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Cherry-Laurel. 
The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
.bell- ſhaped, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
ewhich expands at the Brim, where it 
is ſlightly cut into five Parts: the 
Floxwer is compoſed of five roundijh 


Petals, which are inſerted in the 


Empalement, and are ſpread open: in 
the Centre of the Floxuer is fituated 
the Pointal, attended by a great Num- 
ber of Stamina, ewhich are inſerted 
in the Empalement : the Pointal af- 
terabard changes to a roundiſh Berry, 


encloſe: 7ng one oval Nut. 


The Species are; 
1. Papus glandulis duabus baf 


foliorum ſubjedtis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 


The common Bird-cherry. 
2. Papus foliis ovatis ſerratis, 


petiolis rectis, ſpica florum breviore, 


The Corniſh C herry. 


3. Papus foliis lanceolatis glabris, 
wvix ſerratis, frudtu nigros American 


* cherry. 


ovatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 


PA 


4. Pabus foliis ſemperwirentibus 


lJanceolato-ovatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 


'The common Laurel, 
bay. | 
5. Papus foliis ſemperwirentibys 


or Cherry- 


tugal Laurel; by ſome called the 
Portugal Cherry; and in Portuguc/e, 
Axcrira. 

The two firſt Species have been 
generally rang'd in the Genus of 


Cherries, till Dr. Linnæus ſeparated 


them from that Genus, and added 
the two laſt Species to them, and 
applied this-Title of Padus to them; 


which is an old Name given by THE 


phraſflus to one of the Species: but 
the Doctor, in his laſt Edition of his 


Method, ſeems to join theſe to the 


Cherries again. But as theſe produce 
their Fruit in a long Tyre, or 
Bunch, I think they may be ſepa- 
rated from the Cherry on that Ac- 


Count. 


The firſt Sort is very common in 


ſeveral Parts of England, but parti- 
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| cularly in the North, where they and of a ſhining black Colour when 
grow in the Hedges in great Plenty. Tipe. The Leaves of this Tree re- 


This will riſe to the Height of eigh- main green until December, unleſs 


ed to grow, will form a Thicket, 
and prevent, the upright Growth of 
the Tree. The Branches of this 
Tree are generally irregular, and 
grow very confuſed ; ſo that it is 
rarely ſeen to grow handſome : but 
when it is mixed with other Shrubs 
in Wilderneſs-quarters, it makes an 
handſome Appearance during the 


| Seaſon of its flowering, which is 


commonly in the Beginning of May: 
at which time the whole Tree is co- 
vei'd with long Spikes of white 
Flowers; but theſe have a very 
ſtrong Scent, which is very diſagree- 
able to many Perſons ; ſo there ſhould 
not be many of them planted too 
near the Habitation., 

The ſecond Sort will rife to a 
greater Height than the firſt, and 
may be trained up with a regular 


ſtrait Stem, to the Height of twenty 


Feet, with an handſome regular 
Head: for the Branches of this Sort 
are naturally diſpos'd in a regular 
Order. The Flowers of this Sort 
are produced on ſhorter Spikes than 
thole of the former Sort; but in 
other reſpeRts are very like them. 
The third Sort is a Native of Ame- 


rica, from whence the Seeds have 


been brought, and the Plants are 


now commonly fold in the Nurſeries 
rear London, It grows plentifully 
in the Woods in Carolina; where the 


N 


teen or twenty Feet; but generally hard Froſts happen early, to decay 
ſends out a great Number of Shoots 
from the Bottom, which, if ſuffer- 


them. The Wood of this Tree is 
very beautifully vein'd, for which 
the Inhabitants of America greatly 
„„ 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated 
by lay ing down their young Branches 
in October, which, in one oe will 
have made good Roots: or they may 
be grafted upon each other; as alſo 
upon the common Cherry-ſtock : but 
theſe grafted Trees never grow to the 
Size of thoſewhich are propagated by 
Seeds or Layers. But they are ſel- 
dom propagated by Seeds ; becauſe 
* Birds generally eat them, unleſs 
the Fruit are ſcreened from them; 
and as the moſt expeditious Method 
of raiſing the Plants is by Layers, ſa 


that 1s generally uſed by the Garden- 


ers near London. 

The common Laurel is ſo well 
known, as to need no Deſcription ; 
it being very common in every Gar- 
den. 'This Tree was brought from 
b Ne 0 about the Year 1578. 
and was for many Years kept in 
Pots and Tubs, and preſerv'd in 
Green-houſes in Winter : but after- 
ward it was planted againſt warm 
Walls, to preſerye it; being fre- 
quently injur'd by ſeyere Froſt. Af- 
ter this the Plants were trained into 


Pyramids and Globes; and conſtant- 
ly kept ſhear'd ; by which the broad 


Leaves were generally cut in the 
Middle, which rendered the Plants 
very unſightly. Of late Years they 


Fruit is particularly eſteemed for have been more properly diſpoſed 
makingCherry-brandy.ThisTreeisof in Gardens, by planting them to bor- 


middling Growth, and the Branches 
generally grow very irregular : the 
Leaves are very ſmooth, and of a 
ſhining Green: the Flowers are pro- 
duced in long Cluſters, like the 
former Sort; but the Fruit is larger, 


der Woods, and the Sides of Wil- 


derneſs- quarters; for which Pur- 
poſe we have but few Plants ſo well 


adapted; for it will grow under the 


Drip of Trees, in Shade or Sun; 
and the Branches will ſpread to the 
Ground, 
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Ground, fo as to form a Thicket ; 
and the Leaves being large, and 
having a fine gloſly green Colour, 


they ſet off the Woods and other Plan- 
tations in Winter, when the other 


Trees have caſt their Leaves; and in 


Summer they make a good Contraſt 


with the Green of the other Trees. 
This Tree is ſometimes injur'd in 
very ſevere Winters, eſpecially where 


they ſtand ſingle, and are much ex- 


poſed; but where they grow in 


Thickets, and are ſcreen'd by other 


Trees, they are ſeldom much hurt : 
for in- thoſe Places it is only the 


young tender Shoots which are in- Thickets, and permitted to grow 


jur'd; and there will be new Shoots 
produced immediately below theſe, to 
ſupply their Place ; ſo that in one 


Year the Damage will be repaired: 


but whenever ſuch ſevere Winters 
happen, theſe Trees ſhould not be 


cut or pruned till after the follow- 


ing Midſummer; by which time it 
will appear what Branches are dead, 
which may then be cut away, to the 
Places where the new Shoots are 


5 133 for by haſtily cutting 


theſe Trees in the Spring, the dry- 
ing Winds have free Egreſs to the 


Branches; whereby the Shoots ſuffer 


as much, as they had done by the 
„ | 


Theſe Trees are alſo very orna- 
mental, when they are mix'd with 


other ever-green Trees, in forming 
Thickets, or to ſhut out the Appear- 


ance of diſagreeable Objects: for 
the Leayes, being very large, make 
a very good Blind, and are equally 
uſeful for ſcreening from Winds; ſo 
that when they are planted between 
flowering Shrubs, they may be train- 


ed ſo as to fill up the Vacancies in 


the Middle of ſuch Plantations; and 
will anſwer the Purpoſe of ſcreening 
in the Winter, and ſhutting out the 
View thro' the Shrubs in all Seaſons: 
there are alſo many other Purpoſes 
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to which this Tree may be applied, 


ſo as to render it very ornamental. 
In warmer Countries this Tree 

will grow to a large Size; ſo that in 

ſome Parts of /ta/y there are large 


Woods of them; but we cannot hope 


to have them grow to ſo large Stems 
in England; for ſhould theſe Trees 
be pruned up, in order to form them 
into Stems, the Froſt would then be- 
come much more hurtful to them, 
than in the manner they uſually 
grow, with their Branches to the 
Ground : however, if theſe Trees are 
planted pretty cloſe together, in large 


rude, they will defend each other 
from the Froſt, and they will grow 


to a conſiderable Height: an Inſtance 


of which is now in that noble Planta- 
tion of ever-green Trees, made by his 


Grace the Duke of Bedford, at Wood- 


bourn-Abbey ; where there is a conſi- 
derable Hill, covered intirely with 
Laurels: and in the other Parts of 
the ſame Plantation, there are great 
Numbers of theſe intermixed with 
the other ever-green Trees, where 
they are already grown to a conſi- 
derable Size, and make a noble Ap- 
pearance.!# 77 -- 

This Tree is commonly propaga- 
ted by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted in September; and in takin 
off the Cuttings, if a Joint of the 
former Year's Shoot is cut to the 


Bottom of each, there will be no 
Danger of their growing : and theſe 


Cuttings will have much betterRoots, 
than thoſe which have only the ſame 


Year's Shoot; which, being very ſoft 
and tender, do not put out Roots 


from the Bottom in the ſame manner 


as the others, and they frequently 


miſcarry, Theſe Cuttings ſhould 


be made about fifteen Inches long, 


or ſomewhat ſhorter ; and they ſhould 


be planted ſeven or eight Inches into 


the Ground, obſerving to tread the 
* Earth 
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Earth down cloſe to them. Theſe 
Cuttings ſhould be planted in a ſoft 
loamy Soil, not ſo ſtrong as to de- 
tain the Wet, nor ſo light and dry 
as to admit the Sun and Wind eaſily 
to the lower Part of the Cuttings : 
in ſuch Soil as this, the Cattings 
muſt be duly watered in the Spring, 
otherwiſe they will moſt of them fail : 
whereas, in a gentle Loam, ſcarce 


one in an hundred will miſcarry, and 


they will make much greater Progreſs. 
The common Method ofplanting theſe 
in the Nurſeries is, to lay out the 
Ground into Beds, about four Feet 
broad, with two Feet Alleys betwen 
them, for the Conveniency of go- 
ing between them to water them in 
dry Weather; and in theſe Beds 


they plant the Cuttings about five or 


fix Inches aſunder: but where there 
is a loamy Soil, it will be a better 
Method to plant the Cuttings in 
' Rows, about a Foot or fifteen Inches 
aſunder, and at fix Inches Diſtance 
in the Rows: in this Method the 
Cuttings will have more room to 
grow, and there will be room to hoe 
between them in Summer, to keep 
them clean from Weeds ; and when 
they are removed, they may be taken 
up without injuring any of the 
Plants, which cannot be avoided 
Where they are very cloſe together. 

There are ſome Perſons who pro- 
pagate theſe Trees from their Ber- 
Ties, Which is certainly the beſt Way 


to obtain good Plants; for thoſe 


which come from Seeds, have a Diſ- 
Poſition to an upright Growth; 
whereas almoſt all thoſe which are 
raiſed from Cuttings, incline more 
to an horizontal Growth, and pro- 
duce a greater Number of lateral 
Branches. When any Perſon is de- 
arous to propagate this Tree by 
Seeds, the Berries muſt be guarded 
from the Birds, otherwiſe they will 
dexour them before they are per- 
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fectly ripe ; which is ſeldom earlier 


than the Latter- end of September, or 


the Beginning of October; for they 


ſhould hang until the outer Pulp 1s 
quite black. When theſe Berries 
are gathered, they ſhould be ſown 


ſoon after; for when they are kept 


out of the Ground till Spring, they 


frequently miſcarry ; and there will 
be no Hazard in ſowing them in Au- 
tumn, provided they are put in a 


dry Soil: and if the Winter ſhould 
prove ſevere, the Bed in which they 
are ſown is covered with rotten Tan, 


Straw, Peas - haulm, or any light 


Covering, to prevent the Froſt from 
penetrating of the Ground. The beſt 
Way will be to ſow the Berries in 
Rows at about fix Inches Diſtance, 
and one Inch aſunder in the Rows: 
if Drills are made about three [nches 
deep, and the Berries ſcattered in 
them, and the Earth drawn over 
them, it will be a very good Me- 
thod. The following Spring the 


Plants will appear, when they ſhould 
be kept clean from Weeds; and if 


the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, if they 
are duly watered, the Plants will 
make ſo good Progreſs, as to be fit 
for tranſplanting the following Au- 
tumn, when they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and planted in a Nurſery, 
placing them in Rows at three Feet 
aſunder, and the Plants one Foot Di- 
ſtance in the Rows. 


by which time they will be fit to 
tranſplant where they are deſigned 


to remain. 


The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
theſe Plants is in the Autumn, as 
ſoon as the Rain has prepared the 
Ground for Planting; for altho' 
they often grow, when removed in 
the Spring, yet thoſe do not take 
near ſo well, nor make ſo good Pro- 
greſs, as thoſe which are removed in 
the Autumn; eſpecially if the Plants 
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are taken from a light Soil, which 


generally falls away from their 


Roots : but -if they are taken up 
with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 


and removed but a ſmall Diſtance, 
there will be no Danger of tranſplant- 


ing them in the Spring, provided it 
is done before they begin to ſhoot ; 
for as theſe Plants will ſhoot very 
early in the Spring, ſo if they are 
removed after they have ſhot, the 
Shoots will decay; and many times 


the Plants intirely fail. 


There are ſome Perſons who, of. 
late, have baniſhed theſe Plants from 


their Gardens, as ſuppoſing them 


poſſeſſed of a poiſonous Quality; 
becauſe the diſtilled Water has 
proved ſo in many Inſtances: but 
however the diſtilled Water may 
have been found deſtructive to Ani- 


mals, yet from numberleſs Experi- 


ments, which have been made both 
of the Leaves and Fruit, it hath not 
appeared, that there is the leaſt 
hurtful Quality in either; ſo that 
the Whole muſt be owing to the Oil, 
which may be carried over in Diſtil- 
lation. | 

The Berries have been long uſed 
to put into Brandy, to make a ſort 
of Ratafia ; and the Leaves have al- 
ſo been put into Cuſtards, to give 
them an agreeable Flavour: and al- 


tho' theſe have been for many Years 
much uſed, yet there hath been no 


one Inſtance of their having done 


the leaſt Injury: and as to the Ber- 


Ties, I have known them eaten in 
great Quantities, without Prejudice. 
There are ſome Perſons who have 
grafted the Laurel upon Cherry- 
ſtocks, with Deſign to inlarge the 
Trees; but altho' chey will take very 
well upon each other, yet theyſeldom 
make much Progreſs when either the 
Laurel is grafted on the Cherry,or the 


Cherry upon the Laurel; ſo that it 


35 only a thing of Curioſity, attend- 


P A 
ed with no real Uſe: and I would 


recommend to Perſons, who have 
this Curioſity, to graft the Laurel 
upon the Corniſb Cherry, rather than 
any other Sort of Stock, becauſe the 


Graft will unite better with this; 


and as it is a regular Tree, and 
grows large, ſo it will better anſwer 
the Purpoſe of producing large 
Trees. | 
The Portugal Laurel has not been 
very long cultivated in the Erg/;/ 
Gardens, nor 1s it, as yet, become 
common here ; but it deſerves to be 
propagated as much as any of the 


ever-green Trees; for the Leaves 


have a moſt beautiful ſhining Ver- 
dure, and, in June, the Trees are 
covered with long Spikes of white 
Flowers, which, together with the 
bright-red Bark of the young Shoots, 
make a very beautiful Appearance: 
and in the Autumn, when the Ber- 
ries «ripen, they likewiſe make a 
goodly Shew ; and what renders this 
Tree more valuable is, its being ſo 
very hardy, as to defy the ſevereſt 
Cold of this Country : for in the hard 
Froſt of the Year 1740. when almoft 
every other ever - green Tree and 
Shrub was ſeverely pinched, theſe 
Trees retained their Verdure, and 
ſeemed to have felt no Injury. 


This will grow to the Height of 


ten or twelve Feet in England (but 
probably, in their native Country. 
they may be much larger); but I 
have not ſeen any which are higher 
here : they generally ſend out their 
Branches near the Ground, and form 
large ſpreading Heads; but they 
may be trained up with Stems, eſ- 
pecially ſuch Plants as are produ- 
ced from the Berries, which are more 


_ diſpoſed to grow upright, than thoſe 


which are propagated from Cuttings z 
therefore where the Berries can be 
procured in Plenty, I would recom- 
mend the propagating theſe Trees 
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from them, rather than by the Cut- 
tings: and as there are many Trees 
in England, which produce the Ber- 
ries in plenty, ſo, if they are care- 
fully guarded from the Birds, there 
may be ſoon plenty of the Berries in 
England. 

Theſe Berries muſt be managed in 
the ſame way as hath been before 
directed for the common Laurel; and 
if it is propagated by Cuttings, they 
ſhould be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as the common Laurel. 

This Tree delights in a gentle 
loamy Soil, which is not too wet, 
nor over-dry ; tho' it will grow up- 
on almoſt any Soil ; but the Plants 
do not make ſo great Progreſs, 
nor appear ſo beautiful, when plant- 
ed in a very dry Soil, or in Ground 
that is too wet. The time of tranſ- 
planting this is the ſame as for the 
common Laurel. 

PAONIA, The Peony. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower compo, d of ſewe- 
ral Leaves, which are placed orbicu- 
larly, and expand in form of a Roſe ; 
out of ewhoſe Empalement riſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit, in which ſeveral little Horns, 
bent downward, are gather'd, as it 
avere, into a little Head, covered 
with Down, opening lengthwiſe, con- 
| taining many globulous Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. P ONIA folio nigricante ſplen- 
dido, ques mas. C. B. P. The Male 

Peony. | 

2. PxoNIa mas major, flore in- 

carnato. Hort. Ey. The greater 

Male Peony, with a fleſh - coloured 

Flower. 

3. Pæox iA communis vel fæmina. 
C. B. P. The Female Peony. 

4. Px ONA Fæmina, fore pleno 
rubro majore. C. B. P. Female Peo- 
ny, with a large double red Flow- 
er. | 
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5. PR ONIIA pleno fore rubro, mi- 
nor. F. B. Peony with a leſſer double 


red Flower. 


6. Pæ o fore exalbido pleno, 
major. C. B. P. Greater Peony, with , 
a double whitiſh Flower. | 

7. PzONla Lufitanica, fore ſim- 
plici odorato. Inſt. R. H. Portugal 
Peony, with a ſingle ſweet · ſcented 
Flower. 

8. PEONIA mas, foliorum ſeg men- 
tis amplioribus. C. B. P. Male Peony, 
with Leaves having broader Seg- 


ments. 


P ONIA tenuius laciniata, fub- 
tus oube ſeems; fore purpureo, C. B. P. 


Peony with narrow jagged Leaves, 


which are downy underneath, and a 
purple Flower. 

Io. Px ONIA aguiline foliis. C. B. 
P, Peony with a Columbine: leaf. 
11. PoNla flore wariegato. C. 
B. P. Peony with a ſtrip'd Flow- 
er. 


12. PR ON folio ſubtus incano, 


ore albo wel pallido. C. B. P. Peony 


with Leaves hoary underneath, and 
white or pale Flowers. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is chiefly 
propagated for the Roots, which are 
us'd in Medicine; for the Flowers, 


being ſingle, do not afford near ſo 


much Pleaſure as thoſe with double 
Flowers, nor will they abide near ſo 
long in Beauty. 2 

The ſecond Sort hath larger fingle | 
Flowers than the firſt; but they are 
of a paler Colour : this is preſerv'd 


by Perſons who are curious in col» 


letting the various Kinds of Flow- 
ers; but is not ſo much eſteem'd as 
thoſe with double Flowers. 

All the Sorts with double Flowers 
are preſerv'd in curious Gardens for 
the Beauty of their Flowers ; which, 
when intermix'd with other large- | 
growing Plants in the Borders of 
large Gardens, will add to the Va- 
riety; ; and the F lowers are very or- 

namental 
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namental in Baſins or Flower-pots, 
when plac'd in Rooms. 


They are all extremely hardy, and 
will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situa- 


tion, which renders them more valu- 


able ; for they will thrive under the 
Shade of Trees; and in ſuch Places 
they will continue. much longer in 
Beauty. | : 
They are propagated by parting 
their Roots, which multiply very 
faſt. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplant- 
ing them is toward the Latter - end 


of Auguſt. or the Beginning of Sep- 


tember ; for if they are remov'd after 
their Roots have ſhot out new Fi- 
bres, they ſeldom flower ſtrong the 
ſucceeding Summer. „ 

In parting of theſe Roots, you 
ſhould always obſerve to preſerve a 
Bud upon the Crown of each Off: ſet, 
otherwiſe they will come to nothing; 
nor ſhould you divide the Roots too 
ſmall (eſpecially if you have regard 
to their blowing the following Vear); 
for when their Off- ſets are weak, 
they many times don't flower the 
ſucceeding Summer, or at leaſt pro- 
duce but one Flower upon each 
Root: but where you would mul- 
tiply them in Quantities, you may 


divide them as you pleaſe, pro- 


vided there be a Bud to each Off-{et; 
but then they ſhould be planted in 
a Nurſery-bed, for a Seaſon or two, 
to get Strength, before they are plac'd 
in the Flower-garden. 

The ſingle Sorts may be propaga- 
ted from Seeds (which they general- 


ly produce in large Quantities, where 


the Flowers are permitted to re- 
main); which ſhould be ſown in the 
middle of Auguſt upon a Bed of 
freſh light Earth, covering them 
over about half an Inch thick with 
the. ſame light Earth : the Spring 
following the Plants will come 
up ; when they ſhould be 
carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather refreſh'd with 
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Water, which will greatly forward 
their Growth, In this Bed they 
ſhould remain twoYears before they 
are tranſplanted, obſerving in Au- 
tumn,when the Leaves are decay'd,to 
ſpread ſome freſh rich Earth over 
the Beds about an Inch thick, and 
conſtantly to keep them clear from 
Weeds. | 

When you tranſplant them (which 
ſhould be done in September), you 
mult prepare ſome Beds of freſh 
light Earth, which ſhould be dug,and 
well clean'd from the Roots of all 


noxious Weeds; then plant the 


Roots therein fix Inches aſunder, and 
about three Inches deep. In theſe 
Beds they may remain until they 


flower; after which they may be 


tranſplanted where you deſign they 
ſhould grow. It is very probable 
there may be ſome Varieties obtain'd 
from the Seeds of theſe Plants, as is 
common in moſt other Flowers; ſo 
that thoſe which produce beautiful 
Flowers may be plac'd in the Flow- 
er- garden; but ſuch as continue ſingle 
or ill-colour'd,may be planted inBeds 
to propagate for medicinal Uſe. 
The Portugal Peony may allo be 
propagated either by Seeds, or part- 
ing of the Roots, in the ſame man- 
ner as the other Sorts ; but ſhould 


have a lighter Soil, and a warmer 
Situation. The Flowers of this 


Kind are fingle ; but ſmell very 
ſweet ; which renders it worthy of a 


Place in every good Garden. 


The four Sorts laſt - mentioned 
are not ſo common in the Erglip . 
Gardens at preſent, as thoſe before 


enumerated ; but they are equally 


hardy, and may be propagated in 
the ſame mauner. 

PALIURUS, Chriſt's Thorn. 

The Characters are; 

It hath long ſharp Spines: the 
Faser con ſiſts of five Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Roſe : out of the 
Fiower-cup (weich is divided into 


ſeveral 
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- ſeveral Segments) riſes the Pointal, 
_ awhich becomes a Fruit ſbap'd like a 
Bonnet, hawing a Shell almoſt globu- 
lar, which is divided into three Celli, 
in each of which is contain'd one 
roundiſh Seed. | 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. | | 
PaLrivrvus. Dod. Chriſt's Thorn. 
This Plant is ranged in the Genus 


of Rhamnus by Dr. Linnæus, who 
has alſo joined the Frangula of 


Fournefort, the Alaternus and Zizi- 
pbus, to the ſame Genus; but if the 
Fruit of theſe Plants are admitted as 
a Characteriſtic Note in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the Genera, theſe cannot be 
brought together. 3 

This is by many Perſons ſuppos'd 
to be the Plant from which the 
Crown of Thorns, which was put 


upon the Head of our Saviour, was 
compos'd: the Truth of which is 


ſupported by many Travellers of 
Credit, who affirm, that it is one of 
the moſt common Shrubs in the 
Country of Fudea ; and from the 
Pliableneſs of its Branches, which 
may be eaſily wrought into any Fi- 
gure, it may afford a Probability. 


This Shrub grows wild in moſt 


Parts of the Lewant, as alſo in 1taly, 
Spain, Portugal, and the South of 
France, eſpecially near Montpelier, 
from whence their Seeds may be 
procured ; for they do not ripen in 
England. TheſeSeeds ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as poſlible, after they arrive, 
in a Bed of light Earth, and the 
Plants will come up the following 
Spring : but when the Seeds are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, 
they will not come up till the next 
Year, and very often fail : therefore 
it is much the beſt way to ſow them 
in the Autumn. Theſe Seedling- 
plants may be tranſplanted the fol- 
lawing Seaſon into a Nurſery to get 
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Strength, before they are planted 
out for good. ; 


It may alſo be propagated by lay- 


ing down its tender Branches in the 
Spring of the Year; which, if care- 
fully ſupply'd with Water in dry 


Weather, will take Root in a Year's 


time, and may then be taken off from 
the old Plants, and tranſplanted where 
they are to remain. 

The beſt time for tranſplanting 
this Plant is in theAutumn, ſoon af- 
ter the Leaves decay, or the Begin- 
ning of April, juſt before it begins 


to ſhoot, obſerving to lay ſome 
Mulch upon the Ground abont their 


Roots to prevent them from drying, 
as alſo to refreſh them now-and- 
then with a little Water, until they 
have taken freſh Root, after which 


they will require but very little 
They are very hardy, and 


Care. 
will grow to be ten or twelve Feet 


high, if planted in a dry Soil, and 


a warm Situation. There is little 


Beauty in this Plant; but it is kept 


in Gardens as a Curioſity. 
PALMA, The Palm-tree. 
The Characters are; ä 

It hath a fingle unbranch'd Stalt: 
the Leaves are diſpos d in a circular 
Form on the Top, which when they 
wither, or fall off with Age, new 
ones always ariſe out of the middle of 
the remaining ones; among which, 
certain Sheaths or Spikes break forth, 
opening from the Bottom to the Top, 


very full of Flowers, and Clufters of 


Embryoes. | 
The Speczes are; 
1. Pal uA major. C. B. P. The 
greater Palm, or Date: tree. 
2. Pal MA mincr. C. B. P. The 
Dwarf Palm, with prickly Footſtalks. 
3. PALMA Braſilienſis prunifera, 
folio plicatili ſeu flabelliformi, cau- 
dice ſquamato. Raii Hiſt. 
metto-tree. | 


The Pal- 


4. Palu | 


Wd 


_ 1 


bac dy 
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fruttu pruniformi minore racemoſo 


par ſo. Sloan. Cat. The Cabbage- 


c. Parma foliorum pediculis ſpi- 
noſis, fructu pruniformi luteo oleoſo. 
Shan. Cat. The oily Palm- tree. 


Eu pruniformi. Sloan. Cat. The great 
Macaw- tree. | 

7. PALMA humilis dactylifera, ra- 
dice repentifſima ſobolifera, folio fla- 
belliformi, pedunculs vix ſpinoſo. 
Boer h. Ind. The Dwarf Palm, with 
ſcarce any Prickles upon the Foot- 


ſtalks. 


8. Parma foliis longilſimis pendu- 
lis, abſque ullo pedunculo ex caudice 
glabro enatis. Boerb. Ind. The Dra- 
gon- tre. | 

g. Parma Japonica, ſpinoſis pedi- 
culis, polypodii folio. Par. Bat. The 

Palm- tree from Japan, with prickly 
Footſtalks, and a Leaf like Poly- 
pod. | L 

10. Paima cujns fructus ſeſſilis 

Taufel dicitur. C. B. P. The Palm- 
tree, whoſe Fruit is called Faufel. 

11. PALMA altif/ima non ſpi noſa, 
fructu oblongo. Houſt. The talleſt 


ſmooth Palm- tree, with oblong Fruit, 


called Mountain Cabbage. 


12. PALMa coccifera, compli cato 


folio, fructu minore. H. L. The nut- 


bearing Palm, with a folded Leaf, 
and ſmaller Fruit. | 

13. PaLma Malabarica, floſculis 
fellatis, uctu longo ſquamato. Plum. 
Palm-tree of Malabar, with ſmall 


ſtarry Flowers, and a long ſcaly 


Fruit. | | 

14. PALMA dachlifera, fructu 
acerri mo. Plum. Date- bearing Palm- 
tree, with a ſharp Fruit. 


» 


15. PalM A montana Malabarica, 


Folio magno complicato acuto, fore al- 
bo racemoſo, frudtu rotunds. Plum. 
Mountain Palm - tree of Malabar, 
with a large ſharp folded Leaf, white 


4. PALMA alti ima non ſpinoſa, 


ceived the Fruit. 
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Flowers growing in Bunches, and a 


round Fruit. 


16. PaLMA prunfera Japonenfic. 


H. L. B. Plum - bearing Palm of 


Japan. | 
17. PALMA dactylifera & wini- 


 fera, Plum. Date and wine - bear- 
6. Parma tota ſpinoſa major, fru- 


ing Palm-tree. 

18. PALMA dadylifera aculcata 
minima. Plum. The leaſt prickly. 
date-bearing Palm-tree. 

19. PALMA coccifera, coſtarum la- 
teribus aculeatis. Plum. Nut- bear- 
ing Palm-tree, with Spines growin 
Ps. the Stalks. "TI q 
20. PALMA dactylifera latifolia. 
Plum. Broad-leav'd date · bearing 
Palm- tree. 
21. PALMA Indica cocci fera angu- 
loſa. C. B. P. The Cocoa-nut, 
vulgo. . 

The tenth Sort here mentioned is 
a Native of the Eaft- Indies: the 
Fruit of this Kind is directed by the 
College of Phyſicians to be uſed in 
Medicine ; but it is rarely brought 
to England. The eleventh Sort was 
diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſfloun, 
growing on the Hills near La Vera 
Crux: the Fruit of this Kind is about 
an Inch and an half in Length, and 
near two Inches in Circumference. 
The Flower-buds, which are pro- 
duced in the Centre of the Plants, 
are by the Natives cut, and boiled 
to eat with their Meat, and are by 
them call'd the Mountain Cabbage. 

The twelith Sort grows plenti- 
fully in ſeveral Parts of the Span; 
Weſt-Indies, from whence I have re- 
Theſe Fruit are 
ſhap'd exactly like the Cocoa-nut, 
and are inclos'd in a Shell in the 
ſame manner as that; but theſe are 
not ſo large as a Man's Fiſt, where- 
as the Cocoa-nuts are larger than a 
Man's Head. | 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, ſix- 


teenth, ſeventecath, eighteenth, and 


nine“ 
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nineteenth Sorts grow in ſeveral 


Places in the Eat and Veſ-Indies; 
for by the ſeveral Writers they are 
mentioned to grow in the Ea, and 
I have receiv'd Fruit of all theſe Sorts 


from the Meſt- Indies. 


Theſe Plants may be eaſily pro- 
duced from the Seeds (provided they 


are freſh); which ſhould be ſown in 
Pots fill'd with light rich Earth, and 


Plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark; which ſhould be kept in a 
moderate Temper, and the Earth fre- 
quently refreſh'd with Water. 

When the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot fill'd with the ſame 
light rich Earth, and plunged into 


an Hot-bed again, obſerving to re- 
freſh them with Water, as alſo to- 
let them have Air in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the 
Bed in which they are placed. Du- 


ring the Summer-time they ſhould 
remain in the ſame Hot-bed ; but in 
Auguſt you ſhould let them have a 
great Share of Air to harden them 
againſt the Approach of Winter ; 


for if they are too much forc'd, they 


will be ſo tender as not to be pre- 


ſerv'd thro' the Winter without 


much Difficulty, eſpecially if you 


have not the Conveniency of a Bark 


ſtove to keep them in. 


The Beginning of October you 
muſt remove the Plants into the 
Stove, placing them where they may 
have a great Share of Heat (theſe 
being ſomewhat tenderer, while 
young, than after they have acquir'd 
ſome Strength) ; tho' indeed they 
may be ſometimes preſerv'd alive in 
a cooler Situation, yet their Progreſs 


. would be ſo much retarded, as not 


to recover their Vigour the ſucceed- 
ing Summer, Nor is it worth the 
Trouble of raiſing theſe Plants from 
Seeds, where a Perſon has not the 
Conveniency of a good Stove to for- 
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ward their Growth z for where this 
is wanting, they will not grow to 
any tolerable Size in eight or ten 
Years. . 

Whenever theſe Plants are re- 
mov'd (which ſhould be done once a 
Year), you muſt be very careful not 
to cut or injure their large Roots, 


which is very hurtful to them; but 


you ſhould clear off all the ſmall 
Fibres which are inclinable to 
Mouldineſs ; for if theſe are left on, 
they will in time decay, and hinder 
the freſh Fibres from coming out, 
which will greatly retard the Growth 
of the Plants. | 

The Soil in which theſe Plants 
ſhould be planted, muſt be compoſed 


in the following manner; wiz. A 


third Part of freſh light Earth taken 


from Paſture-ground ; a third Part 


Sea-ſand; and the other Part rotten 
Dung, or Tanners Bark : theſe 
ſhould be carefully mixed, and laid 
in an Heap three or four Months at 


| leaſt before it is uſed ; but ſhould be 


often turn'd over, to prevent the 
Growth of Weeds, and to ſweeten 
the Earth. : | 

You ſhould alſo obſerve to allow 
them Pots proportionable to the 
Sizes of the Plants; but you muſt 
never let them be too large, which 


is of worſe Conſequence than if 


they are too ſmall. During the 
Summer-ſeaſon they ſhould be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water ; but 
you muſt be careful not to give it in 
too great Quantities ; and in Win- 
ter they mult be now-and-then re- 
freſhed, eſpecially if they are placed 
in a warm Stove; otherwiſe they 
will require very little Water at that 
Seaſon. ; | 


Theſe Plants are moſt of them 


very ſlow Growers, even in their 
native. Countries, notwithſtanding 
they arrive to a great Magnitude 
tor it has been often obſerved by we 

vera 
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* 
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veral of the old Inhabitants of thoſe” 


Countries, that the Plants of ſome of 
theſe Kinds have not advanced two 
Feet in Height in twenty Years; fo 
that when they are brought into 


| theſe Countries, it can't be expected 


they ſhould advance very faſt, eſpe- 


| cially where there is not due Care 


taken to preſerve them warm in 
Winter: but however ſlow of 
Growth theſe Plants are in their na- 
tive Countries, yet they may be 


with us greatly forwarded, by place- 


ing the Pots into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark; which ſhould be renew- 
ed as often as is neceſſary, and the 
Plants always preſerved therein both 
Winter and Summer, obſerving to 
ſhift them into larger Pots as they 
advance in Growth, as alſo to ſup- 
ply them with Water : in which 
Management I have had ſeveral of 


| them come on very faſt; for I ob- 


ſerve the Roots of theſe Plants are 


very apt to root into the Bark, if 


their Pots remain a conſiderable 
time without ſhifting, where they 
meet with a gentle Warmth ; and 
the Moiſture ariſing from the Fer- 
mentation of the Bark doth preſerve 


their Fibres plump and vigorous. 


The Date - palm is of very flow 
Growth with us; but is eaſily pro- 
duced from Seeds taken out of the 
Fruit, which are brought into Eng- 
land in great Plenty; but there are 
very few of theſe Plants of any con- 
ſiderable Size at preſent in the Eng- 


iE Gardens. 


The Dwarf Palm, with prickly 


Footſtalks, as alſo that with few 


Prickles, are of humble Growth in 
their native Countries, ſeldom riſing 
above four or five Feet high; but 


extend their Roots very far, and in- 


creaſe thereby in the ſame manner as 
the common Fern doth; ſo that the 
waſte Ground, which is not culti- 


vaied, is over run with the Plants; 
Ver . 


Rr 
the Leaves of which the Inhabitant 9 


cut, and ſend into theſe Countries to 
make Flag - brooms. Theſe grow 


in Spain, Portugal, and Traly ; and 
are much hardier than any of the 


other Sorts. 

The Palmetto - tree is brought 
from the V eſti-Indies, where it grows 
to be a very large Tree ; the Leaves 
of which the Inhabitants thatch 
their Houſes withal; for which 
Purpoſe they are very uſeful in thoſe 
Countries. The Leaves, before 


they are expanded, are cut, and 


brought into Exgland to make Wo- 
mens plaited Hats, which were, a 
few Years ſince, greatly in Faſhion ; 


and the Berries of theſe Trees were 


formerly much in Uſe in England 
for Buttons. Theſe were ſome of 
the chief Commodities which the 
Bermuda-l/lands did afford for Ma- 


nufactory; but, at preſent, they are 


both diſus'd in England. 

The Cabbage - tree is very com- 
mon in the Caribbee- laude, where it 
grows to a prodigious Height: Li- 
gon, in his Hiftory of Barbados, ſays, 
There are ſome of theſe Trees above 
two hundred Feet high, and that it 
is commonly an aundred Years be- 
fore they arrive at Maturity enough 
to produce Fruit : the Leaves of 
this Tree. envelope each other; fo 


that thoſe which are inclos'd, being 


deprived of the Air, are blanch'd, 
which is the Part the Inhabitants cut 
for Plait for Hats, &c. and the Gem- 
mæ, or yourg Shoots, are pickled, 
and ſent into England, oy the Name 
of Cabbage : but whenever this 
Part is cut out, the Trees are de- 


ſtroyed; nor do they rife again from 


the old Roots; ſo that there are very 
few Trees leſt remaining near Plan- 
tations, except for Ornament; for 
their Stems being excecding ſtrait, 
and their Leaves being produced ve- 
ry regularly at Top, afford a moſt 
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beautiful Proſpect; for Which Rea- 
ſon the Planters generally ſpare two or 


three of them near their Habitations. 
The oily Palm grows in great 
Plenty on the Coaſt of Guiney, as al- 
ſo on Cape Verd Iſland, where they 
row as high as the Main-maſt of a 
Ship : but theſe Trees have been 
tranſplanted to Jamaica and Barba- 
#05, in both which Places they thrive 
very well. The Inhabitants make 

an Oil from the Pulp of the Fruit, 

and draw a Wine from the Body of 
the Trees, which inebriates ; and 


with the Rind of theſe Trees they 
make Mats to lie upon. This Sort 


will eafily riſe from Seeds; and, if 


kept warm, will grow much faſter 
than the Date-palm. | 


The Macaw-tree is very common 
in the Caribbee-Ilands, Where the 
Negroes pierce the tender Fruit, from 
whence flows out a pleaſant Liquor, 
of which they are very fond; and the 
Body of the Tree affords a ſolid 
Timber, with which they make Ja- 
velins, Arrows, c. and is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be a fort of Ebony. 
This Tree grows very ſlow, and re- 
quires to be keptvery warm in Winter. 

The Dragon- tree is very common 


in the Madeira's, and the Canary- 
Hands, where they grow to be large 


Trees; from the Bod ies of which it 
is ſuppoſed the Dragon's Blood doth 
flow. This Plant ariſes very eaſily 
from theSeeds ; and, when it has ac- 
quired ſomeStrength, is prettyhardy. 


The Japan Palm: tree is, at pre- 
ſent, very rare in England, being 


only in two or three curious Gar- 


dens: it will come up from Seeds, 


if they are freſh: but the Plants muſt 
be kept very warm, eſpecially while 
young, otherwiſe they will not live 
thro' our Winters. | | 
The Cocoa - nut is cultivated in 
moſt of the inhabited Parts of the 


Taft and Meſl-Indies; but 15 ſuppo- 


FA 
ſed a Native of the Maldives, and the 
deſart Iſlands of the Eaft-Indies: from 
whence it 1s ſuppoſed it hath been 
tranſported to all the warm Parts of 
America; for it is not found in any 
of the inland Parts, nor any-where 
far diſtant from Settlements. It is 
one of the moſt uſeful Trees to the 
Inhabitants of America, who have 
many of the common Neceſſaries of 
Life from it. The Bark of the Nut 
is made into Cordage, the Shell of 
the Nut into Drinking-bowls; the 
Kernel of the Nut affords them a 
wholſome Food; and the Milk 
contained in the Shell, a cooling Li- 
quor. The Leaves of the Trees are 
uſed for thatching their Houſes, and 
are alſo wrought into Baſkets, and i 
moſt other things which are made of 
Oſiers in Europe. | 

This Tree is propagated by plant- | 
ing of the Nuts, which in fix Weeks 
or two Months after planting will 
come up, provided they are freſh, i* 
and thoroughly ripe, which is what 
few of them are, which are brought 
to England; for they always gather 
them before they are ripe, that they 
may keep during their Paſſage : ſo #8 
that the beſt Way to bring the Nuts 
to England for Planting, would be 
to take ſuch of them as are fully | 
ripe, and put them up in dry Sand | 
in a Tub, where the Vermin may | 
not come to them; and theſe wil 
often ſprout in their Paſſage, which | 
will be an Advantage, becauſe then 
they may be immediately planted in | 
Pots of Earth, and plunged into the 
Bark- bed. : | 

Theſe Plants in the hot Iſlands of 
America make conſiderable Progreſs | 
in their Growth; in which Places 
there are ſome Trees of very great 
Magnitude: but in Europe this Plant 
is of much flower Growth, being 
many Years before it advances to 
any conſiderable Height: but as the 
. young 
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3 | young Leaves of theſe Plants are 
pretty large, they make a good Ap- 
pearance amongſt other tender Exo- 


This Plant is preſerved in ſome cu- 


riety, where it muſt be placed in the 
Bark-ftove, and managed as hath 
been directed for the other Kinds of 


are tranſplanted, not to cut their 
ſtrong Roots; which is generally 
Death to moſt of the Palm kind. 
Theſe Plants muſt not be too much 


are, they will make but little Pro- 
greſs: therefore, when the young 
Plants have filled the Pots with their 


Tubs of a moderate Size, that their 
ERoots may have room to extend: 
but cheſe Tabs muſt be kept con- 
ſtantly plunged into the Bark-bed, 
=X otherwiſe the Plants will not thrive. 


h, The Method of raiſing theſe Plants 
at from the Nuts, when they are plant- 
ht ed before they have ſprouted, is ful- 


ly deſcribed under theArticle of raiſ- 
ing Exotic Seeds. | 

= All the Sorts of Palm-trees are 
Male and Female, in different Trees; 
and it hath been always ſuppoſed 
BF neceſſary, that the two ſhould grow 
near each other, that the Male Tree 
might impregnate the Female, in or- 
der to render the Female fruitful : 
and where it has ſo happened, that 
a Female Tree grew ſingly, it has 
been aſſerted, ' that the Inhabitants 
have carried Branches of the Male 
Flowers, taken from Trees which 
grew at a Diſtance, and have faſten- 
ed them to the Female Trees, with- 
out which they have inſiſted, that 
the Female Trees would not produce 
any Fruit: but this is refuted by Fa- 
= ther Labat, who affirms that he 
knew a fingle Tree of the date-bear- 


tic Plants, in one or two Years time. 


rious Gardens in England, for Va- 


Palms; obſerving, as often as they 


confined in their Roots; for if they 


Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into 


: ing Palm, which grew by the Side 
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of an antient Convent in Martino, 
which produc'd a large Quantity of 
fair Fruit annually ; tho' there was 
not any other Palm- tree which grew 
within two Leagues of this: but he 
alſo affirms, that the Stones of theſe 
Dates would not grow; for they had 
planted many of them for ſeveral 
Years ſucceſſively, without ever 
raifing a ſingle Plant ; and were af- 
terwards obliged to procure ſome 
Dates from Barbary, in order to 
propagate them : ſo that he con- 
jectured, that all the Female Trees 
may produce Fruit, which may ap- 
pear very fair to the Eye; but, upon 
Examination, they will be found to 
want the Germ or Bud, which is the 
Embryo of the future Plant. 

This may account for the Fruit of 
the different Sorts of Palms not 
mou when they are brought to 

gland; for if they are gathered 
from a Tree growing ſingly, having 
no Male Tree near it to impregnate 
the Ovary, it may be the true Canſe 
why they do not ſucceed : therefore 
thoſe Perſons who collect theſe Fruit 


to propagate them, ſhould always 


obſerve to take them from ſuch Trees 
as grow in the Neighbourhood of 
the Male. : 

All the Sorts of Palms are worthy 
of being preſerved by thoſe who are 
cutious in maintaining Exotic Plants, 
for the ſingular Structure of their 
Parts, and Beauty of their Leaves, 
which make an agreeable Variety 
amongſt other cuti6us Plants. 

PANCRATIUM, Sea-daffodil. 

The Characters are; 

1t hath a tubulous lily-fhaped Flows 
er, conſiſting of one Leaf, which is 
derply cut into ſix Parts: in the Mid- 


ale is a Cup, which is bell-ſhaped and = 


fix-cornered, having a Chiœe proceed- 
ing from each Corner; and is joined 
thereto as a Part of the Cup, berng of 
the ſame Colour at Bottom; but the 

Sil 2 Part, 
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Part immediately under the Apex is 
reen : in the Centre riſcs the Pointal, 
ewhich extends beyond the Chiwes: 
the Empaiement ajterward becomes a 
roundiſh Fruit, which is triangular, 
and divided into three Parts, con- 
taining many flat or roundiſh Seeds. 
— 
1. PaxncRaTium Monſpeſulanum, 
multis Scilla alba para. F. B. Sea- 
daffodil of Monthelier, by many 
called, The leſſer-white Squill. 
2. PaxcrRaTIUM floribus rubris. 
Lob. Pan. Sea - daftodil with red 
Flowers. 
3. Pax cRATIUM Lhricum, ori- 
Bus albis. Sea-daffodil of iyricum, 
commonly called, The third Nar- 
ciſſus of Matthiolus. | 
4. PancraTiuM Americanum, Ho- 
ribus nivets, odare balſami Peruvian. 


American Sea-daffodil, with ſnowy 


Flowers, ſmelling like the Balſam of 
Peru. 

5. PANCRATIUM Americanum, fo- 
his latiffimis, floribus niveis majori- 


bus, odore balſami Peruviani. Ame- 


rican Sea - daffodil, with very broad 
Leaves, and large ſnowy Flowers, 
ſmelling like the Balſam of Peru. 

6. PANCRATIUM al/terum wvernum 
Tudicum. F. B. Another Indian Sea- 
daffodil of the Spring. 

7. PANCRATIUM Zey/anicum, fore 
albo odorato. Sea-daffodil of Ceylon, 
with white ſweet-ſmelling Flowers. 

The firſt Sort is very common on 
the Sea- coaſts of the Mediterrantan, 


where it grows in the Sands: it alſo 


grows plentifully on the Sea-ſhore at 
Minorca; from whence I have re- 
ceived the Roots and Seeds : this Sort 
flowers in England the Beginning of 
Auguſt; and the green Leaves remain 
all the Winter; ſo that the beſt time 
to tranſplant the Roots is in the 
Spring, as ſoon as the Leaves de- 
cay: but this Sort ſhould not be of- 
ten removed ; for that will prevent 
their Flowering. 


Zant, where all the Ditches are 


Pa 

The ſecond is a Variety of the 
firſt, differing only in the Colour of 
its Flower. > <4” 
The third Sort grows plentifully 
on the Sands near Naples, and in 
Sicty ; as alſo in ſeveral Iſlands of 
the Archipelago, but particularly in 


ſtored wii h it. 5 
Theſe Plants are very hardy in re- 
ſpect to Cold, and may be propaga- 
ted by Off- ſets from the Roots; for 
tho' the third Sort will produce ripe 
Seeds in England, yet, as the Seed- 
ling-plants are many Years before 
they come to flower, they are ſeldom 
propagated that way. 'Theſe Roots 
ſhould be tranſplanted in July, after 
the Leaves and Flower-ſtems are de- 
cayed : they ſhould be plantedin an 
Eaſt Border, where they will thrive 
very well, and continue Jonger in 


Flower, than when they are more 6” 
expoſed to the Sun: but in ever; 


other reſpect they may be treated as 


hath been directed for the better Sort 


of Narciſſus. 


The other four Sorts are very a 
tender, and will not live in England, 


unleſs they are preſerved in the 
warmeſt Stoves. 3 
procured from the Countries of theit 
natural Growth, from whence their 


Bulbs may be eaſily brought, if they b 


are taken out of the Ground when 
their Leaves begin to decay; and 
after drying them in the Shade, they 
ſhould be put up in Nets or Bags, 
and hung up, that the Vermin may 
not come to them. Y 
The fourth Sort is very common 
in Jamaica, and moſt of the Iſland 
of America. The fifth Sort wal 
brought from the Bahama - Iflandi 
The ſixth is very common in thi 
Sparnilh Weſt-Indies : and the ſeventi® 
is a Native of the Iſland of Ceylon. 
All theſe Plants increaſe by Off, 
ſets from their Roots, and flowel 
SH | en 
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extremely well, if they are planted 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into the Bark - bed in 
the Stove, and managed as hath 
been directed for the tender Sorts of 
Amaryllis. 

PANSIES. Vide Viola Tricolor. 

PANICUM, Panic. 

The Characters are; 

I. is a Plant of the Millet-Rind, 
differing from that, by the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Flowers and Seeds ; which, 
of this, grow in a cloſe thick Spike. 

The Species are; 

1. Panicum Germanicum, five 
panicula minore flava. C. B. P. Yellow 
German Panic, with a ſmaller Spike. 

2. Panicum Germanicum, five 
panicula minore alba. C. B, P. White 
German Panic,with a ſmaller Spike. 

3. PanicumM Germanicum, five 
panicula minore purpurea, C. B. P. 
Purple German Panic, with a ſmall- 
er Spike. | | | 

4. Panicum [talicum, five pani- 
cula mapore. C. B. P. Italian Panic, 
with a larger Spike. 

5. Pax icuu Indicum, ſpica obtuſa 


cœrulea. C. B. P. Indian Panic, with 


5 


2 blue obtuſe Spike. 

6. Panicun Iadicum, ppica longi/- 
fima. C. B. P. Indian Panic, with a 
very long Spike. 

7. PanicuM Americanum, ſpica 
obtuſa brevi. Inf. R. H. American 
Panic, with a ſhort obtuſe Spike. 

8. PanicumM Americanum, ſpica 


| longiore acuta. Inſt. R. H. American 


Panic, with alonger-pointed Spike. 
9. Paxicum Hadicum alti//mum, 


ticis femplicibus mollibus, in foliorum 
alis lengiſſimis pediculis inſedentibus. 


Iiſt. R. H. The talleſt Indian Panic, 
with a ſoft fingle Spike, which is 
produced on a long Footſtalk from 
the Wing of the Leaf. | 

The three firſt Sorts are only Va- 
rieties, which differ in the Colour of 
the Grain. Theſe are {owed in ſe- 
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veral Parts of Europe, in the Fields, 


as Corn, for the Suſtenance of the 
Inhabitants : but it is reckoned not 


to afford ſo good Nouriſhment as 


Millet ; however, it is frequently 
uſed in ſome Parts of Germany, to 
make Puddens, Cakes, and Bread, 
This is not ſo much eſteemed as the 
Italian Sort; but as it will ripen 
better in cold Countries than that, 
it 1s generally cultivated where a 
better Sort of Grain will not ſucceed. 1 

The Seeds of theſe Sorts may be 
ſown in the Spring, at the ſame time 
as Barley is ſown, and may be ma- 
naged exactly in the ſame Way: but 
this ſhould not be ſown too thick ; 
for theſe Seeds are very ſmall, and 
the Plants grow ftronger ; therefore 
require more room. The German 
Sort doth not grow above three Feet 
high, unleſs it is ſown on very rich 
Land; in which Caſe it will rife to 
be four Feet high ; but the Leaves 
and Stems of this Corn are very 
large; ſo require to ſtand four or 
five Inches apart; otherwiſe they will 
grow up weak, and come to little. 
Theſe large - growing Corns ſhould 
be ſown in Drills at about eighteen 
Inches apart, ſo that the Ground 
may be hoed between the Rows of 
Corn, to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and the ſtirring of the 
Ground will greatly improve the 
In Judy the Corn will ripen, 
when it may be cut down and dried; 
and then ſhould be houſed. 

The Italian Panic grows much 
larger than the German, and pro- 
duces much larger Spikes ; ſo this 
ſhould be allowed more room to 
grow, otherwiſe 1t will come to lit- 
tle. This is alſo later before it ri- 


pens; ſo it is not very proper for 
cold Countries. 

The other Sorts are Natives of 
very warm Countries, where they 
are nſed by the Inhabitatns to make 
Bread. 
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Theſe, grow very large, 


and require a good Summer, other- 
wiſe they will not ripen in this 
Country. The Seeds of theſe Kinds 
ſhould be ſown the Latter-end of 
March, or the Beginning of April, 
on a Bed of light rich Earth, in a 
warm Situation. They ſhould be 
ſown in Drills about three Feet 


eſunder; and when the Plants come 


up, they muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds, and thinned where they are 
too cloſe. When the Plants are 


grown pretty tall, they ſhould be 


ſupported by Stakes, otherwiſe the 
Winds will break them down : and 
when the Corn begins to ripen, the 
Birds muſt be kept from it, other- 
wiſe they will ſoon deſtroy it. Theſe 
Sorts are preſerved in ſome curious 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety ; 
but they are not worth cultivating 
for Uſe in Exgland. | 

PAPAVER, Poppy. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower, for the moſt part, 
con ſiſis of four Leaves, which are 
laced orbicularly, a Men and in form 
of a Roſe; out of 0 05 Floauer- cup 
(which conſiſts of tawo Leaves) riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward be- 


comes the Fruit or Pol, which is oval 


or oblong, and adorned with a little 
Head; under which, in ſeme Species, 
is open d a Series of Hole: quite round, 
into the Cavity of the Fruit, which is 
defended lengthawi/e wich Variaus 
Leaves or Plates; to which a great 
Number of wery ſmall Seeds adbere, 
The Species are; 

1. PAPAVER Hortenſe, ſemine al- 
Bo, ſativum Dioſcoridis, album Pli- 
110. C. B. P. Garden Poppy, with 
white Seeds. 

2. Pa PAUuER Hortenſe, Semine vi- 
gro, Hlweſtre Dioſcoridis, nigram Pli- 


mio. C. B. P. Garden Poppy, with 


black Seeds. 
3. PaPaveR fore plans, rubrum. 


Par 


P A 
Hort. Ex. Double red Poppy. 


4. ParAvER fore pleno, album, 
C. B. P. Double white Poppy. 
. ParaveR fore pleno purpurea. 
C. B. P. Double purple Poppy. 
6. Pa PAVvER plens flore, nigrum. 
C. B. P. Black double - flower'd 
Poppy. 
7. PAPAVER  laciniatis Hori bus. 
C B. P. Poppy with jagged Flowers. 
8. Paraver flore pleno laciniato 
el:ganter firiato. Hort, Ed. Double 


jagged Poppy, with beautiful firiped 
Flowers. 


. Paraver Orientale hirſutiffi- | 


mum, flore magno. Tourn. Cor. Very. 


rough oriental Poppy, with a large 
Flower. 


10. PAPAVER erraticum majus, 


po Dioſcoridi, Plinio, Theophra to. 
C. 5B. P. Red Poppy, or Corn- 


_ 


. PaPaveR erraticum majus, 


fol forum wvariegatis. H. R. Par. 
Great wild Poppy, whoſe Flower- 


| leaves are variegated. 

12. PaAPaveRr erraticum, fore ple- 
zo. C. B. P. Double wild Poppy, 
commonly called, The Dwarſ Poppy. 


13. Pa rAvERN erraticum, flore ple- 
no miniato. H. R. Par. Wild Poppy. 


with a double vermilion- colour d 


F lower. 
14. PayavER erraticum, fore pleno 


 ienco. H. N. Par. Wild Poppy, with 


a double firy Flower. 

15. ParPAarvr erraticum, flore ple- 
no igneo, marginibus candiais. H. I. 
Wild Poppy, with a double firy 
Flower, edged with White. 

16. PA PAV ER erraticum „Aore ple- 
ne phaniceo, unguibus albis. H. R. 
Wild Poppy, with a double 
purple Flower, and white Bottom. 


PA PAVERerralicum minus. C. 


Leſſer wild Poppy, or Dwarf 


. 

Poppy. 
18. PATA VER luteum percune, la- 

ciniato felio, Cambro - Britanuicum. 


Rail 
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Raii Fyn. Welſh, or Yellow wild 


= Baſtard Popny. 


The firſt Sort is cultivated in Gar- 
dens for medicinal Uſe, and 1s by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be the Plant from 


whence the Opium is procured : of 


this there are ſeveral Varieties, which 
chiefly differ in the Colour of their 
Flowers; but they are no more than 
ſeminal Variations; and therefore 
not worth enumerating in this Place. 

The black Poppy grows wild in 
divers Parts of England: the Seeds 
of. this Kind are ſold to feed Birds, 


1 
ings to the large Borders of the Plea- 
ſure- garden; tho' I think them no- 
ways proper for this, ſince their 
Flowers are but of a ſhort Duration; 
and the Plants, when their Seeds are 
perfected, immediately decay; ſo 
that they appear unſightly : beſides, 
where they grow very cloſe, the 
Flowers are generally ſmall : but if 


they are ſown in Patches upon the 


Borders, and, when the Plants come 
up, are thinned out, ſo as to leave 


but three or four in each Place, they 


will lower very well, and look very 


beautifully. 

All the Sorts of Poppies ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn; for, when they 
are ſown in the Spring, the Plants 
have not time enough to get Strength 


by the Name of Maw-ſeed. Of this 
Sort there are a vaſt Number of Va- 
rieties; ſome of which produce ex- 
ceeding large double Flowers of 
various Colours, and beautifully 
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ſtrip'd: but theſe are apt to vary 
from Seed; therefore you ſhould 
never ſave the Seeds of any ſuch as are 
not very double, and weil-colour'd ; 
from which you may always expect 
to have good Sorts produce. 

The Oriental Poppy is an abiding 
Plant, which produces a large fingle 
Flower in May, which makes a beau- 
tiful Appearance : this may be pro- 
pagated from Seeds, or by parting 
their Roots: the beſt time to tranſplant 
them is at Michaelmas: this muſt have 
a light Soil, and a warm Situation. 

The red Poppy, or Corn-role, is 
never propagated in Gardens; but 
is very common upon chalky dry 
Soils in almoſt every Part of Eng- 
land, where the Plants come up 
amongſt the Corn, and are very 
troubleſome : the Flowers of this 
Kind are brought into the Markets 
for medicinal Uſe. "There are many 
Varieties of this Plant with double 
Flowers, which are cultivated in the 
2 Flower-garden ; but eſpecially the 
Dwarf Sort, of which there are ſome 
with very double Flowers, which are 


beautifully edged with White: theſe 


are by many Perſons ſown for Edg- 


before the hot Weather cauſes them 
to run up to flower; ſo that their 


Flowers are never ſo large or double 


as thoſe ſown in Autumn. When 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
carefully cleared from Weeds, which 
is all the Culture they require, ex- 
cept to pull them up where they are 
too thick; for they thrive better 


when they are ſuffered to remain 


where they were ſown, than if they 
were tranſplanted : but you ſhould 
obſerve to let them have room in 
Proportion to the Growth of the 
Plants. The Sort firſt- mentioned 


grows very large and tall; therefore 
ſhould be not cloſer than eight or 


ten Inches: but the black Sort may 
ſtand ſomewhat nearer; tho' this ap- 
pears handſomer when the Plants 
ſtand ſingle; therefore it is the bet- 
ter way to icatter the Seeds of thoſe 
which have beautiful Flowers very 
thin over the Borders of the Flower- 
garden : and, when the Plants come 


up, they may be pulled out where 
they are not well fituated, leaving 


here-and there a Plant, as the other 
Flowers in the Borders will admit; 
where, at the Seaſon of their Flower- 

814 ing, 
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ing, they will make a pretty Variety 
amongſt the Flowers: but they are 
of ſhort Duration; and having an ill 
Scent, they are leſs eſteemed of late 
Years, ſince the Plenty of other more 
valuable Flowers. 

PAPAVER CORNICULA- 
TUM. Vide Glaucium. 

PAPAVER SPINOSUM. Vide 
Argemone. 
 PAPAYA, Papaw-tree. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a fimple Stalk : the Flnu- 
ers are Male and Female in different 
Plants: the Male Flowers (which 


are barren ) are tubulous, conſiſting of 


one Leaf, and expand in the Form of 


a Star: the Female Flowers confiſl of 
everal Leaves, which expand in form 
of a Roſe, out of whoſe Flower-cup 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a fleſhy Frait, ſhaped like a 


Cucumber or Melon, containing many 


ſmall oblong furrow 'd Secds. 
The Speczes are | 
1. ParayYa Vrudtu meloprponts effi- 
gie. Plum, The Female Papaw, tree, 
bearing a Fruit like the Melopepo. 


2. Pa PA YA fructu maxi nio, pepo- 


nis effigie. Plum. The Female Pa 


paw, tree, bearing a Fruit like the 


Pumk in. 

3. Pa PA YA mas. Boerh Ind. The 
Male Papaw-tree. 

Theſe Plants are very common in 
the Caribbee Iſlands, where they ariſe 
from Seeds, and will produce Fruit 
in eight or ten Months after. | 

\* The Fruit is cut before it is ripe, 
and afterwards ſliced, and ſoak'd in 
Water until the milky Juice be out, 
and then boil'd and eaten as Tur- 
neps, or baked as Apples ; and when 
Tipe, it is eaten as Melons, with Pep- 
per and Sugar, by the Inhabitants 
of thoſe Countries, 

The Flowers of the Male Sort, as 
alſo the Fruit of the Female, are pre- 


ſerved, and ſent over as a Sweetmeat 


have Air 


| ſhould be Kept Wy to the Ana- F 
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to Earope, and are ſaid to be very 
cooling and cordial. 
In England theſe Plants are pre- 
ſerved as Curioſities, by ſuch as de- 
light in Exotics : they are eaſily raiſ. 
ed from the Seeds (which are gene- 
rally brought from the ef- Indies 
in plenty every Year), which ſhould 
be ſown upon an Hot-bed in Febru- 
ary or March; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be planted 
each in a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd 
with rich light Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which, you ſhould let them 
in proportion to the | 
Warmth of the Seaſon, by raiſing 8 
the Glaſſes with Bricks, &c. and you 
muſt often refreſh them with Water. 
When the Plants have grown ſo 
as to fil the Pots with their Roots, 
they muſt be ſhaken out of them, 
preſerving the Earth as intire as poſj- 
ſible to their Roots, and placed in 
larger Pots; which ſhould be filled 
with the ſame light Earth, and plung- 
ed again into the Hot-bed ; obſerv- "Np 
ing to give them Air and Water, as 
was betore directed: and thus from 
time to time, as the Plants increaſe 
their Stature, you ſhould ſhift them 
into larger Pots, which will cauſe 
them to be very ſtrong; and if you 
keep them in the Hot-bed all the a 
Summer, and give them due Attend- 
ance, they will riſe to ſix or ſeven 
Feet high before Winter, 1 
In October they ſhould be placed 
into a new Hot - bed in the Bark- ſtove 
with other tender Exotic Plants, 
where, during the Winter - ſeaſon, 
they muſt be carefully look'd after, 
to water and cleanſe them well from 
Vermin and Filth; and the Stove i 
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na's Heat, as mark'd on the Bota- 


nic Thermometers, in which they 


will thrive, and retain their beauti- 
ful large Leaves all the Winter: and 
the Male Sort will continue to pra- 
duce freſh Flowers all that Seaſon, 
provided you do not keep them too 
dry. The ſecond Year the Female 
Sort will flower, and, if duly at- 
tended, will perfe& the Fruit the 
following Spring. 

Theſe Plants make a very beauti- 
ful Appearance (when grow large) 


amongſt other Exotics in the Stove, 
and deſerve à Place in every Colle- 


ction of rare Plants. 

PARIET ARIA, Pellitory. 

The Characters are; N 

It hath an apetalsus Flower, wvhoſe 
Floaber- cup is divided into four Parts; 
zohich is ſometimes bell-ſhaped, and 
at other times ſhaped like a Funnel, 
with four Stamina (or Threads ) far. 
rounding the Pointal; which Pointal 
becomes, for the moſt part, an oblong 


Sced, ſurrounded by the Flawer-cup : 


to qobich may be added, The Flowers 


are produced from the Wings of the : 


Leaves. 

The Species are; 

. PARIETARIA officinarum, & 
Diofearidis C. P. Pellitory of the 
Wall. 

2. PARIETARIA uinor, ocymi FY 
lio. C. B. P. Leſſer Pellitory, with 
a Baſil-leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is ſup- 
Poſed to be the true Sort, which is 
recommended by Dio/corides for me- 
dicinal Uſe: this is the moſt com- 
mon in Germany, and ſome other 
Countries; but it is very different 


from that which grows wild in Exg- 


land, which is more like the ſecond 


port, tho? I can't poſitively affirm N 


to be the ſame. 


Theſe Plants grow wild upon old 


Walls and Buildings in great Plenty ; 
put may be cultivated by ſowing 
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their Seeds in Autumn, upon a dry 
gravelly or ſtony Soil ; where they 
will thrive much better than in a rich 
Soil, and are preferable for Uſe to 
thoſe which grow in a moiſt rich 
Ground; for though in ſuch Places 
they will often be very rank, yet 
= are not near ſo ſtrongly ſcent- 
ed. 

PARIS, Herb Paris, True-love, 


> Of One- berry. 


The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the . % 
compoſed of four Leaves, which expand 
in form of a Croſs ; the Flower alſo 
hath four Leaves, which ſpread open 


in the ſame manner : in the Centre of 


the Flower is ſituated the ſquare Poin- 
tal, attended by eight Stamina, each 
being crown'd with an oblong erect 
Summit the Pointal afterward 
changes to à roundiſh Berry, having 
four Cells, which are filled with 
Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Genus; VIS. 

Parts foliis quaternis. Lin. Ver. 


berry. 

This Plant grows wild in moiſt 
ſhady Woods, in divers Parts of 
England, but eſpecially in theNorth- 
ern Counties; and it is with great 
Difficulty preſerved in Gardens. 
The only Method to procure it is, 


to take up the Plants from the Places 


where they grow wild, preſerving 
good Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and plant them in a - ſhady moiſt 
Border, where they may remain un- 
diſturbed: in which Situation * 
will live ſome Vears; but as it is 
Plant of little Beauty, it is rarely 
preſerved in Gardens. 
PARKINSONIA. 
The Characters are 
It hath a polypetalous anomalous 
Flower, conſiſting of five diſſimilar 
Leaves, from whoſe Cup ariſes the 
Pointal, 


Herb Paris, True- love, or One- : | 
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Point al, d̃ubieh afterward becomes a 
rough jointed Pod; each Knot or Joint 
containing one kidney ſpbap d Seed. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant; which ie, 

PAaRKINSONLA aculeata, foliis minu- 
bis, uni coſtæ adnexis. Plum Now. Gen. 
Prickly Parkinſonia, with very ſmall 
Leaves, faſtened to one middle Rib. 

This Plant was diſcover'd by Fa- 
ther Plumier in America; who gave 
it this Name, in Honour to the 
Memory of Mr. John Parkinſon, who 


publiſh'd an univerſal Hiſtory of 


Plants in Engliſb, in the Year 1640. 
It is very common in the Span; 
Wefi- Indies; but of late Years it has 
been introduced into the Eng liſb 
Settlements in America, for the Beau- 
ty and Sweetneſs of its Flowers. 
This, in the Countries where it 
grows, naturally riſes to be a Tree 
of twenty Feet high, or more; and 
bears long ſlender Bunches of yel- 
low Flowers, which hang down af- 
ter the ſame manner as the Labur- 
num. Theſe Flowers have a moſt 
agreeable ſweet Scent, ſo as to per- 
fume the Air to a conſiderable Di- 
ſtance round about the Trees ; for 
which Reaſon the Inhabitants of the 
Weft-Indies plant them near their 
Habitations. And thongh this 
Plant has not been introduced many 
Years into the Engliſh Settlements, 
yet it is now become ſo common in 
all the Iſlands, that but few Houſes 
are without ſome of the Trees near 
it ; for it produces Flowers and 
Seeds in plenty, in about two Years, 
from Seed ; ſo that it may ſoon be 
made common in all hot Countries : 
but in Europe it requires a Stove, 
otherwiſe it will not live through 
the Winter. | 
This Plant is propagated bySeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots 
filled with light freſh Earth early in 
the Spring; and the Pots muſt be 


or a Month's time, the Plants will 


plant; which ſhould be done very 
carefully, ſo as not to injure their 


Weather. 
the Plants will grow ſo faſt, as to fill 
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plunged into an Hot bed of Tanner? 
Bark, where, in about three Weeks 


come up; when they ſhould be kept 

clear from Weeds, and frequently 
refreſhed with Water. In a little 
time theie Plants will be fit to tranſ- 


Roots. They muſt be each planted 
into a ſeparate Halfpeny Pot filled 
with freſh light Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ſerving to ſtir up the Tan; and if 
it hath loſt its Heat, there ſhould be 
{ome freſh Tan added, to renew the 
Heat again: then thePlants ſhould be 
ſcreened from the Heat of theSun, un- 
til they have a new Root; after which 
time they ſnhould have freſh Airadmitt- 
ed to them every Day, in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon; and they 
muſt be conſtantly ſupplied witg 
Water every other Day, in warm 7 

With this Management 
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the Pots with their Roots by the ge- =: 
ginning of Zuly : at which time they MF » 
ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a little = 

larger than the former, and plunged 
again into the Bark-bed, provided 
the Plants are not too tall to remain 


under the Frame, without Danger of th 
being ſcorched by the Glaſſes; in ne 
which Caſe they muſt be plunget 
into the Bark- bed in the Stove, where C. 


they may have room to grow. But Sr 
before the Weather becomes cold, 

it will be the beſt way to inure the . 
Plants by degrees to bear the open 

Air, chat they may be harden'd be- 
fore Winter; for if they are kept 
too warm in Winter, the Plants will 
decay before the next Spring. The 
only Method by which I bave ſuc- 
ceeded in keeping theſe Plants thro? 
theWinter, was by hardening them 
in July and Auguſt to bear the open 
Air; and in September I placed them 
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on Shelves in the dry Stove, at the 
oreateſt Diſtance from the Fire, ſo 
that they were in a very temperate 
Warmth ; and there they retained 
their Leaves all the Winter, and 
continued in Health, when thoſe 
which were placed in a warmer Si- 
tuation, as alſo thoſe in the Green- 
houſe, were intirely deſtroyed. 
PARN ASS IA, Graſs of Parzaſſus. 
The Characters are 
E hath a raſe-ſhaped Flower, con- 
fhting of frue Leawes, at the Bottom 
| "of abhich are ſmall fringed Leaves, of 
XZ a greeniſh Colour, which are placed 
= orbicularly : out of the Flower - cup 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
turns to a membranaceous Fruit,uwbich 
oval, having but one Cell, cobich 
. /lled with Seeds, that, for the moſt 
fart, adbere to a fourfold Placenta. 
The Species are; T2 
I. Parnassla paluſtris & wulga- 
= 7:i.. In, R. H. Common Marſh- 
graſs of Parnaſſus. 
2. PaRNASSIA vulgaris, fore ple- 
zo, Common Graſs of Parnaſſus, 
with a double Flower. | 
= The former of theſe Sorts grows 
wild in moiſt Meadows, in ſeveral 
parts of Englana, but particularly in 
the North; but it doth not grow in 
the Neighbourhood of London, any 
nearer than on the other Side of 
Matford, in the low Meadows by 
Caſſfioberry, where it is in pretty 
= creat Plenty, 
; The other Sort 1s an accidental 
Variety of the former; which has 
been diſcovered wild, and tranſplant- 
ed into Gardens. This is but rarely 
to be found, being in very few Gar- 
dens at preſent. 
a Theſe Plants may be taken up 
from the natural Places of their 
Growth, with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, and planted into Pots filled 
with pretty ſtrong freſh undung'd 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 
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tion, where, if. they are covdenty 
watered, they will thrive very well, 
and flower every Summer: but if 
the Plants are planted in the full 
Ground, it ſhould be in a very moiſt 
ſhady Border, otherwiſe they will 
not live; and theſe ſhould be as du- 


ly watered, as thoſe in the Pots in 


dry Weather, to make them produce 
ſtrong Flowers, | 

They may be propagated by part- 
ing of their Roots, which ſhould be 
done in March, before they put out 
new Leaves : but the Roots ſhould 
not be divided too ſmall ; for that 
will prevent their flowering the fol- 
lowing Summer : theſe Roots ſhould 
always be planted in pretty ſtrong 
freſh Earth ; for they will not thrive 
in a light rich Soil. In the Spring 
they muſt be conſtantly watered, if 
the Seafon ſhould prove dry, other- 
wiſe they will not flower; nor ſhould 
they be parted oftener than every 
third Year, to have them ftrong. 
Theſe Plants flower in July, and 
their Seeds are ripe the latter End of 
Auguſt, 5 

It is called Parnaſſus, from Mount 
Parnaſſus, on which it was ſuppoſed 
to grow; and froin the Cattle feed - 
ing on it, it was called a Graſs, 
though the Plant has no Reſemblance 
to any of the Graſs-kind; but is 
more like to the Ranunculus in Flow. 
er ; and the Leavesare pretty broad, 
oblong, and ſmooth. | 

P ARON YCHTIA, Mountain 
Enot-graſs. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an apetalous Floæuer, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral Chiwves, which riſe 
from the Flower-cup, which is ſhaped 
like the Pelvis, and cut into ue Parts, 
for the moſt part like a Crown : the 
Pointal afterward becomes à round 
Seed, wurapt up in a fue corneredHuſt, 
which was before the Floæver- cup. 

The Species are; 
| 1. Paro- 
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| fuja, ſerpylli folio, 
Dwarf Eaſtern Mountain Knot-graſs, 
with a Mother-of-thyme-leaf. 
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1. PaxonYcnia Hiſpanica, Cluſ. 
Hifp. Spaniſh Mountain K not graſs. 
2. PARONYCHIA Narbonenſis ere- 
&a. Inſt. R. H. Upright Mountain 
Knot-graſs of Narbonne. 


3. PARONYCHIA Hiſpanica ſupina 


Alfinefolia, capitulis minus compactis. 
Inſt. R. H. Low Spaniſh Moun- 


tain Knot-graſs, with a Chickweed- 
leaf, and the Heads leſs compact. 


4. PARONYCHIA Hiſpanica fru- 
ticoſa, myrti folio. Inft. R. H. Shrub- 
by Spam Mountain Knot-graſs, 


with a Myrtle-leaf. 
5. PARONYCHIA L1fitanica, poly- 


goni folio, capitulis echinatis. Inſt. R. 


H. Portugal Mountain Knot-graſs, 
with prickly Heads. | 


6. PARON YCHIA Orientalis humi- 
Tourn. Cor. 


The five Sorts firſt - mentioned 
grow wild in Spain, Portugal, and 


the South of France, where they ge- 
nerally are found near the Sea, on 
the Sides of Banks; but the ſixth 
Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 
fert in the Levant, They are all 


(except the ſecond and fourth Sorts) 
low Plants, which trail on the 
Ground, in the ſame manner as our 


common Knot-graſs ; but continue 


ſeveral Years. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved by 


thoſe who are curious in Botany, for 


the ſake of Variety; but are ſeldom 
admitted into other Gardens; though 


Me firſt Sort may have room in eve- 


ry good Garden, for the fine Ap- _ 


pearance it makes in Autumn, when 


the ſilvery ſcaly Heads, which are 


produced at every Joint of the 
Branches, make a goodly Shew. 


They may all be propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of light 


freſh Earth, in an open Situation, 


about the Middle or Latter-end of The Jeſuits Bark. tree. 


„ 
March ; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be carefully weed- 
ed ; and if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, they muſt be now-and-then wa- 
tered. When the Plants are large 
enough to tranſplant, they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and ſome of 
them planted in Pots, and the others 
on a warm Border, where they may 
be ſheltered in Winter ; otherwiſe 
they will not live in this Country. 
Thoſe which are planted in Pots, 
ſhould be placed under an Hot-bed- 
frame, where they may be ſcreened 
from hard Froſt ; but ſhould have 
as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather. With this Management 
the Plants may be preſerved many 


Years, and will flower every Seaſon; i 
but they rarely produce any Seeds in 


this Country. 
PARSLEY. Vide Apium. 
PARSNEP. Vid Paſtinaca. 


PARTHENIUM, Baſtard Fever- 
| few. | "5 


The Characters are; 


It hath a radiated di ſcous Floaver, 1 
conſiſting of ſeveral Florets, which * 


"+3 30" 
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cupy the Diſe, but are barren : tbe 


Half. forets, which are ſhaped like an 3 
Heart, are ſucceeded by black Seeds, © 


cohich are naked, having no Down 1 
adhering to them: to which may be 


added, The Flower-cup is ſimple, and 2 


cut into five Parts in the Bottom. 
The Species are 


1. PaRTHENIUM foliis compoſite © 


multifidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baſtard 


F everfew, with a Mugwort-leaf. 


Feverfew, with an Elecampane- 


leaf. | 


3. PARTHENTUM foltis lanceolatis 


ferratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrub- 


2. PaRTHENIUM foliis owatis | 
crenatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baſtard | 


ot 
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by Baſtard Feverfew, with fpear- 3 
ſhap'd Leaves, by ſome falſly call'd, 3 
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1 ly in ſeveral Parts of the Spaniſh 
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The firſt Sort grows wild in great 
Plenty in the Iſland of Zamaica, and 
in ſome other of the Engliſb Settle- 
ments in the Moſt-Indies, where it 
is called wild Wormwood, and is 
uſed by the Inhabitants as a vulne- 
rary Herb. ; ; 

The ſecond Sort grows plentiful- 


IVeſt-Indies ; from whence the Seeds 


have been brought to Europe. 


The firſt is an annual Plant,which 


may be propagated by ſowing the 
| Seeds on an Hot-bed early in the 


Spring; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed on another Hot- bed, at about 


five or fix Inches Diſtance, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken new Root; after 


which time they muſt have a pretty 


large Share of freſh Air in, warm 
Weather, by raiſing of the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed everyDay ;and they 
muſt be duly watered every other 
Day at leaſt. When the Plants have 
grown fo as to meet each other, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
preſerving a Ball of Earth to their 
Roots; and each planted into a ſe- 
parate Pot filled with light rich 


XZ Earth; and if they are plunged into 


a moderate Hot-bed, it will greatly 
facilitate their taking freſh Root ; 


but where this Conveniency is want- 


ing, the Plants ſhould be removed 


to a warm-ſheltered Situation, where 


they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun 
until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they may be expo- 


ſed, with other tender annual Plants, 


in a warm Situation ; where they 
will flower in Jah, and their Seeds 
will ripen in September. But if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove cold and wet, it 
will be proper to have a Plant or 
two in Shelter, either in the Stove,or 
under tall Frames, in order to have 


good Seeds, it thoſe Plants which 
„ 6 | 


This Plan 
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are expoſed ſhould fail, whereby the 
Species may be preſerved. 

The ſecond Sort is a perennial 
Plant,which dies to the Ground eve- 
ry Autumn, and ſhoots up again the 
following Spring. The Seeds of 
this Sort were ſent me by my good 
Friend Dr. Thomas Dale, from South- 
Carolina, where the Plants grow 
wild. This may be propagated by 
parting of the Roots in Autumn, and 
may be planted in the full Ground, 
where it will abide the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well. This 


Sort flowers in July, but ſeldom 


produces good Seeds in England. 
The third Sort has been many 

Years preſerved in the Engliſb Gar- 

dens. This was brought from Ame- 


rica for the true Jeſuits Bark-tree ; 


but it hath been ſince diſcovered, 
that the Tree from whence that 
Bark is taken, is of a different Ge- 
nus from this; and, by the Seed veſ- 


ſels, appears to be near akin to the 
Juſticia. 


t was generally preſerv- 
ed in Pots, and houſed in the Win- 


ter; but, of late Vears, it hath been 


planted in the open Air, where it 


thrives, and endures the Cold very 
well, provided it is planted in a 
ſheltered Situation. It may be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in March, upon a Border 
of loamy Earth ; and if the Spring 
ſhould prove dry, they muſt be often 
watered, otherwiſe the Cuttings will 
fail: but if they are properly ma- 
nag d, they will be well rooted by 
the Autumn, and may then be tranſ- 
planted, It may alſo be propagated 
by Layers, which will be well rooted 
in one Year ; or from Suckers, 
which are often produced in plen 

from the Roots of the old Plants: 
but as there 1s little Beauty in the 
Plant, and as the Shoots are ver 


_ irregular, and thinly diſpoſed; few 


Ferſons 
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Perſons eare to preſerve the Plants, 
unleſs it be for the ſake of Variety. 
PASQUE-FLOWER. Vid: Pal. 


fatilla. 
PASSE RINA, e 


This Title was applied by Tragus 


to a Plant of another Genus; but 
Dr. Linnæus has conſtituted a new 

Genus by this Name. 

| The Characters are; 


The Flower bath no Empalement, ; 


and conſiſts of one Leaf, which is tu- 


4 bulous, and cut into four Parts at the 
- Brim : in the Centre of the Flower 


is fituated the Pointal, attended by 


eight Stamina: the Pointal afterward 
changes to an oval Fruit, having one 


Cell, in which is _ one oval- 
pointed Seed. | 
The Species are; 
1. PasSERINA ſoliis a 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. 


with very narrow Leaves. 


2. PassERINA folits lanceolatts. 


Liz. Hort. Clif. Sparrow - wort, 
with ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves. 


The firſt Sort hath been mention- 


ed by ſome Authors under the Title 
of Thymelea tomentoſa, &c. and the 
ſecond Sort under the Title of Erica 


Africana, &c. and both of them 


have had ſeveral Names applied to 
them ; which were ſo confuſed, as 
render it very difficult to know the 
Plants they mentioned. 


Theſe Plants grow to the Height 


of four or five Feet, in Exgland, and 


may be trained up very regular; and 


as they are ever green, there may 
be a Plant or two of each Sort al- 
| lowed to have a Place in the Green- 
- houſe, where a Collection of rare 
Plants is maintain'd. 

Theſe are both propagated by 
| Cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
in the Spring, upon a moderate Hot- 
bed ; where, if they are duly wa- 
died; and ſcreened from the Syn, 


wy will take Root in about three 


Sparrow - wort | 


| 2 
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Months, fo as to be fit to remove; 
wen they ſhould be each tranſplant. 


ed into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh 


light Earth, and placed in a ſhady 


Situation until they have taken 
Root ; after which time; they may 


be placed in a ſheltered Situation; 
with other hardy Exotic Plants, till 
October; when they muſt be remo- 
ved into the Green-houſe for the 


Winter: ſeaſon, and may be treated 

in the ſame manner as hath been di- 

reed for Hermannia's. | 
PASSION-FLOWER. Yi: Graa 


nadilla. 


PASTINACA, Parſhep, 
'The Geraer are; 
bi is a Plant with roſe and uthbel- 


lated Flawers, confiſting of many Pe- 


tals or Leaves placed orbicularly, an 


which are won. large, thin, border d, 


and generally caſting eff their Cover: 


The Species are; 
1. PasTINaca /ativa latifolia, 


C. B. P. Garden Parſnep. 


2. PasTiNnaca Hv iris latifolia. 
C. B. P. Wild Parſnep. 
. PasTINACA fylwueſtris alti ſſima. 
The talleſt wild Parinep, or 
Hercules's All-heal. 

The ſecond Sort grows wild in di- 
vers Parts of England, upon theSides 
of dry Banks; and is by ſome affirm- 
ed to be no- ways different from the 
firſt Sort, but by Cultivation : 


Which is a very great Miſtake; for 


1 have ſown the Seeds of both Sorts 
in the ſame Bed for ſeveral Years ; 
but could not find, that either Sort 
alter'd in the leaſt, the ſecond ſtill re- 
taining the ſame Smoothneſs in the 
Leaf, and the ſame pale Colour, and 
Largeneſs of Root; as did the 
firſt its uſual Roughneſs, dark-green 
Colour, and itender Roots : 


: nor do 


; reſting on the Empalement ; which D 
turns to a Fruit, compoſed of two Seeds, Þ 


to theſe Marks muſt be added, That the | 4 


Leaves are winged and large. 
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they were cultivated ever ſo long. 
The Root and Seeds of the ſecond 
Sort is ſometimes uſed in Medicine; 


| but it is ſeldom cultivated in Gar- 


dens, the Markets being ſupplied 
from the Fields: yet the Druggiſts 
commonly ſell the Seeds of the Gar- 
den-kind for it ; which they may 
purchaſe at an eaſy Price, when it is 
too old to grow. 

The firſt Sort is cultivated in 
Kitchen-gardens z theRoots of which 
are large, ſweet, and accounted very 


nouriſhing. They are propagated 


by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
February or March, ina rich mellow 
Soil ; which muſt be well dug, that 
their Roots may run downward ; the 


greateſt Excellency being the Length 


andBigneſs of the Roots. Theſe maybe 
ſownalone, or with Carrots, as is prac- 


tiſed by the Kitchen- gardeners near 


London; ſome of whom alſo mix 
Leeks, Onions, and Lettuce, with 
their Parſneps: but this I think very 


wrong; for it is not poſſible, that 


ſo many different Sorts can thrive 


well together, except they are al- 


lowed a conſiderable Diſtance; and 
if ſo, it will be equally the ſame to 


ſow the different Sorts ſeparate. 
However, Carrots 


may be ſown very well, eſpecially 


where the Carrots are deſigned to 


be drawn off very young ; becauſe 
the Parſneps generally ſpread moſt 
toward the Latter-end of Summer, 
which is after the Carrots are gone; 
ſo that there may be a double Crop 


upon the ſame Ground. 


When the Plants are come up, 
you ſhould hoe them out, leaving 
them about ten Inches or a Foot a- 
ſunder; obſerving at the ſame time 
to cut up all the Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow, would ſoon over- 
dear the Plants, and choak them: 
this muſt be repeated three or four 
times in the Spring, according as you 


1 believe either Sort will alter, if 


and Parſneps 


PA 
find the Weeds grow; but in the 


latter Part of Summer, when the 


Plants are ſo ſtrong as to cover the 
Ground, they will prevent the 


Growth of Weeds; ſo that after 


that Seaſon they will require no far- 


ther Care. 


When the Leaves begin to decay, 
the Roots may be dug up for Uſe ; 
before which time they are ſeldom 
well taſted : nor are they good for 
much late in the Spring, after they 
are ſhot out again: ſo that thoſe 
who would preſerve theſe Roots for 
Spring-uſe, ſhould dig them up in 
the Beginning of February, and bu- 
ry them in Sand, in a dry Place, 
where they will remain good until 
the middle of April, or later. | 

If you intend to ſave the Seeds of 
this Plant, you ſhould make choice 
of ſome of the tongeſt, ſtraiteſt, and 
largeſt Roots ;. which ſhould be 
planted about two Feet aſunder, in 
ſome Place where they may be de- 
fended from the ſtrong South and 
Weſt Winds ; for the Stems of theſe 
Plants commonly grow to a great 
Height, and are very ſubje& to be 
broken by ſtrong Winds, if expoſed 
thereto : they ſhould be conſtantly 
kept clear from Weeds ; and if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, you 
muſt give them ſome Water twice a 


Week, which will cauſe them to pro- 


duce a greater Quantity of Seeds ; 
which will be much ſtronger than if 
they were wholly negleted. To- 
ward the Latter-end of Auguſt, or 
the Beginning of September, the 
Seeds will be ripe ; at which time 
you ſhould carefully cut off the 
Heads, and ſpread them upon a 
coarſe Cloth for two or three Days, 
to dry; after which, the Seeds ſhould 
be beaten off, and put up for Uſe : 
but you muſt never truſt to theſe 
Seeds aſter they are a Year old ; for 


they will ſeldom grow beyond that 


Age. | The 
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The third Sort 1s preſerv'd in Bo- 
tanic Gardens, amongſt ſome other 
Sorts of theſe Plants, for Variety ; 
but is ſeldom propagated for Ule. 


This is by many ſuppoſed to be the 


the Panaces Syriacum of the Antients, 
from whence the Opopanax is taken, 
which is ſuppoſed to be the concrete 
Juice of this Plant; as is the 4/z 
Fætida ſuppoſed to be the concrete 
Juice of one Species of this Genus. 

All theſe Sorts may be cultivated 
by ſowing their Seeds early in the 
Spring, or in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe ; and ſhould be ma- 
naged as the Garden - kind, with 
this Difference ; viz. the Plants 
ſhould not ſtand nearer than two 
'Feet and an half Diſtance ; but then 
they need not be reduced to this 
until the ſucceeding Spring. Theſe 
Roots are perennial, and may be re- 
moved with Safety at any time after 
their Leaves are decay'd : they ſel- 
dom produce Seeds until the third 
Year after they are ſown. | 

PAVIA, The Scarlet Flowering 
 Horſe-cheftnur, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 
The Leaves are like thoſe of the 
' Horſe-cheſtnut : the Flower is of an 
anomalons Figure, and conſiſts of five 
Leaves, which are ſo diſpoſed as ta 
reſemble a Lip-flewer : the two upper- 
moſt are united, and form a ſort of 
Helmet: the three undermoſ? appear 
Somewhat like a Mouth gaping: theſe 
Flowers are diſpoſed into a Spike, and 
are of a beautiful ſcarlet Colour: the 
Owary, which riſes in the Centre of 
the Flower-cup, afterward becomes an 
oblong pyramidal Fruit, divided into 
three Celli, in each of which is lodg'd 
one globular Seed. 

There is but one Species of this 
Tree; viz. ; 

Pavia. Boerh. Ind. The Scar- 


let Flowering Horſe-cheftnut, v#l- 


$9» 


— 


they generally decay to the Ground; 


Stems. | 


„ 
This Tree is a Native of Aueri- 
ca, from whence the Seeds were 
firſt brought into Europe n grows ' 
in great Plenty in the Woods of 
South-Carolina, but is very hardy, 
enduring the ſevereſt Cold of ou 
Climate in the open Air. | 

It may be propagated by ſowing | 
the Seeds in the Spring, upon a warm 
Border of light ſandy Earth; and 
when the Plants come up, they 


ſhould be carefully clear'd from 


Weeds: but they muſt not be tranſ- 
planted until the Year following. 
Butas theſeSeedling- plants are tender 


while they are young, ſo they ſnould 


be cover'd with Mats the next Win- 
ter; and this ſhould be carefully | 
perform'd in Autumn, when the 
early Froſts begin : for as the Top 
of theſe young Plants will be very 
tender, ſo a ſmall Froſt will pinch 
them; and when the Tops are kill'd, 


and when this happens, they ſeldom 
make good Plants after, Therefore 
this ſhouid be conſtantly obſerv'd 
for two Years, or three at moſt, by 
which time the Plants will have got- 
ten Strength enough to reſiſt the 
Froſt ; when they ſhould be remov'd | 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot, and | 
placed either in a Nurſery to be 
train'd up, or elſe where they are to 
remain; obſerving, if the Seaſon be | 
dry, to water them until they have 

taken Root, as alſo to lay ſome 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, to prevent the Sun and 
Wind from drying it too faſt : and | 
as the Plants advance, the lateral | 
Branches ſhould be pruned off, in 
order to reduce them to regular | 


D 


Vou muſt alſo obſerve to dig the 
Ground about their Roots every 
Spring, that they may be looſe, to 
admit the Fibres of the Roots, 
which, while young, are too tender 

| | | to 


PE 
to penetrate.the Ground, if it be ve- 
ry hard. 


will greatly advance, and in four or 
five Years will produce Flowers and 
Fruits, which in warm Seaſons are 


the Plants may be multiplied there- 
from very fait. i” "1 
This Tree may alſo be propaga- 
ted by budding or inarching it upon 
= the common Horſe-cheſtnut ; which 
is the common Method practiſed by 
| the Nurſery-men : but the Trees 

| thus raiſed will never arrive to near 
the Size of thoſe which are produ- 
ced from Seeds ; nor will they grow 
near fo faſt. . 

Such of theſe Trees as are raiſed 
from Seeds, if planted in a good 


„ Soil, will grow to twenty - five or 
\ WE thirty Feet high, and produce great 
$ 


= Numbers of beautiful red Flowers, 


ning of June; at which Seaſon it 
makes a beautiful Appearance a- 
mongſt other hardy Trees. 

= PEACH. Vid Perſica. 
PE AR. Pd: Pyrus. 

| PEAS. ide Piſum. | 
PEAS EVERLASTING. Yi 


'd | 
Lathyrus. : 
bo PEDICULARTS, Rattle, Cocks- 


comb, or Louſewort. 


this Plant, which grow wild in Paſ- 
tures in ſeveral Parts of Exgland, and 


me f 
the in ſome low Meadows are very 
1 troubleſome to the Paſtures; eſpeci- 
and ally one Sort with yellow Flowers, 


which riſes to be a Foot high, or 
more, and is often in ſuch Plenty, as 


ulat to be the moſt predominant Plant: 
but this is very bad Food for Cattle; 
he and when it is mowed with the Graſs. 
4 ay or Hay, renders it of little Value. 
| he Seeds of this Plant are general- 
3 y ripe by the time the Graſs is mow- _ 
dots, Ed: 

der 1 : fo that whenever Perſons take 


Vol. III. 


With this Management the Plants 


perfected enough to grow; ſo that 


which commonly appear the Begin- 


There are four different Kinds of g 


P E. 
Graſs-ſeed for ſowing, they ſhould be 
very careful, that noxe of this Seed 
1s mixed with it. As theſe Plants 
are never cultivated, I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with their ſeve- 
ral Varieties. | 

PELECINUS.- 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous (or Pea- 
Bloom) Flower, out of whoſe Empale- 
ment riſes the Pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a plain bicapſular and 
bivalve Pod, indented on each Side 
like a Saw, and filled with plain kid- 


ney ſhaped Secs. 


We know but one Species of this 
Plant; viz. | 

PeLECINUsS wulpartis. Inſt. K. I. 
Common Pelecinus. 

This Plant is preſerv'd in Botanic 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety : 
it is an annual Plant; fo the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown early in April, on a 
Bed of freſh light Earth, in Drills 
about eighteen Inches aſunder : and 


When the Plants are come up, they 


ſhould be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds 3 and where they are too 
cloſe, they ſhould be thinn'd, leav- 
ing them fix or eight Inches Diſtance 
in the Rows, and obſerve always ta 


keep them clear from Weeds, which 


is all the Culture they require. Theſe 
Plants fpread on the Ground, and 
from the Wings of the upper Leaves 
the Flowers are produced on ſlender 
Footſtalks, which are ſmall, and of 
a dirty-red Colour; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by Pods, which are flat, and 


indented on both Sides, reſembling 


the Saw of the Saw-fiſh. 
PELLITORY OF THE 

WALL. Vid. Parietaria. 
PENTAPHYLLOIDES. Vid 

Potentilla. | 
PENY-ROYAL, Vide Pulegi- 

um. 

PEONY. Vide Pzonia. 

PEPO, Pump ion. 
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The Character are } 0 
The Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, 
avhich is bell ſbaped, expanded at the 
Top, and cut inio ſeveral Segments : of 
theſe Flowers ſome are Male, and ſome 


are Female, as in the Cucumbers and 


Melons: the Female Flowers grow 
1 on the Top of the Embryo, which 
afterward becomes an oblong or round 
Heſey Fruit, having ſometimes an hard, 
rugged, or uneven Rind, with Knobs 
and Furrows ; and is often divided in- 
to three Parts, inclofeng flat Seeds, that 
are edged or rimmed about, as it were, 
with a Ring, and fix'd to a ſpongy 
Placenta. | 

The Species are; Bu 

1. Pero cblongus. C. B. P. The 
greater oblong Pumpion. 

2. PePo vulgaris. Raii Hifi, The 
common Pumpion. 


3. PEPO rotundus, aurantii forma. 


C. B. P. Orange - ſhap'd Pum pion. 

4. Pero ructu parvo pyriformi. 
Tourn. Pear-ſhap'd Pumpion. 

5. Pero fruttu minimo ſphæ rico. 
Tourn. Pumpion with a very {mall 
ſpherical Fruit. | 

There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of theſe Fruits, which ſeem to be 
only ſeminal Variations ; ſo that it 
would be needleſs to mention them 
all in this Place, ſince the Seeds taken 
from any one of the Sorts will not 


continue the ſame three Years toge- 


ther, if ſown in the ſame Garden, as 
J have ſeveral times experienced. 


Perſons cultivated for their Fruit; 
which, when ripe, they cut open, 
and take out the Seeds; and then 
flice ſome Apples into the Shells, 
mixing them with the Pulp of the 
Fruit and Sugar: this they bake in 
an Oven, and afterwards eat it ſpread 
upon, Bread and Butter : but it is 
too ſtrong for Perſons of weak Sto- 
machs, and only proper for Coun- 


P E 


try people, who nſe much Exer- 
ciſe. | 
The Seeds, of theſe Plants are uſed 
as one of the four cold Seeds in 
Medicine. | a 
The other Sorts are preſerved by 
ſome curious Perſons, for Variety; 
but are of little Uſe, being good for 
nothing when grown old; but while 
they are very ſmall, ſome Perſons 
gather and boil them, like Turneps, 
or as they do the Squaſhes ; and are 
very fond of them. ” 
Theſe may be propagated in the 


ſame manner as was directed for the 


Gourds ; to which I ſhall refer the 5 
Reader, to avoid Repetition. 1 
PERES RIA, Barbados Gooſeber - 


ry, wulpo, 5 
The Characters are; 


It hath a roſe:ſbaped Floauer con- 


filing of ſeveral Leaves, which are IH 


placed orbicularly ; whoſe Cup after- 
ward becomes @ ſoft fleſhy globular | 
Fruit, beſet with Leaves: in the 
middle of the Fruit are many flat 
roundi/h Secds, imcluded in a Muci- 
lage. | 

We know but one Species of this | 
Plant; ws. 


PERESKIA aculeata, fore allo, 


Fructu flaveſcente, Plum. Now. Gen. 
Prickly Pereſkia, with a white | 
Flower, and a yellowiſh Fruit. 

This Plant grows in ſome Parts of 
the Spaniſb Meſt- Indies, from whence 


| | it was brought to the Eng ſh Settle- 
The two firſt Sorts are by ſome 


ments in America, where it is call'd 
a Gooſeberry, and by the Dutch it is 
call'd Blad-apple. This Plant hatk 
many flender Branches, which will | 
not ſupport themſelves 3 ſo muſt be 
ſupported by Stakes; otherwiſe they 
will trail on whatever Plants grow 
near them. Theſe Branches, as alſo 
the Stem of the Plant, are beſet with 
long whitiih Spines, which are pro- 
Gue'd in Tufts, The Leaves are 

| k roundiſh, 


p E 


and the Fruit is about the Size of a 
Walnut, having Tufts of ſmall 
Leaves on it, and hath a whitiſh 
mucilaginous Pulp. | 
It may be propagated by planting 
the Cuttings during any of the Sum- 
mer-months: theſeCuttings ſhould be 
1 in Pots filled with freſh light 
== Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot: bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving 
do ſhade them from the Heat of the 
Day, as alſo to refreſh chem every 
third or fourth Day with Water. 
In about two Months the Cuttings 
will have made good Roots, when 
they may be carefully taken out of 
= the Pots, and each planted in a ſe- 
== parate Pot fill'd with freſh Earth, 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, where they may remain du- 
ring the Summer-ſeaſon ; but at Mi- 
chaelmas, when the Nights begin to 
be cold, they ſnould be removed in- 
to the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed. During the Winter- ſea- 
ſon, the Plants muſt be kept warm, 
and ſhould be water'd twice a Week; 
but in cold Weather it ſhould not 
be given in large Quantities. In 
Summer they muſt have a large 
Share of Air, and muſt be more 
plentifully water'd : but they ſhould 
conſtantly remain in the Stove 3 for 
though they will bear the open Air 
in Summer, in a warm Situation, 
yet they will make no Progreſs, if 
chey are placed abroad; nor do they 
thrive near ſo well in the Dry- ſtove, 
as when they are plunged in the 
Tan; ſo that the beſt Way is to ſet 
them next a Trellace, at the Back of 


ow the T'an-bed, to which their Branches 
S fo may be faſtened, to prevent their 
with railing on other Plants, This Plant 


ers or Fruit in Exgland; but as there 
are ſeveral Plants pretty well grown 
a che Gardens of the Curioas, ſo 


roundifh, very thick and ſucculent; 


has not as yet produced either Flow- 


„ 
we may expect ſome of them will 
flower in a ſhort time. 

PERICLYMENUM, Trumpet- 

honey ſuckle, vo. ST 

The Characters are; 8 

It hath the whole Appearance of . 

the Honeyſuckle ¶ from which it differs 

in the Shape of the Flower ), which 

is txbulgſe or bell. ſhaped; and expands 

ai the Top, where it is cut into ſeves 

ral almoſt equal Segments. 
The Species are; 

1. PERICLYMENUM F7irginiamm, 

Semper vi rens & florens. H. L. Vir. 
ginian Scarlet Honeyſuckle, vulgo. 


2. PERICLYMENUM racemoſum, 
Hore fleweſcente, frudtu niveo. Plum. 


Tab. Hort. Flth. Branching Trum- 


pet - honeyſuckle, with a yellow 
Flower, and a ſnowy Fruit, com- 
monly call'd in Barbados, Snowber- 
ry-buſn. 

3. PERICLYMENUM arboreſcens, 
ramulis inflexis, flore lnateo. Plum. 
Cat. Tree-like Trumpet - honey 
ſuckle, with a yellow Flower. 

4. PerRICLYMENUM aliud arbore- 
ſcens, ramulis inflexis, flare corallins, 
Plum. Cat, Tree: like Trumpet- 
honey ſuckle, wita a coralline Flow- 
er. 
The firſt Sort is a Shrub greatly 
eſteem'd for the Beauty of its Flow- 
ers, which are of 4 fine ſcarlet Co- 
lour, the Leaves continue all the 
Year green, and it continues flowet- 
ing moſt Part of the Summer. 

It may be propagated by laying 
down .the tender Branches in the 
Spring, obſerving in dry Weather to 
refreſh them with Water, which 
will greatly facilitate their Rooting: 
the Spring following, they. will be 
fit to tranſplant ; when they ſhould 
be cut off from the old Plants, and 
carefully taken up, ſo as not to in- 
jure their Roots. The beſt time to 
remove them is in March, jult before 
they ſhoot out; but you muſt ob- 

1 ſerve, 
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ſerve, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 6 


to water them, and lay a littleMulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground 
near their Stems, to prevent the 


Ground from drying too faſt. It 


ſhould have a firong moiſt Soil, and 
be expoſed to the South-eaſt Sun; 
but muſt have the Aſſiſtance of a 


Wall or Pale to ſupport the Branch- 


es, otherwiſe they will trail upon 
the Ground. 

This Plant, although a Native of 
Virginia, yet, if planted in a clear 
Air, will endure the ſevereſt Cold 
of our Climate very well ; but it 
will not thrive in cloſe Places, or too 
near the City, the Smoke ariſing 


from the Sea-coal Fires being very 


pernicious to it. 

The ſecond Sort is pretty com- 
mon in Barbados and Famaica, where 
the Inhabitants give it the Name of 


|  Snowberry-buſh, from the extreme 


Whiteneſs of ' the Fruit. The third 


and fourth Sorts were diſcover'd by 


Father Plumier in ſome of the French 


Settlements in America; and ſince 


by the late Dr. Houſtoun at La Vera 
Crux. | | 
- Theſe are all of them very tender 


Plants; ſo muſt conſtantly remain in 


the Bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive in this Country. ey 
may be propagated by Seeds, which 


ſhould be brought over either in 
Sand or Earth, otherewiſe they ſel- 
dom ſucceed : when they arrive, the 
Tubs of Earth, in which the Seeds 


wereſown,ſheuld be into an 


Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving 


frequently to water them : and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 


be carefully tranſplanted into ſepa- 


rate ſmall Pots filled with freſh rich 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed 


Of 


about Michae/mas, when they ſhould 


be plunged into the Bark-bed in 


the Stove, and treated as other ten- 


wulgo. 


Pointal, which riſes in the Centre of 


nearly reſembling that of the Apocy- 


 Dogs-bane of Montpelier, with ſharp- 


3 where they may remain til! 


| PE 
der Exotic Plants from the ſame 
Countries ; and in two or three 


Years the Plants will flower, when 
they will make an agreeable Varie- 


ty. 3 | 
PERIPLOCA, Virginian Silk, 
The Character, are; | 
The Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, 
ewhich is more expanded at the Brim 
than thoſe of the Apocynum ; the 


the Flower - cup, becomes a Fruit fo 


num, as not to be diſtinguiſb d there- 
from, but by very curious Obſervers: 
to ewhich ſhould be added, It hath 
climbing Stalks. | 
The Species are; 
1. PERI LOV oliisoblongis. Tourn, 
Periploca with oblong Leaves. 
2. PrRIT LOA Monſpeliaca, foliis 
rotundioribus. Journ. Periploca of 
Montgelier, with rounder Leaves. | 
3. PeriPLOCA foliis cblongis an- 
guſtioribus. Inſt. R H. Longer and | 
narrower-leav'd Virginian Silk, or | 
Climbing Dogs-bane. | 
4. PerIPLOCA Monſpeliaca, foliis 
acutioribus. Inſt. R. H. Climbing 


E o cc 


pointed Leaves. 

5. PERIPLOCA Americana, fructu 
molliter echinato. Inſt. R. H. Ameri- 
can Climbing Dogs - bane, with a 
prickly Fruit. 1 

6. PERIPLOCA Americana latifo- | 
lia, ſiligua dura oblonga, tumida & 
glabra. Inſt. R. H. Broad - leav'd 
American Climbing Dogs bane, with. | 
a long hard ſmooth ſwelling Pod. 

7. PerIPLoOCa Americana ſcan- 
dens, ſalicis, anguſtiſi mo folio, fort 
albo. Plum. Climbing American 
Dogs-bane, with a narrow Willow- 
leat, and a white Flower, 

8. PErRIPLOCA Americana repens | 
umbellata, foliis citri, fore coccineo. 
Plum, Creeping American mw 
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bane, with a Citron- leaf, and ſcar- 


let Flowers, growing in an Umbel. 
9. PeriPLoCa Americana ſcan- 
dens, folio citri, frudtu maxims. 


Plum. American Climbing Dogs- 


bane, with a Citron-leaf, and alarge 
Fruit. 


10. PERITLOCA Americana ſcan- 


dens, folio convotuuli, fruftu alato. 
| Plum. American Climbing Dogs- 
| bane, with a Convolvulus-leaf, and 
a winged Fruit. | 
The firſt Sort hath woody Branches, 
which twiſt themſelves about each 
other, .or whatever Support 1s near 
it, and will riſe to the Height of 
thirty Feet or upwards: this pro- 
duces its ſtarry - ſhap'd Flowers in 
Cluſters from the Footſtalks of the 
Leaves; which are of a dark-purple 
Colour, but have no cent. 
= This may be propagated by lay- 


f EX ing down its Branches in the Spring, 

== which will take Root in a Year's 
time; when the Layers may be taken 
3 off, and tranſplanted where they are 
r | to remain ; which ſhould be either 


againſt a lofty Wall or Building, or 
elie placed in Wilderneſs-quarters 
amongit other tall-flowering Trees, 
where they ſhould bz ſupported by 
ſtrong Poles, about which theſe 
Plants will twine, and riſe to a great 
Height. This Sort is hardy, and 
will endure the Cold of our Winters 
very well, 
dry Soil. 
It produces its Flowers in June 
and July; but rarely perfects its 
Seeds in England. The Flowers are 
beautiful; but, for their 
ay have a Place amongſt 
other hardy Shrubs in every good 
Garden. | 

The ſecond, third, and fourth 


Roots, which grow to the Size of a 
Parſnep, and will continue many 
Years. Theſe will live in the full 


provided it is planted in 


the 


have annual Stalks, but perennial | 


= = 
Ground in England, if they are 
planted in a dry Soil, and have a 
warm Situation; their Branches de- 


cay in Autumn, and freſh are ſent + 


out from their Roots in the Spring, 
which twiſt in the ſame manner as 
Hops, to whatever is near them, and 
grow to the Height of ſix or ſeven 
Feet: the Flowers are of a greeniſh- 
white Colour; ſo there is little Beauty 


in them. 


The other ſeven Sorts are tender, 
being Natives of the warm Parts of 
America. The Seeds of all theſe 
Sorts were ſent to England by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun, who collected them 
in Jamaica, at Campechy, and Car- 
thagena, where they grow in great 
Plenty, and twiſt themſelves round 
whatever Trees grow near them; 
and ſome of them riſe to the Height 
of forty or fifty Feet, or more. Some 
of theſe Sorts produce very large 
warted Pods, which are full of ob- 
long flat Seeds; to which is faſtened 
a very long ſoft white Down, which 
helps to convey the Seeds to a great 
Diſtance when ripe. This Down, as 


alſo that of the Apocynum, have of 


late Years been uſed to ſtuff Pillows, 
Mattreſſes, and Quilts, for which 
Purpoſes there is nothing ſo proper; 
for it is ſo exceedingly light, that a 
Quilt of great Thick neſs is hardly to 
be felt, when ſpread over a Bed; 
which is of great Advantage to thoſe 
Perſons who are troubled with the 
Gout, and cannot bear any Weight 
on the Part affected. It hath alſo a 
very great Elaſticity, ſo that it is 
not apt to ſtick her. This 


| Down is call'd in French, De la 


Wadde, and is greatly in Uſe among 
Quality in France. 

All theſe Plants may be propaga- 
ted by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown _ 
on an Hot-bed early in the Spring; 


and when the Plants are come up fit. 


to tranſplant, they ſhould each be 
BY ue = planted 
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Planted into a ſeparate Pot filbd with 
treſh Earth, and plung'd into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun every Day until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they ſhould have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, and 
mult have plenty of Water. In about 
fix Weeks or two Months after 
planting, the Plants will get up to 
reach the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ; 
when they ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger Pots, and plunged into the 
| Bark-bed in the Stove; where they 
_ muſt be ſupported by an Eſpalier, 
otherwiſe they will twiſt themſelves 
round whatever Plants grow near 
them. 

Theſe Plants will bear the open 
Air in Summer ; but they never 
make any Progreſs when they are 
expos' d, and rarely flower: there- 
fare, in order to have theſe Plants in 
Beauty, they ſhould conſtantly re- 
main in the Stove, and muſt have a 
large Share of free Air in mild 
Weather. When they are thus 
managed, they will riſe to the Height 
of thirty Feet, or more, and will 
produce Flowers every Summer. 
The fourth Sort hath been by 
Tome Perſons taken for Scammony; 
and is by ſome Authors titled Mont- 
elier Scammony-; the Roots and 
Branches abounding with a milky 
Juice: but the true Tur4y Scammony 
1s a Species of Convolvulus, under 


PERIWINCLE. Vide Pervinca. 
PERSEA, The Avocado, or Avo- 
gato Pear. | 
The Characters are; | 
It bath a roſe:ſbaped Flower, con 
fling of ſeveral Leaves, which are 


ale ariſes the Pointal, which after- 


card becomes a ſoft fleſpy pear-ſhaped 
Fruit, in whch is an bard Stone or 


which Article it is before mention- 


ranged in a Circle; from whoſe Mid- 


PE 
Seed, having fave Lobes which is 
included in a Membrane or Pericar- 
pium. | | | 

We know but one Sgecies of this 
Plant; viz. | 
PersEA. Clu/. Hiſt. 
do, or Avogato Pear. 

This Tree grows in great Plenty 
in the Spaniſb West- Indies, as alſo in 
the Iſland of Jamaica; and bath 


The Avoca- 


been tranſplanted into moſt of the 


Engliſb Settlements in the Veſt-In- 
dies, on account of its Fruit; which 
is not only eſteemed by the Inhabit- 
ants as a Fruit to be eaten by way 
of Deſſert, but is very neceſſary for 
the Support of Life. The Fruit of 
itſelf is very inſipid; for which 
Reaſon they generally eat it with the 
Juice of Lemons and Sugar, to give 
it a Piquancy. It is very nouriſhing, 
and 1s reckon'd a great Incentive to 
Venery. Some People eat this Fruit 
with Vinegar and Pepper. 

This Tree, in the warm Coun- 


tries, where it js planted, grows to 


the Height of thirty Feet, or more ; 
and has a Trunk as large as our 
common Apple-trees: the Bark is 
{mooth, and of an Afſh-colour ; the 
Branches are beſet with pretty large 
oblong ſmooth Leaves, like thoſe of 
Laurel, which are of a deep-green 
Colour, and continue on the Tree 
throughout the Vear: the Flowers 
and Fruit are, for the moſt part, 
produc'd toward the Extremity of 
the Branches. 


In Europe this Plant is preſerved 


as a Curioſity, by thoſe Perſons who 


are ſkilful in collecting Exotic Plants: 


and tho” there is little Hope of its 
producing Fruit, yet, for the Beauty 
of its ſhining green Leaves, which 
continue thro' the Winter, it de- 
ſerves a Place in every curious Col- 
lection of Plants. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be obtained as freſh as poſ- 


fible, | 
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able, from the Countries of its 


Growth; and if they are brought 


over in Sand, they will be more 
likely to grow, than ſuch as are 
brought over dry. Theſe Nuts or 
Seeds ſhould be planted in Pots fill- 
ed with light rich Earth, and plung- 
ed into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Park, which ſhould be kept pretty 
warm. The Pots ſhould be alſo 


frequently watered, when the Earth 
appears dry, which will greatly fa- 
cilitate the Vegetation of the Seed, 


2 the Water is not given in 
ge Quantities, which would rot 


fthem. In about a Month or five 


Weeks the Plants will come up, 
when they mult be treated very ten- 
derly ; for the Bed muſt be kept in 


a due Temperature for Heat; and 
when the Day proves warm, the 


freſh Air ſhould be admitted to the 


Plants, by raiſing the Glaſſes a little. 
When they have grown about four 


Inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted; and where there 
are ſeveral Plants in one Pot, they 
muſt be parted, being careful to 
preſerve a Ball of Earth to the Root 
of each, and planted into ſeparate 
ſmall Pots fill'd with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them until they have 


taken new Root; after which time 


they ſhould have freſh Air admitted 
to them in proportion to the Warmth 


the Plants muſt be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 
bed, where, during the Winter. ſea- 
fon, they ſhould be kept very warm, 
and mult be gently watered twice a 
Week. In the Spring the Plants 
ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a Size 
larger than the former, and the 
Bark-bed ſhould be then renewed 
with freſh Tan, which will fet the 


Plants in a growing State early, 


+ > 

whereby they will make a fine Pro- 
greſs the following Summer. Theſe - 
Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
Stove ; for they are too tender to 
bear the open Air in this Country at 
any Seaſon. - ; | 

PERSICA, The Peach-tree. 

The Characters are; | 
It bath long narrow Leaves : the 


Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, 


ewhich are placed in a circular Or- 
der, and expand in form of a Roſe : 
the Paintal, which riſes from the 
Centre of the Flower-cup, becomes a 


roundiſb fleſhy Fruit, having a langitu- 
dinal Furroau, incloſing a rough rugged 
Stone, ewhich is deeply furrow'd,. by 


ewhich it is diſlinguiſh'd fran the 
Almond. 

There are a great Variety of 
theſe Trees, which are cultivated in 


the Gardens of thoſe who are curi- 
+ ous in collecting the ſeveral Sorts of 


Fruit in the different Parts of Furope: 
I ſhall therefore firſt beg Leave to 
mention two or three Sorts, which 
are eultivated for the Beauty of their 
Flowers; after which, I ſhall enu- 
merate the ſeveral Sorts of good 
Fruit which have come to my 
Knowlege. ” 

1. Persica vulgaris, flore pleno. 
Tourn, Peach - tree with double 
Flowers. 

2. PersICA Africana nana, flore 


incarnato fimplici. 7. Dwarf Al- 


| or mond, with ſingle Flowers, vulgo. 
of the Seaſon : toward Michaelmas 


3. PERSICA Africana nana, flore 
incarnato pleno. T. Double-flower- 


ing Dwarf Almond, vulgo. 


The firſt of theſe Trees is a very 
great Ornament in a Garden early 
in the Spring, the Flowers being 
very large, double, and of a beauti- 


ful red or purple Colour. This may 


be planted in Standards, and, if in- 
termix'd amongſt other flowering 
Trees of the ſame Growth, makes 


a very agreeable Variety: or it may 
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be planted againſt the Walls of the 
Pleaſure-garden, where the beauti- 
ful Appearance of its Flowers early 
in the Spring will be more accept- 
able in ſuch Places than the choiceſt 
Fruits, which muſt be expoſed to 
Servants, and others, ſo that they 
ſeldom can be preſerv'd in large Fa- 
milies until they are ripe. This 
Tree may be propagated by budding 
it on the Almond or Plum-ſtocks in 
the ſame manner as the other Sort of 


Peaches ; and ſhould be planted in 
a good freſh Soil, that is not over- 


moiſt. i | 
The other two Sorts are of hum- 
bler Growth, ſeldom riſing above 
five Feet high : theſe may be budded 
upon Almond-ftocks, or propagated 
by Layers ; they will alſo take upon 
Plam-ſtocks ; but they are very apt 
to canker, aſter they have ſtood four 
or five Years upon thoſe Stocks, 
eſpecially that with double Flowers, 
which is tenderer than the otner, 
which ſends out Suckers from the 
Root, whereby it may be eaſily 
propagated. | 

Theſe Shrubs make a very agree- 
able Variety amongſt low-flowering 
Trees, in ſmall Wilderneſs - quar- 
ters. The ſingle Sort flowers in the 
Beginning of April, and the double 
15 commonly a Fortnight or three 
Weeks later. 

I ſhall now proceed to mention 
the ſeveral Sorts of good Peaches 
which have come to my Knowlege : 

and though perhaps a greater Num- 
ber of Sorts may be found in ſome 
Catalogues of Fruits, yet I doubt 


whether many of them are not the 
ſame Kinds call'd by different Names: 


for, in order to determine the vatious 
Sorts, it is neceſſary to obſerve the 
Shape and Size of the Flowers, as 
well as the different Parts of the 
Fruit ; for this does ſometimes de- 


termine the Kind, when the Fruit 


pets ; ſo that it is almoſt impoſſible 


Names of Fruits hath been many 


who, not knowing the true Name of 


alone is not ſufficient : beſides, there 
is a valt Difference in the Size and 
Flavour of the ſame Peach, when 
planted on different Soils and Af. 


for a Perſon who is very converſant 
with theſe Fruits to diftinguifh them, 
when brought from various Gar- 
dens, 


The preſent Conſuſion of the oy 


times owing to the bringing over 
Trees from France; for the Perſon; 
who are generally employed to bring 
over thoſe Trees for Sale, are intire- 
ly ignorant of their various Sorts, 
and do themſelves take them upon 
Truſt, from the. Perſons who make 
it their Buſineſs to propagate great 
Quantities, to ſupply the Markets of 
France, whither they are brought in 
Waggons, and ſold out in Parcels to 
thoſe Perſons who bring them into 
England. It alſo happens many 
times, if they are received by right 
Names, that theſe, in Length of 
Time, are loſt, or the Trees come 
into the Poſſeſſion of other Perſons, 
the Fruit, do often give them ney 
Names, whereby there is ſuch 2 
Confuſion in the Names of Fruit, a 
is impoſſible to rectify; and hen 
ſome Perſons have ſuppoſed a much 
greater Variety of Peaches than} 
there is in reality; tho' as the 
greateſt Part of theſe have been ob- 
tained from Seeds, ſo their Varietie 
may be multiplied annually, until 
there be no End of the Sorts. How: 
ever, I ſhall content myſelf with 
enumerating the principal Sorts now 
known in England, which are ſut-| 
ficient for any Gentleman to make 
a Collection to continue thro? the 
whole Seaſon of Fruit. 
1. The white Nutmeg (call'd by 
the French, L' Avant Peche Blanche): 
This Tree has ſawed Leaves; but 
gene. 
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generally ſhoots very weak, unleſs it is 


budded upon an Apricot: the F low- 
ers are large and open: the Fruit is 
ſmall and white, as is alſo the Pulp 
at the Stone, from which it ſepa- 


rates: it is a little muſky and ſugary 3 
but is only eſteemed for its being the 


firſt Sort ripe: it is in eating pretty 


early in July, and ſoon becomes | 


mealy. | | 
2. The red Nutmeg (call'd by the 
French, I Avant Peche de Troyes ) : 
This Tree has ſawed Leaves: the 
Flowers are large and open: the 
Fruit is larger and ronnder than the 
white Nutmeg, and is of a bright 


vermilion Colour: the Fleſh is white, 
and very red at the Stone: it has a 


rich muſky Flavour, and parts from 
the Stone: this Peach is well eſteem- 
ed: it ripens toward the End of 
8 „ 

3. The early or ſmall Mignon 
(call'd by the French, La Double de 
Troyes, or Mignonette) : This Tree 
has ſmall contracted Flowers: the 
Fruit is of a middling Size, and 
round: it is very red on the Side 
next the Sun: the Fleſh is white, 


and ſeparates from the Stone, where 
it is red: the Juice is vinous and 


rich: it is ripe the End of July, or 


Beginning of Auguf. 


4. The yellow Alberge: This 


Tree has ſmooth Leaves: the Flow - 
ers are ſmall and contracted: the 


Fruit is of a middling Size, ſome- 


what long: the Fleſh is yellow, and 


dry: it is ſeldom well-flavoured, 
but ſhould be perfectly ripe before 
it is gathered; otherwiſe it is good 
for little: it is ripe early in Auguſt. 
5. The white Magdalen: This 
Tree has ſawed Leaves: the Flowers 
are large and open: the Wood is 
8 black at the Pith: the 
ruitis round, of a middling Size: 
the Fleſh is white to the Stone, from 
which it ſeparates ; the Juice is ſel- 


FE | 
dom high-flavoured : the Stone is 
very ſmall; this ripens early in 
Auguſt. 

6. The early Purple (call'd by the 
French, La Pourpree hative): This 
Tree has ſmooth Leaves : the Flow- 
ers are large and open: the Fruit is 
large, round, and of a fine red 
Colour : the Fleſh is white, but very 
red at the Stone; is very full of 
Juice, which has a rich vinous Fla- 
vour; and is by all good Judges 
eſteemed an excellent Peach : this 
is ripe before the Middle of Au- 
guſt. | | 

7. The large or French Mignon : 
The Leaves of this Tree are ſmooth: 
the Flowers are large and open: 
the Fruit is a little oblong, and ge- 
nerally ſwelling on one Side: it is of 
a fine Colour: the Juice is very 
ſugary, and of an high Flavour: 
the Fleſh is white, but very red at 
the Stone, which is ſmall : this is 


ripe in the Middle of Augaſt, and is 


juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt 
Peaches: this ſeparates from the 
Stone. This Sort of Peach is ten- 
der, and will not thrive on a com- 
mon Stock; ſo is generally budded 
upon ſome vigorous ſhooting Peach, 
or an Apricot, by the Nurſery-men, 
which enhances the Price of the 
Trees. But the beſt Method is to 
bud this Peach into ſome old healthy 
Apricot, which is planted to a South 
or South-eaſt Aſpect, and to cut 
away the Apricot when the Buds 
have taken, and made Shoots: upon 
ſome Trees which J have ſeen, thus 
managed, there has been a much 
greater Quantity of fairer, and bet- 
ter flavoured Fruit, than J have ever 
obſerved in any other Management; 
and the Trees have been much more 
healthy. | 

8. The Chevreuſe or Belle Che. 
wreuſe: This Tree has ſmooth 
Leaves: the Flowers are ſmall and 


con- 
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dling Size, a little oblong, of a fine 
red Colour: the Fleſh is white, but 
very red at the Stone, from which 
It ſeparates: it is very full of a rich 
ſugary Juice, and ripens toward the 
End of Azgu/? : this is a very good 
Bearer, and may be ranged with the 
good Peaches. | 

9. The red Magdalen (call'd by 


the French about Paris, Madeleine de 


Courſon ) : The Leaves of this Tree 
are deeply ſawed : the Flowers are 


large and open: the Fruit is large 


and round, of a fine red Colour : 
the Fleſh is white, but very red at 
the Stone, from which it ſeparates : 
the Juice is very ſugary, and of an 
exquiſite Flavour: the Fruit is ripe 
the End of Auguſt: it is one of the 
beſt Sort of Peaches. 

10. The early Nevington (or Smith's 
Newington ) : This is very like, if 
not the ſame, with what the French 
call Le Pawie blanc: this Tree has 
ſawed Leaves: the Flowers are 
large and open: the Fruit is of a 
middling Size, is of a fine Red on 
the Side next the Sun: the Fleſh is 
firm and white, but very red at the 
Stone, to which it cloſely adheres : 
it hath a ſugary Juice, and is ripe 
the End of Auguſt, _ 

11. The Montauban: This Tree 
has ſawed Leaves: the Flowers are 
large and open: the Fruit is of a 
middling Size, of a deep. red, in- 
clining to purple next the Sun; but 
of a pale Colour toward the Wall: 
the Fleſh is melting and white to the 
Stone, from which it ſeparates: the 
Juice is rich, and the Tree is a good 
Bearer: it ripens the Middle of Au- 
gaf!, and is well eſteemed. 

12. The Malta (which is very 
like, if not the ſame, with the La- 
lian Peach): This Tree has ſawed 
Leaves: the Flowers are large and 
open: the Fruit is of a middling 


contrafted: the Fruit is of a mid- 
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Size, of a fine Red next the Sun: 
the Fleſh is white and melting, but 
red at the Stone, from which it ſe- 
parates : the Stone is flat and point- 
ed : the Tree is a good Bearer : thig 
ripens the End of Auguſt. 

13. The Nobleſt: This Tree has 
ſawed Leaves: the Flowery are large 
and open: the Fruit is large, of a 
bright red next the Sun: the Fleſh 
is white and melting, and ſeparates 
from the Stone, where it is of a 
faint-red Colour: the Juice is very 
rich in a good Seaſon: it ripens the 
End of Auguft. 3 

14. The Chancellor: The Leaves 
of this Tree are ſmooth : the Flow- 
ers are ſmall and contracted: the 
Fruit 1s ſhaped ſomewhat like the 
Belle Chevreuſe, but is rounder : the 
Fleſh 1s white and melting, and ſe- 
parates from the Stone, where it is 
of a fine red Colour: the Skin is 
very thin, and the Juice is very rich: 
it ripens about the End of Auguſt, 
and is eſteemed one of the beſt Sort 
of Peaches. This Tree is very ten- 
der, and will not ſucceed on com- 
mon Stocks; ſo is budded twice as 
the Mignon; and if budded on Apri- 
cots, as was directed for that Sort, 
will thrive much better than in any 
other Method. 

15. The Bellegarde (or as the 
French call it, the Gallande ) : This 
Tree has ſmooth Leaves ; the Flow- 
ers are {mall and contracted : the 
Fruit is very large and round, of a 
deep - purple Colour on the Side to 
the Sun: the Fleſh is white, melt- 
ing, and ſeparates from the Stone, 
where it is of a deep- red Colour: 
the Juice is very rich: this ripens 
the Beginning of September, and is 
an excellent Peach; but at preſent 
not common. | ; 
16. The Lie (or as the French 
call it, La petite Violette hative) : 
This Tree has ſmooth Leaves: the 
Flowers 
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W Flowers are ſmall and contracted: 
the Fruit is of a pale- yellow, and 
melting; but adheres to the Stone, 
where it is very red: the Juice is 
very vinous: this ripens the Begin- 
ning of September. 


ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
ſmall and contracted: the Fruit 1s 
large, round, and of a fine red Co- 
W lour next the Sun: the Fleſh is 


the Stone, where it is of a fine red 
Colour: the Juice is vinous and rich: 
WE this ripens the Beginning of Seprem- 
er, and is greatly eſteemed by the 
Curious. The Tree bears plenti- 
fully, and will produce Fruit in 
Standards very well. | 
1.8. The Raſſaunna : This Tree has 
Es ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
mall and contracted: the Fruit is 
WE large, a little more long than the 
Alberge: the Fleſh is yellow, and 
WT ſeparates from the Stone, where it 
is red: the Juice is rich and vinous: 
W this ripens the Beginning of Septem- 
ber, and is eſteemed a good Peach. 
This is the ſame with what ſome 
call the Purple, and others the red 
| Alberge, it being of a fine purple 
Colour on the Side next the Sun. 
| 19. The Admirable : This Tree 
| has ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers 
are ſmall and contracted : the Fruit 
is large, round, and red on the Side 
next the Sun : the Fleſh is white, 


Stone, where it is of a deep-red Co- 
lour : the Juice is ſugary and rich : 
this ripens the Beginning of Szp- 
tember. This is by ſome call'd the 
early Admirable : but is certainly 
= what the French call L' Admirable ; 
and they have no other of this Name 
which ripens later. | 

20. The old Newington : This 
Tree has ſawed Leaves : the Flow- 
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17. The Bourdine: This Tree has 


white, meltiog, and ſeparates from 


melting, and ſeparates from the 


qv ae large and open: the Fruit is 
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fair and large, of a beautiful red 
Colour next the Sun: the Fleſh is 
white, melting, and cloſely adheres 
to the Stone, where it is of a deep- 
red Colour ; the Juice is very rich 
and vinous. This is eſteemed one 
of the beſt Sort of Pavies : jt rĩipent 
about the Middle of September. 

21. The Rambouillet (commonly 
call'd the Rambullion) : This Tree 
has ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
large aud open: the Fruit is of a 
middling Size, rather round than 
long, deeply divided by a Sulcus or 
Furrow in the Middle: it is of a fine 
red Colour next the Sun; but of a 
light - yellow next the Wall : the 
Fleſh is melting, of a bright-yellow 
Cobour, and ſeparates from the Stone, 
where it is of a deep-red Colour: 
the Juice is rich, and of a vinous 
Flavour : this ripens the Middle of 
September, and is a good Bearer. 

22. The Bellis (which I believe 
to be what the French call La Belle 
de Vitry ): The Leaves of this Tree 
are ſawed: the Flowers are ſmall 
and contracted : the Fruit is of a 
middle Size, round, and of a pale- 
red next the Sun : the Fleſh is white, 
and adheres to the Stone, where it 
is red: the Juice is vinous and rich: 


this ripens in the middle of Septem- 


ow T0 
23. The Portugal: This Tree 
has ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
large and open : the Fruit is large, 
and of a beautiful red Colour to- 
ward the Sun : the Skin is generally 
ſpotted : the Fleſh is firm, white, 
and cloſely adheres to the Stone, 
where it is of a faint-red Colour: 
the Stone 1s ſmall, but full of deep 
Furrows : the Juice is rich and vi- 
nous: this ripens the Middle of S:p- 

n 
24. Le Teton Venus (or Venus s 
Breaſt), ſo call'd from its having a 
Riſing like a Dug, or Bubby: This 
| Tree 
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Tree has ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers 
are ſmall and contracted: the Fruit 


is of a middling Size reſembling the 


Admirable, of a pale-red Colour 
next the Sun: the Fleſh is melting, 
white, and ſeparates from the Stone, 
where it is red: the Juice is ſugary 


and rich: this ripens late inSeptember. 


25. La Pourpree (or as the French 
call it Pourpree tardive, i. e. the late 
Purple) : 'This 'Tree has very large 
Leaves, which are {awed ; the Shoots 
are very ſtrong: the Flowers are 
ſmall and contracted: the Fruit is 
large, round, and of a fine purple 
Colour : the Fleſh is white, melting, 
and ſeparates from the Stone, where 


it is red: the Juice is ſugary and rich: 
this ripens late in September. 


26. The Nivette : This Tree has 
ſawed Leaves: the Flowers are {mall 


and contracted : the Fruit is large, 


ſomewhat longer than round, of a 
bright-red Colour next the Sun, and 
of a pale-yellow on the other Side : 
the Fleſh is melting, and full of a 
rich Juice; and 1s very red at the 
Stone, from which it ſeparates : this 
is eſteemed one of the beſt Peaches: 
it ripens in the middle of S-ptember. 
27. The Royal { Læ Royale ) : This 
Tree has ſmooth Leaves: the Flow- 


ers are ſmall and contracted : the 


Fruit is large, round, and of a deep- 
red on the Side next the Sun, and of 
a paler Colour on the other Side: 
the Fleſh is white, melting, and full 
of a rich Juice: it parts from the 
Stone, where it is of a deep-red 
Colour : this ripens the middle of 
September; and, when the Autumn 
is fine, is an excellent Peach. 

28. The Perſigue: This Tree 
has ſawed Leaves: the Flowers are 
ſmall and contracted: the Fruit is 
large, oblong, and of a fine red Co- 
lour next the Sun: the Fleih is 
melting, and full of a rich Juice; it 
ſeparates from the Stone, where it 
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ls of a deep-red Colour : the Stalk 


has a ſmall Knot upon it: this makes 
a fine Tree, and is a good Bearer : it 


ripens the End of September, Many 


Gardeners call this the Njwette. 

29. The monſtrous Pavy of Pom- 
Fonne (call'd by the French Le Pavie 
rouge de Pomponne ) : the Leaves of 
this Tree are ſmooth : the Flowers 
are large and open: the Fruit is very 
large and round, many times four- 
teen Inches in Circumference : the 


Fleſh is white, melting, and cloſely 
adheres to the Stone, where it is of 


a deep-red Colour: the Outſide is a 
beautiful red next the Sun, and of a 
pale Fleſh-colour on the other Side: 
this ripens the End of October, and, 
when the Autumn is warm, is an ex- 
cellent Peach. - | 

30. The Catharine: This Tree 
has ſmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
ſmall and contracted: the Fruit ts 
large, round, and of a dark-red Co- 
lour next the Sun: theFleſh is white, 
melting, and full of arich Juice : it 
cloſely adheres to the Stone, where 
it is of a deep-red Colour: it ripens 


the Beginning of October; and in 


very good Seaſons is an excellent 
Peach : but being ſo very late ripe, 
there are not many Situations where 
it ripens well. 3 

31. The Bloody Peach (call'd by 
the French La Sanguinalle) : This 


Peach is of a middling Size, of a 


deep-red next the Sun: the Fleſh is 


of a deep- red quite to the Stone; and 
from thence is, by ſome Gardeners, 


call'd the Mulberry - peach. This 


Fruit rarely ripens in England; ſo is 
not often planted: but this Fruit 
bakes and preſerves excellently; for 
which, as alſo the Curioſity, one or 
two Trees may be planted, where 
there is Extent of Walling. 


There are ſome other Sorts of | 


Peaches which are kept in ſome of 
the Nurſeries; but thoſe ww" 
i nere 
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here enumerated, are the Sorts moſt 
worth planting; and in the Liſt the 
| choiceſt only ſhould be planted : but 
I ſhall juſt mention the Names of 
| thoſe Sorts omitted, for the Satiſ- 
faction of the Curious 


Swwalch or Dutch; the Carliſle; the 
Eton; the Peche dePau -Yellow Admi- 
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Sort is generally planted more for the 
Beauty of the Flowers, than for the 
| Goodneſs of the Fruit; of which ſome 
| Years the Standard- trees produce 
great Plenty; but they are late ripe, 
and have a cold watry inſipid Juice. 
The dwarf Peach is alſo preſerved in 
ſome Places as a Curioſity. This is 
Ja a very tender Tree, making very 
weak Shoots, which are very full of 
BE Flower- buds. The Fruit is not ſo 
large as a Nutmeg, and not good, 
nor will the Tree laſt any time; fo 
it is not worth cultivating. 

= And indeed, from theſe thirty-one 
W above-named, there are not above 


ten of them which I would adviſe to 
be 
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can be furniſhed with thoſe which 

are good, or has the beſt of the Sea- 
ſon, it is not worth while to plant 
any which are middling or indiffer- 
ent, for the ſake of Variety: there- 
fore the Sorts which I ſhlould prefer 
are theſe after- mentioned: 


* The early Purple; the Greſſe Mig- 
is non, Belle Chevreuſe 3 Red Mag da- 
nd den; Chancellor ; Bellegarde ; Bour- 


din; Ro ſſanna; Rambouillet; and 


wg Nivette, Theſe are the Sorts beſt 
5 worth planting; and as they ſucceed 
Ws each other, ſo they will furniſh the 
for Table thro' the Seaſon of Peaches: 
po and where there is room, and the 
8 Situation very warm, one or two 
Trees of the Catharine Peach ſhould 

of WW Have Place; for in very warm Sea- 
"ij fons it is an excellent Fruit. 


The Sion; the Bourdeaux; the 


| rable ; the Double- flower. This laſt 


planted ; becauſe when a Perſon 


The French diſtinguiſh thoſe we 
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call Peaches into two Sorts ; vi. 


| Pawies and Peaches; thoſe are calb'd 


Peaches which quit the Stone ; and 
thoſe whoſe Fleſh cloſely adheres 
to the Stone, are call'd Pavies : theſe 
are much more eſteem'd in France 
than the Peaches; tho* in England 
the latter are preferr'd to the former 
by the generality of Perſons. 

The French alſo diſtinguiſh them 
into Male and Female; the Pavies 
they make to be the Male, and the 
Peaches tne Female : but this Di- 
ſtinction is without Foundation, ſince 
the Kernels of both Sorts will pro- 
duce Trees equally : for the Flows 
ers of Peach trees are generally Her- 
maphrodite, and have all the Parts 
of Generation in them; ſo that there 
is no Neceſſity of ſuppoling any of 
them to be intirely Male or Female: 
but it is likely, that this Diſtinct:on 
is of long ſtanding, before Perſons 
had a perfect Notion of Male and 
Female in Plants, or at leaſt they did 
not know how to diſtinguiſh them 
aſunder. 

The Nectarines (as I have in an- 
other Place ſaid) are by the French 
call'd Brugnons, which differ from 
the other two Sorts, in haviag a firm 
bard Fleſh, and the Skins quite 
ſmooth, without any Down upon 
them. The Sorts of theſe I have al- 
ready mention'd under the Article 
Nectarincs, to which the Reader ma 
readily turn: therefore I {hall not 
repeat them in this Place, 

I ſhall now ſet down the good 
Qualities of Peaches, by which any 
Perſon may judge of their Worth. 

A good Peach ought to have a 
firm Fleſh : the Skin ſhould be thin, 
of a deep or bright-red Colour next 

the Sun, and of a yellowiſh Caſt next 
the Wall : the Fleſh ſhould be of a 
yellowiſh Colour, full of Juice, 
which ſhould be high-flavour'd : the 
Stone ſmall, and the Pulp or Fleh 
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very thick. When a Peach hath all 


theſe Qualities, it may be eſterm'd 


a valuable Fruit. 


All the different Sorts of Peaches 


have been originally obtain'd from 
the Stones; which, being planted, 
produce new Varieties, as do the 
Seeds of all other Fruits ; ſo that 
where Perſons have Garden enough 
to allow room for propagating theſe 
Fruits from Seeds, there is no doubt 
but many good Sorts may be ob- 
tain'd, which will be better adapted 


to our Climate than ſuch as are 


brought from warmer Countries ; 


tho' it is true, that there will be 


many of them good for nothing, as 
is the Caſe of moſt Fruits and Flow- 
ers which are produc'd from Seeds, 


amongſt which there may be ſome 


valuable Kinds, ſuperior to thoſe 
from whence the Seeds were taken; 
yet there is always a great Number 
which are little worth: but if we 
can obtain only two or three valu- 
able Sorts, it is ſufficient to make 
amends for the Trouble of raiſing 
them: but where Perſons are ſo 
curious as to plant the Stones of theſe 
Fruits, great Regard ſhould be had 
to the Sorts; and if the Fruit were 


permitted to remain upon the Trees 


until they dropp'd off, the Kernels 


would be fitter for planting, and more 
likely to grow. The beſt Sorts for 
ſowing are thoſe whoſe Fleſh is firm, 


and cleaves to the Stone ; and from 


amongſt theſe you ſhould chooſe ſuch 


as ripen pretty early, and have a rich 


vinous Jufce ; from which Sorts ſome 
good Fruit may be expected. ; 
'Theſe Stones ſhould be planted in 
Autumn, on a Bed of light dry 
Earth, about three Inches deep, and 
four Inches aſunder; and in the 
Winter the Beds ſhould be cover'd, 
to protect them from the Froit, 
which, if permitted to enter deep 


into the Ground, will deſtroy them : 


6M 
in the Spring, when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be carefully clear'd 
from the Weeds, which ſhould alſo 
be obſerv'd throughout the Summer; 
and if the Spring ſhould prove very 
dry, if you refreſh them now-and- 
then with a little Water, it will 
greatly promote their Growth : in 
this Bed they ſhould remain until 


the following Spring, when they E 


ſhould be carefully taken up, ſo as 


not to break their tender Roots, and 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery, in RW 
three Feet aſunder, and eighteen Wi 
Inches diſtant Plant from Plant in 

the Rows; obſerving to lay a little 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
vent its drying too faſt : and if the 
Spring ſhould prove very dry, you 
ſhould give them a little Water 
once a Week, until they have taken 
Root; after which, they ſhould be 
conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 


and the Ground between the Rows 


carefully dug everySpring, to looſen 


It, ſo as that the tender Fibres may 
ſtrike out on every Side. 


In this Nurſery they may con- 3 
tinue two or three Years; after 
which, they ſhould be traniplanted 


where they are to remain, to pro- 
duce Fruit. | | 
In removing theſe Trees, you 
ſhould obſerve to prune their down- 
right Roots (if they have any) pret- 


ty ſhort, and to cut off all bruiſed. } 


Parts of the Roots, as alſo all the 
{mall Fibres, which do generally 
dry, and, when left upon the Roots 


after planting again, grow mouldy, 


and decay; ſo that they are injuri- 
ous to the new Fibres which are ſhot 
out from the Roots, and very often 
prevent the Growth of the Trees: 
but you ſhould by no means prune 


their Heads; for the Plants which 


are produced from Stones, are gene- 


rally of a more ſpongy Texture, _- 
| ſo 
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ſo more liable to decay when cut, 


other Stocks. Beſides, as theſe Trees 
are deſigned for Standards (for it is 
not proper to plant them againſt 
Walls, until you ſee the Produce of 


W their Fruit, to ſhew which of them 
| WE deſerves to be cultivated), ſo they 


will never require any other Prune- 
ing, but only to cur out decayed 
Branches, or ſuch as ſhoot out very 
irregular from the Sides ; for more 
than this, is generally very injuri- 
= ous to them. : 

= In planting theſe Trees, it will be 


gb) in the Quarters of the Kitchen- 
garden, where they will thrive, and 


they are planted pretty near each 
other in Rows; and as they are thus 
XX ſingly diſpoſed, they will not do 
much Injury to the Crops which 


be 5 grow under them. _ _ 
s, When they have produced Fruit, 
vou will ſoon be a judge of their 
en g Goodneſs : therefore ſuch of them 
ay as you diſlike, may be deſtroy'd ; 
but thoſe which are good; may be 
0- BE propagated by inoculating them 
ter g upon other Stocks, which is the 
ed common Method now practiſed to 
ro- BE propagate theſe Fruits: therefore I 
hall now proceed to treat of that 
ou more particularly; in doing which, 
vn- J ſhall ſet down the Method now 
et- commonly practiſed by the Nurſery- 
ſed gardeners ; and then propoſe ſome 
the few Things of my own, as an Im- 
Ally provement thereon, for ſuch Perſons 
ots who are very curious to have good 
dy, Fruit. But, firſt, | | 
uri- | You ſhould be provided with 
hot Stocks of the Muſcle and White 
ften Pear - plums, which are generally 
es: eſteem'd the two beſt Sorts of Plums 
-une for Stocks to inoculate Peaches and 
hich Nectarines upon; as alſo ſome Al- 
ene = 


than thoſe which are budded upon 


ME the better way to diſpoſe them ſin- 


produce Fruit, much better than if 
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mond and Apricot-ſtocks, for ſome 
tender Sorts of Peaches, which will 
not grow upon Plum-ſtocks ; theſe 
ſhould be, all produced from the 
Stone (as hath been already directed 
in the Article of a Nur/ery), and 
not from Suckers, for the Reaſons 
there laid down. 

When theſe Stocks have grown 
in the Nurſery two Years, they wilt 
be ftrong enough to bud ; the Sea- 
ſon for which 1s commonly about 
Midſummer, or any time in July, 


| when the Rind will eaſily ſeparate 


from the Wood ; when you thould 
make choice of ſome good Cuttings 
of the Sorts of Fruit you intend io 
propagate, always obſerving to take 
them from healthy Trees, and ſuch 
as generally produce a good Quanti- 
ty of well-taſted Fruit; for it is ve- 
ry certain, that any Sort of Fruit 
may be ſo far degenerated, where 
this Care is wanting, as not to be 
like the ſame Kind. Beſides, when- - 
ever a Tree is unhealthy, the Buds 


taken from that Tree will always 


retain the Diſtemper, in a greater or 
leſs Degree, according as it hath im- 
bibed a greater. or leſs Quantity of 
the diſtemper'd Juice. Thus, for 
Inſtance, where a Peach or Necta- 
rine-tree hath been greatly blighted, 
ſo as that the Shoots have grown 
buſled, and the Leaves curled up to 
a great degree, that Diſtemper is 
ſeldom recover'd again by the 
greateſt Art, or at leaſt not under 
ſeveral Years Management ; for let 
the Seaſons prove ever ſo favourable, 
yet. theſe Trees will còntinually 
ſhew the ſame Diſtemper ; which 
many Perſons are ſo weak as to 
pg a freſh Blight; whereas in 
reality it is no other but the Re- 
mains of the former Sickneſs, 
which are ſpread and intermix'd 
with all the Juices of the Tree; fo 

that 
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that whatever Buds are taken from 
ſuch Trees, will always retain a Part 
of the Diſtemper. 3 
Upon the Care which is taken in 
the Choice of the Buds, the whole 
Succeſs depends; therefore a Perſon 
who is curious to have good Fruit, 
cannot be too careful in this Parti- 
cular : for, in general, no more is 
regarded by thoſe Nurſery - men 
who are the moſt careful in propa- 
gating the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit- 
trees, than the taking their Buds or 


Grafts from the true Kinds of Fruit- 


trees: but there is ſtill more Care re- 
quired to have ſound healthy Trees, 
eſpecially in this of Peach and Necta- 
rines: for if the Buds are taken from 
young Plants in the Nurſery, which 
have not produced Fruit, the Shoots 
of which are generally very ſtrong 
and vigorous, theſe Buds will have 
ſo vicious an Habit, as rarely to be 
corrected, and brought into good 
Order: for they will ſhoot more 
like the Willow than the Peach ; the 
Joints being extended to a great 
Diſtance from each other, the Shoots 
very groſs, and the Wood pithy : 
therefore where the Practice of take- 
ing the Buds from Nurſery-trees is 
long continued, there can be little 
Hopes of the Trees ſo raifed. I 
would therefore recommend it to 
all curious Perſons, to procure their 
Buds from ſuch Trees as have been 
long growing, whoſe Fruit are well- 
flavoured, and the Trees perfectly 
ſound ; as alſo never to make choice 
of the ſtrongeſt or moſt luxuriant 
Shoots of theſe Trees, but ſuch 
Shoots as are well-condition'd, and 
whoſe Buds grow pretty cloſe toge- 
ther. And altho' theſe do not make 
ſo ſtrong Shoots the following 
Year, as thoſe which are taken from 
luxuriant Branches, yet they will be 
better diſpoſed to bear Fruit, and 
will make much better Trees. 


this Place. 
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The Cuttings with which you are 
thus to be provided, ſhould always 


be taken from the Trees either in a 


Morning or Evening, or elſe in a 
cloudy Day ; for if they are cut off 
when the Sun is very hot, the 
Shoots will perſpire ſo freely, as to 
leave the Buds deſtitute of Moiſt- 
ure; which is often the Cauſe of 
their miſcarrying : and the ſooner 


' they are uſed when cut from the 


Trees, the better they will take. The 
manner of this Operation W ful- 
ly explain'd under the Article of 


Inoculation, I ſhall not repeat it in 
The Management of 


theſe Trees, during their remaining 
time in the Nurſery, is likewiſe ful- 
ly ſet down under that Article. I 
ſhall therefore proceed to the Plant- 
ing of theſe Trees, either againſt 
Walls, Eſpaliers, or for Standards. 
But as the future Succeſs of theſe 
Trees in a great meaſure depends 
upon the Soil in which they are 
planted, I ſhall briefly ſet down the 
Method of preparing the Earth for 
the Borders where they are deſigned 
to grow. | 

The beſt Earth for Peach-trees is 
ſuch as is taken from a Paſture- 
ground, that is neither too iff and 


moiſt, nor over-dry ; but of a mid- | : 


dling Nature. This ſhould be dug 
from the Surface of the Ground 
about ten Inches deep, taking the 
Turf with it; and ſhould be laid in 
Heaps eight or ten Months at leaſt ; 
but that which is prepared oneYear, 
is ſtill better before it be uſed ; du- 
ring which time it ſhoutd be often 
turn'd, to rot the Turf, and break 


the Clods; whereby it will be ren- 


der'd very light, and eaſy to work; 


and about the Beginning of Septem- 


ber you ſhould carry ic into the 


Garden, and make the Borders, 


which muſt be raiſed in Height pro- 


Portionable to the Moiſture of the 


Garden; 
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Garden; for if the Ground be very 


ſome Rubbiſh in the Bottom of the 
Border to drain of the Moiſture, and 
W to prevent the Roots of the Trees 
| from running downward ; then raiſe 
the Border of Earth at leaſt a Foot, 
or in very wet Land two Feet, 
above the Level of the Ground, ſo 
chat the Roots of the Trees may al- 
ways remain dry: but if the Ground 
be pretty dry, the Borders ſhould 


ſinking. 


ders, that can't be too great; but 
WE they ſhould never be leſs than ſix 
or eight Feet broad where Fruit- 
trees are planted : for when the 


3 Koots of the Trees will be ſo con- 
flin'd in four or five Years time, that 
they will ſeldom thrive well after. 


Le The Depth of theſe Borders ſhould 
5 not be greater than two Feet; for 


WE where they are prepared to a great 
Depth, it only entices the Roots of 


is the Trees downward, which may be 
e. the Cauſe of their future Barrenneſs; 
nd for their Roots, being got down be- 
d- low the Influences of the Sun and 
ug MEShowers, imbibe a great Quantity 
nd of crude Juices ; which only add to 
he the luxuriant Growth of the Trees, 
18 and deſtroy their Fruitfulneſs: be- 
it ; des, whatever Fruit are produced 
ar, from ſuch Trees, are not near fo 
du- well-taſted, as are thoſe which grow 
ten upon thoſe Trees whoſe Roots lie 
zak near the Surface, and enjoy the 
en- kindly Benefit of the Sun's Heat, to 
k ; orrect and digeſt whatever Crudi- 
em- ties there may be in the Earth. 

the Your Borders, being thus prepa- 
ers, red, ſhould lie about threeWeeks or 
pro- a Month to ſettle ; by which time 
the ne Seaſon fotPlanting will be come, 
len; \ or. III. 


wet, it will be adviſeable to lay 


not be raiſed above ſix or eightInch- 
f es higher than the Surface; which 
p == will be ſufficient to allow for their 


As to the EBreadth of theſe Bor- 


Borders are made very narrow, the 


' B 
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which ſhould be perform'd as ſoon 
as the Leaves begin to decay, that 
the Trees may take Root before the 
Froſt comes on to prevent them. - 
In the Choiee of the. Trees, if they 
are to be procured from a Nurſery, 
never take ſuch as have large luxuri- 
ant Shoots, or that ſtand in the Mid- 
die of the Nurſery ; but rather thoſe 
which grow near the Outſide, whoſe 
Shoots are generally of a redColour, 
and the Joints cloſe together : for 
thoſe which have produced very 
large Shoots, when they are cut 
down, very often die after the 
Knife; or if they do ſhoot, they 
commonlyproduceluxuriantBranch-, 
es, which are not diſpoſed forBear- 
ing. Then you ſhould carefully take 
up the Trees out of the Nurſery, ſo 
as net to break or bruiſe theirRoots; 
and with a ſharp Knife you muſt 
prune the extreme Parts of them, 
and cut off {ſmooth any broken or 


| bruiſed Roots; as alſo all the ſmall 


Fibres ſhould be taken off, for the 
Reaſons before given. | 

And having thus prepared your 
Trees, you ſhould meaſure out their 
Diſtance, which ought never to be 
leſs than twelve Feet; but where 
the Ground is very good, they 
ſhould be planted fourteen Feet aſun- 
der. This, I doubt not, will be 
thought too great a Diſtance by ma- 
ny Perſons, eſpecially ſince it is con- 
trary to the general Practice at this 
time: but I am ſatised, whoever 
ſhall try the Experiment, will find 
it no more than is ſufficient for theſe 
Trees, where they are rightly ma- 
naged; for if they take kindly to 
the Soil, their Branches may be ſo 
train'd, as to furniſh all the lower 
Part of the Wall in a few Years ; 
which 15 what ſhould be principally 


regarded, and not, as is too often 


the Practice, run up the Shoots in 
Height, and leave all the lower 
Uuu Part 
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Part of the Tree deſtitute of bear- 
ing Wood; ſo that, in a few Years, 
there will not be any Fruit but upon 
the upper Part of the Trees; which 
alſo muſt be the Caſe where they 
are planted too cloſe ; hecauſe there 
being no room to extend the Branch- 
es on either Side, they are obliged 
to lead them upright ; which pro- 
duces the betore - mentioned ill 
Effect. 

There may alſo be ſome Perſons, 
who may think this Diſtance too 
ſmall for theſe Trees; becauſe 
Plums, Cherries, and moſt other 
Sort of Fruit- trees. require much 
more room: but when it is conſi- 
der'd, that Peach and Nectarine- trees 
produce their Fruit only upon the 
former Vear's Wood, ſo that the 
Shoots of theſe Trees muſt be annu- 
ally ſhortered in every Fart of them, 
to obtain bearing Wood, therefore 
the Trees may be kept in much leſs 
Compaſs than thoſe of any other 
Sort of Fruit, and thereby every 
Part of the Wall may be conſtantly 


ſupplied with bearing Branches: for 


when the Trees are planted at a 
great Diſtance, the Branckes are of- 
ten extended to ſuch Lengths, as to 
leave the Middle of the Ii rees na- 
ked. | 

And here I can't help taking no- 
tice of arother very great Error in 


planting Wall-fruit ; which is, the 


placing Standard or Half. ſtandard- 
trees between the others, to cover 
the upper-Part of the Wall, and to 
produce Fruit, until the Trees un- 
derneath are grown up ſufficient to 
Furniſh the Walls, when the Stan- 
dards are to be taken away. This 
is done without corfiderine, that the 
greater Number of Prees which are 
planted in a {mall Compaſs, the leſs 
Nouriſhment they can receive, and 
o, conſequently, mult be the weok- 
er; for the ſame Space of Ground 


common Obſervation, 
Trees extend their Roots as far un- 
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can't nouriſh twenty Trees equally 


as well as it could ten: fo that what. 
ever Strength the Standard - trees 
may have, the Dwarfs will be pro- 
portionably weaker : and it is a 
that moſt 


der-ground, as their Branches ipread 
above-ground ; ſo that there ſhould 


always be the ſame Allowance given 


to the Wall-trees, if we would have 
them ſtrong and vigorous ; therefore 
the building very high Walls for 
Fruit 1s to no Purpole ; for a ten 
or twelve Feet Wall will be ſufficient 
for moſt | Sorts of Fruit, except 
Pears. | 

But to return to Planting : Aﬀer 
you have mark'd out the Places 
where each "Tree is to ſtand, you 
mutt with your Spade make anHole 


wide enough to receive the Roots of 


the Tree; then you ſhould place it 
down, obſerving to turn the Bud 
outward, that the wounded Part of 
the Stock may be hid; and et the 
Stem of the Tree be placed about 
four or five Inches from the Wall, 
with its Head inclining thereto; then 
fill in the Earth with your Hands, 
obſerving to break the Clods, that 
the Earth may fall in between the 
Roots, ſo as no void Spaces may be 
left about them. You ſhould alſo 
gently ſhake the Tree with your 
Hands, to ſettle the Earth down the 
better; then with your Foot gently 
preſs down the Earth about the 
Stem ; but.do not tread it down too 
hard, which is many times a very 
great Fault: for when the Ground 
is inclinable to bind, the treading of 
it cloſe doth often render the Ground 
{o hard, as that the tender Fibres of 
the Roots can't ſtrike into it; where- 
by the Tree remains at a Stand for 
ſome time; and if the Earth be not 
looſen'd in time, it frequently dies: 
ſo that whenever you obſerve the 


Earth 
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Earth of your Border to be bound, 
either by great Rains, or from any 
other Cauſe, you ſhould fork and 
looſen it again; obſerving always 
to do it in dry Weather, if in Win- 


ter or Spring; but in Summer it 


ſhould be done in a moiſt Seaſon. 


Although I have here given Di- 


rections for the Choice of Trees 
from the Nurſery, after the uſual 
Method of planting theſe Trees; 
which is, that of taking ſuch as have 


made one Year's Shoot ; yet I would 


prefer thoſe which were budded the 


preceding Summer, and have made 


no Shoot; for if the Bud is ſound 
and plump, and the Bark of the 
Stock well cloſed, where the Bud is 
inſerted, there will be no Danger of 


its growing; and when the Bud has 


ſhor to the Length of five or fix Inch- 
es, if it is ſtopp'd by pinching off the 
Top, it will put out lateral Branches, 
which may be trained to the Wall; 
and this will prevent any cutting off 
the Head: for theſe Trees do not 
care for thoſe large Amputations, 
eſpecially ſome of the more tender 
Sorts. And by this Method of 
planting theſe Trees in Bud, no time 
will be loſt ; when it is conſidered, 
that the Trees which have ſhot, mutt 
be cut down, and there is an Hazard 


of their ſhooting again: therefore [ 


am convinced from Experience, that 
it is the beſt Method. 

After you have thus planted your 
Trees, you ſhould faſten their Heads 
to the Wall, to prevent their being 
ſhaken by the Wind; which would 
diſturb their Roots, and break of 
the tender Fibres ſoon after they 
were produced, to tne no imall Pre- 
judice of the Trees: you ſhould al- 
fo lay ſome Muich upon the Sur- 
tace of the Ground about theirRoots, 

efore the Frot ſets in, to prevent it 
from penetrating the Ground; which 


would injure, if not deſtroy, the ſmall 
Fibres. 

Theſe Things being duly obſerv- 
ed, they will require no fartaer Care 
till the February following; toward 
the Latter-end of which Month, or 
the Beginning of March, according 
as the Seaſon is earlier or later, you 
mult cut off the Heads of the new- 
planted Trees, leaving only four or 
five Eyes above the Bud ; in doing 
of which, you muſt be very careful 
not to diſturb their Roots : to pre- 
vent which, you ſhould piace your 
Foot down cloſe to the Stem of the - 
Tree, and take faſt hold of that Part 
of the Stock below the Bud with one 
Hand, to hold it ſteady, while with 
the other Hand you gently flope off 
the Head of the Tree with a tharp 
Knife at the intended Place, which 
ſhould always be juſt above an Eye: 
this ſhould always be done in dry 
Weather ; for if there ſhould be 
much Rain ſoon after it is done, the 


Wet will enter the wounded Part, and 


damage the Tree: nor ſhou'd it be 
done in froſty Weather, for the ſame 
Reaſon; for that would enter the 
wounded Part, and prevent its heal- 
ing over. After you have headed 
the T'rees, you ſhould gently looſen 
the-Earth of the Borders, to admit 
the Fibres of the Roots: but you 
muſt be very careful, in doing of 
this, not to cut or bruiſe their new 
Roots, which would alſo da- 
mage them: and if the Mulch which 
was laid about their Roots in Au- 
tumn be rotten, you may dig it into 
the Border at fome Diſtance from 
the Roots of the Trees; and when 
the dry Weather comes on, you 
ſnould pare off ſome Turf trom a 
Faſture - ground, which ſhould be 
laid upon the Surface of the Border 
about the Roots of the Trees, turn- 
ing the Graſs downward: Which 
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will preſerve a gentle Moiſture in 
the Earth, better than any other 
Sort of Mulch: and this will not 
harbour Inſects, as moſt Sorts of 
Dung and Litter do, to the no ſmall 
'Detriment of the Trees. 
In watering of theſe Trees, you 


ſhould obſerve to do it with aNoſſel 


upon the Watering-pot, ſo as to let 
it out in Drops: for when it is haſti- 
ly pour'd down, it cauſes the Ground 
to bind; and if you water over the 
Head of the Tree, it will be of great 
Service to it. Your Waterings 


ſhould not be repeated too often, 


Nor ſhould they be given in great 
Quantity; both which are very in- 
jurious to new-planted Trees. 

In the middle of May, when theſe 
Trees will have ſeveral Shoots fix 
or eight Inches in Length, you 
ſhould nail them to the Wall ; ob- 
ſerving to train them horizontally, 
rubbing off all fore-right Shoots, or 
ſuch as are weak, whereby thoſe 
which are preſerved will be much 
ſtronger : but if there are not more 
than two Shoots produced, and thoſe 
very ſtrong, you ſhould at the ſame 
time nip off their Tops ; which will 
cauſe each of them to puſh out two 
or more Shoots, whereby the Wall 
will be better ſupplied with Branch- 
es: you muſt alſo continue to re- 
freſh them with Water in dry Wea- 
ther, during the whole Seaſon, other- 
wiſe they will be apt to ſuffer ; for 
their Roots having but little hold of 
the Ground the firſt Year after 
tranſplanting, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove very dry, it will greatly re- 
tard their Growth, if due care be 
not taken to water them. 

In the Beginning of O#ober, 
when you obſerve the Trees have 
done ſhooting, you ſhould prune 
them ; in doing of which, you muſt 
ſhorten the Branches in proportion to 
the Strength of the Tree; which, 
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if ſtrong, may be left eight Inches 


long; but if weak, ſhould be ſnort- 
en'd to four or five : then you ſhould 
train them horizontally to the Wall 
(as was before directed), ſo that the 
Middle of the Trees may be void of 
Branches; for that Part of the Tree 
will be eafily furniſhed with Wood 
afterwards; whereas, if the Shoots 
are train'd perpendicularly to the 
Wall, thoſe which are the ſtrongeſt 
will draw the greateſt Share of the 
Sap from the Roots, and mount up- 
ward: ſo that the Side- branches will 
be deprived of their Nouriſhment, 
and grow weaker, until they, many 
times, decay ; and this. is the Rea- 
ſon, that we ſee ſo many Peach- trees 
with one upright Stem in the Mid- 
dle, and the two Sides wholly un- 
furniſhed with Branches ; whereby 
the Middle of each Tree cannot 
produce any Fruit, that being fill'd 
with large Wood, which never pro- 
duces any bearing Shoots : nor can 
the two Sides of the Trees be regu- 
larly fill'd with fruitful Branches, 
when this Defect happens to them; 
therefore this Method ſhould be 
carefully obſerv'd in the training up 
young Trees; for when they are 
permitted to run into Diſorder at 
firſt, it will be impoſſible to reduce 
them into. a regular bealthful State 
afterward, the Wood of theſe Trees 
being too ſoft and pithy to admit of 
being cut down again (as may be 
practise d on many other hardy 
Fruit-trees, which will ſhoot out 
vigorouſly again); whereas theſe 
will gum at the Places where they 
are wounded, and in a few Years in- 
tirely decay. | 
The Summer following, when the 
Trees begin to ſhoot, you ſhould 
carefully look over them, to rub off 
all fore right Buds, or ſuch as are 
ill-placed, and train thoſe which are 
deiign'd to remain hor:zontally = 
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the Wall, in their due Order as they 


are produced; for this is the _ 
pal Seaſon when you can beſt order 
the Trees as you would have them; 
whereas, if they are neglected until 
Midſummer, as is the common Prac- 
tice, a great Part of the Nouriſh- 
ment will be exhauſted by fore-right 


Shoots, and other uſeleſs Branches, 
which muſt afterward be cut off; 


and hereby the remaining Shoots 
will be render'd very weak, and per- 
haps ſome Part of the Wall be in- 


tirely unfurniſh'd with Branches; 


which might have been eaſily ſup- 
plied in the Beginning of May, by 
ſtepping ſome of the ſtronger Shoots 


in ſuch Parts of the Tree where 


there is a Neceſſity for more Branch- 
es; which would cauſe each of them 
to ſhoot out two or more Side- 


branches below the Ends of the 


Shoots, which may be guided into 
the vacant Parts of the Tree, as they 
are produced, ſo as that every Part 


may be regularly furniſh'd with 


proper Wood ; which is the greateſt 
Beauty and Excellency of Wall- 
trees : but you ſhould always forbear 
ſtopping the Shoots in Summer, 
where there is not a Neceſſity for 
Branches to fill the Wall ; for there 
cannot be a greaterFault committed, 
than that of multiplying the Num- 


ber of Shoots, ſo as to cauſe a Con- 


fuſion, whereby the Branches will 


be too weak to produce good Fruit: 


beſides, when they are too cloſe laid 
in upon the Wall, the Air is exclu- 


ded from the Shoots by the great 


Number of Leaves, ſo that they 
are never duly ripen'd; and conſe- 
quently, what Fruit is produc'd 
thereon, can't be ſo well-taſted as 
thoſe which are produc'd upon ſuch 
Trees where the Shoots receive all 
the Advantages of Sun and Air to 


maturate them. 
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Thus having ſet down the Method 
of training up young Trees, I ſhall 
now proceed to their Pruning, and 
future Management ; which, being 
the ſame as with full-grown Trees, 
will ſerve for general Directions how 
to manage theſe Sorts of Fruit. 

In the Pruning of Peach and 
Nectarine-trees (which require the 
ſame Management), the two follow- 
ing Rules ſhould be ſtrictly obſerv- 
ed; viz. Firſt, That every Part of 
the Tree be equally furniſh'd with 
bearing Wood; and, Secondly,” That 
the Branches are not laid in too 
cloſe to each other, for the Reaſons 


before laid down (with ſome others 
which will be hereafter inſerted). 


As to the firſt, it muſt be obſerv'd, 
That all theſe Trees produce their 
Fruit upon the young Wood, either 
of the preceding Year, or, at moſt, 
the two Years Shoots, after which 
Age they do not bear : therefore 
the Branches ſhould be pruned fo 
as to cauſe them to produce new 
Shoots annually in every Part of the 
Tree; which cannot be done in the 
ordinary Method of Pruning, where 
Perſons neglect their Trees at the 
Seaſon when they are moſt capable 
of Management, which is in April, 
May, and June; at which time the 
luxuriant Growth of Branches may 
be check'd by pinching, and new 
Shoots produc'd where they are 
wanting, by ſtopping the neigbbour- 


ing Branches; which Shoots, being 


produc'd at that Seaſon, will have 
time enough to ripen, and gain 


Strength, before the Autumn comes 


on; whereas all thoſe Shoots which 


are produc'd after the middle of 


June, will be crude and pithy; and 
though they may ſometimes pro- 
duce a few Rloſſoms, yet thoſe rarely 
bring Fruit ; nor are the future 
Branches good which are produced 
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too large to ſtrain the Juices, ſo that 


of crudeNouriſhment to paſs through 
them. Therefore thoſe Perſons who 
only regard their Wall- trees at two 
different Seaſons, viz. the Winter 
and Midſummer Pruning, cannot 
poſſibly have them in good Order; 
tor when all the Branches which were 
produced in the Spring, are permit- 
ted to remain until the Middle or 
Latter-end of June (as is the com- 
mon Practice), ſome of the moſt vi- 
gorous will draw the greateſt Part 
ot the Nouriſhment from the weaker 
Branches; which, when the firong 
ones are taken off, will be too weak 
to produce fair Fruit ; and hereby 
the Strength of the Trees is exhauſt- 
ed, to nouriſh the uſeleſs Branches, 

which ere annually cut off again: 
and thus are too many Trees ma- 
nag'd, and at the ſame time Com- 
plaints made of their Luxuriancy ; 
becauſe two or three Shoots, by 


Nouriſhment, grow very ftrong and 
woody (whereas, if the Nouriſhment 
had been equally diſtributed to a re- 
gular Quantity of Branches, there 
would be no Sign of their too great 
Strength); ; un di. by often cutting 
off theſe vigorous Branches, the Trees 
are either intirely deſtroy'd, or, at 
leaſt, render'd ſo weak as not to be 
able to produce Fruit: for although 
by thus weakening the Branches, it 
is often the means to produce a good 
Number of Bloſſoms (as may many 
times be obſerv'd alſo upon autum- 


Strength is ſpent in expanding the 
Flowers, ſo that they rarely produce 
Fruit ; and very oiten the greateſt 
Part of the Branches die ſoon after; 


which is ſuppoled to be occaſion'd 


when in 1Gality it is noching leſs than 


from ſuch Wood, the Veſſels being 


they eaſily admit of great Quantities 


drawing in the greateſt Share of the 


nal Shoots) ; yet the utmoſt of their 


by a Blight as I have elſewhere ſaid) 
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the Fault of thoſe who have the 
Management of the Trees. It is 
therefore of the greateſtConſequence 
to the Wall-trees, eſpecially of theſe 
Sorts, to go over them two or three 
times in the Months of May and 
June to rub off all irregular Shoots, 
and to train in the Branches that are 
left in due Order to the Wall, that 
each Shoot may have an equal Ad- 
vantage of Sun and Air; both of 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to ri- 


pen and prepare the Wood for the 
Next Year's Bearing. 


And by duly obſerving the Trees 
at this Seaſon, there will not be Oc- 
caſion for ſo much Cutting, as is 
often practiſed on Peach- trees, to 
their great Injury; for their Wood- 


branches are generally ſoft, tender, 
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and pithy, which, when greatly 
wounded, are not healed over again 
o ſoon as many other Sorts of Trees; 
and the Wet, inſinuating into the 
wounded Parts, doth often cauſe the 
Branches to canker and die; which 
may be intirely avoided by the 
gentle, eaſy Method of pinching 
and rubbing off the Buds in the 
Spring-ſeaſon, which never makes 
any Wounds on the ,Tree: and 
hereby a vaſt deal of Labour is ſa- 


ved; for onePerion, who is ready at 


this Buſineſs, will go over a great 
Quantity of Walling in a Day; 
whereas if the Trees are permitted 
to grow rude all the Spring, they 
will require fix times the Labour to 
reduce them into Order: beſides, it 
is a great Diſadvantage to the Fruit, 
in permitting. the Branches of the 
Trees to extend from the Wall, and 
ſhade them: and when they have 
grown under the Shelter of theſe 
Branches and Leaves all the Spring, 
until Mialſummer, then by pruning 
off and ſhortening moſt of theſe 
Shoots, and nailing the others cloſe 
to the Wal), the Fruits are ſuddenly 
expoſed 
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expoſed tothe Sun and Air, whereby 


they receive a very great Check, and 
are not only retarded in their 
Growth, but often 


The Diſtance which the Branches 


of theſe Trees ſhould be allow'd- 


againſt the Wall, muſt be propor- 
tion'd to the Size of the Fruit, or the 
Length of the Leaves: for if we 
obſerve how the Branches of Trees 
are naturally diſpoſed to grow, we 
Mall always find them placed at a 
greater or leſs Diſtance, as their 
Leaves are larger or ſmaller, as I 
have already oblerved under the Ar- 
ticle of Leaves: and there is no ſurer 
Guide to a curious Artiſt than Nature, 
from whence a Gardener ſhould al- 
ways be directed in every Part of 
his Profeſſion; ſince his Buſineſs is 
to aid and aſſiſt Nature, where ſhe is 
not capable of bringing her Produc- 
tions to Maturity ; or where there 
is room, to make conſiderable Im- 
provements by Art ; which cannot 
be any otherwiſe effected, than by 
gently aſſiſting her in her own Way. 

But to return to Pruning of theſe 
Trees : The Branches being care- 
fully trained in, as before directed, 


in the Spring and Summer ſeaſons, 
we come now to treat of the W inter- 


pruning, which is commonly per- 
formed in February or March : but 
the beſt Seaſon for this Work is in 
OXober, when their Leaves begin to 
fall, which will be eaxly enough for 
their Wounds to heal, before the 
Froſt comes on; ſo that there will 
be no Danger of their being hurt 
thereby: and the Branches of the 


Trees being proporuon'd to the 
Strength of the Roots at that Sea- 


ſon, all the aſcending Sap in the 


Spring will be employed to nouriſh 


only thoſe uſeful Parts of the 


Branches which are left; whereas, 


if they are left unpruned till Februa - 


rendered ill- 
taſted; and have tough Skins. 


PE 
7y, the Sap in the Branches heing 
then in Motion, as may be obſerved 


by the ſwelling of the Buds, the 
greateſt Part of it will be drawn up 


to the extreme Parts of the Branch- 


es, to nouriſh ſuch Bloſſoms as muſt 
be afterwards cut off: and this may 


be eaſily known by obſerving the 
ſtrongeſt Shoots at that Seaſon, when 


you will find the extreme Buds to 
{well faſter than moſt of the lower 
ones; for there being no Leaves 
then upon theBranches, to detain the 


Sap to nouriſh the lower Buds, the 


upper ones will always draw from. 
thoſe below. 5 

But it is a conſtant Practice a- 
mongſt Gardeners, founded upon 
long Experience, to prune weak 
Trees early in the Winter, and 
luxuriant Trees late in the Spring, 
in order to check their Luxurian- 
cy. Now it is evident, that this 
Check does not proceed from any 
conſiderable Loſs of Sap at the 
Wounds of the pruned Tree (ex- 
cepting a few of the bleeding Trees, 
when cut at that Seaſon) ; but muſt 


ariſe from ſome other Cauſe; for by 


ſeveral Experiments made by the 
Rev. Dr. Hales, in fi: ing Mercurial 
Gauges to the Stems of freſh cut 


"Trees, he found thoſe Wounds were 
conſtantly in an imbibing State, ex- 
cept the Vine in the Bleeding: ſcaſon. 


When a weak Tree is pruned 
early in the Beginning of Winter, 
the Orifices of the Sap-veſſels are 
cloſed up long before the Spring; 


and conſequently, when, in the 
Spring and Summer, the warm Wea- 


ther advances, the attracting Force 
of the perſpiring Leaves is not then 
weakened by many Inlets from freſh 
Wounds ; but i whoily exerted in 
drawing Sap from the Root : where- 
as, on the other hand, when a luxu- 
riant Tree 15 pruned late in the 
Spring, the Force of, its Leaves to 

Uu, attract 
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attract Sap from the Root will be 
much ſpent and loſt, at the ſeveral 


freſn cut Inlets. . 


Beſides, if it were no Advantage 
to the Trees to prune them at this 
Seaſon (which I think no one will 
have Reaſon to doubt, after making 
the Trial); but that it only ſucceeds 
as well as the Spring-pruning ; yet 
there is a great Advantage in doing 
of it at Michaelmas; for that being 
a much more leiſure Seaſon with 
Gardeners than the Spring, they will 
have more time to perform it care- 
fully ; and then they will not have 
too many Things come together, 


which may require to be immedi- 
ately executed : for the Spring be- 


ing the principal Seaſon for cropping 
their Kitchen-gardens, and attend- 
ing their Hot-beds, if they are diſ- 
engaged from the Buſineſs of Prune- 
ing at that time, it will be of great 
Advantage, eſpecially where there 
is a great Quantity of Walling. And 
there is alſo anotherBenefit in Prune- 
ing at this Seaſon; which is, the 
having the Borders at Liberty to dig 
and make clean before the Spring ; 
ſo that the Garden may not appear 
in Litter at that Seaſon. | 
Having ſaid thus much concerning 
the time of Pruning, I ſhall now 
proceed to give ſome general 
Directions how it is to be performed 
on Peach and Nectarine- trees, which 


require a very different Manage- 


ment from moſt other Sorts of 
Fruits. 


In Pruning of theſe Trees, you 


ſhould always obſerve to cut them 
behind a Wood-bud, which may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Bloſ- 
ſom-buds, that are ſhorter, rounder, 
and more turgid, than the Wood- 
buds : for if the Shoot have not a 
lead ing Bud where it is cut, it is ve- 


ry apt to die down to the next lead- 
| ing Bud ; ſo that what Fruit may 
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be produced above that, will come. 
to nothing, there being always a 
Neceſſity of a leading Bud to attract 


the Nouriſhment; for it is not ſuffi- 


cient that they have a Leaf-bud, as 


ſome have imagined, ſince that will 
attract but a ſmall Quantity of 
Nouriſhment ; the great Uſe of the 


Leaves being to perſpire away ſuch 


crude Juices as are unfit to enter 
the Fruit: the Length you ſhould 
leave theſe Branches, ſhould be pro- 
portion'd to the Strength of the Tree, 
which, in an healthy ſtrong Tree, 
may be left ten Inches or more ; 
but, in a weak one, they ſhould not 


be more than fix Inches: however, 


in this you muſt be guided by the 
Poſition of a leading Bud; for it is 
better to leave a Shoot three or four 
Inches longer, or to cut it two or 
three Inches ſhorter, than we would 
chooſe to do, provided there be one 
of theſe Buds; it being abſolutely 
neceſſary for the future Welfare of 
the Tree: you ſhould alſo cut out in- 
tirely all weak Shoots, tho' they may 
have many Bloſſom- buds upon 
them ; for theſe have not Strength 


enough to nouriſh the Fruit, ſo as 


to give it a kindly Flavour; but 
they will weaken the other Parts of 
the Tree. | | 
In nailing the Shoots to the Wall, 
you muſt be careful to place them at 
as equal Diſtances as poſſible, that 
their Leaves, when come out, may 
have room to grow, without ſhading 
the Eranches too much; and you 
ſhould never nail them upright, if it 
can be prevented ; for when they 
are thus trained, they are very ſub- 
ject to ſhoot from the uppermoſt 
Eyes : and the lower Part of the 
Shoots will thereby become naked. 
There is not any thing in the 
Buſineſs of Gardening, which has 
more exerciſed the Thoughts of the 
Curious, than how to preierve their 
N tender 
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| tender Sorts of Fruit from being 


blighted in the Spring of the Year ; 
and yet there has been little written 


upon this Subject, which is worth 
Notice. Some Perſons have p: opoſed 


Mattreſſes of Straw or Reeds to be 
placed before the Fruit: trees againſt 
Walls, to prevent their being blaſt- 
ed: others have directed the fixing 


horizontal Shelters in their Walls, 


to prevent the perpendicular Dew or 
Rain from falling upon the Bloſſoms 


of the Fruit-trees, which they ſup- 
= poſed to be the chief Cauſe of their 
= Blighting : but both theſe Contri- 


vances have been far from anſwer- 
ing the Expectations of thoſe Perſons 
who have put them in Practice, as I 
have elſewhere ſhewn ; therefore it 
may not be improper to repeat ſome 
Things in this Place, which I have 
before mentioned, in relation to this 
Matter. And, oe 

PFirſt, I have already ſaid, that 
the Blights, which are ſo often com- 


7 _ plained of, do not ſo much proceed 
from any external Cauſe, or Incle- 


mency in the Seaton, as from a Diſ- 
temper or Weakneſs in the Trees: for 


if we obſerve the Trees at that eaſon, 


where they are the moſt ſubject to 
what is called a Blight, we ſhall find 
the Branches very ſmall, weak, and 
not half ripen'd, as alſo- trained in 


very cloſe to each other; theſe 


Branches are, for the moſt part, full 
of Bloſlom-buds (which is chiefly 
occaſion'd by their want of Strength). 
'Theſe Buds do indeed open ; and, to 
Perſons not {kill'd in Fruit-trees,ſhew 
a great Proſpect of a plentiful Crop 


of Fruits; whereas the whole 


Strength of the Branches is ſpent in 
nouriſhing the Flowers; and, bein 
unable to do any more, the Bloſ- 


ſoms fall off, and the ſmall Efforts of 
the Leaf-buds are check'd; ſo that, 


many times, the greateſt Part of the 
Franches die away; and this is call- 
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ed a great Blight : whereas at the 


ſame time it may be often obſerv'd, 


that ſome Trees of a different Sort, 
nay, even ſome of the ſame Sort, 
which were ſtronger, tho' placed in 
the ſame Soil, expoſed to the ſame 
Aſpect, and ſubject to the ſame In- 
clemency of Air, have eſcaped very 


well, when the weak Trees have ap- 


peared to be almoſt dead; which is a 


plain Indication, that it proceeds 
from ſome Cauſe within the Tree, 


and not from any external Blight : 
all this will therefore be remedied, 
by obſerving the foregoing Directi- 
ons in the Pruning and Management 
of the Trees, ſo as never to over- 
burden them with Branches, nor to 


ſuffer any Part of the Trees to ex- 


hauſt the wholeNouriſhment from the 
Root, ſo as to cauſe the other Parts 


to be very weak; but to diſtribute 


the Nouriſhment equally to every 
Shoot, that there may be none too 
vigorous, at the ſame time 'that 
others are too weak; and by conti- 
nually rubbing off uſeleſs or fore- 
right Shoots, as they are produced, 
the Strength of the 'Trees will not 
be ſpent, to nouriſh ſuch Branches as 
muſt be aſterwards cat out, which is 
too often ſeen in the Management of 
theſe Trees. And, 

| Secondly, It ſometimes happens, 
that the Roots of theſe Trees are 


buried too deep in the Ground, 


which, in a cold or moiſt Soil, is one 
of the greateſt Diſadvantages that 
can attend theſe tender Fruits; for 
the Sap which is contained in the 
Branches, being by the Warmth of 


the Sun put ſtrongly into Motion 


early in the Spring, 1s exhaufted in 


g nouriſhing the Bloſſoms ; and a Part 


of it is perſpired thro* the Wood- 
branches, ſo that its Strength is loſt 
before theWarmth can reach to their 
Roots, to put them into an equal 

| Motion 
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Motion in Search of freſh Nouriſh- 
ment, to ſupply the Expence of the 
Branches; for want of which, the 
Bloſſoms fall off and decay, and the 
Shoots ſeem to be at a Stand, until 
the farther Advance of the Warmth 
penetrates to the Roots, and ſets 
them in Motion ; when ſuddenly af- 
ter, the Trees, which before look'd 
weak and decaying, do make prodi- 
"415 Progreſs in their Shoots ; and. 


efore the Summer is ſpent, are fur- 


niſhed with much ſtronger Branches 
than thoſe Trees which havethe full 
Advantage of Sun and Showers, and 
that are more fruitful and healthy; 


which muſt certainly be owing to 


the former Obſervation, as allo to 
their drawing in a great Quantity.of 
crude Moiſture ; which, tho' pro- 
dudtive of Wood, is yet unkindly for 
Fruit : if, therefore, this be theCaſle, 
there 15 no way of helping this, but 
by railing up the Trees, if they are 
young; or, if they are too old to 
remove, it is the better way to root 
them oat, and make new Borders of 
freſh Earth, and plant down young 
Trees ; forit is a great Vexation to 
be at the Trouble and Expence of 
pruning and managing theſe Trees, 
without having the Pleaſure of reap- 
ing any Advantage from them: 
which will always be the Caſe where 
the Trees are thus injudiciouſly 
planted. Or, 

Thirdly, 'This may proceed from 


the Trees wanting Nouriſhment, 


which is many times the Caſe, where 
they are planted in an hard gravel- 
I/ Soil, in which it is the common 
Practice to dig Borders three or four 
Feet wide, and three Feet deep in 

to the Rock of Gravel, which is 
filled with good freſh Earth, into 
which the Trees are planted, where 
they will thrive pretty well for two 
Years, until their Roots reach the 
Gravel, where they are cenfin'd, as 
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if planted in a Pot; and for want of 


proper Nouriſhment, the Branches 
continually decay every Year. This 
cannot be help'd, where the Trees 
have been growing ſome Years, 


without taking them intirely up, 


or by digging away the Gravel 
from their Roots, and adding a large 
Quantity of freſh Earth, that may 


afford them a Supply of Nouriſh- 
ment: 
to plant Fruit- trees upon ſuch a Soil, 


but where a Perſon intends 


I would adviſe him never to dig in- 
to the Gravel ; but, on the contra- 
ry, to raiſe the Rondary at leaſt two 
Feet above it; with good freſh Earth; 
which, if ade of a conſiderable 
Width, ſo that their Roots may 
have rqom to extend themſelves up- 
on the Gravel, they will enjoy the 
kindly Influences of the Sun and 
Showers, and produce delicate well- 
Aavour'd Fruit in plenty. 

But if the Unfruitfulneſs of the 
Trees do not proceed from any of 
the before-mentioned Cauſes, and is 
the Effect of unkindly Seaſons, then 
the beſt Method yet known 1s, in 
froſty dry Weather, when little Dew 
falls, to ſprinkle the Branches, of the 
Trees gently with Water in the 
bloſſoming Seaſon, and while the 
young-ſet Fruit is tender; which 
ſhould always be done before Noon, 
that the Moiſture may evaporate 
before the Night comes on; and if 
in the Night you carefully cover 
the Trees with Mats, Canvas, or ſome 
ſuch light Covering, it will be of 
great Service to them: however, 
where the Trees are ſtrong and vigo- 
rous, they are not ſo liable to ſuffer 


by a ſmall Inclemency, as are thoſe 


which are weak; ſo that there will 
be few Seaſons in which there may 
not be Hopes of a moderate Quan- 
tity from them; tho' there ſhould 
be no - Covering uſed ; for where 
theſe Coverings are uſed, if it is not 
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performed with great Care and Di- 


ligence, it is much better to have no 
Covering, but truſt to the Clemency 
of the Seaſon: for if the Coverings 


are kept too cloſe, or continued too 


long, the Trees will receive more 
Injury hereby, than from being con- 
ſtantly expoled; or if after they 
have been covered for ſome time, 
theyare then incautiouſlyremoved, ſo 
as to expoſe the Trees too ſuddenly 
to the open Air, they will ſuffer 
more thereby than if they had not 
been covered: however, I muſt re- 
peat in this Place what has been be- 
fore mentioned, under another Arti- 


2 cle, of a Management which has been 


generally attended with Succels ; 
which is, The putting up two Fea- 
ther- edge Deal- boards, joined toge- 
ther, over the Top of the Trees, ſo 


as to form a Penthouſe, to caſt off 


perpendicular Wet: theſe ſhould be 
fixed up when the Trees begin to 
bloſſom, and ſhould remain till the 


Fruit is well ſet, when they ſhould 


be taken down, to admit the Dew 
andRain to the Leaves and Branches 
of the Trees, which muſt not be 
longer kept of : and where the 
Wall is long, and is expoſed to 
Draughts or Currents of Wind, if 
at the Diſtance of forty Feet from 
each other are fixed ſome croſs 
Reed-hedges, to project about ten 
Feet from the Wall, theſe will break 
the Force of the Wind, and prevent 
its deſtroying of the Bloſſoms; and 
theſe may be removed away, as ſoon 
as the Danger is over: where theſe 
Things have been practiſed, they 
were generally attended with Suc- 
ceſs ; and as there will be no Trou- 

le of covering and uncovering in 
this Method, after they are fixed up, 


there can be no Danger of Neglect, 


25 very often 1s the Caſe when the 
7 . 
Trouble is great, or to be often re- 
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When your Fruit is ſet, and 


grown to the Bigneſs of a Small- 


nut, you ſhould go over the Trees, 
and thin them, leaving them at leaſt 


five or fix Inches aſunder; for when 


they are permitted to remain in 
Bunches, as they are often produced, 

the Nouriſhment which ſhould be 
employed wholly to the Fruits de- 
ſign'd to ſtand, will be equaily ſpent 
amongſt the whole Number ; a great 
Part of which muſt be afterward 
pulled off ; ſo that the ſooner this 
15 done, the better it will be for the 
remaining Fruit : and if it ſhould 
ſometimes happen, that a Part of 
thoſe left, by any Accident, ſhould 
be deſtroyed, yet the remaining ones 
will be much the larger and better- 
taſted for it; and the Trees will 
gain more Strength ; for a mode- 
rate Quantity of Fruit is always 
preferable to a great Crop; the 
Fruit, when but few, will be much 
Jarger, better taſted, and the Trees 
in a Condition to bear well the ſuc- 
ceeding Years : whereas when they 
are overcharged with Fruit, it is al- 
ways ſmall, ill-taſted ; and the Trees 
are generally ſo much weakened 
thereby, as not to be in a Condition 
to bear well for two Years after: ſo 
that, upon the Whole, it is much 
better to have a leſſer Number of 
Fruit than is commonly eſteemed a 
Crop, than to have too many; ſince 
the Fruit, and alſo the Trees, are be- 
nefited thereby. The Quantity of 
Fruit to be left on large full-grown 
Trees, ſhould never be greater than 
hve or fix dozen upon each; but on 


middling Trees, three or four dozen 


will be enough. 

If the Seaſon ſhould prove hot 
and dry, it will be proper to draw 
up the Earth round the Stem of each 
Tree, to form an hollow Baſin, of 
about fix Feet Diameter ; and cover 
the Surface of the Ground in this 

= Bafin 
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Bafin with Mulch; and once or twice 
a Week, according to the Heat and 


Drought of the Seaſon, pour down 
fixteen or eighteen Gallons of Wa- 


ter to the Root of each Tree; or 


where there is an Engine, which 
will diſperſe the Water in gentle eaſy 
Drops, like Rain, if the ſame, or a 
larger Quantity of Water, is ſprinkled 
all over the Branches of the Trees, 
this, ſoaking down to the Roots, 
will keep the Fruit conſtantly grow- 
ing; which will prevent their falling 
off the Trees, as they generally do 


where this Method is not practiſed; 


and the Fruit, being thus conſtantly 
nouriſned, will be much better taſt- 


ed; and hereby the Trees will be 


maintained in Vigour; ſo that it is 
what I can, from long Experience, 
recommend as one of the moſt neceſ- 
ſary Things to be practiſed by all 
Lovers of good Fruit. 

When the Peach · trees are carefully 
managed in the Spring of the Vear, 
e <a to the Rules before laid 
down, all the Nouriſhment which 


the Roots can ſupply will be uſefully 


employed in nouriſhing ſuch Shoots 
only as are to be continued, as alſo 
the Quantity of Fruit which is pro- 
per for each Tree; therefore both 
muſt of Conſequence be rendered 
better ; for where there is not this 
Care, the Trees ſoon grow ragged, 
and are not furniſhed properly with 
Branches ; and thoſe Shoots which 


are produced, are ſome very weak, 


and others very luxuriant, whereby 
the Trees are rendered very unſight- 


ly, as alſo unhealthy ; and never 


continue many Years fruitful : and 
by thus training of the Branches to 
the Wall, as they are produced, the 
Fruit will be always equally expoſed 
to the Sun and Air; which in the 


common Method of managing theſe 


Trees, by letting their Branches 


grow rude all the Spring, they are 
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deprived from; and conſequently 


do not receive the Benefit from theſe 


equal to thoſe which are properly 


managed: and by the timely rubbing 


off uſeleſs and luxuriant Shoots, it 
will ſave much Trouble, and prevent 
the Uſe of the Knife in Summer, 
which 1s very hurtful to theſe Trees; 
for there will be no need to ſhorten 
any of the Shoots in Summer. 
When theſe Rules are duly exe- 
cuted, there will be no Occaſion to 
pull off the Leaves of the Trees, to 
admit the Sun to the Fruit, which 
is often practiſed ; for if we conſi- 
der, that the Leaves are abſolutely 
neceſlary to cheriſh the Bloſſom- buds, 
which are always form'd at the Foot- 
ſtalks of the Leaves, the pulling them 
off before they have perform'd the 
Office aſſign'd them by Nature, is 
doing great Injury to the Trees: 
therefore I caution every one againſt 
that Practice. | 
It is a common Opinion which has 
for ſome Years prevailed, even 
among Perſons of good Underſtand- 
ing, That Peach-trees are not long- 
liv'd; therefore ſhould be renewed 
every twenty Years : but this is a 
great Miſtake ; for I have eaten ſome 
of the fineſt Peaches of various 
Kinds, which grew on Trees which 
had been planted above fifty Years: 
and I am convinced, by Experience, 
that when the Trees are budded up- 
on proper Stocks, and carefully 
planted and managed, they may be 
continued fruitful and healthy ſixty 
Years and upward ; and the Fruit 
produced on theſe old Trees will be 
much better flavour'd than any of 
thoſe upon young Trees : but I ſup- 
poſe the Foundation of the above 
Opinion was taken from the French, 
who generally bud their Peaches up- 
on Almond - ſtocks, which are af 
ſhort Duration; theſe ſeldom laſting 
good more than twenty Years ; 
| 15 
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this being ſeldom practiſed in Eng- 


Lund, the Caſe is widely different; 


nor indeed ſhould we fetch our Ex- 
amples from that Nation, where the 
Profeſſors of the Art of Gardening 
are at leaſt a Century behind the Eng- 
li; and, from their preſent Diſpo- 


fition, ſeem unlikely to overtake 


them ; for they depart from Nature 
in almoſt every Part of Gardening, 


and are more pleaſed with introduce- 


ing their little Inventions of pruning 
and managing their Fruit-trees, ac- 


: | cording to their own Fancy, than they 
are careful to draw their Inſtructions 


from Nature, from whence the true 


Art is to be obtained ; ſo that in 


very few Inſtances Gardeners ſhould 
deviate from Nature, unleſs it be in 
thoſe Particulars, where Art may be 
practiſed to the greateſt Advantage; 
which 1s in the procuring many Sorts 
of eſculent Plants and Fruits earlier 
and better flavour'd than can be ob- 
tained without; in which they are 
extremely deficient ; and herein they 
truſt too much to Nature, and ule too 
little Art. | 

In one of the moſt celebrated of 
their Authors, who treats very par- 
ticularly of Fruit-trees, there are 
Directions for planting of Peach- 
trees twelve Feet aſunder : and at 
the ſame time he adviſes the plant- 
ing of Pear-trees but nine or ten 


Feet Diſtance; and yet he ſays, - 


That a Pear tree in Health will 
ſhoot three Feet on each Side every 
Vear: therefore he does not allow 
room for theſe Trees to grow more 
than two Years before they meet. 
There is alſo another thing poſitive- 
ly laid down by the ſame Author; 
which is, never to lay any Dung 
upon the Borders where Fruit-trees 
are growing; Which he ſays will 
render the Fruit ill-taſted: and this 
Opinion has too. generally prevailed 
in England; but this has been explo- 


FE 
ded by one of his own Countrymen, 
who affirms that, from upward of 


twenty Years Experience, thoſe Trees 


where the Borders had been conſtant- 
ly dung'd, always produced the moſt 
delicious Fruit; and the Trees were 
in the greateſt Vigour : and the ſame 
Gentleman mentions the Practice of 
the Gardeners at Montreuil, near 
Paris, who have for ſome Genera- 
tions been famous for the Culture of 
Peaches ; and are as careful to dung 


the Borders where their Peach trees 


grow every other Year, as the 
K.itchen-gardeners are for their Le- 
gumes. > 

And from a long Experience it is, 
that I can ſubſcribe to the Truth of 
this; for in ſome particular Gardens, 
where the beſt Fruit grew that I have 
yet taſted, the Ground was conſtantly 
dunged every other Year; therefore 
it 15 what I muſt recommend to the 
Practice of every curious Perſon ; 
with this Caution, always to uſe 
ſuch Dung for their Borders, as is 
well rotted ; and to dig it into the 


Borders in Nowember, that the Rain 


may waſh down the Salts before the 
Spring comes on ; and where the 


Ground is very looſe or ſandy, it 


will be the beſt way to make uſe of 


Neats-dung, which is cooler than 


that of Horſes ; but for cold ſtrong 

Land the latter is to be preferr'd. 
If the Ground is well trenched 

every Vear, about the Roots of the 


Trees, it will be of great Service to 


them; and where the Soil is ſubje& 
to bind very cloſe, if it is forked two 
or three times in a Year, to looſen the 
Surface, it will greatlyhelp the Trees: 
the Borders ſhould not be croud- 
ed with any large-growing Plants, 
which will draw away the Nouriſh- 
ment from the Trees; therefore when 
any Sort of Kitchen-herbs are plant- 
ed on theſe Borders, they ſnould be 
only ſuch as are of ſmall Growth, 


and 
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PE 
and which may be taken off early in 
the Spring: and if this is carefully 


obſerved, the cultivating {mall Things 
on theſe Borders can do no Harm ; 


becauſe the Ground will be ftirr'd 


the oftener, on account of theſe 
ſmall Crops, than perhaps it would 
have been, when no Uſe was to be 
made of the Borders. Theſe Rules 
which are here laid down, if pro- 
perly obſerved, will direct any curi- 
ous Perſon how to have plenty of 
55 Fruit; as alſo to preſerve the 


rees in Vigour a great Number of 


Vears. 
PERSICARIA, Arſe-ſmart. 
The Characters are; 

Tt is a Plant wwith an apetalous 
Flower, having ſeveral Stamina, or 
Chtves, which ariſe from the multifd 
Calyx : the Pointal afterward becomes 
an oval-poinied ſmooth Seed, incloſed 
in the Capſule, which was before the 


Flower-cup : to which may be added, 


A hath jointed Stalks, and the Flow: 
ers are produced in Spikes. 
The Species are; 
1. PERSICARIA mitis maculoſa. C. 
B. P. Dead or Spotted Arſe-ſmart. 
2. PERSICARIA vulgaris acris, ſeu 
Hydro piper. F. B. Water pepper, 


Lake weed, or Arſe-ſmart. 


3. PrrsICarla major, Iapathi-fo- 
liis, calyce floris purfpureo. Tourn. 
Greater Arſe - ſmart, with Dock- 
leaves, and a purple Flower-cup. 

4. PERSICARIA Orientalis, Nico- 
tianz folio, calyce florum purpures. 
T. Cor. Eaftern Arſe-ſmart, with a 
Tobacco-leaf, and a purple Flower- 
cup. 
There are ſeveral other Species of 


this Plant, which grow wild upon 


moiſt Soils and Dunghils, in divers 
Parts of England: but as they are rare- 
ly caltivated in Gardens, and being 


Plants of no Uſe at preſent, I omit 


enumerating them in thi: Place. 
The two firlt Sorts here mention- 
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ed are ſometimes uſed in Medicine; 


the latter of which is a very ſharp 
acrid Plant, from whence it had ity 
Name of Water-pepper and Arſe. 


ſmart: this is a perennial Plant, 


which grows in great Plenty on the 
Sides of Ditches, and in moiſt Places, 


almoſt in every Part of E gland; ard 


is a very bad Weed, if once it gets 
Poſſeſſion in a Garden; for the Roots 
extend themſelves greatly under. 
ground, and ariſe from every Joint, 
as doth Couch-graſs; ſo that it is 
with great Difficulty extirpated. 
The firſt is an annual Plant, that 
propagates itſelf in great Plenty from 
Seeds; which falling upon the 
Ground, the Plants riſe the ſucceed- 
ing Spring, and ſpread over the 
Ground, where-ever they are per- 
mitted to grow; ſo that they ſhould 
not be ſuffered to remain in Gar— 
dens: theſe are both gathered in the 
Fields in Autumn for medicinal Uſe, 
when they are in Perfection. 
The thirdSort is cultivated in ſome 
curious Gardens for Variety, it make- 
Ing an handtome Appearance during 
e Seaſon of its Flowering : this may 
be propagated by ſowing the Seeds 
upon a Bed of rich moiſt Earth inAu- 
tuma, ſoon after they are ripe ; and 
the Plants will come up the Spring 


following, when they may be tranl- 


planted into the Borders where they 
are to remain : this 1s alfo an annual 
Plant, which requires to be ſown 


every Year, or the Seeds permitted 


to ſhed, which will grow better than 


thoſe which are ſown by Art. 


The fourth Sort was brought from 
the Eaſtern Country by Mon. Tour- 
nefort, to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, from whence it hath been 
ſince communicated to ſeveral Parts 
of Europe. This Plant, tho” but an 
Annual, doth grow to be ten or 


twelve Feet high, and divides into 
ſeveral Branches, each of which 
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produces a beautiful Spike of purple 
Flowers at their Extremities in the 


Autumn; which, together with its 


large green Leaves, and jointed 
Stalks, make a very grand Figure 
in the Borders of large Gardens, late 


in the Seaſon, when few other Plants 


are in Beauty. | 
The Seeds therefore ſhould be 
ſown in Autumn, as ſoon as they are 
ripe ; or, if they are permitted to 
fall on the Ground, the Plants will 


come up the Spring following better 
than when they are ſown by Art, as 


was before obſerved ; for if the Seeds 


are ſown in the Spring, it is very 


rare, that any of them ſucceed ; and 
if ſome few Plants come up from 
thoſe Seeds ſown at that Seaſon, they 
ſeldom grow near ſo ſtrong as thoſe 
which are produced from the Seeds 
which fell in Autumn; ſo that there 
is no other Culture required to this 
Plant, but to tranſplant them out in 
the Spring, where they are deſign d 


to ſtand, which ſhould be in large 


Gardens, giving them great Space; 
for if they are placed near other 


Plants, they will thade them intirely 


from the Sun; and, by continually 


dripping upon them, will greatly in- 
jure them; and if they ſtand too 
cloſe, their Beauty is greatly dimi- 
niſhed. | | 


When the Plants begin to aſpire 
upward, which is commonly in 


Fane, their Side-ſhoots fhouid be 
pruned off, to make them advance 
in Height, and preterve them with- 
in Compals ; otherwate they are very 


ſubject to branch out widely on every 


Side, ſo as to become troubleſome in 


a Garden; but when they are pru- 


ned up regularly five or ix Feet high, 
they may afterwards be permitted 
to ſhoot out Side - branches; nce 
thoſe which are produced. above 
that Height, will never be very 
long or troubleſome, but will add to 
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the Beauty of the Plant : this de- 


lights in a rich moiſt Soil, upon 
which it will grow to a prodigious 
Height: it produces its Flowers in 
Auguſt and September, which continue 


InBeauty until theFroſt deſtroys them. 


- PERVINCA, Periwinkle. 
The Characters are; 


The Flower-cup conſiſts of one Leaf, 
which is divided into five long nar- 


roa Segments: the Flower alſo com- 


fiſts of one Leaf, which expands inte 


the Form of a Salwer, and is cut into 
five broad Segments: the Pointal, 
ewhich ariſes from the Centre of the 
Flowwer-cup, becomes a Fruit, compoſed 
of two Huſes (or Pods), which con- 
tain oblong cylindrical farrow'd Seeds: 
to which may be added, That this 
Plant ſhoots out many long creeping 
Branches, which firike out Roots at 
their Joints. | 
The Species are; 

1. PERVINcA vgaris angnſtife- 
lia, flore ccrruleo. Teurn. Common 
or narrow leav'd Periwinkle, with a 
blue Flower. . | | 

2. PERvINCA vulgaris anguſtifo- 
lia, jiore albo. Tourn. Common Peri- 
winkle, with a white Flower. 

3. PERVINScA wuigaris latifolia, 
fiore cœruleo. Journ. Greater Peri- 
winkle, with a blue Flower. 

4. PERVINCa vulgaris anguſtifolia, 
fore rubente. Tourn. Common Peri- 
winkle, with a rediſh Flower. 

5. PERVINCA wulgaris anguftife- 
lia, fore pleno, ſaturate purpureo. 
Tourn, Common Periwinkle, with 
a double Flower, of a deep purple 
Colour. | FER 

6. Pervinca anguſtifolia ug 
ris variegata ex aureo & wirid. 
B:erh Ind. Common Periwinkle, 
with yellow ftriped Leaves. 

7. PERVINCA anguſtifolia oulgaris 
variegata ex” argenteo & Viridt. 
Bocrh. Ind. Common Periwinkle, 
with filver-ſtriped Leaves, 
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The firſt Sort grows wild in di- 
vers Parts of England, and is not ſo 
much cultivated in Gardens at pre- 
fent as it was formerly, when it was 
planted for Edging of Borders; but 
the Shoots being very apt to root at 
their Joints, render'd it very difficult 
to preſerve in any tolerable Order; 
and the Plants, rooting deep in the 
Ground, greatly exhauſt the Good- 
neſs of the Soil; ſo that it is now 
almoſt wholly caſt out of Gardens. 

The ſecond and fourth Sorts are 
Varieties from the firſt, differing 
only in the Colour of their Flowers; 
as are alſo the fixth and ſeventh, 


which differ in their variegated 


Leaves, for which they are preſerv'd 
in the Gardens of thoſe who admire 
ſtriped Plants. 

The fifth Sort produces fine dou- 
ble Flowers, which makes a very 
handſome Appearance during its Sea- 
ſon of Flowering ; which renders it 
worthy of a Place in every Garden. 

The third Sort grows much larger 
than the-former, and produces large 
blue Flowers: this is found in 
Woods, and ſhady Places, in di- 
vers Parts of England. - 

All theſe Plants multiply exceed- 
ingly by their Shoots from the old 


Roots, which, trailing upon the 


Ground, ſtrike out Roots in a ſhort 
time, and may be taken off, and 
tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main: and though they are not ſo 
proper for a Flower-garden, yet a 
few Roots of each Sort may be 
Planted in ſhady Borders under Trees, 


where few other Plants will thrive, 


or in ſmall Wilderneſſes; in which 
Places, if they are kept within Com- 
paſs, they make a pretty Variety. 

he large Sort may be planted un- 
der Hedges, in Woods, &c. where 
it will grow four or five Feet high, 
and continue a long time in Flower. 
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Theſe Plants propagate themſelves 


by Roots ſo plentifully, that they 
ſeldom produce Fruit. 


Monſ. Tournefort ſays, He could 


never obſerve any Fruit upon them 


either in the Country adjoining to 
Paris, or in Provence or Languedoc, 
where they are very common, or in 


the Neighbourhood of Liſon. 


Of all the Botanical Writers be- 
fore Tournefort, Cæſalpinus is the 
only Perſon who found and deſcribed 
this Fruit : which, he ſays, is oblong, 
being two fork'd Huſks, arch'd and 
conjoin'd at their Extremities, con- 
taining, for the moſt part, two ob- 
long Seeds in each. 

To bave this Plant produce Fruit, 
Monſ. Tournefort adviſes its being 
planted in a Pot that contains but a 
ſmall Quantity of Earth; ſo that 
the Sap, being prevented from diſ- 
ſipating and ſpending itſelf upon 
nouriſhing new Shoots, will mount 
the Stems, and ſwell the Pointal, 
which becomes the Fruit ; and this, 
he ſays, was the Method whereby he 


obtain'd the Fruit of this Plant, of 


which he has given a Figure in his 
Elements of Botany. | 

But notwithſtanding what Monſ. 
Teurnefort has related concerning 
this Matter, yet I have often ob- 


ſerv'd the Fruit upon ſuch Plants as 


have grown ſingly on a good Soil: 
though where their Shoots are per- 
mitted to entangle with each other, 
and grow very cloſe, there is ſeldom 
any Fruit produc'd. 
PETASITIS, Butter-bur. 
The Characters are; 

. is a Plant with a floſculout 
Flower, conſiſting of many Florets, 
divided into many Parts, fitting on 
the Embryo, and contained in a cylin- 
drical Empalement, divided alſo into 
many Parts: the Embryo afterward 
becomes a Seed furniſb d with Down: 
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to which may be added, The F. lauern 
appear before the Leaves. 
The Species are; 


1. PETASiTES major & vulgaris. 


C. B. P. Common Butter- bur, ad 


Peſtilent-wort. 

2. PETASITES major, floribus pe- 
diculis longis inf dentibus. Raii Syn. 
Greater Butter-bur, with long Foot- 
ſtalks to the Flowers. | 


3. PETASITES albus, anguloſo o- 


lio. F. B. White Butter-bur, with 
angular Leaves. 

4. PETasITEs minor alter, tuſſila- 
ginis folio, H. R. Par. Leſſer But- 
ter-bur, with a Colt's- foot leaf. 


The firſt Sort here mention'd is 


us'd in Medicine: this grows wild in 
great Plenty by the Sides of Ditches, 


and in moiſt Soils, in divers Parts of 


England. The Flowers of this Plant 
appear in the Beginning of March; 
and after they are paſt, the green 
Leaves come up, and grow to be. 


very large, 

The ſecond Sort was found by Mr. 
Jacob Bobart in Oxfordſbire, and ſent 
to the Phyfic-garden at Chelſea : this 
differs greatly from the former in its 
Manner of Flowering; for the Flow- 
er-ſtems of this Sort riſe near two 
Feet high, and the Flowers grow 


upon long Footſtalks; whereas the 


Stems of the common Sort ſeldom 
riſe above eight or ten Inches high, 


and the Flowers cloſely ſurround 


the Stalks. 

The other two Sorts are preſerv d 
in Botanic Gardens for Variety; but 
as they have little Beauty, ſo they 


dens: they all of them increaſe 
greatly by their creeping Roots, and, 
if placed in a moiſt Soil, will in a 
ſhort time over- run a large Compaſs 
of Ground. 

PETIVERIA, Cay Henweed, 
wulgo. 


Vor. III. 
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The Chara#ers are; 

I. hath a Flower confiſting of four 
Leaves, which are placed almoſi in 
the Form of a Croſs, from whoſe Cup 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes the Fruit, which is bordered 
and cut at the Top, reſembling an in- 
verſed Shield containing oblong Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. 

PeETIVERIA ſolani folits, loculis i- 
noſis. Plum. Now. Gen, Petiveria 


with Nightſhade-leaves, and prickly . 


Seed - veſſels, commonly call'd Guiney 
Henweed. 

This Name was given to this 
Plant, by Father Plumier, who diſ- 
cover'd it in America; in Honour to 
Mr. James Petiver an Apothecary, 
who was a curious Botaniſt. 

It is a very common Plant in Ja- 
maica, Barbados, and moſt of the 


other Iſlands in the West Indies, 


where it grows in ſhady Woods, 
and all the Sawarnas, in ſuch Plenty, 
as to become a very troubleſome 
Weed; and as this Plant will endure 
a great deal of Drought, fo it re- 
mains green, when other Plants are 


burnt up, which occaſions the Cattle 


to brouze on it; ana having a moſt 
unſavoury ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat 
like wild Garlick, it gives the Cows 
Milk the ſame Flavours and the 
Cattle which are kill'd ſoon after 
feeding on this Plant, have a moſt 
intolerable Scent, ſo that their Fleſh 


is good for little. 


In Europe this Plant is preſerv'd in 


the Gardens of thoſe Perſons who 
are ſeldom propagated in other Gar- 


are curious in Botany: but there is 
little Beauty in it; and having ſo 
ſtrong rank a Scent upon being 
handled, renders it leſs valuable. It 


is propagated by Seeds, which muſt 


be {own on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
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| planted into a ſeparate pot, and 
| plunged into a moderate Hot-bed.to 


bring them forward. When the 
Plants have obtain'd a good Share of 
Strength, they ſhould be inured to 
bear the open Air by degrees ; into 
which they may be remov'd toward 
the Latter- end of June, placing 
them in a warm Situation, where 
they may remain till Autumn, when 
they ſhould be remov'd into the 
| Stove, and in Winter muſt have a 
moderate Degree of Warmth, other- 
wiſe they will not live in this Country. 

Thefe Plants will grow woody, 

and ſhoot out many. Side-branches, 

but ſeldom riſe above two Feet high. 
They will produce Flowers and 

Seeds every Summer, and will con- 

tinue ſeveral Years, remaining con- 

ſtantly green throughout the Year. 

PETROSELINUM. Vide A pium. 

PEUCEDANUM, Hogs-fenel. 
The Characters are; 

It is a Plant with a Roſe and um- 
bellated Floaver, conſiſting of many Pe- 
tali placed orbicularly, and reſting on 
the Empalement, which becomes a 
Fruit compoſed of two Seeds, which 
are almoſt plain, oval, gently ſireak- 
ed, and border d: to theſe Marks muſt 
be added, That the Leaves are wing- 


after ſowing, they will 
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only to be found in ſome curious 
Gardens: but the ſecond Sort (which 
is directed to be uſed in Medicine) is 
found wild in watry Places, in ſe- 
veral Parts of England. | 
"Theſe Plants may be cultivated by 
ſowing their Seeds on a moiſt Soil in 
the Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
in which Place the Plants will come 
up ſtrong the ſucceeding Spring, 
when they ſhould be carefully weed- 
ed, and drawn out, where they are 
too cloſe, otherwiſe they will draw 
each other up very weak ; and the 
Autumn following they may be 
taken up, and tranſplanted where 
they are to remain, in which Place 
they ſhould be planted at leaſt 
two Feet aſunder ; for their Roots 
will grow very large, and branch 
out greatiy when they have ac- 
quired Strength. The ſecond Year 
produce 
Flowers and Seeds ; but the Roots 
will abide many Years. . 
PH ACà, Baſtard Milk-vetch, 
Aſtragaloides. | 
The Charaders are; 


or 


The Empalement of the Flower i 


tubulous, and cut into five Parts at 


the Brim : the Flower is of the papi- 


lionaceous Kind, confiſting of an oval 
Standard, two fort Wings, and an 
obtuſe ſhort Keel: the Pointal after. 
abard becomes a fevelling Pod, with 
the upper Suture depreſs'd, having ont 
Cell containing many kidney - ſhaped 
Seeds. 
The Species are 
1. Ptaca leguminibus rectis. Flar. 


ed, narrow, graſſy, and divided into 
three Segments. | 
The Species are; 
1. PEUCEDAN UM mus Ttalicum. 
C. B. P. Greater Hogs-fenel. 

2. PEUCEDANUM minus Germani- 
cum. F. B. Leſſer German Hogs- 

fenel, or Sulphurwort. C2 
There are ſeveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preſerv'd in 
fome curious Botanic Gardens; but 
as they are Plants of little Beauty or 
Uſe, it would be needleſs to enu- 
merate their ſeveral Varieties in this 
Place. 
The firſt Sort here mention'd is 
not very common in Egiand, being 


Pods. | 
2. Ptaca leguminibus arcuatis. 
Flor. Leyd. Baſtard Milk-vetch, with 
arched Pods. 2805 
This Plant being near of- kin to 
the Aſtragalus, or Milk-vetch, Dr. 
Tournefort gave it theTitle of Aſtra- 
galoides; but Dr. Linnæus has alter'd 
1 


Leyd. Baſtard Milk-vetch with firait | 
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it to this of Phace ; rejecting the 


other on account of its being a com- 

ound Name. 3 

Theſe Plants are Natives of Por- 
tugal and Spain, from whence the 
Seeds have been procured by ſome 
Perſons who are curious in collect» 
ing rare Plants : the firſt Sort has 
been long preſerv'd in ſome curious 
Gardens in England; but the other 
is more rare at preſent. 

The Roots of theſe Plants will 
abide many Years, and run very 


deep into the Ground; but the 
Branches decay every Autumn, and 


the Roots produce freſh everySpring, 
which will rife near four Feet high, 
and grow ligneous. The Flowers 
are produced in ſhort Spikes from 
the Wings of the Leaves : but, un- 


leſs the Seaſon proves very warm, 
they rarely flower in England; for 


which Reaſon the Plants are not 
much eſteem'd : for it is not once 
in ſeven Years, that the Flowers ar- 
rive to Perfection, nor do the Plants 


ever produce Seeds in Exgland: ſo 


that the Seeds muſt be procur'd from 


; | abroad, by thoſe who are deſirous to 


have the Plants. | | 
The Seeds ſhould be ſown in the 


Place where the Plants are to re- 
main; for as they ſhoot their Roots 


very deep into the Earth, ſo it is 
very difficult to tranſplant them 
with any Safety, eſpecially after 


they have remain'd any conſidera- 
ble time in the 'Seed - bed. The 
| Plants ſhould be left about fix Feet 


aſunder, that there may be room to 
dig the Ground between them every 


Spring, which is all the Culture 


| they require. 


PHALANGIUM, Spiderwort, 
The Characters are 
1t is a Plant with a Lily-flower, 
compoſed of fix Petals, from whoſe 
Centre riſes the Pointal, awhich af 


= terward becomes a roundiſh Frltit, di- 
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vided inta three Cells, and full of ans 
gular Seeds : to theſe Marks" muſt be 
added, A fibroſe Root, in order to di- 
Slinguiſh it from the Ornithogalum. 

The Species are; 
1. PHaLancium parwo fore, ra- 


moſum. C. B. P. Branch'd Spi- 


derwort, with a ſmall Flower. 

2. PHALANGIUM parvo flore, non 
ramoſum. C. B. P. Unbranch'd 
Spiderwort, with a ſmall Flower. 

3. PHALanciuM Africanum, Fo- 


ribus luteis paris. Raii Hi,. Afri- 


can Spider wort, with ſmall yellow 
Flowers. 


4. PHALANG1UM acaulon, foliit 
ſSubulatis, floribus in thyrſo luteis. 
J 


Low African Spiderwort, with flat 


Onion-leaves, and yellow Flowers 


diſpos'd in a looſe Spike. 

5. PHALANGIUM Africanum, fo- 
liis cepaceis, floribus ſpicatis aureis. 
Boer h. Ind. African Spiderwort, 
with Onion-leaves, and golden Flow- 
ers growing in Spikes, falſly call'd 
an Aloe. 5 

6. PñaLlAN b Æthiopicum ra- 
moſum, floribus albis, petalis reflexis. 
Hort, Amſt. Branchy Ethiopian 
Spiderwort, with white Flowers, 
whoſe Petals are turn'd backward. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 


abiding Plants, which are propagated 
in curious Gardens, for the ſake of 
their Flowers ; and though they are 
not very beautiful, yet, for their long 


Continuance in Flower, they de- 
ſerve a Place in the open Borders 


of every curious Flower- garden. 

Theſe may be propagated either 
from Seeds, or by parting their 
Roots. The beſt time to ſow the 
Seeds is in Autumn, ſoon after they 


are ripe, in the manner directed for 


bulbous-rooted Flowers, with which 
theſe Plants agree in their Culture, 
and the ſecond Year after fowing 
will produce Flowers. The Sca- 
ſon for parting - their Roots is in 


XXX 2 Sep- 
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September; in doing which, you 
muſt obſerve to preſerve a good 


Head to each Off-ſet, and not to 
divide them too ſmall, which will 
cauſe them to flower weak the fol- 
lowing Summer : they delight m a 
freſh light Earth, and an open Situa- 
tion. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, 
which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of 
light Earth, in March; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt 
be tranſplanted where they are to 


remain; in which Place they muſt 


be kept clear from Weeds, which 
is all the Culture they require: they 
produce their Flowers in Juh, and 
their Seeds are perfected in Auguſt. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are 


preſerv'd in Green - houſes, with 


other ſucculent Plants, amongſt 
which they make a pretty Variety, 
there being ſcarcely a Month in the 
Year when there are not ſome of the 
Spikes of Flowers of the fifth Sort 
in Beauty. This was formerly call'd 
an Aloe, which Name is ſtill retain'd 
by unſkilful Perſons, though it is 
vaſtly different therefrom in its 
whole Appearance. This Plant mul- 
tiplies very faſt by Off. ſets, which, 
tho' produc'd at ſome Diſtance from 
the Earth, yet emit Roots of a con- 
fiderableLength; and, when planted, 
immediately faſten in the Earth : 
they ſhould be planted in Pots of 
light ſandy Earth, and houſed in 
Winter, with Ficoides's, and other 
hardy ſucculent Plants, where they 
may have free open Air; for they 
are hardy, and require only to be 
protected from Froſt. The fourth 
Sort grows very low, the Leaves reſt- 
ing upon the Surface of the Ground: 


this flowers in April and May, and 
perfects its Seeds every Vear; where- 


by it may be propagated in plenty. 
The fixth Sort is alſo preſerv'd in 
ſome curious Gardens, with other 
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Exotic Plants, in the Green-houſe : i 
this is multiplied by parting the WW ĩ 
Roots: the beſt Seaſon for doing 
this is in Auguſt, when moſt of the 
Leaves are decay'd : they ſhould be 
planted in Pots fill'd with light WWF 
ſandy Earth, and houſed in Winter ! 
with the laſt: this produces large- 
branching Stems, which are thinly WM 7 
beſet with Flowers, that have their {Mi < 
Petals reflex d, and are of a whitiſh MW x 
Colour; but continue a long time in 
Beauty. | =—_ |: 
PHASEOLOIDES./;d:Glycine, |M& i 
PHASEOL.US, Kidney-bean. 1 
The Characters are; Be 
' It is a Plant with a papilionaceour 4 
Flozver, out of whoſe Empalement "' 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward 1 
becomes a long Pod, pregnant «with WE t 
Seeds, for the moſt part ſhaped like a 0 
Kidney, or oval : to theſe Notes are a1 
to be added, Leawes growing by Three: Wi 
on each Pedicle, and the Plant for the d 
moſt part climbing. Wy 0! 
It would be to little Purpoſe to in 
enumerate all the Varieties of this 2 
Plant which have come to Know- ©* 
lege, in this Place; ſince America © 
annually furniſhes us with new tl 
Sorts, fo that there is no knowing be 
what Varieties there may be pro- Pe 
duc'd in England: beſides, as they 
are not likely to be much cultivated | th 
here, fince the old Sorts are prefera- We be 
ble to any of the new ones, for the m 
Kitchen; therefore I ſhall only firſt . 74 
ſet down a few Sorts which are cul- lu; 
tivated for their Flowers, or as dt. 
Curioſities, and then mention thoſe n 
which are moſt eſteem'd for the Table. 40 
1. PhasEoLUs Indicus, flore cec- 1 
cineo, ſew puniceo. Mor, Hiſt. The - | 
Scarlet Bean, EY 
2. PHasEoLUs Americanus peren- WE = 
nis, flore cochleato odorato, ſeminibus = 
fuſcis orbiculatis, Caracalla dictus. R 
H. L. Perennial American Kidney- 5 . 


bean, with ſweet-ſmelling cochleated 
Flowers, 


2 
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Flowers, commonly call'd Caracal- 
la. | 1 

3. PHaseoLUs Americanus, firu- 
moſa radice, flore purpureo, filigua 
anguſtiſſima. Plum. American Kid- 
ney-bean,with a ſtrumoſe Root, a pur- 
ple Flower, and a very narrow Pod. 

4. PyastoLUs Canadenſis pur pu- 
reus minor, radice vivaci. Schol. Bot. 
Small purple Kidney-bean, with a 
perennial Root. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very 


common in the Exgliſb Gardens, be- 
ing planted for the Beauty of its 


ſcarlet Flowers: this Plant ſpreads 
itſelf very far, ſo that it ſhould be 
allow'd room, otherwiſe it will over- 


run whatever Plants grow near it, 
The Seaſon for planting the Seeds of 


this Plant is in the Beginning of 


May, obſerving always to do it in 


dry Weather, otherwiſe the Seeds 
will burit and rot : they will pro- 
duce their Flowers by the Beginning 
of July, and will continue flower- 
ing until the Froſt prevents them ; 


85 and their Seeds will ripen in Septem- 
ber, when they ſhould be gathered, 


and preſerved in a dry Place until 


= the ſucceeding Spring, in order to 
be ſown. 
= periſhes with the firſt Approach of 
Winter: it will thrive very well in 


This Plant, being annual, 


the City, the Smoke of the Sea-coal 
being leſs injurious to this Plant than 
& moſt others; ſo that it is often culti- 
= vated in Balconies, c. and, being 
& ſupported either with Sticks or 
Strings, grows up to a good Height, 


and produces Flowers as it advances: 
it is alſo planted in ſome Gardens, 
to coverArbours,and other Seats, in 
the Summer-ſeaſon, to afford Shade; 


for which Purpoſe it will do very 


well: but the Seeds muſt be planted 
| Where they are to remain; for the 


Plants don't bear to be tranſplanted; 
eſpecially after they have been any 


tine out of the Ground, 
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The ſecond Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which may alſo be propaga- 
ted by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown . 
in a moderateHot-bed in'theSpring ; 
and when the Plants come up, they 


muſt be carefully tranſplanted into 
Pots fill'd with freſh light Earth, and 


muſt be plunged into an Hot-bed, 


to facilitate their taking Root ; af- 
ter which, they ſhould be inured to 
bear the open Air by degrees, into 
which they ſhould be remov'd when 
the Seaſon is warm, placing them 
in a ſhelter'd Situation ; and as they 
advance, theyſhould be remov'd in- 
to larger Pots, which muſt be fill'd 
up with freſh light Earth. 2 
During the Summer-ſeaſon the 
Plants muſt be frequently refreſh'd 
with Water ; but in Winter they 
muſt be remov'd into the Green- 
houſe, and ſhould have but little 
Water during that Seaſon. Theſe 
require only to be ſcreen'd from 
Froſt ; but muſt have open free Air 


Whenever the Weather will permit, 


otherwiſe the Leaves will grow 
mouldy, and decay the tender 
Shoots : theſe Plants produce their 
ſcarlet Flowers in Zulyeand Auguſt, 


but ſeldom perfect their Seeds in this 


Country. This Plant is very com- 
mon in Portugal, where it is planted 
to cover Arbours and Seats in Gar- 


dens, for which it is greatly eſteem'd 
by the Inhabitants of that Country, 


as alſo for its beautiful ſweet- ſmell- 
ing Flowers; and in that Country 
it thrives very well in the open Air. 

The third Sort is preſerv'd in 
ſome curious Gardens for Variety; 
but is a Plant of no great Beauty: 
this may be propagated by ſowing 
the Seeds in the Spring upon an Hot- 


bed ; and when they come up, they 


mult be planted in Pots, and treated 
as the former Sort : it produces its 
Flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen 
in September, 

AAR Sy The 


bean. 
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The fourth Sort was brought from 
America, and is preſerv'd in curious 
Gardens, for the ſake of its long 
Flowering : this is an abiding Plant, 
and ſhould be managed as was di- 
rected for the third Sort; and if 
guarded from Froſt, will continue 
to produce Flowers all the Winter- 
ſeaſon : it ripens Seeds very well, 
from which the Plants may be eaſily 
propagated. EE | 

There are at preſent but few 
Sorts of Kidney-beans, which are 
eultivated for the Table in Erg- 
land: theſe are, | 

1. The Common White or Dutch 
Kidney-bean. | 

2. The Leſſer Garden Kidney- 
bean, commonly call'd, The Batter 
fea Bean. | 

3. The Upright or Tree Kidney- 


4. The Dwarf White Kidney- 
This Sort is generally us'd 


for Hot-beds. | 

5. The Canterbury Kidney - 
bean. |} 

6. The Spotted Tree Kidney- 
bean. 2 

The firſt of theſe was formerly 
more cultivated in England than at 
preſent; but is the chief Sort now 
cultivated in Holland, from whence, 
probably, it had the Name of Dutch 
Kidney- bean: this Sort riſes to a 
very great Height, and requires to 
be ſupported by tall Stakes, other- 
wiſe they will ſpread upon the 
Ground, and rot ; ſo that where 
this Care is wanting, the Fruit ſel- 
dom comes to good: which Trouble 
renders it difficult to cultivate this 
Sort in Plenty; and the Beans being 
much broader than the ſmall Sort, 
render them leſs valuable in the Lan- 
don Markets; which, I ſuppoſe, oc- 


caſion'd their being neglected in E „g- 


{and but this is by far the beſt Sort 
for Eating yet known. 


vu 
The ſecond and fourth Sorts are 


moſt commonlycultivated in theGar. 
dens near London, and the beſt Sorts 


we yet know to ſupply the Markets: 


for the Plants never ramble too 
far, but are always of moderate 
Growth, ſo that the Air can eafily 
paſs between the Rows, and keep 
them from rotting : they are alſo 
plentiful Bearers, and the beſt Beans, 
except the firſt, for Eating. 
The third Sort is alſo a plentiful 
Bearer, and never rambles, growing 
upright in form of a Shrub : but 
the Beans are much larger than the 
laſt, and are not ſo well colour'd, 
nor do they eat near ſo firm and 
criſp; for which Reaſons they are 
not ſo generally eſteem d. 

The fifth Sort hath been eſteem'd 


by ſome Perſons, for its continuing 


long in Bearing; but the firſt is 
much preferable to it on that Ac- 
count. 

The ſixth Sort is a plentiful Bear. 
er, and ſtands upright, for which it 
is much eſteem'd by ſome Garden. 
ers; but is a very bad-taſted Bean, 
being extremely rank, and rarely We 
boils green. 

Theſe Sorts are propagated from 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown in the 
Place where they are to remain for 
they will not bear tranſplanting, ex- 
cept it be done while they are very 
young; and this, being pretty trou- 
bleſome, is very ſeldom practiſed, un- 
leſs for a few early Plants under 
warm Hedges or Walls; bat it i 
not worth while for the general | 
Crops. | 

The Seafon for putting theſe Seed 
in the Ground is the Middle of April 
for an early Crop : but theſe ſhould 
have a warm Situation, and a dry 
Soil, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed: 
you ſhould alſo obſerve to put them 
into the Ground at a drySeaſon ; for 
Wet ſo early in the Seaſon will = | 

the 
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the Seeds in the Ground. The 


Manner of planting them is, to draw 
ſhallow Furrows with an Hoe, at 


about two Feet and an half Diſtance 


from each other, into which you 
ſnould drop the Seeds about two 
Inches aſunder; then with the 
Head of a Rake draw the Earth 
over them, ſo as to cover them 


about an Inch deep. 1 


If the Seaſon be favourable, the 
Plants will begin to appear in about 
a Week's time after ſowing, and 
ſoon after will raiſe their Heads up- 
right; therefore, when the Stems 
are advanced pretty tall above- 
ground, you ſhould gently draw a 
little Earth up to them, obſerving to 
do it when the Ground is dry, 
which will preſerve them from being 
injur'd byſharp Winds: butyou ſhould 
be careful not to draw any of the 


Earth over their Leaves, which 
would rot them, or at leaſt greatly 
retard their Growth. After this, they 


will require no farther Care but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, until 
they produce Fruit, when they 
ſhould be carefully gather'd two or 


three times a Week ; for if they are 
permitted to remain upon the Plants 


a little too long, the Beans will be 
too large for eating, and the Plants 


would be greatly weaken'd there - 


by. | 
The Dutch Kidney-bean muſt be 
planted at a greater Diſtance, Row 


from Row; for as theſe grow very 


tall, ſo if the Rows are not at a far- 
ther Diſtance, the Sun and Air will 
be excluded from the middle Rows; 
therefore theſe ſhould not be leſs 
than four Feet Diſtance Row from 
Row : and when the Plants are 
about four Inches high, the Poles 
ſhould be thruſt into the Ground by 


the Side of the Plants, to which 


they will faſten themſelves, and 


dimb to the Height of eight or ten 


=. 
Feet, and bear Plenty of Fruit from 
the Ground upward. This Sort 
will continue good much longer 
than either of the other ; for the 
Pods of this Sort are never ftringy, 


nor are the Beans mealy when old. 


The Dutch and French preſerve 
great Quantities of the dry Beans 
for Winter-uſe, which they ſtew, and 
make good with Gravy, and other 
Sawces. 8 

If two Crops of this Sort of Bean 
are ſown at a proper Diſtance, it 
will be ſufficient to continue a Suc- 
ceſſion during the Seaſon of Kidney- 
beans, eſpecially if a few of an 
early Kind are ſown, to come before 
them : for this large Sort ſhould not 
be ſown earlier than the Latter-end 
of April, or the Beginning of May, ac- 
cording as the Seaſon may prove. 

The firſt Crop of Batterſea Kidney- 
beans will continue aMonth in good 
Order, during which time they will 
produce great Plenty of Beans; 
therefore, in order to have a Suc-' 
ceſſion of them throughout the Sea- 
ſon, you ſhould ſow at three differs 
ent times; viz. in April, in May, 
and toward the Latter- end of June; 
which laſt Crop will continue until 
the Froſt comes on, and deſtroys 
them. 

There are ſome Perſons who 

raiſe theſe in Hot-beds, in order 
to have them early. The only 


Care to be taken in the Manage- 


ment of theſe Plants, when thus 
rais'd, is to allow them room, and 
give them as much Air as can be 
conveniently, when the Weather is 
mild; as alſo to let them have but 
a moderate Heat; for if the Bed 
be over-hot, they will either burn, 
or be drawn up ſo weak as never to 
come to good. 

The Manner of making the Hot- 
bed being- the ſame as for Cucum- 
bers, &c. need not be repeated in 
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this Place: but only ob/erve, when 


the Dung is equally levell'd, to lay 
the Earth about four or Cog Inches 


thick; and let the great Steam of 
the Bed paſs off before you ſow 


the Seeds 

The time for doing this muſt 
be proportion'd to the Scaſon 
when you would have the Beans for 
the Table; but the ſureſt time for a 
Crop is abo a Week in February. 

It is alſo a good Method which 
ſome uſe, to have French Beans ear- 
lier than they can be obtain'd in the 
common Ground, to make a gentle 
Hot - bed about the middle of 


March, which may be arch'd over 


with Hoops, and cover'd with Mats; 
In this they ſow their Kidney-beans 
in Rows pretty cloſe together, ſo 
that a ſmall Fed will contain a great 
Number of Plants: theſe they bring 


up hardily, inuring them to the open 


Air by degrees“; and in the Middle 


of April, when the Weather is ſet- 


tled,they prepare ſome warmBorders 
under Walls or Hedges; then 


they take them up from the Hot- 


bed, preſerving as much Earth as 


Poſſible to their Roots, and plant 


them in the Borders at the Diſtance 
they are to remain : theſe, if they 
take Root kindly, will produce 
Beans at leaſt a Fortnight or three 
Weeks before thoſe ſown in the 
common Ground. 

The Manner of wo the Seeds 
of, theſe Plants is to let a few Rows 
of them remain ungather'd in the 
Height of the Seaſon ; for if you 
gather from the Plants for {ome 
time, and afterwards leave the re- 
maining for Seed, their Pods will not 
be near ſo long and handſome, nor 
will the Seed be ſo good. In the 
Autumn, when you find they are 
ripe, you ſhould in a dry Seaſon pull 
up the Plants, and ſpread them 


abroad to dry; after which, you 


C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd Ph illyrea. 


ſtrip'd Leaves. 


rea with a longer Leaf, which is 
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may threſn out the Seed, and pre: 
ſerve it in a dry Place for Uſe. 

PHILLYREA, Mock: privet. 
The Characters are; 3 
The Leaves grow by Pairs oppoſite 
ta each other, and are ever- green : 
the Flower conſiſts of < one Leaf, is bell- 
ſhaped, and divided into four Parts at 
the Top: the Pointal, which riſes 
from the Centre of the Floxwer-cup, 
afterward becomes @ ſpherical Fruit 
containing one round Seed. 
The Species are; 

. PuiLLyYREA latifolia Lewis, 
C. 5. „ "OE; broad. leav'd true 
Phillyrea. 
2. PHILLYREA Jatifalia hpinoſa. 
„ Ilex - leav'd Phillyrea, 
u. 
3. PHILLYREA folio alaterns. * 
B. Phillyrea with an Alaternus- 
lea. -- | | 
4. PHiLLYREA folio liguſtri. C. 
B. P. Privet-leav'd Phillyrea. 
5. PHILLYREA anguſtifolia prima. 


Lit 


8 


6. PhtLLYREA anguſtifolia ſe- 
cunda. C. B. P. Roſmary-leaf'd 
Phillyrea, 21 %. 

7. PuiILTREA ole Epheſiace 
folio. Hort. GChelſ. Pluk. Phyt. 
Olive-leav'd Phillyrea. 

8. PHILLYREA latifolia lævis, 
faliis ex luteo variegatis. Cat. Plant. 
Hort, The true Phillyrea, with 


. PaiLLYREA /ongiore folio pro- 
Fans crenato. H. R. Par. Philly- 


deep!y crenated. 
10. PHILLYREA foho 3 
R. Par. Box-leav'd Phillyrea. 
Ii. PhILLXTREA Hiſpanica, 8 
folio ſerrato & aculeato. Inſt. R. 
Spaniſh Phillyrea, with a prickly 
and ſaw'd Bay- leaf. 
12. PHILLYREA Hiſpanica, nerii 
Folio. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Philly- 

rea, with an Oleander: leaf. 
13. Pult 


H. 
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13. PHILLYREA Capen fi, folio 


telajtri. Hort. Elib. Phillyrea of 
the Cape of Good Hope, with a Stait- 
tree-leaf, commonly call'd by the 
Dutch, Lipplehout. 65 5 
14. PHILLYREA Americana hu- 
milis, radice craſſa lutea, foliis acu- 
minatis. Plum. Cat. Dwarf Ame- 
rican Phillyrea, with a thick yellow 
Root, and pointed Leaves. 
15. PHILLYREA Americana humi- 


lis, radice craſſa roſea, foliis rotun- 


dioribus. Plum. Cat. Dwarf Ame- 


rican Phillyrea, with a thick roſe- 


colour'd Root, and rounder Leaves. 
The twelve firſt-mention'd Sorts 
are all of them Natives of the South- 
ern Parts of France, Spain and 1taly; 
but are hardy enough to endure the 


Cold of our Climate in the open 


Air : they have been formerly in 
great Requeſt for Hedges, and to co- 
ver Walls: for both which Purpoſes 
they are very improper ; becauſe 
they ſhoot ſo faſt in the Spring and 
Summer Months, that 1s very trou- 


bleſome to keep ſuch Hedges in 
Order: beſides, all theſe Sorts with 
broad Leaves naturally produce 


their Branches ſo far aſunder, that 


they can never be reduc'd to a thick 
handſome Hedge; for although by 


frequently clipping the extreme 
Parts of the Shoots you force out 
ſome Side-branches, which render 


it thick on the Outſide, yet the in- 


ner Branches are very far aſunder, 
and, being of a pliable Nature, are 
often diſplac'd by ftrong Winds; 
or if there happen to fall much 
Snow in Winter, ſo as to lie upon 
theſe Hedges, it often diſplaces them 
ſo much as not to be recover'd again 


z in ſome Years; for which Reaſons 


theyare notſomuch in Uſe for Hedges 
as they were ſome Vears paſt; nor 
are they ſo often planted to cover 
Walls; for it is a very difficult 


of Taſk to keep them cloſe to the 


y 
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Wall; for their Branches, being vi- 
gorous, commonly grow to ſome 


Diſtance from the Wall, and har- 


bour all Sorts of Inſects and Filth: 
beſides, their Leaves being large, 
and growing pretty far aſunder up- 


on the Branches, they appear na- 
ked, eſpecially when they are cloſelyß 


clipt. 


But all theſe Sorts of Trees are 


very proper to intermix with other 
Ever-greens, to form Clumps, Am- 
phitheatres, or to plant round the 
Sides of Wilderneſſes of ever- green 
Trees, where, being placed among 


other Trees of the ſame Growth, 


they will afford a pleaſing Variety. 
The three firſt Sorts will grow to 
the Height of twentyFeet, or more, 
and may be train'd up to regular 
Heads : but the narrow-leav'd Sorts 
ſeldom riſe above fourteen or fixteen 
Feet high with us ; ſo that they will 
be of a proper Size to place in a 
Line before the broad-leav'd Sorts, 
where being intermix'd with Hollies, 


Alaternus's, Arbutus's, and ſome' 


other Sorts, they will make a beauti- 
ful Proſpect. 
The olive-leav'd Sort will alſo 


grow to the Height of twelve or 


fourteen Feet, and the Branches are 
well furniſh'd with Leaves ; ſo that 
it makes an exceeding good Figure, 
when intermix'd with other ever- 
green Trees: for the Leaves of this 
Sort are of a beautiful ſhiningGreen, 
and the Shoots grow erect; and, be- 
ing ftrong, are not ſo liable to be 
diſplac'd as thoſe of ſome of the 
other Kinds. The Sort with prickly 
Leaves grows much in the ſame 
manner ; ſo that theſe are to be pre- 
ferr'd to all the other Kinds on this 
Account. 

The box-leav'd Sort is very ſcarce 
in. England. This is of humbler 


Growth than ejther of the former, 


ſeldom riſing above ſeven or eight 


Feet 
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Feet high: the Branches of this 


Sort grow pretty cloſe, and the 
Leaves are very fmall. 

As all theſe Sorts are very hardy, 
ſo they are the more valuable, being 


rarely injured by the Froſt : whereas 


the Alaternus is frequently damag'd 
by ſevere Cold, and many times the 
Branches are kill'd to the Stem, 
when the Phillyrea's remain in Ver- 


dure: and by confounding the two 


Sorts together, asis commonly done 
by the Gardeners, they have both 
been brought into Diſrepute unjuſt- 
ly : for I think all the Sorts of Phil- 
lyrea may be ſo placed in Planta- 


tions of ever-green Trees, as to be 


rendered very ornamental : there- 
fore all the Sorts deſerve propagate- 
ing much better than many other 
which are more cultivated.. | 
"Theſe Plants are propagated ei- 
ther from Seeds or Layers ; but the 
Jatter, being the moſt expeditious 
Method in England, is chiefly pre- 


ferr'd. The beft time to lay them 


down is in Autumn, when you 


ſhould dig the Ground round the 


Plants intended to lay, making it 


very looſe; then making choice of a 
{ſmooth Part of the Shoot, you ſhould 
make a Slit upward (in the manner 
which is practis'd in laying of Car- 
nations) ; and then bend the Branch 
gently down to the Ground, making 


an hollow Place with your Hand to 


receive it ; and having plac'd the 
Part which was ſlit in the Ground, 
ſo as that the Slit may be open, you 
ſhould faſten it down with a forked 
Stick, that it may remain ſteady, 
covering that Part of the Branch 


with Earth about three Inches thick, 


[ 


obſerving to keep the upper Part 
eret. In dry Weather theſe Lay- 
ers ſhould be water'd, which will 
greatly facilitate their Rooting ; you 
muſt alſo keep them clear from 


Weeds, which, if ſuffer'd to grow up 


PH 


amongſt them, will prevent their 


taking Root. | 

The Autumn following, many 
of theſe Plants. will be rooted ; at 
which time they may be taken off, 
and carefully planted in a Nurſery, 
where they may be train'd up three 
or four Years in the manner you in- 
tend them to grow ; during which 
time you ſhould dig the Ground be. 
tween the Rows, and cut about the 
Roots of the Plants every Year; | 
which will cauſe them to ſtrike out 


ſtrong Fibres, ſo as to ſupport a 


good Ball of Earth when they are 
remov'd: you ſhould alſo ſupport 
their Stems with Stakes, in order to 
make them ſtrait, otherwiſe they are 
very apt to grow crooked and un- 


ſightly. 


When the Plants have been thus 
manag'd three or four Years, you 
may tranſplant them into the Places 
where they are deſign'd to remain. 
The beſt time for this Work is the 
Latter-end of September, or the Be- 
ginning of O#obeyr : but in removing 
them, you ſhould dig round their 
Roots, and cut off all downright or 
ſtrong Roots, which have ſhot out 
to a great Diſtance, that you may 
the better preſerve a Ball of Earth 
to each Plant, otherwiſe they are 
ſubje to miſcarry : and when you 
have plac'd them in their new Quar- 
ters, you ſhould lay ſome Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground, 
to prevent its drying ; and give them 
ſome Water twice a Week in very 
dry Weather, but not too often ; 
and this only when the Seaſon 1 
favourable ; nor in too great Quan- 
tities, which will rot the new Fibres, 
and prevent their Growth. Vou 
ſhould alſo ſupport the Plants with 
Stakes until they have taken faſt 
Hold of the Earth, to prevent their 
being turn'd out of the Ground, or 
diſplac'd by the Winds, which will 

: | deſtroy 
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deſtroy the Fibres that were newly 


put out, and greatly injure the 
Plants. Theſe Trees delight in 
a middling Soil, which is neither too 
wet and ſtiff, nor too dry; tho' the 
latter is to be preferr'd to the former, 
provided it be freſh. | : 
The Sort with ſtrip'd Leaves is at 
preſent pretty rare, and ſomewhat 
tenderer than the others, as are moſt 
Sorts of variegated Plants leſs capa- 
ble to endure the Cold, than thoſe 


of the ſame Kinds which are plain 
the Striping of Plants always pro- 
ceeding from their Weakneſs. This 


is preſerv'd in ſome Gardens as a 


Curioſity; but may be propagated 


in the ſame manner with the for- 
mare -—- 

Thoſe Sorts with ſmall Leaves 
arecommonly twoYears before they 
take Root, when laid : therefore 
they ſhould not be diſturb'd ; for 
the raiſing them out of the Ground 
greatly retards their Rooting. 

The thirteenth Sort is very com- 


= mon in ſeveral Gardens in Holland; 


but at preſent pretty rare in EAgland. 
This Sort will not live abroad thro' 
the Winter in this Climate; there- 
fore it is always preſerv'd in Pots 
or Tubs, and remov'd into the 
Green-houſe in Winter, where if it 
is treated after the manner directed 
for the Clutia, it will thrive very 
well. This Sort is alſo propagated 
by lay ing down the tender Branches 
in the Spring of the Vear, which 
muſt be duly water'd in dry Wea- 
ther ; and by the following Spring 
theywill have takenRoot; when they 
ſhould be ſeparated from the old 


Plant, and planted in Pots fill'd with 


freſh Earth, and plac'd in the Shade 
until they have taken new Root ; 


after which time they may be ex- 


pos'd, during the Summer: ſeaſon, 
with other pretty hardy Exotic 


Plants, in à ſhelter'd Situation, 
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where they may remain until Au- 
tumn, when they muſt be remoy'd 
into the Green houſe. Theſe Plants 
are ever · green, ſo that they make a 
pretty Variety in the Green-hauſe, 
during the Winter-ſeaſon. 

The fourteenth Sort grows plen- 
tifully in ſeveral Parts of the Spany5 
Wet- Indies. The Seeds of this 
Kind were ſent to Eng/and by Mr. 
Robert Millar, who gathered them 


near Carthagena in America. The 


fifteenth Sort was diſcover'd by Fa- 
ther Plumzer in America, and ſince 
by Mr. Millar in the Iſland of To- 
bago, from whence he ſent ſome 
Seeds ; but they did not ſucceed in 
England. 1 

- Theſe two Sorts are tender Plants, 


which muſt be kept in a warm Stove 


in Winter, otherwiſe they will not 
live in this Country. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be obtain'd as freſh as 
poſſible from the Countries of their 
Growth, and muſt be ſown in Pots 
of freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 
where they ſhould remain until the 
Plants come up, which is many 
times a Year from the time of ſow- 
ing : therefore whenever the Seeds 
remain ſo long in the Ground, the 
Pots muſt be frequently water'd in 
Summer, and in Winter the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be cover'd 
with Mats, when the Weather it 
cold, to prevent the Froſt from en- 
tering the Bed, which would deſtroy 
the Seeds. 

When the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted in- 
to a {mall Pot fill'd with freſh 


Earth, and then plunged into the 


Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day, until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they mu 
have freeAir admitted to them every 

| Day, 
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Day, i in proportion to the Warmth 


of the Seaſon. In this Bed the 


Plants may remain till Autumn, when 
they ſhould be remov'd into the 


Stove, and plung'd into the Bark-bed, 


where, during the Winter- ſeaſon, 
they ſhould be kept pretty warm. 
Theſe Plants may remain in the 
Bark ſtove for two Vears or leſs, ac- 
cording as they acquire Strength; 
for when they are pretty ſtrong, 
they may be treated leſs tenderly, 
expoſing them in the Middle of 
the Summer to the open Air, in a 


ſhelter'd Situation: and in Winter 


they may be plac'd in a dry Stove, 
where they ſhould have a moderate 
Degree of Warmth, in which they 
will thrive very well. Theſe Plants 


retain their Verdure throughout 


the Year, for which they are chiefly 
eſteem'd. 


- PHLOMIS, The bene tree, or 


Feruſalem Sage. 

The Characters are; 
It hath a labiated Flower conſiſt- 
ing of one Leaf, whoſe utper Lip, or 


Helmet, which is crefted, does wwholly 


reſt upon the under Lip, or Beard, 
which is divided into three Pants; 
and extends a little beyond the upper 
Lip : the Pointal riſes out of the 
Flewer-cup accompany'd with four 
Embryoes, which afterward become 


fo many oblong Seeds, ſput up in an 
Huſt, or pentagonal Tube, which wwas 


before the Floaver- cup. 
The Species are; 

1. PhLOMIS frutico/a, ſaluiæ fo- 
lis latiore & rotundiore. Tourn, 
Broad-leav'd Sage-tree, wulgo. 

2. PhLomis frutico/a, ſalvie fo- 
lis lengior: & anguſtiore. Tourn, Nar- 
row-leav'd Sage-tree, u . 

Pntrouls frutico/a humilis Ja- 
22 canaidiſiV ũ a, floribus luteis. 
Aa. Phil. Low ſhrubby Sage-tree, 


with broad hoary Leaves, and yel- 


low Flowers. 
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4. Patoms Narbonenfis, bormint” 
folio, flore purpuraſcente. Journ. Nar- 
bonne Jeruſalem Sage, with a Clary- | 


leaf, and purpliſh Flower. 
5. PHLoMIS Hiſpanica candidiſ- 


ſoma herbacea. Tourn, Spaniſh Fe- 
ruſalem Sage, with very hoary - 
Leaves. 


6. PuLomis Hchnitis. Cli/. Hiſt, 
Narrow-leav'd Feru/alem Sage. 

7. PHLomis Samia herbacea, lus 
#ariee folio. T. Cor. Herbaceous 
Samian Feruſalem Sage,with a Moon- 
wort-leaf. 

8. PHLom1s Orientalis, foliis la- 
ciniatis. T. Cor. Eaſtern Jeruſalem 


- Sage, with jagged Leaves. 
9. PHLomIs Orientalis lutea her- 


bacea latifolia werticillata. Aft. Phil, 
Broad-leay'd herbaceous Jeruſalem 
Sage from the Lewant, with yellow 
Flowers growing in Whorles. 

10. PHLOMI1sS frutico/a, fore pur- 
purco, folits rotundioribus. Inſt. R. 
H. Shrubby Feruſalem Sage, with 
a purple Flower, and rounder 
Leaves. » , 

11. Paromts fruticoſa Lufitanica, 


ore purpuraſcente, foliis acutioribus, 


Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Feruſalem 
Sage of Portugal, with a purpliſh 


Flower, and ſharp-pointed Leaves. 


12. PaLomMts Hiſpanica fruticeſa 
candidiſſima, flore ferrugineo. Inſt, R. 
H. The whitelit Spani/b Shrub Je- 
riſalem Sage, with an iron-colour'd 
Flower. 


13. PHLoM1s Orientalis lutea an- 


guſiifolia, cymis fulweſcentibus, D. 
Sherard, Act. Phil. N. 376. Yel- 


low Eaſtern Feruſalem Sage, with a 
narrow Leaf, and yellow Tops. 


The three firſt- mention 'd Sorts 
grow to be Shrubs of a middling 
Size, and are proper to intermix 
with other Sorts of Plants, which 
are of the ſame Growth, in ſmall 
Wilderneſs- quarters, where, by the 
Diverſity of their hoary Leaves, their 
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large Spikes of yellow Flowers, and 


their long Continuance in Flower, 
they make an agreeable Variety. 
| Theſe Plants have been preſerv'd 


in Pots, and placed in the Green- 
= houſe in Winter among other tender 


Exotics : but they are hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters in the open Air, provided 
they are planted in a dry Soil, and 
have a warm Situation; and are 
rarely injured by Cold, unleſs in a 
very fevers Froft. . 77 
They are propagated by Cuttings 
in this Country; for their Seeds ſel- 
dom ripen well in England, except 
in very warm dry Seaſons, The beſt 
time to plant theſe Cuttings is in 
May, that they may have good Roots 
before Winter. They ſho 
planted ina Bed of freſh light Earth, 


and ſhaded from the Sun until they 


have taken Root ; after which, they 
will require no farther Care, but 


only to keep them clear from Weeds 


until the following Spring, when 
they may be remov'd to the Places 


where they are deſign'd to be con- 


tinu'd. „ 5 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
them is in April, before they begin 
to ſhoot, obſerving to preſerve a 
Ball of Earth to the Root of each 
Plant, as alſo to water them until 
they have taken Root : and in order 


to form them into a regular Shape, 


they ſhould be ſtak' d, and their 
Stems kept conſtantly faſten'd there- 
to, until-they arrive at the Height 
you deſign them: then you may 


| ſuffer their Branches to ſhoot out on 


every Side, to make an handſome 
Head ; in order to which, you ſhould 


prune off ſuch Branches as grow ir- 


regular on either Side, which muſt 


always be perform'd in Summer; 
for if they are wounded in Winter, 
the Cold often injures the Plants, 
by entering the Wounds. 


— 


ſhould be 


=. 


The Soil in which they are placd 


ſhould not be dung'd ; for that cauſes 


them to grow too faſt, whereby their 


Shoots are too replete with Moiſture, 
and leſs capable to endure the Cold ; 
whereas if they are planted upon a 


dry, barren, rocky Soil, they are 


ſeldom injur'd by Cold, which is the 


Caſe of moſt of the ſame Claſs of 
Plants with Lip-flowers. — 


The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 


thirteenth Sorts are ſnrubby Plants, 


which grow three or four Feet high; 
and are very proper to intermix With 


other Shrubs of the ſame Growth. 


Theſe are ſometimes injur'd by hard 
Froſts; but will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters in the open 
Air, if they are planted in a warm 


Situation. Theſe may be propagated 


by Cuttings in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for the former 


Sorts. 


The other Sorts, being low her- 
baceous Plants, are all of them pro- 


pagated by parting of their Roots, 


which ſhould be done in the Spring 
of the Vear, obſerving to preſerve a 
leading Bud to each Off- ſet. Theſe 
ſhould alſo be plac'd in a dry, rocky, 
or gravelly Soil, in which they will 
thrive much better than if planted in 
a richer Ground, and will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
extremely well in the open Air. 


Theſe Plants laſt - mentioned are 


of no great Beauty; but are pre- 
ſerv'd in the Gardens of thoſe who 
are fond of Variety. A Tea made 
with the Leaves of theſe Plants is ac- 
counted very good for ſore Throats. 

PHLOX, Lychnidea or Baſtard 
Lychnis. 8 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement confiſls of one 

Leaf, is tubulous, and cut at the Brim 


into five acute Segments: the Flower 


is of one Leaf, ſbap'd like a Salver, 
having a long Tube, and is ſpread 


open 


f 
|. 
| 
[ 
[| 
| 
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open at the Top, where it is divided 
into fee equal blunt Segments: in the 
Bottom of the Flower is fitnated the 
Pointal, attended by ffrve Stamina, 
euhich are Port: the Pointal after- 
ward becomes à conical Veſſel, having 
three Cells, each containing one oval 
Seed. — 
The Species are; 

1. PrLox foliis lineari- lanccolatis, 
caule erecto, corymbo terminatrici. Lin. 
Ert. Clif. Baſtard Lychnis, with 
narrow ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves, and an 


upright Stalk terminated with a 


Corymbus of Flowers. 

2. PrLox foliis craffis lucidis acu- 
tis, caule erecto, floribus guaſi umbel- 
latim diſpofitis. Baſtard Lychnis, with 
thick ſhining pointed Leaves, an up- 


right Stalk, and Flowers diſpos'd in 


an Umbel. | 
3. Phlox foliis lanceolatis obtufis, 
Aoribus majoribus umbellatim diſpoſi- 
tis. Baſtard Lychnis, with blunt 
ſpear - ſhap'd Leaves, and large 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 
4. Prox foliis lineari- lanceola- 
tis, caule elatior, floribus in longam 
| fpicam denſe flipatis. Baſtard Lych- 
nis, with narrow ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves, 
a tall Stalk, and Flowers growing in 
a long cloſe Spike. | 
Theſe are all of them American 


from Virginia, and others from Ca- 
rolina; but they thrive very well in 
the n Air in England: and as 
they are beautiful flowering Plants, 
they merit a Place in every good 
Garden. 

The third Sort is the firſt which 
flowers in the Spring. This begins 
flowering in May : the Stalks are 
feldom more than a Foot high : the 
Leaves are much broader than thoſe 
of the other Sorts : the Flowers are 
large, and of a ſky-blue Colour. 

The next which follows in flow- 


Colour, and are diſpos'd almoſt in 


Plants: ſome of them were brought 


beſt Seaſon for this is in O#ober, 


ering, is the firſt Sort. This grows 


PH 


a little taller than the former: the 
Leaves are narrow, and ſharp-point- 
ed: the Flowers are of a pale-pur. MW 
ple Colour, and grow in form of an 
Umbel. | | W 1 
The ſecond Sort ſucceeds this in 
the time of Flowering. The Stalks 


of this are ſtronger and taller than t! 
either of the former: the Leaves are ir 
ſtiff, and of a ſhining- green Colour: tl 
the Flowers are of a bright-purple MT 7: 


form of an Umbel, and continue in 
Flower much longer than either of 
the former. This flowers the Lat- 
ter-end of June, and continues moſt 
Part of Zuly in Beau. m 

The fourth Sort grows upward of 
three Feet high, with ſtrong ſpotted 
Stalks: the Leaves are ſtiff and 
pointed, growing by Pairs, which 
croſs each other at the Joints alter- 
nately : the Flowers are diſpos'd in 
a long thick Spike, forming a kind 
of Pyramid, and are of a bright- 
purple Colour : this begins to flow- 
er toward the End of Ju), and con- 
tinues thro' Auguſt, and a great Part 
of September; eſpecially if it is plant- 
ed in a moiſt Soil, and not too much 
expos'd to the Sun; and is one of the 
molt ernamental Plants of the Sea - 
ſon. | 

'Theſe Plants are uſually propaga- 
ted by parting of their Roots: the 
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The firſt and third Sorts increaſe 
pretty fait this way ; but the ſecond 
and fourth Sorts do not propagate ſo 
much by Off-ſets: therefore theſe 
may be propagated in plenty by Cut- 
tings, which ſhould be taken off, 
when the Shoots are about four or 
five Inches high, and planted in 32 
ſhady Border, where, if they are 
duly water'd, they will make Roots 
in three Weeks or a Month's time, 
and moſt of them will flower the 
ſame Year, a little after the old _— 
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ſo they may be continu'd longer in 
F 44 by this Method: and theſe 


will be ſtrong Plants fit to plant in 


the Borders of the Pleaſure - garden 
in October. | 5 


All the Sorts may be propagated 


this Method of propagating thoſe is 
rarely practis'd, unleſs where the 


Plants are not in plenty. 


It is very rare that either of theſe 
produce Seeds in England; but in 
their native Country they ſeed pretty 


well every Vear; and from the Seeds 


moſt of them were obtain'd in Eu- 
rope. | 


ſhould be duly water'd in very dry 
Weather, otherwiſe their Stalks wilt 
be ſhort, the Flowers ſmall, and of 
ſhart Duration: if {ſome of each Sort 
of theſe Plants are planted in Pots, 
and conſtantly water'd, they will 
flower very ſtrong, and make a fine 


to adorn Court-yards or Halls, du- 
where they will be very ornamental. 


This Genus of Plants was titled 
Lychnidea, from the Reſemblance 


Which the Flowers have to ſome 


Species of Lychnzs ; but as this Name 
is compounded, Dr. Linnæus has al- 


ter'd the Title to thisof Phlox, which 


is a Name of Theophraſtus, applied by 

him to ſome Plant which had great 

Affinity to the Lychnis. ; 
PHYLICA, Alaternoides, or Ba- 


: ſtard Alaternus. 


The Characters are; | 

The Flowers are collected together 
in an Head, and fit upon a fort of 
Diſk, each having an Empalement 
conſiſting of three narrow Leaves: 
the Floxvers are tubulous, and extend 
beyond the Empalement, and are cut at 
the Brim into five Parts, where they 


by Cuttings in the ſame manner as 
| theſe; but as the two other Sorts 
| increaſe pretty faſt by Off-ſets, ſo 


They delight in rich Ground, and 


Appearance; ſo will be very proper 


ring their Continuance in Flower, 
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are fringed ; and the Bottom of the 
Tube is Pal : the Pointal is fituated 
at the Bottom of the Tube, attended 
by fue ſhort Stamina, which are in- 


ſerted in the Scales of the Tube: th 


Pointal afterward changes to a rounds 
iſp Veſſel, having three Cells, each 
having one Seed. 

The Species are 


1. PayLica feliis ovato-lineari- 


bus, Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baſtard Ala- 
ternus, with Heath-leaves. 

2. PHYLICA foliis lineari-ſubula- 
tis, ſummis hirſutis. Flor. Leyd. Ba- 
ſtard Alaternus, with Yew -leaves, 


which are crown'd with Hairs on 
their Top. | 


The firſt Sort is now pretty com- 
mon in the Engliſoꝰ Gardens, where 
it is uſually plac'd in the Green- 
houſe in Winter; but this will live 
in the open Air in moderate Win- 


ters, if it is planted on a dry Soil, 
and in a warm Situation: but as ſe- 


vere Froſt will deſtroy them, ſome 
Plants ſnould be preſerv'd in Pots, 
and ſhelter'd in the Winter to preſerve 
the Kind: and as theſe Plants con- 


tinue in Flower from the Beginning 


of October, to the End of March, 
they merit a Place in the Green- 
houſe among other hardy Exotic 


Plants, where being intecmix'd, they 


make an agreeable Variety; for the 
Extremity of each Branch is gene- 
rally terminated by Bunches of ſmall 
ſnowy Flowers ; and the Shoots be- 
ing cloſely garniſh'd with ever- green 
Leaves, ſhap'd ſomewhat like thoſe 


of Heath, have a very agreeable 


Appearance during the whole Win- 


ter- ſeaſon. 


This Sort is apt to produce its 
Branches irregular, and to ſpread 
near the Ground, unleſs they are 
train'd to Stakes while young ; but 
they may, with Care, be train'd u 
with Stems : but their Shoots ſhould 
not be ſhorten'd to reduce them te 


regular 
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regular Heads; for that will prevent 
their Flowering, which is the Caſe 
of moſt of theſe Plants in the Dutch 
Gardens, where they are reduc'd to 
regular Heads : but the beſt Way 1s 
to ſpread the Branches, and form 
them into a ſort of Fan, whereby 
their Branches may be extended to 
their full Length ; and they may be 
train'd ſo clote as to form a thick 
well-ſpread Fan, which will be co- 
ver'd with white Flowers from the 
Ground upward to the Height of 
three Feet. \ 

The ſecond Sort is now very rare 
in the Engliſb Gardens; but was ſome 
Years paſt more common: it grows 
about the ſame Height with the 


former Sort, and produces its Flow- 


ers in Winter: but theſe are not ſo 
beautiful as thoſe of the other, nor 
are they of ſo long Duration ; but 
.as the Leaves continue greenthrough- 


out the Year, it may merit a Place 


in every good Green-houle. 
Theſe Plants were brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, where they 


naturally grow, into the curious Gar- 


dens in Holland, where they are pre- 
ſerv'd with great Care ; but we find 
'them ſo hardy as to live abroad in 
moderate Winters, and only require 
to be ſcreen'd from ſevere Froſt ; fo 
they may be plac'd, in the Winter, 
in a common Green houſe, together 
with Myrtles, Oleanders, and ſuch 
other hardy Exotic Plants, as require 
no artifical Warmth, but only Pro- 
tection from ſevere Froſt. 
They may both be propagated by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be planted 


about the Middle or Latter-end of 
Auguſt, which is the time theſe 


Plants are preparing to ſhoot ; for 
they keep their natural Seaſon of 
Flowering and Growth, altho' they 
are remov'd to a Country differing 
in Seaſons from that of their origi- 
nal Growth. The beſt Method is, 


to plant the Cuttings in Pots fill d 
with rich Earth, and to plunge the 
Pots into an old Hot-bed of Tannery 
Bark, where the Heat is almoſt over, 
and to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Heat 
of the Day, to ſcreen off the Sun, 
and keep the Cuttings duly moiſten- 
ed. With this Management I have 
ſeldom loſt any of the' Cuttings, 
whereas ſcarce any of. thoſe which 
have been planted much earlier in 


the Seaſon have ſucceeded. The 5 


Cuttings may remain in the ſame 
Pots till the following Summer, 
when they ſhould be carefully taken 
out, and each planted into ſeparate 
Pots, that they may be hous'd in 
Winter until ſome of them have ob- 
tain'd Strength, when they may be 
planted in warm Borders, where they 
will live thro' the Winter, without 
Covering, if the Froſt is not ſevere; 
but they ſhould be two Years old from 
the Cutting, before they are planted 
out in the full Ground. 

Wa LANTH Us, Sea- ſide Lau- 
rel. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath Male and Female Flowers 
in the ſame Plant: the Empalement 
of both Sexes is of one Leaf, bell. ſpaped, 
and cut at the Brim into fix Parts: 
there are no Petals to the Flower; 
but the Male hawe each three port 
Stamina, joining at the Baſe, but art 
ſpread open at their Top: the Female 
Flowers have a roundifſp Pointal, 
ewhich becomes a roundiſh Seed-weſſel, 
having three Cells, which hade a 
ſingle Seed in each. | 

The Species are; 

1. PHYLLANTHUs foliis lanceola- 
tis ſerratis, crenis floriferis. Lin. 
Hort. Clif. Phyllanthus with ſaw'd 
ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves, bearing Flow- 
ers on their Edges, call'd Sea - ſide 
Laurel. | 

2. PHYLLANTHUS folizs alternis 
alternatim pinnatis, foribus depen 

| | dent ibui 
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enbibur ex alis foliolorum. Hort. Cliff. 
Annual Phyllanthus, with ſmall 
Leaves growing alternate, and the 
Flowers coming out from the 
Wings of the Leaves hanging down. 


3. PHYLLANTHUS caule arboreo, | 
foliis lauctolatis acutis, fructu parvo 


ffi. Shrubby Phyllanthus, with 


pointed ſpear - ſhap'd Leaves, and 

ſmall Fruit growing cloſe to the 

Leaves. 5 
4. PHYLLANTHUS canle arboreo, 


foliis latis ſubrotundis, fructu majore 


Ya petiolo longo. Tree Phyl- 
anthus, with broad roundiſh Leaves, 
and larger Fruit growing on long 
Footſtalks. | 

5. PHYLLANTHUS caule arboreo, 
foliis owatis obtuſis, ſubtus incanis, al- 
ternatim fitis, fructu maximo. Tree 
Phyllanthus, with oval blunt Leaves, 
which are white on their Under-fide, 
and a very large Fruit. 

The firſt Sort is very common in 
the Meſt-Indies, where it grows out 
of the Rocks on the Sea-ſhore, in 
moſt of the Iſlands; but is ſeldom 
found growing on the Land, nor is 
it eaſily tranſplanted ; for the Fibres 


of the Roots inſinuate themſelves ſo 
deeply into theCrevices of the Rocks, 


that unleſs the Rock is broken, there 
is no Poſſibility of getting the Roots 
out: and it is as difficult to propa- 
gate by Seeds; for unleſs they are 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe, they 
will not grow, and the greateſt Part 
of the Seed proves abortive ; ſo that 
this Sort is very rare in Europe. 


There was formerly a Plant of this 


Sort in the Gardens at Hampton- 
Curt; but this, with many other 


| fine Plants, has been deſtroy'd by 
| the Ignorance of the Gardeners. 


This Tree grows about fifteen or 


| fixteen Feet high: the Leaves come 


out without any Order, which are 

five or fix Inches long, ſmooth and 

thick : upon the Edges of the Leaves 
You. III. | 
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the Flowers are produced, bat eſpe- 
cially toward the Upper- part, where 
they are plac'd very cloſely, ſo as 
almoſt to form a ſort of Border to 
the Leaves; which, together with 
the ſhining- green Colour of the 
Leaves, makes a very beautiful Ap- 
pearance: the Leaves continue green 
all the Vear, which renders the Plant 
more valuable. ST 

There is no other Method of ob- 
taining this Plant but to procure it 
from ſome of the Iſlands in Ameri- 
ca, where they grow in plenty. It 
is known in Barbados by the Name 
of Sea-ſide Laurel, which Name it 
is probable may have been given to 
it, from ſome-Reſemblance which 
the Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands ſup- 
pos'd the Leaves to have of thoſe of 
the common Laurel ; but they are 
much narrower and longer, and have 
no other Reſemblance but the Thick- 


neſs, and ſhining-green Colour. 


It requires to be plac'd in a mo- 
derate Stove in the Winter, other- 
wiſe it will not live in England: but 
in Summer it may be plac'd in the 
open Air, in a warm - ſhelter'd Si- 
tuation. With this Management I 
have ſeen this Plant in great Vigour 
in the Phyſic- garden at Anſterdam. 
The ſecond Sort is an annual 
Plant, which grows with an erect 
Stalk near two Feet high, and 
branches out on every Side: the 
Leaves are pennated, having ſeveral 
ſmall oval Leaves plac'd alternately 
along the Mid-rib: the Flowers are 
produc'd from the Wings of theſe 
little Leaves, the whole Length ak 
the Mid- rib, on the Under-fide, on 
very ſhort Footſtalks, which are of 
an herbaceous Colour, and hang 
downward; the whole Plant periſhes 
in Winter, being an Annual ; for 


altho' it has been plac'd in the 


warmeſt Stoves, yet it never has 
ſurviv'd a Winter. The Seeds of 
"EB this 


pan 
this Plant ripen gradually, accord- 
ing as the Flowers were produc'd; 
thoſe neareſt the Stem ripening firſt; 
and if they are not watch'd, to ga- 
ther them as they ripen, they will 
foon drop, and be loſt : but thoſe 
Seeds which happen to ſcatter upon 
other Pots of Earth will come up the 
following Spring; ſo that from ſome 
Plants, which were plac'd in a Stove, 
the Seeds were caſt over moſt of the 
Pots of Plants then in the Stove, and 
the Plants came up like Weeds: it 
was by this Accident the Plant was 
firſt brought to England; for the 
Seeds had been ſcatter'd in ſome 


Tubs of Earth which came from 


Barbados, in which the Plants came 
up in great Plenty ; and having the 
Advantage of a Stove, the Seeds ri- 
pen'd perfectly, and were maintain'd 
by the ſcatter'd Seed: it is too ten- 
der to live in the open Air of Eng- 
land; ſo ſhould be rais'd on an Hot- 
bed in the Spring, and afterward 
plac'd in the Bark-ftove, where the 
Plants will perfect their Seeds annu- 
ally, and in Autumn decay. 
The third Sort was diſcover'd by 
the late Dr. Villiam Houſtoun at La 
Fera Cruz, who ſent the Seeds to 
Zurope. This hath a woody Stem, 
which riſes to the Height of eight or 
ten Feet, and divides into feveral 
Branches, which are garniſh'd with 
pennated Leaves, compos'd of ſeve- 
ral ſmall pointed Leaves, plac'd al- 
ternately along the Mid-rib : the 
Flowers are produc'd as thoſe of the 
former, on the Under-ſide of the 
Leaves, hanging downward, and 
row cloſe to the Mid-rib: the 
ves of this Sort decay in Au- 
tumn, and freſh ones come out in 
Spring. This is full as tender as the 
former Sort; ſo will not live in Eng- 


land, unleſs it is preſerv'd in Stoves. - 


The fourth and fifth Sorts were 
diſcover'd by the ſame Gentleman, 


5 H 


: ples of both to England. Theſe 


grow twelve or fourteen Feet high, 
having ſtrong woody Stems, which 
branch out wide on every Side: the 
Branches of the fourth Sort are gar- 
niſn'd with broad roundiſh Leaves, 
which grow alternately along the 
Mid-rib : the Fruit grows on long 
Footſtalks plac'd on the Under-fide 
of the Leaves hanging down : the 
Fruit of this Sort is about the Size of 


an Hazel-nut, ſwelling out in three 


Diviſions, like the Seed-veſlel of the 
Spurge : the Covering 1s ligneous, 
and of a brown Colour when ripe. 
The fifth Sort has very broad 
Leaves, whoſe Surface is rough; 
and the Under-ſide of a whitiſh- 
grey Colour, Theſe are placed al- 
ternately upon the Branches. The 
Fruit of this Sort is as large as a 
Walnut, of a dark-brown Colour 
when ripe : the Cover is woody, and 
{wells out in three Diviſions, in each 
of which ſhould be lodg'd a ſingle 
Seed; but it rarely happens that 
more than one of them comes to Ma- 
turity : nor in many of them is there 
one good Seed, tho' they appear 
large and fair ; yet, upon Examina- 
tion, ſcarce one in forty, of either 
the fourth or fifth Sorts, had any 
Germ, but were hollow. | 
Theſe are alſo very tender Plants; 
ſo muſt be placed in a warm Stove, 
otherwiſe they cannot be preſerv'd 
in England. All theſe four laſt-men- 
tion'd Sorts are eaſily propagated 
from good Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on an Hot-bed in the Spring; 
and afterward planted in- Pots, and 
placed in the Bark-ſtove, treating 
them in the ſame manner as hath 
beer directed for other Exotic Plants 
from the ſame Country. | 
Theſe Plants many of them grow 
in the Eaſt- Indies, where there are 
ſeveral other Species of this Genus, 
ſome of which are well figur'd and 


who ſent the Seeds and dried Sam- deſcrib'd in the Hortus Malabaricus, 
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1 under the Title of Mrouri; which 


Name has been applied by ſome Bo- 
taniſts to the Genus, under which 
the four laſt Species have been ran- 
ged; but that, being a barbarous 
Name, is rejected by Dr. Linnæ us, who 


has remav'd theſe to the firſt Sort, and 


taken that Title to the Genus; and as 
they pretty well agree in their Cha- 


racers with the firſt Species, ſo I 


think it better to join them, than to 
divide them into two Genera, eſpe- 
cially as there have been Doubts 
where to fix them ; for, by ſome, 


| theſe Species of Nirouri were joined 


to Tournefort's Genus of Telephicides ; 
but I think their Characters corre- 
ſpond much better with thoſe of the 
Phyllanthas. © 
PHYLLIS, Simpla Nobla dia. 

The Characters are; 45 
Die Empalement of the Flow is 
very ſmall, and compoſed of two 
Leaves: the Flower hath five obtuſe 
Petals, which ſeem joined at their 


Baſe : in the Bottom of the Flower is 


= fituated the Pointal, attended by five 


ſhort flender Stamina: the Pointal 
afterward becomes an oblong turbi- 
nated Fruit, compoſed of two Seeds 


5 which join together, where they are 


. 1 plain, and are convex on the other 


Side: to which may be added, The 


4 Flowers growing in an Umbel. 


I have not obſerv'd more than 


one Species of this Genus in the Eng- 


{ip Gardens; which is, 

PayYLLis ftlpulis dentatis. Flor. 
Leyd. Simpla Nobla. | 

There is another Species mention'd 
by Dr. Van Royen, in the Flora Ley- 
denfis, which he titles Phyllis ſtipulis 
integerrimis: but this Difference I 
have not obſerv'd in any of the 
Plants, -which are growing in out 
Gardens, 

This Plant was brought from the 
Canary Iſlands, and has been long 
an Inhabitant of many curious Gar- 
dens in England, and was known for 


PH 

many Yeats by the Name of Sim 
pla Nobla and having had no Eag- 
liſo Name applied to it; I have con- 
tinu'd that Title for want of an Exg- 
{;þ one: nor could the Botaniſts 
agree under what Genus to range 
this Plant: Dr. Boerhaave was the 
firſt who eſtabliſh'd a Genus for it 


under the Title of Buplenroides, as 


this Plant hath ſome Affinity to the 
Bupleurum : but others have plac'd it 
under that of Valerianella, as ſuppoſ- 
ing its Characters agreed better with 
thoſe of that Genus: but Dr. Lin- 
næus has rejected both thoſe Titles, 
and applied this of Phy//is to this 
Plant, on the Account of the Beauty 
of its Leaves; for the Flowers have 
no more Beauty than thoſe of Hem- 
lock, or other umbelliferous Plants. 

This rarely grows above two Feet 
high, having a ſoft woody Stem, 
which branches out very low on 
every Side: theſe Branches will ex- 
tend pretty wide, ſo as to form a 
ſpreading Shrub: the Leaves are 
large, and deeply vein'd, and remain 
green thro? the Year, in which the 
greateſt Beauty of the Plant conſiſts : 
the Flowers are produc'd in Umbels 
at the Extremity of the Branches; 
which are of a yellowiſh-green Co- 


lour, and are ſucceeded} by Seeds 


growing in a looſe Umbel. | 

It is propagated by Seeds which 
muſt be ſown on a Bed of freſh light 
Earth in March; and when the 


Plants are fit to tranſplant, they 


ſhould be put into ſeparate Pots, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation until they 
have taken Rot; after which time 
they ſhould be placed in a Situation 


Where they may have the morning 
Sun; and in Summer will require to 


have plenty of Water. In Winter 
they muſt be ſheltered from the 
Froſt ; but require to have as much 
free Air as poſſible, in mild Wea- 
ther; and if in the Spring ſome of 
the Plants are ſhaken out of the Pots, 
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put into the full Ground, they 


will perfect their Seeds much better 


than thoſe which remain in the Pots. 
As theſe Plants ſeldom continue 
in Health above four or five Years, 


it will be proper to raiſe a Supply of 


young ones to ſucceed them. 
PHYTOLACCA, American 
Nightſhade. | 
The Characters are; 


Leaves, which are placed in a circu- 
lar Order, and expand in form of a 
Roſe ; out of whoſe Centre riſes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes a 


 foft Fruit, or almoſt globular Berry 


Full of Seeds, placed orbicularly : to 


ewhich ſhould be added, That the Flow- 
ers and Fruit are produced on a Bunch 
like Currans. 1 
The Species are; 
1. PRYTTolAccA Americana, ma- 


Jori Fructu. Tourn. American Night- 


ſhade, with large Fruit, commonly 
call'dVirginianPoke, orPorke Phyhic, 
2. PhyYToLacca Mexicana, bac- 


cis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Elth. Mexican 


Phytolacca, whoſe Berries grow cloſe 


AC 


to the Stalk. | 
The firſt of theſe Plants is very 


common in Virginia, New-England, 


and Maryland, where the Inhabit- 
ants take a Spoonful or two of the 
Juice of the Root, as a familiar 
Purge. The Berries thereof are full 


of a purple Juice, which gives a fine 


Tincture to Paper, from whence it 
hath the Name : this will not abide 
long, but fades in a ſhort time: 
therefore, if there could be a Me- 


thod found to fix this Colour, it 


might be of conſiderable Uſe; for 


it is one of the moſt beautiful pur- 


ple Dyes yet known. | 

It may be propagated by ſowing 
Seeds in the Spring upon a Bed of 
light rich Earth; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into the Borders of 
large Gardens, allowing them Space 
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to grow; for they muſt not be 


planted too near other Plants, leſt 
they overbear and deſtroy them; 
for they grow to be very large, ef. 
pecially if the Soil be good. When 
they have taken Root, they will re- 
quire no farther Care but only to 
clear them from Weeds, and in Au- 
tumn they will produce their Flow- 


N | ers and Fruit: but when the Froſt 
The Flower confifls of ſeveral 


comes on, it will cut down the Stems 


of theſe Plants, which conſtantly de- 


cay in Winter; but their Roots will 
abide in the Ground, and come up 
again the ſucceeding Spring. There 
is no great Beauty in this Plant; but, 
for Variety, a few of them may be 
placed in the Borders of large Gar- 
dens, fince they require but little 
Culture; and as they grow very tall, 
they will make a Figure in the Bor- 
ders of large Gardens, eſpecially in 
the Autumn, - when the Spikes of 


purple Fruit are ripe. I haveffeen 


Plants of this Kind upward of fix 
Feet high, when they have been in 
good Ground, As theſe Plants ſel- 
dom continue longer than three or 
four Years, young ones ſhould be 
raiſed to ſucceed them. 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
the warmer Parts of America; 10 
will not live in the open Air in 
England. This has been lately in- 
troduc'd into ſome of the Britiſb 
Iſlands in America, from the Spaniſo 
Meſt- Indies, where it grows ſpon- 
taneouſly; and the Inhabitants cut 
the green Herb, and boil it for 
Spinach, which they eat without any 
ill Effect, tho' it has been by ſome 
Perſons thought to have the Quality 
of Nightſhade. - 

The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be 
ſown upon an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are fit 
to tranſplant, they ſhould be put 
into Pots; and after they have ac- 
quir'd Strength; may be enured to 
bear the open Air, where they may 

| remain 
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remain till the Autumn, when they 


ſhould be remov'd into Shelter; and 


if they are placed where they may 
have a moderate Share of Warmth, 
they will flower all the Winter, and 
ripen their Fruit in the Spring. Dr. 
Linnzus ſuppoſes theſe two Species 


are the ame, in which he is greatly 


miſtaken. 
PILOSELLA. Vide Hieracium. 
PIMPINELLA. Pe Sangut- 
forba and Poterium. 
PINASTER. Vide Pinus Sylveſtris. 
PINGUICULA, Butterwort. 
This Plant is found growing up- 


on Bogs in many Parts of England; 


but is never cultivated in Gardens; 
ſo I ſhall paſs it over with barely 
mentioning it. 
PINUS, The Nes tre 
The nen are; 
It hath amentaceous Flowers, or 
Katkins, which are produced at re- 
mote Diſtances from the Fruit on the 
fame Tree: the Seeds are produced in 


Auamous Cones : to which ſhould be 


added, That the Leaves are longer than 

thoſe of the Fir-trees, and are produced 

by Two's or more out of each Sheath, 
The Species are; 

1. Pix us ſativa. C 
manured Pine. 

2. Pix us fylveftris, C. B. * The 
Pinaſter, or Wild Pine. 

3. Pixus Hlveſtris, foliis pets 
glaucis, conis parwis albentibus. Raii 
Hiſt, The Scotch Pine, commonly 
call'd the Scotch Fir. 

4. Pinus Americana, foliis Fg 
longis, ſubinde ternis, conis plurimis 
confertim naſcentibus. Rand. Ameri- 
can Pine, with longer Leaves coming 


out by Threes, and many Cones | 


growing in a Cluſter ; commonly 
called the Cluſter Pine. 

5 Pinus Americana, ex uno folli- 
culo, ſetis longis tenuibus triquetris, ad 
unum angulum, per totam longitudi- 
nem, minutiſſimi: crenis aſperatis. 


. The 


21 
Pluk. Amalib. Lord Weymonth's 
Pine; or, by ſome, the New-Eng- 
land Pine. 

6. Pinus h lveſtris montana tertia. 
C. B. P. The third wild mountain 
Pine, of Caſpar Baubin. 

7. Pix us fylveſtris montana altera. 
C. B. P. Another wild mountain Pine. 

8. Pinus fylveſtris maritima, conis 


firmiter ramis adherentibus. F. B. 


Wild maritime Pine, whoſe Cones 
adhere firmly to the Branches. 

9. Pinus maritima altera Mat- 
thioli. C. B. P. Another maritime 
Pine of Matthrolus. 

10. Pinus maritima minor. C. B. P. 
Leſſer maritime Pine. 

11. Pinus humilis, iulis vireſcen- 


tibus aut palleſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. 


Dwarf Pine, with a green or pale 


Katkin. 
12. Pinus humilis, iulo purpura- 


ſcente. Taft. R. H. Dwarf Pine, with 


a Po Katkin. 
. Pinus conis erefis. Inſt. R 
H. P. e whoſe Cones grow erect. 


14. Pinus Orientalis, foliis duri- 


oribus amaris, fructu parvo peracuto. 


Tourn. Cor, . Eaſtern Pine, with har- 


der bitter Leaves, and a {mall ſharp- 
pointed Cone. 

15. Pixus Hieroſolymitana, præ- 
E tenuiſſimis viridibus ſetis. 
imag. Faſtern Pine, with 
rrow green Leaves; com- 


Ji — — with long 


narrower Leaves, and a _— Cone; 


17. Pinus V. W ternis ſeu 


tripilis plerumque ex uno folliculo ſetis, 
Hrobilis majoribus. Pluk. Almag. 


Virginian Pine, having, for the mot 
part, three Leaves, coming out of 
one Sheath ; commonly called the 
Frankincenſe- tree. 
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18. Pinus Virginiana, binis Bre- 
wioribus & craffioribus ſetis, minore 


cono, fingulis ſquamarum capitibus 


aculis donatis. Pluk. Alm. Virgi- 
nian Pine, with ſhorter thicker 
Leaves, and ſmaller Cones, with a 
Prickle on the Top of each Scale; 
commonly called the Zer/ey Pine. 

19. Pius Americana paluſtris, 


tongifſimis & wiridibus ſetis, Marſh 


American Pine, with the longeſt 
green Leaves. — 

The firſt Sort is much cultivated 
in Italy, and the South of France, 
where the Trees grow to a large 
Size; and are the great Ornament 
of the {ta/ian Villa's : this Sort is 


alſo in Spain, Portugal, and moſt of 


the warm Parts of Europe; where the 


Nuts which contain the Seeds are 
Frequently ſerved up to the Table, 
and are eaten in the ſame manner as 
the Piſtachia Nut: and theſe were 
formerly uſed in Medicine in Eng- 
land; but of late Vears they have 
been neglected, and Piſfachia Nuts 
ſubſtituted in their Place. 

The Cones of this Sort are very 
large, and the Scales are b road and 
flat: the Nuts or Seeds are as largeas 
thoſe of the Hazel, but are of an 
oval Figure: the Shell is very hard, 
and when freſh taken out of the 
Cone, is covered with a purple Fa- 
rina, which will colour the Hands: 
each of the Cones, if well grown, 
will contain upward of fourſcore 
Nuts: the Leaves of this Tree are 
Jong, and of a glaucous Colour ; 
theſe are, for the moſt part, produ- 
ced by Pairs out of each Sheath ; 
tho' ſometimes, in young Plants, I 
have obſerved three. If theſe Trees 
have room to ſpread, they will ex- 
tend their Branches to a great Di- 
ſtance on every Side, near the 
Ground; and ſeldom make much 
Progreſs upward ; but rather form 
their Heads into a conical Figure. 

Where this Treenaturally grows, 


Px 
is not eaſy to determine; for it i; 
not a Native of Europe, there being 
none of them found now growing, 
but in ſuch Places where they have 
been planted ; ſo that there are not 
any of them found. in Woods, or 
uncultivated Places : this Sort cer- 


tainly is in plenty in China, from 


whence I have ſeveral times received 
the Seeds; and in a Collection of 
the Materia Medica, which was 
brought me from thence, were 2 


Parcei of theſe Nuts: in many of 


the China Paintings there are ſome 
of theſe Trees exhibited 3 but whe- 
ther it grows naturally in that Coun- 

try, I cannat learn. 8 
This Sort thrives very well in 
England, when it is planted in a 
warm Situation; but it is too ten- 
der to thrive in cold expoſedPlaces, 
where in ſevere Froſt the Leaves are 
generally killed ; and many times 
all the tender Shoots are deſtroyed, 
whereby the Trees are rendered ve- 
ry unſightly ; but in warm Situa- 
tions, where theſe Trees thrive well, 
they make a very handſomeAppear- 
ance; but in order to get them up 
with Stems, they ſhould be planted 
pretty cloſe, that they may be drawn 
upright, otherwiſe they will ſend 
forth many lateral Branches near the 
Ground to a great Diſtance, which 
will prevent their growing tall : and 
as theſe reſinous Trees are apt ta 
bleed greatly when they are pruned, 
their lateral Branches ſhould never 
be encouraged ; becauſe they cannot 
be pruned off with Safety, when 

they are grown large. = 
This Tree is propagated bySeeds, 
which ſhonld be ſown in March, on 
a Border of light Earth expoſed to 
the morning Sun : the beft Way will 
be to draw Drills about two Inches 
deep, into which the Seeds may 
be ſcattered about an Inch aſun- 
der; the Drills may be drawn 
about 
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1 
about three Inches Diſtance from 
each other. If the Spring ſhould 
prove very dry, it will be proper to 
{upply the Border with Water twice 
a Week: for as the Covers of the 
Seed are very hard unleſs they have 
a pretty good Share ofMoiſture,they 
will not vegetate ; but when the 
Coverings burſt, and the youngPlants 
begin to come out, the Watering 
muſt be but ſparingly performed ; 
for too much Wet will rot the ten- 


der Stems of the Plants: they muſt 
alſo be carefully defended from 


Birds, otherwiſe they may be 
all deſtroyed in a few Hours, by 
theſe rapacious Creatures, which are 
fond of pecking the Heads off theſe 
Plants before they. are well out of 
the Ground: and if the Bed is ſha- 
ded in the Heat of the Day from the 
Sun, it will prevent the Earth from 
drying too faſt ; and preſerve the 
Plants from being injured by the 
Violence of the Sun's Heat, which 
they cannot well bear the firſt Sea- 
ſon. Sometimes in dry Seaſons I 
have known the Seeds remain a 
Year in the Ground, and often three 
or four Months : therefore the Bor- 
der or Bed in which they are fown 


could not be diſturbed, if the Plants 


ſhould not come up fo ſoon as they 
are expected. ' 

If the Seeds ſucceed well, the 
Plants will appear in about five or 
fix Weeks after they are ſown ; and 
then the Directions before given muſt 


be obſerved, as alſo to keep the Bed 


clean from Weeds; and if in dry 
Weather they are gently watered 
two or three times a Week, it will 
promote the Growth of the Plants : 
but this muſt be performed with 
great Care; for if it is poured too 
haſtily, or given in too great Plenty, 
it will cauſe the Stems to rot juſt at 
the Surface of the Ground; and for 
want of this Care great Numbers of 


theſe Plants have been deſtroyed 


PI 
ſoon after they made their Appear. 
ance above-ground, | 

As many of the Sorts of Pines are 
with ſome Difficulty preſerved thro? 
the firſt Winter, but particularly the 
manured Pine, the beſt Method of 
treating them is to tranſplant them 
about Midſummer, out of the Seed- 
bed, chooſing, if poſſible, a cloudy 
Day for this Work : but whenever 
this is done, the Plants ſhould be 
kept as little time out of the Ground 
as poſſible, leſt their tender Fibres 
ſhould be dried by the Air: to pre- 


vent which, it will be proper to have 
ſhallow Pans of Water, into which 


the Plants may be laid, as they are 
taken up, and fo carried to thePlace 
where they are to be planted. All 
the other Sorts of Pines may then be 
planted in Beds, at about four Inch- 
es Diſtance every Way ; and the 
Beds ſhould be arched over with 


Hoops, that they may be covered 


every Day with Mats, to ſcreen the 


Plants from the Sun, until they have 


taken goed Root: but as this Sort 
of Pine is with Difficulty tranſplant- 
ed, it will be the ſureſt Method to 
plant them into ſmall Pots, at their 
firſt removing out of the Seed-bed : 
if the Pots are plunged cloſe toge- 


ther, either in a commonBorder, or 


an old Bed of Tan, which has no 
Heat, it will prevent the Earth in 
the Pots from drying too faſt: and 
then theſe may alſo be arched over, 
and covered with Mats in the ſame 
manner as the other: and if theſe 
are continued in the ſame Bed all 
the following Winter, they may be 
covered in ſevere Froſt, which often 


deſtroys the Plants while they are 


young, when they are expoſed to it. 
The Plants ſnould be ſnifted out 


of the Pots when their Roots have 


filled them, and planted into larger 
Pots; being careful in the doing of 
this, not to ſhake the Earth from their 
Roots; and if the Pots are plunged 
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ly called the Scorch Fir, is the moſt 
profitable of all the Sorts, to culti- 
vate in large Plantations ; and will 
grow in almolt any Soil or Situa- 


I PI 

into the Earth, it will prevent the 
Earth in the Pots from drying too 
"faſt in Summer, and alſo keep 
out the Froſt in Winter: which, if 


the Pots ſtood on the Surface of the 


Ground, would penetrate thro' the 
Sides to the Roots of the Plants, and 
injure them greatly; theſe Plants 
may remain three or four Years in 
Pots; by which time they will have 
acquired ſufficient Strength to be 
planted where they are deſigned to 
remain, which may be performed at 
almoſt any time of the Vear; be- 


cauſe they muſt be ſhaken out of the 


Pots with the whole Ball of Earth; 
ſo will not feel their Removal : but 
if it can be done in April, juſt be- 
fore the Plants begin to ſhoot, they 
will then have the whole Summer to 
get rooting in their new Quarters ; 
ſo will be in leſs Danger of ſuffer- 
In 
Cad : altho' there is Trouble in the 
Management of the Plants in this 
Method, yet I am certain there is no 
other way of propagating or trani- 
planting them with Safety ; there- 
fore it is that I would recommend 
this to every Perſon, who is deſirous 
to have theſe Trees in their Gardens 
or Plantations. 
ThePinaſter hath been long cultiva- 


ted in England: but of lateYears hath 


been in leſs Eſteem than formerly; 
becauſe as they grow large, their 
Branches are ragged, and bare of 
Leaves; ſo that they have but an 


indifferent Appearance; tho' while 


they are young, the Plants make 
great Progreſs, and have an hand- 
Jome Appearance; which has 
- tempted many Perſons to propagate 
theſe Trees; but as they have ad- 
vanced in Stature, they have decli- 
ned in Beauty; and their Wood being 
of little Value, has in a great mea- 
ſure brought them into Diſrepute. 
Tbe Scotch Pine, which is general - 


the following Winter by the 


tion; for in the moſt barren Sand, 
where little elſe but Fern and Heath 
would grow, I have ſeen Planta- 
tions of theſe Trees thrive much be. 
yond Expectation; and upon chalky 
Hills, where there have been ſcarce 


three Inches of Earth, there are 


many noble Plantations of this Sort. 
I have alſo obſerved, , where they 
have been planted in a ſtrong Clay, 
and alſo.in a moiſt peaty Soil, that 
they. have grown to Admiration ; 
ſo that there is no Part of England, 


in which theſe Trees might not be 


propagated to conſiderable Advan- 
tage. | | 

But where theſe Trees are de- 
ſign'd to be planted in large Quan- 
titles, it will be much the better 
way to make a Nurſery on the Spot 
where the Seeds ſhould be ſown, 
and the Plants raiſed until they 
are three Years old, which is 
a proper Age to plant them out 
tor good ; for the younger they are 
planted, the better they will thrive, 
provided they are kept clear from 
Weeds ; and if the Situation where 
they are intended to ſtand is much 
expoſed to Winds, the Plants ſhould 


be planted cloſer together, that they 


may be a Shelter to each other, and 
draw themſelves upward : and as 
the Trees advance, they may be 
thinned by degrees ; and the Thin- 


nings of theſe Plantations have, in 


many Places, paid the Expence of 
planting for; theſe are very ſervice- 
able for Scaffolding, and many 
other uſeful Buſineſſes. ; 

It is the Wood of this Tree which 
15 the red or yellow Deals, and is 
more valuable than that of any 


other Sort of Pine or Fir: this is a 


Native of Denmark, Sweden, and 
many 
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many other Northern Countries : 
and in the Highlands of Scotland 


| there are ſeveral large Woods of 


this Tree now growing ; and the 
Seeds being brought from thence in- 
to England, has occaſioned the Name 
of Scotch Fir being generally applied 
to it here; but in Norway it is 


called Grana. - 


The Cluſter Pine is by moſt Per- 
ſons little known ; for the Pinaſter, 


zs alſo the two other Sorts of moun- 


tain Pines, are in many Places culti- 
vated by this Name ; and, in ſhort, 
every Sort, whoſe Cones are pro- 


' duced in large Bunches : but the 


Sort here mentioned was brought 
from America, and is very different 


from either of theſe: there were two 
or three of theſe Trees growing ſome 
Years ſince in the Gardens of the 
Biſhop ofLondon,atFulham,which pro- 


duced plentyof Cones ſeveral Years. 
The fifth Sort, which is common- 

ly called Lord Weymouth's Pine, 

or the New - Ezgland Pine, is by 


much the talleſt-growing Tree of all 
the Kinds; and the Leaves bein 


very long, and cloſely placed on the 
Branches, renders it more beautiful 
than any other ; and the Bark of 
the Stems and Branches 1s alſo ex- 


ceeding ſmooth, which is an Addi- 


tion to the Beauty of the Tree: the 
Leaves of this Sort are produced 
five out of each Sheath; and are of 
a glaucous Colour: the Trees ge- 
nerally form themſelves into conical 


Heads, and have ſtrait Stems, which 


riſe to more than one hundred Feet 
high, in the Countries where it na- 
turally grows : there are ſome very 


tall Trees of this Kind, at Sir Vynd- 


gam KnatchbulPs Seat near 4/ford in 
Kent; which have been many Years 
there unnoticed, till, about twenty-ſix 
Years ago, the Seeds were brought 
to London for Sale: there are alſo ſome 
large Trees of this Kind growing at 


= 

Longleet, the Seat of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Viſcount Weymouth, 
which have produced Cones many 


Years paſt; and from thencetheTrees 
were called Lord Weymouth*s Pine. 


The Cones of this Sort are long, the 


Scales looſe and flat : the Seeds are 
pretty large, and frequently drop 
from the Cones, if they are not ga- 
thered early in Autumn: this Tree 


delights in a moiſt looſe Soil; for in 


the natural Places of its Growth the 
Ground is wet, and of a looſe 'Tex- 


ture. In New England, Fir- 


* Carolina, and ſeveral other 
arts of Neri h- America, theſe Trees 

abound, where they are called the 
white Pine; but the Wood js little 
eſteemed there, being ſoft, and very 


white: however, for ſuchPlantations 


as are deſign'd for Pleaſure, there 
is not any of the Species equal to 
this for Beauty, where the Trees 


thrive well. 


The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth Sorts grow in Spain, Portu- 


g gal, Italy, Auſtria, and other Parts 


of Europe, where there are ſome 


Other Varieties than are here enu- 


merated : but as very few of theſe 
have been introduced into England, 
they cannot be well diſtinguiſhed 
from the others, by the imperfe& 
Deſcriptions which we have of them 
in Books : moſt of theſe Sorts areIn- 
habitants of the mountainous Parts 
of Europe; ſo they are very hardy 
in reſpect to Cold; therefore they 
may be eaſily propagated in England, 
were their Seeds brought hither in 
the Cones: ſome of theſe are of ve- 
ry humble Growth, particularly the 

eleventh and twelfth, which in many 
Places do not exceed four Feet high, 
and produce plenty of Cones : the 
other Sort grows after the ſame man- 
ner as the ſecond Sort; ſo are not 
very beautiful Trees ; but a few of 


each 
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the other more valuable Kinds, in 
large Plantations of ever - green 
Trees, by way of Variety. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth Sorts 
grow in the Lewant, from whence 
their Seeds have been brought to 
England, where there are ſeveral 
Plants of the fifteenth Sort now 
growing in ſome curious Gardens; 
but the fourteenth is more rare at 
preſent: theſe are not quite ſo hardy 
as the others; for in the ſevere 
Winter of 1739. I had ſeveral 
Plants of both Kinds which were 
intirely deſtroyed; ſome of which 
were upward of ten Feet high; 
-but they will endure the Cold of 
our common Winters very_ well. 
'There are two Plants of the fifteenth 
Sort in the Gardens of his Grace 


the Duke of Richmond at Goodwood 


in | Suſſex, which have produced 
Cones for ſome Years paſt ; but they 
have not perfected theirSeeds as yet. 

The Branches of theſe Trees are 
flender, and extend to a great Di- 
ſtance from the Trunk ; they are 
produced in Circles at Diſtances 
above each other ; but grow very 
Irregular and looſe : the Leaves are 
long, ſlender, and of a deep-green 
Colour: the Cones are ſhaped ſome- 
what like thoſe of the manured 
Pine ; but are much ſmaller : the 
Seeds of this Kind will keep good 
ſome Years, when taken out of the 
Cones. I have ſown of theſe Seeds 


when three Years old, which grew 


as well as any new Seeds of the ſame 
Year; and the Plants came up in a 
Bed of common Earth without 
Trouble. | 
The fixteenth, ſeventecnth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth Sorts are Na- 
tives of America ; from whence their 
Cones have been ſent to England; 
and many of the Plants have been 


zaiſed : theſe grow in New-England, 


each Sort may be interſperſed with 
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Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina + 


the ſixteenth Sort grows to be a large 
Tree, and makes an handſome Ap. 
pearance ; and when planted in a 
moiſt light Soil, is very quick of 
Growth : but the ſeventeenth is by 
far the finer Sort, tho' at preſent 
very rare in England: the Leaves of 
this Sort are of a great Length, and 
are three or four produced from 
each Sheath : the Cones are large, 
and almoſt in Shape of thoſe of the 
manured Pine : there was a great 


Number of theſe Trees growing in 


the Gardens of Mr. Ball, near Exe- 
ter, which were all deſtroyed by 
tranſplanting them at an improper 
Seaſon. | | 
The eighteenth Sort is ſcarce 
worthy of a Place, on account of its 
irregular Growth. This Sort never 
grows to any great Size in its native 


Country, and ſoon becomes ragged 


and unſightly: there have been great 
Numbers of Trees of this Sort raiſed 


in England, ſince the Taſte for in- 


troducing of Foreign Trees and 
Shrubs has prevail'd here; but in 
many Places they are already be- 
come ſo unſightly, that they are at 
preſent deſtroying by their Owners. 

There are very few Plants of the 
nineteenth Sort at preſent in Exg- 
land, which are grown to any 
Height ; but ſome Years ago there 
were many of them growing at 
Mr. Balls, near Exeter, which were 
upward of ten Feet high; but theſe 
were deſtroyed by their Owner, who 


did not like them : this Sort grows 


on Swamps in America, and is with 


| Difficulty preſerved upon dry Land; 
nor do the Plants make much Pro- 


greſs when placed in ſuch Situa- 
tions: the Leaves of this Sort are 
very long, and of a dark-green 
Colour: the Stems of the Plants 
are of a looſe Texture, covered with 
a rugged Bark ; ſo are not very 

| | beautiful: 
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beautiful : this Sort is not ſo hardy 
as the others; therefore requires to 
have a warm Situation, and ſhould 
be defended from ſevere Froſts while 
the Plants are young. 
There are ſome other Species of 


| theſe Trees, which are Natives of 


America; but thoſe here mentioned 
are what I have met with in the Zng- 


li Gardens; nor can Ilearn how the 


other Sorts differ from theſe, altho' 


| ſome of the Inhabitants diſtinguiſh 


them by Names of their own adopt- 
ing: there are alſo ſome Sorts which 
grow in Ruſſia and Siberia, which 
are different from thoſe here enume- 


rated: but the few Plants which 


have been raiſed in England, from 
the Seeds which have been procured 
from thence, make ſo little Progreſs 
here, as to give no Hopes of their 
growing to any Size in this Country; 
ſo Ihave omitted their Names in this 
Lil. 

All the Sorts of Pines are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which are produced 
in hard woody Cones: the way to 


get out their Seeds is, to lay the 


Cones before a Fire, which will 


cauſe the Cells to open; and then 


the Seeds may be eafily taken out : 


if the Canes are kept intire, the Seeds 


will remain good ſome Years; ſo 
that the ſureſt way to preſerve them 
3s, to let them remain in the Cones 


until the time for ſowing the Seeds: 


but if the Cones are kept in a warm 
Place in Summer, they will open, 
and emit the Seeds; but if they are 
not expoſed to much Heat, they will 
remain intire ſome Years; and the 
Seeds which have been taken out of 
Cones of ſeven Years old, have grown 
very well; ſo that theſe may be 


tranſported from any Diſtance, pro- 


vided the Cones are well ripened, 
and properly put up. 
The beſt time for ſowing the Seeds 


of Pines is about the Middle of 


PI 
March; and when the Seeds ate 


ſown, the Place ſhould be covered 


with Nets, to keep off Birds; other - 


wiſe, when the Plants begin to ap- 


pear with the Huſk of the Seed on 
their Tops, the Birds will pick off 
the Heads of the Plants, and deſtroy 
them. What is before mentioned 
of tranſplanting the young Plants 
about Miaſummer, I beg leave to re- 
peat again here, becauſe I have ſeen 
this practiſed with great Succeſs : 
and it frequently happens, that the 
Plants which remain in the Place 
where they were fown, die away in 
Patches: nor do the Plants which 
remain grow near ſo ſtrong as thoſe 
which are pricked out young: but 
when this is done, the Plants muft 
be water'd and ſhaded until they have 
taken freſh Root ; after which time 
the only Culture they require is, to 


keep them clean from Weeds. In 


theſe Beds the Plants may remain 


till the next Spring twelve Months 
after: by which time the Plants 


will be fit to tranſplant where they 
are to remain for good; for the 
younger the Plants are, when plant- 
ed out, the better they wall ſucceed; 
for altho' ſome Sorts will bear tranſ- 
planting at a much greater Age, yet 
young Plants planted at the ſame 
time will in a few Years overtake 


the large Plants, and ſoon outftrip 


them in their Growth: and there 1s 
an Advantage in planting young, by 
ſaving the Expence of Sling and 
much Watering, which large Plants 
require. I have ſeveral times ſeen 
Plantations of ſeveral Sorts of Pines, 
which were made of Plants ſix or 
ſeven Feet high; and at the ſame 
time others of one Foot high planted 
between them; which in ten Years 
were better Trees than the old ones, 


and much more vigorous in their 


Growth : but if the Ground where 


they are defign'd to remain, d 
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be prepared by the time the Plants 
ſhould be planted out, they may be 
removed out of the Beds into a Nur- 
ſery, where they may remain two 
Years, but not longer; for it will be 
very hazardous removing thele Trees 
at a greater Age. 

The beſt Seaſon to tranſplant all 
the Sorts of Pines is about the- Lat- 
ter-end of March, or the Beginning 
of April, juſt before they begin to 
ſhoot: for altho' the Scotch Pine, 


and ſome of the moſt hardy Sorts, 


may be tranſplanted in Winter, eſpe- 
cially when they are growing in 
ſtrong 
taken up with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots ; yet this is what I would not 
adviſe for common Practice, having 
frequently ſeen it attended with bad 
Conſequences; but thoſe which are 
removed in the Spring rarely fail. 

Where theſe Trees are planted in 
expoſed Situations, they ſhould be 
put pretty cloſe together, that they 
may ſhelter each other; and when 
they are too cloſe, Part of the Plants 
may be cut down, to give room for 
the others to grow: but this muſt be 
gradually performed, leſt by too 
much opening the Plantation, the 
Air ſhould be let in among the re- 
maining Trees with too great Vio- 
lence, which will ſtop the Growth 
of the Trees. 

Altho' theſe ever-green Trees are 
by many Perſons deſpiſed on account 
of their Dark-green in Summer; yet 
a proper Mixture of theſe in large 
Clumps makes a fine Appearance 
about a Seat in Winter; and in Sum- 
mer, by their Contraſt with other 
Trees, has no bad Effect in diver- 
ſifying the Scene. . 

PISO NIA, Fingrigo, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

Tt is Male and Female in different 
Plants: the Male Flowers confift of 
a great Number of Stamina, and have 


Land, where they may be 
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no Petals : the Female Flower conſiſit 
of one Leaf, which is bell-ſhaped, and 
divided at the Top into five Parts; 

from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, 

which afterward becomes an oblong 

angular chanelled Fruit, containing 

oblang Seeds. 2 
The Species are; 

1. PisoN IA aculeata mas. 


Houft. | 
The Male Fingrigo. 


2. PisONla aculeata, frufu gluti- 
noſo & racemoſo. Plum. Now, Gen, 
Prickly Piſonia, with a glutinous 

and branching Fruit. 

Theſe Plants are ſeminal Varia- 
tions, which ariſe from the Seeds of 
the ſame Plant; but as they were 
not diſtinguiſſi'd by any of the Bo- 
taniſts, till the late Dr. Houſtoun ob- 
ſerved their Difference, therefore [ 
thought proper to mention the dif- 
ferent Sexes as ſeparate Plants. 

The Name of this Plant was given 
by Father Plumier in Honour to Dr. 
William Piſo, who publiſh'd a Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Braſil. The Name 
of Fingrigo is what the Inhabitants 
of Jamaica know it by. | 

Theſe Plants are very common in 
the Sawanna's, and other low Places, 
in the Iſland of Jamaica, as alſo in 
ſeveral other Places in the Veſt-In- 
dies; where it is very troubleſome 
to whoever paſſes through the Places 
of their Growth, by faſtening them- 
ſelves, by their ſtrong crooked 
Thorns, to the Cloaths of the Per- 
ſons ; and their Seeds, being gluti- 
nous, alſo faſten themſelves to what- 
ever touches them : ſo that the 
Wings of the Ground-doves, and 
other Birds, are often {a loaded with 
the Seeds, as to prevent their flying; 
by which means they become an eaſy 
Prey. | | 

It riſes about ten or twelve Feet 
high, with a pretty ſtrong Trunk: 
but the Branches are long and ſlen- 
der, which, being unable to ſuppoxt 

| them 
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themſelves, generally twiſt about 
whatever Plants are near them. 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved 
in the Gardens of ſome curious Per- 
ſons for Variety: it is propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be ſown in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark ; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
ſeparate Pots, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again ; where they may 
remain till Michaelmas, when they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, and 


treated in the ſame manner as hath 


been directed for ſeveral tender 


Plants of the ſame Country; obſerv- 
ing in hot Weather to give them 
plenty of Water; but in Winter they 
- ſhould have it more ſpairingly. 
They are too tender to thrive-in the 
open Air of this Country at any Sea- 
ſon of the Year ; wherefore they 


ſhould be conſtantly kept in the 


Stove. 

PISTACHIA. Pige Terebin- 
thus. 5 

PISUM, Pea. 

The Characters are; 

i is a Plant with a papilionaceous 
Flower, out of whoſe Empalement 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a long Pod, full of round;h 
Seeds : to which muſt be added, Fiſtu- 
lous Stalks, for the moſt part weak, 
which the Leawves embrace in ſuch a 
manner, that they ſeem to be perfo- 
rated by them; but the other Leaves 
grow by Pairs along the Mid-rib, end- 
ing in a Tenaril. | 

The Species are; | 

1. PisuM hortenſe majus, fore 
fructugue albo. C. B. P. The greater 
Garden Pea, with white Flowers and 
Fruit. | | 

2. Pis uu præcox Anglicum, Boerh. 
Ind, Hotſpur Pea, wulgo, 


ral other Counties in Eagland. This 


— 
3. PisuM humile, caule firms, 
Tourn. The Dwarf Pea. -Þ 


4. P1sUM humile Gallicum. Boerb. 
Ind. French Dwarf Pea. 


5. Pis un cortice eduli. Journ. Pea 


with an eſculent Huſk. 


6. Pisun filiqua carnoſa incurva, 


ſeu falcata eduli. Raii Hiſt. The 


Sickle Pea. 
7. Pisuu arvenſe, fru alba. 
C. B. P. Common White Pea. 


8. PisuM arvenſe, frudtu viridi. 
C. B. P. Green Rouncival Pea. 


9. Pis uu arwenſe, fructu cinereo. 


C. B. P. The Grey Pea. 
10. Pisuu arwvenſe, flore roſeo, 


Frudtu variegato. Raii Hiſt. Marble 


Rouncival Pea. 

11. Pisuu umbellatum. C. B. P. 
The Roſe Pea, or Crown Pea. 

12. Pisuu maximum, frudtu ni- 
gra linea maculato. H. R. Par. The 
Spaniſb Morotto Pea. | 

13. PrisUM Hortenſe, filigua maxi- 
ma. H. R. Par. The Marrow-fat 


or Dutch Admiral Pea. 


14. PisUM frudu maximo ex vi- 


ridi obſoleto. Boerh. Ind. The Union 


Pea. 
15. Pis uu ontantum maritimum 


Anglicum. Park. Thear, Engliſh Sea 
Fes. - | 5 

16. Pisuu arwvenſe, fructu e luteo 
vireſcente. C. B. P. Pig Peas. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of the Garden Peas, which differ in 
the Colour of their Flowers and 
Fruit, and are by ſome Perſons di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by Names as diſtin& 
Sorts ; but as they are very ſubject 
to vary when ſown two or three 
Years in the ſame Place, there can 
be no Doubt of their being ſeminal 
Variations, which are not worth 
enumerating in this Place. 1 

The Engliſ Sea Pea is found wild 
upon the Shore in S, and ſeve- 


Was 
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was firſt taken notice of in the Year 
1555. between Orford and Alalo- 
rough, where it grew upon the 
Heath, where nothing, no not Graſs, 
was ever ſeen to grow; and the poor 
People, being in Diſtreſs, by reaſon 
of the Dearth of that Year, gather- 
ed large Quantities of theſe Peas, and 
fo preſerv'd themſelves and Fami- 
lies. This is mention'd by Stow in 
his Chronicle, and Camden in his 
Britannia: but they were both miſ- 
taken, in imagining that they were 
Peas caſt on Shore by a Shipwreck, 
ſeeing they grow in divers other 
Parts of England, and are undoubt- 
_ edly a different Species from the 
common Pea, . | 
The ſixteenth Sort is greatly cul- 
tivated in the Fields in Dorſetſhire, 
where they are known by the Name 
of Pig Peas, the Inhabitants making 
great Uſe of them to feed their Hogs: 
"Theſe are often brought up to Lon- 


den, and ſold for the {ſame Purpole. 


I ſhall now proceed to ſet down 
the Method of cultivating the ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Garden Peas, ſo as to 
continue them throughout the Sea- 
ſon. 

It is a common Practice with the 
Gardeners near London, to raiſe Peas 
upon Hot-beds, to haye them very 
early in the Spring; in order to 
which, they ſow their Peas upon 
warm Borders under Walls or 
Hedges, about the Middle of Ocso- 
ber ; and when the Plants come up, 
they draw the Earth up gently to 
their Stems with an Hoe, the better 
to protect them from Froſt : in theſe 
Places they let them remain until 
the Latter-end of January, or the 


Beginning of February; obſerving to 


earth them up from time to time, 
as the Plants advance in Height (for 
the Reaſons before laid down); as 
alſo to cover them in very hard Froſt 


with Peas - haulm, Straw, or ſome 
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other light Covering, to preſerye 
them from being deſtroy'd: then, 


at the time before-mention'd, they 


make an Hot-bed (in proportion to 
the Quantity of Peas intended), 


which muſt be well work'd in lay. 


ing the Dung, that the Heat may not 
be too great. The Dung ſhould be 
laid about two Feet thick, or ſome. 
what more, according as the Beds 


are made earlier or later in the Sea. 


ſon: when the Dung is equally 
levell'd, then the Earth {which ſhould 


be light and freſh, but not over-rich) 
muſt be laid on about fix or eight 


Inches thick, laying it equally all 
over the Bed. 'This being done, the 
Frames (which ſhould be two Feet 
on the Back- ſide, and about four- 
teen Inches in Front) muſt be put 
on, and cover'd with Glaſſes; after 
which it ſnould remain three or four 
Days, to let the Steam of the Bed 


paſs off, before you put the Plants 


therein; obſerving every Day to 
raiſe the Glaſſes either with Bricks 
or Stones, to give Vent for the riſing 
Steam to paſs off; then, when you 
find the Bed of a fine moderate Tem- 
perature for Heat, you ſhould; with 
a Trowel, or ſome other Inſtrument, 
take up the Plants as carefully as 
poſlible, to preſerve ſome Earth to 
the Roots, and plant them into the 
Hot-bed in Rows, about a Foot 
aſunder; and the Plants ſhould be 
ſet about an Inch and an half, or two 


Inches, diſtant from each other in 


the Rows ; obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken 


Root: after which you muſt be care- 


ful to give them Air, at all times 
when the Seaſon is favourable 
otherwiſe they will draw up very 
weak, and be ſubject to grow 
mouldy, and decay. You ſhould 
alſo draw the Earth up to the Shanks 
of the Plants, as they advance in 
Height; and keep them always clear 


from - 
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from Weeds : the Water they ſhould 
have, muſt be given them ſparingly; 


for if they are too much water'd, it 


will cauſe them to grow too rank, 
and ſometimes rot off the Plants at 
their Shanks, juſt above - ground. 


When the Weather is very hot, you 
| ſhould cover the Glaſſes with Mats 


in the Heat of the Day, to ſcreen 
them from the Violence of the Sun, 
which is then too great for them, 


cauſing their Leaves to flag, and 


their Bloſſoms to fall off without 
producing Pods; as *will alſo the 


. keeping of the Glaſſes too cloſe at 
But when the Plants 


that Seaſon. 
begin to fruit, they ſhould be wa- 
ter'd oftener, and in greater Plenty, 
than before; for by that time the 
Plants will have nearly done grow- 
ing, and the often refreſhing them 
will occaſion their producing a great- 
er Plenty of Fruit. 

The Sort of Pea which is always 
uſed for this Parpoſe, is the Dwarf; 
for all the other Sorts ramble too 
much to be kept in Frames : the Rea- 
fon for ſowing them in the common 
Ground, and afterward tranſplanting 
them on an Hot-bed, is alſo to check 
their Growth, and cauſe them to 


bear in leſs Compaſs ; for if the Seeds 


were ſown upon an Hot-bed, and 


the Plants continued thereon, they 


would produce ſuch luxuriant Plants 
as not to be contained in the Frames, 
and would bear but little Fruit. 

The next Sort of Pea, which is 
ſown to ſucceed thoſe on the Hot- 
bed, is the Hotſpur, of which there 


are reckon'd three or four Sorts; as 
the Charlton Hotſpur, the Maſter's 


Hotſpur, the Reading Hotſpur, and 
ſome others; which are very little 
differing from each other, except in 


their early Bearing, for which the 


Charlton Hotſpur 15 chiefly prefer- 


red; though, if either of theſe Sorts 


are cultivated in the ſame Place for 


= 

threeor fourYears, they areapt todes 
generate, and be later in Fruiting: 
for which Reaſon, moſt curious Per- 
ſons procure their Seeds annually 


from ſome diſtant Place; and in the 


Choice of theſe Seeds, if they could 
be obtained from a colder Situation, 
and a poorer Soil, than that in which 
they are to be ſown, it will be much 


better than on the contrary, and they 


will come earlier in the Spring. 
Theſe muſt alſo be ſown on warm 
Borders, toward the Latter-end of 
OXober ; and when the Plants are 
come up, you ſhould draw the Earth 
up to their Shanks in the manner be- 
fore directed; which ſhould be re- 
peated as the Plants advance in 
Height (always obſerving to do it 
when the Ground is dry), which 
will greatly protect the Stems of the 
Plants againſt Froſt ; and if the Win- 
ter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will 
be of great Service to the Plants to 
cover them with Peas-haulm, or ſome 
other light Covering ; which ſhould 
be conſtantly taken off in mild Wea- 
ther, and only ſuffer'd to remain on 
during the Continuance of the Froſt : 


for if they are kept too cloſe, they 


will be drawn very weak and ten- 
der, and thereby be liable to be de- 
arch d with the leaſt Inclemency of 
the Seaſon. | 

In the Spring you muſt carefully 
clear them from Weeds, and draw. 
ſome freſh Earth up to their Stems ; 
but do not raiſe it too high to the 
Plants, leſt, by burying their Leaves, 
you ſhould rot their Stems; as is 


' ſometimes the Caſe, eſpecially in wet 


Seaſons. You ſhould alſo obſerve to 
keep them clear from Vermin ; 
which, if permitted to remain 
amongſt the Plants, will increaſe 
ſo plentifully, as to devour the great- 
eſt Part of them. The chief of the 
Vermin which infeſt Peas, are the 
Slugs, which lie all theDayin the ſmall 
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PI 
Hollows of the Earth, near the Stems 
of the Plants, and in the Night-time 
come out, and make terrible De- 
ſtruction of the Peas; and theſe 
chiefly abound in wet Soils, or 
where a Garden is neglected, and 
over-run with Weeds: therefore you 
ſhould make the Ground clear every 
Way round the Peas, to deſtroy their 
Harbours ; and afterwards, in a fine 
mild Morning, very early, when 
theſe Vermin are got abroad from 
their Holes, you ihould flake a 
Quantity of Lime, which ſhould be 
fown hot over the Ground, pretty 
thick ; which will deſtroy the Vet- 
min, where-ever it happens to fall 
upon them; but will do very little 
Injury to the Peas, provided it be 


not ſcatter d too thick upon them: 


this is the beſt Method I could ever 


find to deſtroy theſe troubleſome 


Vermin. 

If this Crop of Peas improves, it 
will immediately ſucceed thoſe on 
the Hot-bed ; but for fear this ſhould 
miſcarry, it will be proper to ſow 
two more Crops, at about a Fort- 


night's time from each other; ſo 


that there may be the more Chances 


to ſucceed : this will be ſufficient 


until the Spring of the Year, when 
you may ſow three more Crops of 
theſe Peas ; one toward the Begin- 
ning of January, the other a Fort- 
night after, and the third at the End 
of January. Theſe two late Sow- 


| Ings will be ſufficient to continue the 


early Sort of Peas through the firſt 
Seaſon, and after this it will be pro- 
per to have ſome of the large Sort 
of Peas to ſucceed them : in order to 
which, you ſhould ſow ſome of the 
Spaniſb Morotto, which is a great 

Bearer, and an hardy Sort of Pea, 
about the middle of February, upon 
a clear open Spot of Ground : theſe 
muſt be ſown in Rows, about three 
Feet aſunder; and the Peas ſhould 


P:I 
be dropp'd in the Drills about ig 
Inch and an half Diſtance, covering 
them about two Inches deep with 
Earth ; being very careful that none 
of them lie uncover'd, which will 
draw the Mice, Pigeons; or Rooks, 
to attack the whole Spot; and it of- 
ten happens by this Neglect, that a 
whole Plantation is devour'd by theſe 
Creatures; whereas, when there are 


none of the Peas left in Sight, they 


do not ſo eaſily find them out. 
About a Fortnight after this, you 
ſhould ſow another Spot; either of 
this Sort, or any other large Sort of 
Pea, to ſucceed thoſe; and then con- 
tinue to repeat ſowing once a Fort- 
night, till the middle or Latter- end 


of May, ſome of theſe Kinds; only 


obſerving to allow the Marrow fats, 
and other very large Sorts of Peas, 
at leaſt 3 Feet and an half or 4 Feet 


between Row and Row; and the 


Roſe-pea ſhould be allowed at leaſt 
8 or 10 Inches Diſtance Plant from 
Plant, in the Rows ; for theſe grow 
very large, and if they have not 
room allowed them, they will ſpoil 
each other by drawing up very tall, 
and will produce no Fruit, 

When theſe Plants come up, the 
Earth ſhould be drawn up to their 


| Shanks (as was before directed), and 


the Ground kept intirely clear from 


Weeds; and when the Plants are 
grown eight or ten Inches high, you 


ſhould ftick ſome rough Boughs, or 
Bruſh-wood, into the Ground cloſe to 
the Peas, for them to ramp upon; 
which will ſupport them from trail- 
ing upon the Ground, which is very 
apt to rot the large-growing Sorts of 
Peas, eſpecially in wet Seaſons ; be- 


ſides, by thus ſupporting them, the 


Air can freely paſs between them, 
which will preſerve the Bloſſoms 
from falling off before their time, 
and occaſion them to bear much bet- 


ter, than if permitted to lie upon the 
Ground; 
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Ground; and there will be room to 


paſs between the Rows to gather the 
Peas when they are ripe. | 
The Dwarf Sorts of Peas may be 
ſown much cloſer together, than 
thoſe before - mention'd ; for theſe 


ſeldom riſe above a Foot high, and 


rarely ſpread above half a Foot in 
Width ; ſo that theſe need not have 
more room than two Feet Row from 
Row, and not above an Inch aſunder 
in the Rows. Theſe will produce a 
good Quantity of Peas, provided the 
Seaſon be not over-dry ; but ay 
{ſeldom continue long in bearing; ſo 
that they are not ſo proper to ſow 
for the main Crop, when a Quantity 
of Peas is expected for the Table; 
their chief Excellency being for Hot- 
beds, where they will produce a 
greater Quantity of Peas (provided 
they are well manag' d) than if ex- 
pos'd to the open Air, where the 
Heat of the Sun ſoon dries them up. 
The Sickle- pea is mach more 
common in Holland than in England, 
it being the Sort moſtly cultivated in 
that Country; but in England they 
are only propagated by curious 
Gentlemen for their own Table, and 


are rarely brought into the Markets. 


This Sort the Birds are very fond of; 
and if they are not prevented, many 
times deſtroy the whole Crop. This 
ſhould be planted in Rows, about 
two Feet and an half aſunder ; and 
be managed as hath been directed 
for the other Sorts. + | 
Although I have directed the ſow- 
ing of the large Sorts of Peas for the 
great Crop, yet theſe. are not fo 
ſweet as the early Hotſpur Peas; 
therefore it will alſo be proper to 
continue a Succeſſion of thoſe Sorts 
through the Seaſon, in ſmall Quan- 
tities, to ſupply the beſt Table; 
which may be done, by ſowing ſome 
every Week: but all thoſe which 
are ſown late in the Seaſon, ſhould 


Vol., 
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have a ſtrong moiſt Soil; for in hot 
light Land they will burn up, and 
come to nothing. 

The large-growing Sorts may be 
cultivated tor the common Uſe of the 
Family ; becauſe theſe will produce 
in greater Quantities than the other, 
and will endure the Drought better : 
but the early Kinds are by far the 
ſweeter taſted Peas. 

The beſt of all the large Kinds is 
the Marrow-fat ; which, if gathered 
young, is a well-taſted Pea; and 
this will continue good through the 
Month of Auguſt, if planted on a 
ſtrong Soil. | Wo” 

The Grey, and other large Win- 
ter-peas, are ſeldom cultivated in 
Gardens, becauſe they require a great 
deal of room ; but are uſually ſown 
in Fields, in moſt Parts of England. 
The beſt time for ſowing of theſe is 
about the Beginning of March, when 
the Weather is pretty dry; for if 
they are put into the Ground in a 
very wet Seaſon, they are apt to rot, 
eſpecially if the Ground be cold: 
theſe ſhould be allowed at leaſt three 
Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and 
muſt be ſown very thin in the Rows; 
for if they are ſown too thick, the 
Haulm will ſpread ſo as to fill the 
Ground, and ramble over each other; 
which will cauſe the Plants to rot, 
and prevent their Bearing. 

The common White Pea will do 
beſt on light ſandy Land, or on a 
rich looſe Soil. The uſual Method 
of ſowing theſe Peas is with a broad 


: Caſt, and ſo harrow them in: but 


it is a much better way to ſow them 
in Drills, about two Feet and an 
half aſunder; for half the Quantity 
of Seed will do for an Acre; and 

being ſet regularly, the Ground may 

be ſtirr'd with an Hoe-plough to de- 

ſtroy the Weeds, and earth up the 

Peas, which will greatly improve 

them; and theſe Peas may be much 
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eaſier cut in Autumn, when they 
are ripe. The uſual time for ſowing 
of theſe Peas is about the Latter- 
end of March, or the Beginning of 
April, on warm Land; but on cold 
Ground they ſhould be ſown a Fort- 
night or three Weeks later. In the 
common way of ſowing, they allow 
three Buſhels or more to an Acre; 
but if they are drilled, one Buſhel 
and an half will be full enough. - 

The Green and Maple Rouncivals 
require a ſtronger Soil than the 
White, and ſhould be fown a little 
later in the Spring ; alſo the Drills 
ſhould be made at a greater Diſtance 
from each other ; for as theſe are 
apt to grow rank, eſpecially in a wet 
Seaſon, they ſhould be ſet in Rows 
three Feet aſunder ; and the Ground 
between the Rows ſhould be ftirr'd 
two or three times with an Hoe- 
plongh 3 which will not only deſtroy 
the Weeds, but, by earthing up the 
Peas, will greatly improve them ; 
and alſo render the Ground better, 
to receive whatever Crop 1s put on 
it*the following Seaſon. 


The Grey Peas thrive beft on a 


ſtrong clayey Land: theſe are com- 
monly ſown under Furrows; but by 
this Method they are always coo 
thick, and do not come up regular: 
therefore all theſe rank - growing 
Plants ſhould be ſown in Drills, 
where the Seeds will be more equally 
ſcatter'd, and lodged at the ſame 
Depth in the Ground ; whereas, in 
the common way, ſome of the Seeds 
lie twice as deep as others, and are 
not ſcatter'd at equal Diſtances. 
"Theſe may be ſown toward the End 
of February, as they are much har- 
dier than either of the former Sorts; 
but the Culture ſhould be the ſame. 
The beſt Method to ſow theſe Peas 
is, to draw a Drill with an Hoe by 
4 Line, about two Inches deep, and 
then ſcatter the Seeds therein ; after 


Pl 
which, with a Rake you may draw 


the Earth over them, whereby they 
will be equally cover'd ; and this is 


a very quick Method for Gardens; 


but where they are ſown in Fields, 


they commonly make a ſhallow Fur- 


row with the Plough, and ſcatter the 


Seeds therein, and then with an Har- 
row they cover them over again, 
After this, the great Trouble is, to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and 
draw the Earth up to the Plants : this, 
in ſuch Countries where Labour is 
dear, is a great Expence to do it by 
the Hand with an Hoe; but this may 
be eaſily effected with an Hoeing- 
plough, which may be drawn thro' 
between the Rows ; which will in- 
tirely eradicate the Weeds, and, by 
ſtirring the Soil, render it mellow, 
and greatly promote the Growth of 
the Plants. 
When any of theſe Sorts are in- 
tended for Seed, there ſhould be as 
many Rows of them left ungather'd, 
as may be thought neceſſary to fur- 
miſh a ſufficient Quantity of Seed; 
and when the Peas are in Flower, 
they ſhould be carefully look'd over, 
to draw out all thoſe Plants which are 
not of the right Sort ; for there will 
always be ſome roguiſh Plants (as 
the Gardeners term them) in every 
Sort, which, if left to mix, will de- 
generate the Kind. Theſe muſt re- 


main until their Pods are changed | 


brown, and begin to ſplit, when you 
ſhould immediately gather them up, 
_ together with the Haulm; and, it 
vou have not room to ſtack them up 
till Winter, you may threſh them 
out as ſoon as they are dry, and put 
them up in Sacks for Uſe: but you 
muſt be very careful not to let them 
remain too long abroad after they 
are ripe; for if Wet ſhould happen, 
it would rot them; and Heat, after 
a Shower of Rain, would cauſe their 
Pods to burſt, and caſt forth their 
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Shrubby Pittonia, with an 
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Seeds, ſo that the greateſt Part of 
them would be loſt; but, as I ſaid 
before, it is not adviſeable to con- 
tinue ſowing of the ſame Seed longer 
than two Vears, for the Reaſons there 
laid down; but rather to exchange 
their Seeds every Vear, or two Vears 
at leaſt, whereby you may always ex- 
pect to have them prove right. 


PISUM CORDATUM., Vide 


Corindum. 
PITTONIA. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a globular bell - ſhaped 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, ave oor 


is cut into ſeveral Segments at the 


Brim ; from whoſe Cup ariſes the Poin- 


tal, which afterward becomes a ſoft 
ſpherical Berry full of Juice, incloſing 
two Seeds, which are for the moſi 
part oblong. 

The Species are; 

i. PiTToNIA arboreſcens chame- 

drifolia major. Plum. Now, Gen, 
Greater tree -like Pittonia, with a 
Germander-leaf. 
2. PITTONIA arboreſcens 1 
drifolia minor. Plum. Now. Gen. Small- 
er tree -like Pittonia, with a Ger- 
mander- leaf. 

PrTToONIA bumilis, anchuſee fo- 
fis. Pluw. Nov. Gen. Dwarf Pitto- 
nia, with Alkanet-leaves. 

4. PIT TONA ſcandens, baccis ni- 
vers, nigris maculis notatis. Plum. 
Now, Gen. Climbing Pittonia, with 
white Berries ſpotted with Black. 

5. PirroxlA fruteſcens, folio car- 
Plum. Now. 
Cen. 
hairy fleſhy obtuſe Leaf. 

6. PiTTON1A Hirſutiſima & ra- 
moſi ima, baccis albis. Plum. Nov. 
Cen. The moſt hairy and branching 
Pittonia, with White Berries. 

7. PiT rox iA racemoſa, Nicotianæ 


ſoliis fetidiffimis. Plum. Now. Gen. 


The moſt ſtinking branching Pitto- 
nia, with Tobacco-icaves. 


PL | 
All theſe Plants are Natives of the 
warmeſt Parts of America, where the 
firſt Sort grows to the Height of 


twelve or fourteen Feet, and divides 
into many Branches, ſo as to form a 


ſmall Tree. The ſecond, fifth, and 


ſeventh Sorts grow to the Height of 


eight or nine Feet, and produce 


many Branches near their Roots, ſo 


as to form thick Buſhes. 

They may all. be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 
the Spring, in Pots filled with freſh 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark ; and when the 


Plants are come up, they may be 


treated after the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for the Perſea : with 


which Management theſe Plants will 


thrive very well, and ina few Years 
will produce their Flowers. Theſe 
are preſerved-by thoſe Perſons who 
are curious in collecting rare Plants, 
though there is no great Beauty in 


their Flowers; however, as they are 


ever-green, they make a Diverſity 
amongſt other Exotic Plants in the 


Stove in the Winter- ſeaſon. 


PLANTAGO, The Plantain. 

There are ſeveral Species of this, 
which are diſtinguiſh'd by Botaniſts, 
ſome of which are very troubleſome 
Weeds, in every Part of England, 
and the others are ſo in the Coun- 
tries where they grow; ſo they are 
not cultivated in Gardens: therefore 
I ſhall not trouble the Reader with 


an Enumeration of them; but ſhall 


only obſerve, that the broad-leav'd 
Plantain, and the Ribwort Plantain, 


which are both uſed in Medicine, grow | 
wild in a\moſt every Part of England; 


ſo may be eaſily procur'd for Uſe. 
PLANTAIN-TREE. Vide Muſa. 
PLATANUS, The Plane-tree. 
The Characters are; 

I. hath an amentaceous Flower 
con/ijling of ſeueral lender Stamina, 
aohich are collected into e lite 
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P L 
tle Balls, and are barren ; but the 
Embryoes of the Fruit, which are 
produced on ſeparate Parts of the 
Same Tree, are turgid, and after- 
award become large ſpherical Balls, 
containing many oblong Seeds, inter- 
mix'd with Down. 

The Species are; 

1. PLlATAN us Orientalis werus. 
Park. Theat. The true Oriental 
Plane-tree. 

2.PlaTanvus Occidentalis aut Vir- 
ginienfis. Park. Theat. The Weſtern 
or Virginian Plane: tree. 

3. PraTanus Orientalis, aceris 
folia. T. Cor. The Maple -leav'd 
Plane-tree. 

The firſt of theſe Trees (though 
the firſt-known Sort in Europe) is leſs 
common than the ſecond ; which has 
been introduc'd fince the Exgliſo ſet- 
tled in Virginia; which may be, in 
a great meaſure, owing to the latter 
Sort being much eaſier to propagate 
than the former : for every Cutting 
of this, if planted in a moiſt Soil, 
in the Autumn, or early in the 
Spring, will take Root, and in a few 
Years make very large Trees ; 
whereas the firſt is only propagated 
from Seeds, or by Layers. 

The third Sort, although by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be a diſtinct Species 
from either of the former, yet is 
no more but a ſeminal Variety of 
the firſt: for I have had many Plants, 
which came up from the Seeds of the 


Hrit Sort, which ripen'd in the Phy- 


Ac garden, which do moſt of them 
degenerate to this third Sort, which, 
in the manner of its Leaves, ſeems to 
be very different from either, and 
might reaſonably be ſuppos'd a di- 
| ſtin& Sort, by thoſe who baue not 
traced its Original. 
Theſe Trees delight to grow on a 
moiſt rich Soil, on which they will 


arrive to a prodigious Size in a fe- 


Years, and during the Summer,: ſea- 


= 
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ſon afford a glorious Shade ; their 


Leaves being of a prodigious Size, 
eſpecially on a good Soil, ſo that 
there 1s ſcarcely any Tree at preſent 
in England, which does afford ſo good 
a Shade. But the Backwardneſs of 


their coming out in Spring, together 


with their Leaves fading early in 
has occaſion'd their not 
being ſo generally eſteem'd, as other- 
wile they would be. 

The firſt Sort was brought out of 

the Lewant to Rome, where it was 
cultivated with much Coſt and In- 
duſtry : the greateſt Orators and 
Stateſmen among the Romans took 
great Pleaſure in their Villa's, which 
were ſurrounded with P/atanus : and 
their Fondnefs for this Tree became 
ſo great, that we frequently read of 
their irrigating them with Wine in- 
ſtead of Water. Pliny affirms, that 
there is no Tree whatſoever which 
ſo well defends us from the Heat of 
the Sun in Summer, nor that admits 
it more kindly inWinter, the Branches 
being produc'd at a proportionable 
Diſtance to the Largeneſs of their 
Leaves (which is what holds through 
all the different Sorts of Trees yet 
known) ; ſo that when the Leaves 
are fallen in Winter, the Branches, 
growing at a great Diſtance, eaſily 
admit the Rays of the Sun. 

This Tree was afterwards brought 
to France, where it was cultivated 
only by Perſons of the firſt Rank ; 
and ſo much was the Shade of it 
priz'd, as that if any of the Natives 
did but put his Head under it, 29 
exacted a Tribute from him. 

It is generally ſuppos'd, that the 
Introduction of this Tree into Eng- 
land is owing to the great Lord 


Chancellor Bacon, who planted a 


noble Parcel of them at FYerulam, 
which were there, very flouriſhing, 
a few Years ſince. But notwith- 


ſtanding 1 its having been ſo long in 
England, 
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England, yet there are but very few 
large Trees to be ſeen'of it at pre- 
ſent; which may, perhaps, be ow- 
ing to the great Eſteem the Perſons 
of the laſt Age had for the Lime, 


which being much eaſier to propa- 


gate, and of quicker Growth during 
the three or four firſt Years, than the 
Plane-tree, thereby it became the 
moſt common Tree for Planting of 
Avenues, and ſhady Walks near Ha- 
bitations, in England. But ſince the 
Defects of that Tree have been more 
generally diſcover'd, the Elm has had 


the Preference, and 1s the moſt com- 


monly planted for ſuch Purpoſes. 
However, notwithſtanding what 

has been ſaid of the Plane-tree, of 

its Backwardneſs in coming out in 


the Spring, and the ſudden Decay of 


its Leaves in Autumn ; yet, for the 
goodly Appearance, and great Mag- 


nitude to which it will grow, it de- 


ſerves a Place in large Plantations, 
or ſhady Receſſes near Habitations, 
eſpecially if the Plantation be deſign- 
ed on a moiſt Soil, or near Rivulets 


of Water; in which Places this Tree 


will arrive to a prodigious Size. 
We read of one of theſe Trees, 


which was growing at a Villa of the 
Emperor Caligula, whoſe Trunk was 


{9 large, as, when hollow'd, to make 
a Room therein, capacious enough to 
entertain ten or twelve Perſons at a 
Repaſt, and for their Servitors to 


wait upon them. And there is men- 


tion made of one of theſe Trees, 
which was growing in the Eaſtern 
Country, which was of ſo great a 
Magnitude, that Xerxes made his 
Army {which conſiſted of ſeventeen 
hundred thouſand Men) halt, for 
ſome Days, to admire the Beauty 
and Procerity of this Tree ; and be- 
came ſo fond of it, as to take his 
own, his Concubines, and all the 
great Perſons Jewels to cover it; and 
was ſo much enamour'd with it, that 


in Groves of theſe Trees. 
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for ſome Days, neither the Concern 
of his grand Expedition, nor Intereſt, 


nor Honour, nor the neceſſary Mo- 
tion of his prodigious Army, could 
diſſuade him from it : he ſtiled it, 
His Miftreſs, His Minion, His Goddeſs : 
and when he was obliged to part 
with it, he caus'd a Figure of it to 
be ſtamp'd on a Gold Medal, which 
he continually wore about him. 
And ſuch was the Eſteem which 


the People of Alia had for this Tree, 


that where-ever they erected any 
ſamptuous Buildings, the Porticoes, 
which open'd to the Air, terminated 

The Eaſtern Plane-tree is propa- 
gated either from Seeds, or by Lay- 


ers, the latter of which is generally 


practiſed in England ; though the 
Plants thus rais'd ſeldom make ſo 
large ſtrazt Trees, as thoſe which are 
produc'd from Seeds: but it has been 
generally thought, that the Seeds of 


this Tree were not productive, be- 


cauſe they have not been ſown at a 
proper Seaſon, nor managed in a 
right Manner; for I have had thou- 
ſands of the young Plants ſpring up 
from the Seeds 'of a large Tree, 
which ſcatter'd upon the Ground 
in a moiſt Place; and I ſince find, 
that if theſe Seeds are ſown, ſoon 
after they are ripe, in a moiſt 
ſhady Situation, they will riſe ex- 
tremely well; and the Plants, thus 
obtain'd, will make a conſiderable 
Progreſs after the ſecond Year, being 
much hardier, and leſs liable to loſe 
their Tops in Winter, than thoſe 
which are propagated by Layers. 


And fince the Seeds of this Tree ri- 


pen well in Ergland, they may be 
propagated in as great Plenty as any 
other Foreſt-tree. | 
The Virginian Plane-tree will 
grow extemely well from Cuttings, 


if they are planted the Beginning of 
October, upon a moiſt Soil; and, of 
2Z 22 3 | they 
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PL 
they are water'd in dry Weather, 
will make a prodigious Progrefs : 
' fo that in a few Years from the Plant- 
ing, they will afford noble Trees for 


planting of Avenues, and other ſhady 


Walks; and their Trunks are per- 
ſectly ſtrait, growing nearly of the 
ſame Size to a conſiderable Height, 


there being the leaſt Difference in 
the Girt of this Tree, for ſeveral 


Yards upwards, of any other Sort of 


Tree whatfoever. 'The Honourable 


Paal Dudley, Eſq; in a Letter to the 
Royal Society, mentions one of theſe 
Trees, which he obſerv'd in New- 
England, whoſe Girt was nine Yards, 
and held its Bigneſs a great Way up; 
which Tree, when cut down, made 


twenty-two Cords of Wood. He al- 


ſo ſays, in the ſame Letter, That 
he had propagated many of theſe 
Trees by cutting off Sticks of five or 
fix Feet long, and ſetting them a 
Foot deep into the Ground in the 
Spring of the Year, when the Sea- 
ſon was wet ; and that they always 
thrive beſt in a moiſt Soil. 

The Leaves of this Sort are lar- 
ger, and leſs divided, than thoſe of 
the Oriental Plane-tree; and the Tree 
grows much faſter, and is hardier ; 
and being thus eaſily propagated, is 
no the moſt common in England. 

The Maple-leav'd Plane-tree hath 
its Leaves leſs divided than the firſt, 
but more than the ſecond Sort; fo 


that it is a middle Kind between both: 


though, as I before ſaid, it comes 
originally from the Eaſtern Sort. 
This is propagated very eaſily by 
Layers, every Twig of which will 
take Root, if they are but cover'd 
with Earth ; and when tranſplanted 
out in a moiſt Soil, will grow equally 
faſt with the Virginian Kind. But 
whether this will take from Cuttings 
or not, I cannot ſay, having never 


made Trial of it; though from the 


Readineſs of the Branches taking 


= .. - 
Root, there is little Reaſon to doubt 
of it. The beſt time to tranſplant 
theſe Trees is in March; for if they 
are removed in Winter, and the Sea- 
ſon ſhould prove very ſevere, the 


tender Shoots are often kill'd by the 
Froſt, 


PLINIA. | 
The Characters are; 

It hath a bell.ſbaped Flower con ſiſt. 
ing of one Leaf, which is divided into 
five Segments at the Brim ; from 
ewhoſe Cup riſes the Poinial, which 
afterward becomes a globular ſoft 
chanell'd Fruit, in which is included 
one Seed of the ſame Form. | 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 

PLIN1A fratucroceoodorato. Plum. 


Now, Gen, Plinia with a ſweet-ſcent- 


ed ſaffron- colour'd Fruit. n 

This Plant was diſcover'd by Fa- 
ther Plumier in the Weſf.- Indies, who 
gave it this Name, in Honour to 
Pliny the famous Natural Hiftori- 
an. 

It grows in ſeveral Places in the 
warmer Parts of America, from 
whence the Seeds have been ſent to 
Europe, Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 


and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 


ners Bark; obſerving to moiſten the 
Earth with Water whenever it ap- 
pears dry, as alſo to preſerve a mo- 
derate Temperature of Heat in the 
Bed ; ſo that if the Nights ſhould 
prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be every Night cover'd 
with Mats; and in the middle of the 
Day the Glaſſes may be raiſed to 
admit freſh Air, when the Weather 
15 warm. Theſe Seeds will ſome- 
times remain long in the Ground be- 
fore the Plants appear ; and when- 
ever it ſo happens, the Pots muſt be 
conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and duly watered : and when the 


Plants come up, they ſhould be 


tranſ- 
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tranſplanted into Pots, and may be 


managed as is directed for the Pitto- 


ni 4. 8 


PLUMB AGO, Leadwort. 


The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
evbich is ſhap'd like a Funnel, and cut 
into ſeveral Segments at the Top ; out 
of whoſe fiſtulous Flower-cup riſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes one 
oblong Seed, for the moſt part ſharp- 
pointed, which ripens in the Flower- 


The Species are; ; 

1. PrumMBaco gquorundam. Clu/. 
Hiſt. Leadwort, or Toothwort. 

2. PLUMBAGo flore albo. Infl. R. 
H. Leadwort with a white Flow- 
Ca. > | 

3. PLUMBAGo Orientalis, Japathi 


folio, flore minori albido. Tourn. Cor. 


Eaftern Leadwort, with a Dock- 

leaf, and a imaller whitiſh Flower. 
4. PLUMBAGO Americana ſcandens 

aculeata, betæ folio minori. Plum. 


Cat. Prickly climbing American 


Leadwort, with a leſſer Beet-leaf. 

5. PLUMBAGo Americana, betæ 
folio ampliori. Plum. American Lead- 
wort, with a broad Beet-leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts grows 
about Naples, in Sicily, and the 
Southern Parts of France ; but 1s 
hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
our Climate in the open Ground, 
provided it be planted in a warm dry 


Soil. This is propagated by parting 


of the Roots in the Spring before 
they ſhoot: in doing of which, you 


ſhould be very careful to preſerve 
an Head to each Slip, otherwiſe they 


will not grow. They ſhould be 
planted in a warm Situation, and a 


dry Soil, about two Feet aſunder, 


and water'd untl they take Root; 
after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to clear them from 
Weeds, and ſupport their Branches 
from being broken by the Wind. 


. 
They commonly riſe about three 
Feet high ; but, unleſs the Autumn 


be very favourable, they ſeldom 


flower in this Country, The Flow- 


ers of this Sort are blue, and the 


Root of it is ſometimes us'd in Me- 
dicine. | : 

The ſecond Sort differs little from 
the firſt, except in the Colour of the 
Flowess, thoſe of this being white ; 
and the Plants grow taller, and flow- 
er later in the Year. This is as hardy 
as the firft, and may be treated in the 
ſame way. | 

'The third Sort was diſcover'd by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from 
whence he ſent the Seeds into Eu- 
rope. This Sort hath much broader 
Leaves than either of the former, and 
the Plant is of humbler Growth. It 
may be treated in the ſame manner 
as the two former Sorts, and will live 
in the full Ground, provided it is 


planted in a dry Soil, and a ſhelter'd 


Situation, 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are ten- 
der; therefore will not live in Eng- 
land in the open Air. Theſe grow 
in plenty in the Britiß Iſlands of 


America, from whence the Seeds 


were ſent me by the late Dr. Vil. 


liam Houftoun. The fifth Sort was 
brought from Ceylon to ſome curious 
Gardens in Holland; fo that it is 
probably an Inhabitant of moſt of 
the hot Countries. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
an Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſe- 


parate Pot, and plunged into a freſh 
Hot-bed, to bring them forward; 


and afterward ſhould be treated in 
the ſame manner as other tender 
Exotic Plants. For although theſe 
Plants will live in the open Air in 
the Summer-ſeaſon ; yet they will 
not thrive well, nor produce their 
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Flowers ; whereas, if they are kept 
in the Stove in a moderate Warmth, 
they will flower, and produce good 
Seeds every Year. Theſe two Sorts 
may allo be propagated by parting 


of their Roots in April; but as they 


produce good Seeds, they are com- 
monly propagated by thoſe ; for the 


ſeedling Plants flower better than the 


Ofi-lſets. They flower molt Part of 
Winter in the Stove, and the Seeds 
are ripe in the Spring. | 

FLUM-TREE. Vide Prunus. 

PLUMERIA, The Jaſmine: tree, 
vulgo. 
The Characters are; | 

It bath a funnel - ſhap'd Flower, 
conſe ing of one Leaf, which is cut in- 
to ſeveral Segments at the Brim, out 
of whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes the Fruit or Pod; 
which, for the moſt part, grow dou- 
ble, and open lengthwiſe ; diſcovering 
the Seeds, which are oblong, and have 
a Boraer round them; theſe are rang- 
ed over each other, like Slates on an 

Houſe ; and are 4 to the Pla- 
centa. 

The 8 pecies are; | 

1. PLUMERIa fore roſco odorati/- 
fimo. Inſt. R. H. Plumeria with a 
roſe-colour'd ſweet-ſcented Flower, 
commonly call'd, in the Weſt-Indies, 
Red Jaſmine. 


2. PLUMERIA fore majore odorato 


& incarnato. Plumeria with a larger 


ſweet - ſcented and incarnate Flow- 
er, called, in the We/t-Indies, The 
Japan-tree. 

3. PLUMERIA flore niveo, foliis 
longis anguſtis & acuminatis. Inſt, 
R. H. Plumeria with a ſnowy Flow- 
er, and long narrow-pointed Leaves. 

4. PLUMERIA flore niveo, foliis 
brewioribus £3 obtufis, Taft. R. II 
Plumeria with a ſnowy Flower, and 
ſhorter blunt Leaves. 

5. PLUMERIA ſlits longilſimis, mi- 
aus ſucculentibus, fore pallias. Heng. 
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Plumeria with very long and leſs 


ſueculent Leaves, and a pale Flow- 


er. 
6. PLUMER 1a folio Iatiore obtuſe, 


flore luteo minore. Plumeria with a 
broad obtuſe Leaf, and a mailer yel- 
low Flower. 


This Name was given to this 
beautiful Genus of Plants, by Dr. 
Tournefort, in Honour to Father 
Plumier, who was Botaniſt to the 


late King of France, and along time 


in America, ſearching after new 
Plants; and who has publiſhed a 
Catalogue of the Plants he diſcover- 
ed, with the new Genus's he conſti- 
ruted ; and two Volumes in Folio, 
with Figures and Deſcriptions of 
many ot the Plants, 

Theſe Piants grow wild in the 


Spaniſh Weſt - Indies, from whence - 


{ome of the moſt beautiful Kinds 
were brought into the Erg/;/b Set- 
tlements in America, and are culti- 
vated in their Gardens for Ornament. 
The firſt Sort here mentioned is the 
moſt common Kind, which is pre- 
ſerv'd in the e de of the Inhabit- 


ants of Jamaica and Barbados. The 


Flowers of this Kind nearly reſemble 


thoſe of the red Oleander; but are 


larger, and have an agreeable Odour. 
Theſe are produced in ſmall Bunches, 
at the Extremity of the Shoots, and 
generally appear in July and Aug alt, 
in this Climate; but in the et- 
Indies they flower a great Part of 
the Year. 

The ſecond Sort I receiv'd from 
the Iſland of Sr. Chriftophers, by the 


Name of Jaban- tree: this Sort is 


very rare in the Exgliſb Settlements 
at preſent, having been but lately 
introduc'd from the Spaniſh Weſt- 


Indies. It is in Leaf and Stem very 
like the firſt; but the Flowers of 


this are of a paler Colour, and are 
produced in much larger Bunches. 
It is very common to have upward 


af 
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of twenty of theſe Flowers open in 


one Bunch, and a Number to ſuc- 


ceed theſe as they decay, ſo that the 
Bunches have' continued in Beauty 
upward of two Months; during 
which time they make a moſt beau- 
tiful Appearance in the Stove, and 
have a very agreeable Flavour. 

The third Sort grows plentifully 
at Campechy, from whence the late 
Dr. Houfloun ſent the Seeds. He al- 
ſo obſerved ſame Plants of.this Kind 
at Jamaica. The ſixth Sort is alſo 
pretty common in both thoſe Places. 
Theſe are not near ſo beautiful as 
the two former Sorts, their Flowers 
being ſmaller, and produc'd in leſſer 
Bunches, and are moreover of ſhort- 
er Duration. But for the Beauty of 
their Stems and Leaves, and for the 
ſake of Variety, they deſerve room in 
every curious Collection of Plants. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were 
diſcover'd by Dr. Houfloun, growing 
in great Plenty near Carthagena in 
the Spaniſb MWeſt-Indies, from whence 
he ſent their Seeds to England. The 
fourth Sort produces ſmall white 
Flowers, reſembling thoſe of the 
third ; ſo is leſs valuable than the 
two firſt. The fifth Sort produces as 
large Flowers as the firſt ; but they 
are of a pale red Colour, and ſmell 
very ſweet. The Leaves of this Sort 
are ſometimes ten Inches, or a Foot, 
in Length, and about three Inches 
over in their broadeſt Part, Theſe 
are not near ſo thick, or full of Juice, 


as thoſe of the other Sorts : nor are 
they {o deeply veined ; but being of 


a bright ſhining-green Colour, they 

make an agreeable Variety amongſt 

other tender Exotic Plants in the 
tove. N 


All theſe Plants may by propaga- 


ted by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 


in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot- bed of 


P L 


Tanners Bark; and when che Plants 


are come up about two Inches high, 
they ſnould be tranſplanted into ſe- 
parate ſmall Pots filled with light 


ſandy Earth, and plunged into the 


Hot - bed again; obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Heat of the Sun in 
the Middle of the Day, until they 
have taken Root: but they muſt not 
have much Water; for as all the 
Sorts are very ſucculent, being full 


of a milky Juice, ſomewhat like the, 
Euphorbiums, Moiſture will cauſe 


them to rot. In hot Weather the 
Plants ſhould have a pretty large 
Share of f:eſh Air admitted to them, 
by raiſing the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
every Day, in proportion to the 


_ Warmth of the Seaſon. Toward 


Michaelmas, when the Nights begin 
to be cold, the Plants ſhould be re- 
moved into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed ; where they muſt 
remain during the Winter. As theſe 
Plants all caſt their Leaves in the 
Middle of Winter, and continue de- 
ſtitute of them till about the Begin- 
ning of May, ſo, during that time, 
they ſhould be water'd very ſparing- 
ly ; becauſe they are in more Dan- 
ger of rotting, while they are in a 
leſs active State, by too much Moiſt- 
ure, than when they are furniſh'd 
with Leaves, through which the 
Moiſture is more freely perſpired. 
All theſe Sorts are too tender to 


thrive in the open Air of this Coun- 


try, in the Summer-ſeaſon; therefore 
ſhould be conſtantly preſerved in 


the Stove, where, in warm Weather, 


they muſt have a large Share of free 
Air; but in cold Weather they muſt 


be kept very warm. While they are 


young, it will be proper to continue 


them in the Bark-bed ; but.when 
they have obtained Strength, they 
may be placed in the dry Stove, 
where they will thrive very well, 


provided 
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provided they are kept in a moderate 
"Temperature of Heat, and have not 
too much Water. 3 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
taken from the old Plants a Month 


before they are planted; during 


which time, they ſhould be laid on 
the Flues in the Stove, that the Part 
which joined to the old Plant may 
be thoroughly healed, otherwiſe 
they will rot. Theſe Cuttings ſhould 
be planted in ſmall Pots filled with 
light ſandy Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot- bed of Tanners 
Bark ; obſerving to ſhade them in 


the Heat of the Day from the Sun, 


and refreſh them every third or 
fourth Day with Water ; but it muſt 
be given to them ſparingly each 
time. If the Cuttings ſucceed, they 


will have taken Root in about two 


Months ; when they ſhould have a 
larger Share of Air, to harden them 
by degrees to bear the Sun and Air; 
and - bob may be treated as the 
old Plants. | 

The milky Juice of theſe Plants is 
very cauſtic, and reckon'd very 
poiſonous. In cutting off any of the 
Branches of the Plants, if the Knife 


be not immediately clean'd, theJuice 
will corrode it, and turn the Blade 


almoſt black in a very little time, ſo 
as not to be cleaned off again ; and 
jf dropped on Linen, will cauſe it to 


Waſh in Holes, equal to Agua fortis. 


P POINCIANA, Barbados Flower- 
fence, or Spaniſh Carnations. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower conſifts of five Leaves, 
robich are plac'd in a circular Order 
in the Centre of which ariſe ten 

crooked Stamina: the Pointal, which 
eriſes from a quinguefid Flower-cup, 
becomes a long, broad, flat Pod, open- 
ing into two Parts, and filld with 


broad, flat, roundiſh Seeds, each of 


awhich is loag d in a ſeparate Cell, 


PO 


robich are divided by a thin Parti- 


tion. | | | 
The Species are; 

1. Poinctana fore pulcherrimo., 
Tourn. Barbadgs Flower-fence, with 
a fair Flower. | 5 

2. Poinclana fore luteo. Fhuſt. 
Barbados Flower-fence, with a yel- 
low Flower. by: | 

3. PoixciANA fore rubente. Houſt, 
Flower-fence with a rediſh Flow. 
er. | 
4-Poinciana ſpine/a, vulgo Tara, 
Feuil. Prickly Flower-fence, com- 
monly called Tara. 

The firſt Sort is very common in 


the Caribbee Iſlands, where it is plant- 


ed fora Fence to divide Fields ; and 
is greatly eſteem'd for the Beauty of 
its Flowers, which are produced on 
long Spikes in vaſt Quantities: The 
Leaves of this Plant are alſo us'd- in- 
ſtead of Sena, to purge withal. 
This was carry'd from Cape Verd 
Iflands to Barbados, as is related by 
Ligon, and hath ſince been diſperſed 
thro* the other Iſlands. It grows in 
thoſe Countries to be ten or twelve 
Feet high, and the Stem 1s often as 
large as the Small of a Man's Leg, 
and the Wood is very hard ; from 
whence it hath obtain'd the Name of 
Ebony in ſome Places. | 
The Seeds of this Plant are annu- 
ally brought over in plenty from the 


Noeſt- Indies, which, if ſown upon 


an Hot-bed, will riſe eaſily: and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmall 


Pots, and plung'd into an Hot-bed 


of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which you muſt give them Air 
in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, and they muſt be frequently 
refreſh'd with Water. When the 
Plants have fill'd the Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be taken out, and 
plac'd into larger ones, chat they m_ 

ave 
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have room to grow. If Care be 
taken to water and ſhift them as of- 
ten as is neceſſary, they will grow to 


be three Feet high the firſt Seaſon. 


At Michaelmas the Pots ſhould be 
plung'd into a freſh Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, in the Stove; which ſhould 
be kept to the Anana's Heat, mark'd 
on the Botanical Thermometers, and 
frequently refreſh'd with Water ; but 
you muſt never give them large Quan- 
tities, which is very injurious to theſe 
Plants at that Seaſon. 'The Earth 
which theſe Plants ſhould be planted 
in, muſt be freſh, light, and ſandy 
(but not over-rich); in which they 


will ſtand the Winter better than if 


planted in a ſtronger Soil. 
With this Management I have 
rais'd ſeveral Plants to be eighteen 


Feet high; ſome of which I have 


 preſerv'd five or ſix Years, which 


have produc'd Flowers in the Depth 


of Winter, when they made a fine 
Appearance in the Stove. 

The ſecond and third Sorts were 
diſcover'd by Dr. William Houftoun 
at Campechy, where he found them 


growing in plenty. Theſe do not 


differ from the firſt in the outward 
Face of the Plants, but only in the 
Colour of their Flowers ; one of 
theſe having yellow, and the other 
red Flowers ; whereas thoſe of the 
firſt are red and yellow variegated. 
The fourth Sort was diſcover'd by 
Pere Fenillte, growing plentifully in 


the Vallies of Lima. The Flowers of 


this Kind are ſmaller than thoſe of 
the other Sorts, and are of a greeniſh- 
yellow Colour, ſo that they are not 
near ſo beautiful. The Seed-pods 
of this Sort are uſed by the Dyers 
in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, for dyeing 
of Black; and they are alſo uſed for 
making of Ink : the Infuſion of theſe 
Pods with Galls affords the moſt 
beautiful black Ink in the World. 


TW 


Theſe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, in the ſame manner as — 


firſt; and the Plants muſt be treated 
in the ſame way, being all of them 


very tender Plants: and altho 
they are ſome Vears before they pro- 
duce their Flowers, yet the regular 
Beauty of their branching winged 
Leaves renders them worthy of a 
Place in every good Stove : and 
when they flower, they are the great- 
eſt Ornaments in a Collection of rare 
Plants. 
_ POKE VIRGINIAN. Vide Phy- 
tolacca. 

POLEMONIUM, Greek Vale- 
rian, or Jacob's Ladder. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
ewhich is deeply divided into fue 
Parts, and is aubeel. ap d: the Poin- 


tal, which riſes from the Flower-cup, 


afterward becomes a roundiſh Fruit, 
divided into three Cells, which are 
fiI'd with oblong Seeds: to which 
Should be added, The Leaves are pin- 
nated. | . 
The Species are; 

1. PoLEMoniUM vulgare Caru- 
leum. Tourn, Greek Valerian, with 
a blue Flower. < | 

2. PoLEMonIUM vulgare album. 
Tourn. Greek Valerian, with 2 
white Flower. | 

3. PoLEMONIUM vulgare, flore 
variegato. Tourn. Greek Valerian, 
with a ſtrip'd Flower. 

4. PoLEMoONIUM vulgare, folits 
eleganter variegatis. Boerh. Ind. 


Greek Valerian, with beautiful _ 


ſtriped Leaves. 

The two firſt Species are very 
common in many Ergkf Gardens, 
where they are cultivated for the 
Beauty of their Flowers. "They have 
alſo been found wild in Carleton 
Beek, and about Malham Cove near 
Craven. The Sort with variegated 

Flowers, 
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Flowers, as alſo that with ſtrip'd 
Leaves, are Varieties which have 
been obtain'd from the former. 
Theſe Plants are eaſily propaga- 
ted by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring upon a Bed of light Earth; 
and when they are come up pretty 
ſtrong, they ſhould be prick'd out 
into another Bed of the ſame light 
Earth, about three Inches aſunder; 
obſerving to ſhade and water them 
until they have taken Root, after 
which they will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clear from 


Weeds, until M:ichaclmas ; at which 
time they muſt be tranſplanted into 


the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
where, being intermix'd with differ- 
ent Sorts of Flowers, they will make 
a beautiful Appearance. Theſe pro- 
duce their Flowers in May and June, 
and their Seeds ripen in Auguſſ. 

The variegated Kinds are preſerv- 
ed by parting of their Roots ; be- 
cauſe the Plants raiſed from Seeds 
would be ſubject to degenerate, and 
become plain. The beſt time to 

part them is about Michaelmas, that 
they may take good Root before the 
cold Weather prevents them. Theſe 
ſhould have a freſh light Soil ; but 
if it be too rich, their Roots will 
rot in Winter, and the Stripes will 
g0 off. 

POLYANTHES, The Tuberoſe. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower hath no Empalement, 
and is funnel-ſhaped, of one Leaf, haw- 
ing a long curved Tube, and ſpread 
open at the Top, where it is divided 
into fix Parts: in the Bottom of the 
Flower is fituated the roundiſh Poin- 
tal, attended by fix thick Stamina, 
awhich are obtuſe : the Pointal after- 
award becomes à roundiſh triangular 
Seed-wefſel, having three Cells, which 
are full of rounaiſh Seeds, 

The Species are; 


Po. 


1. PoL.yYAanTHEs floribus alternis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Tuberoſe. 
2. PoiyaNnTHEs floribus alternis. 
fore pleno. The double Tuberoſe. 

3. PoLxYANTRHES floribus umbella- 
tis. Lin. Vir. The African blue 
umbellated Hyacinth. 

The firſt Sort has been long culti- 
vated in the Engliſb Gardens for the 
exceeding Beauty and Fragrancy of 
its Flowers: the Roots of this Sort 
are annually brought from Genoa, 
by the Perſons who import Orange- 
trees: for as theſe Roots are too 
tender to thrive in the full Ground 
in England, there are few Perſons 
who care to take the Trouble of 
nurſing up their Off-ſets, till they 
become blowing Roots; becauſe it 
will be two or three Vears before 
they arrive to a proper Size for pro- 
ducing Flowers: and as they muſt 
be protected from the Froſt in Win- 
ter, the Trouble and Expence of 
Covers is greater than the Roots are 
worth; for they are generally ſold 
pretty reaſonable, by thoſe who im- 
port them from Italy. . 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firſt, which was obtained from 
the Seed by Monſieur Le Cour, of 
Leyden in Holland, who for many 
Vears was ſo tenacious of parting 
with any of the Roots, even after he 
had propagated them in ſuch Plenty, 
as to have more than he could plant, 
as to cauſe them to be cut in Pieces, 
that he might have the Vanity to 
boaſt of being the only Perſon who 
was poſſeſſed of this Flower: but of 
late Years the Roots have been 
ſpread into manyParts ; and as there 
is no other Method to propagate this, 
but by the Off-ſets, moſt People who 
have had of this Sort are careſul to 
multiply and increaſe it ; which is 
done by planting the Off-ſets upon 


a moderate Hot-bed, early in March, 


and 


"FI" RJ 
and covering the Bed in cold Wea- 
ther with Mats or Straw ; and in 
Summer they muſt have plenty of 
Water in dry Weather : in this Bed 
theRoots may remain till the Leaves 
decay in Autumn ; but if there 
ſhould happen any Froſt before that 
time, the Bed ſhould be covered to 
guard the Roots from the Froſt, be- 
cauſe it will deſtroy them if the Froſt 
enters ſo low as to reach the Roots: 
and where there is due Care taken to 
ſcreen them from Froſt, and too 
much Wet, it will be the beſt Way 
to let the Roots remain in the Bed 


till the End of Nowember, or the Be- 


ginning of December, provided hard 
Froſts do not ſet in ſooner ; for the 

leſs time the Roots are out of the 
Ground, the ſtronger they will be, 
and the ſooner they will flower : 
when the Roots are taken up, they 
' ſhould be cleaned from the Earth, 
and laid up in dry Sand, where they 
may be ſafe from Froſt and Wet; 
where they ſhould remain until the 
Seaſon for planting them again : this 
{ame Method ſhould be practiſed by 
thoſe who are deſirous to cultivate 
the ſingle Sort. 

I ſhall next give Directions for 
the Management of thoſe Roots, 
which are annually brought from 
Italy: and firſt, in the Choice of the 
Roots, thoſe which are the largeſt 
and plumpeſt, if they are perfectly 
firm and ſound, are the beſt ; and 
the fewer Off-ſets they have, the 
ſtronger they will flower: but the 


Under-part of the Roots ſhould be 


particularly examined, becaule it is 
there that they firſt decay: after the 
Roots are choſen, before they are 
planted, the Off-ſets ſhould be taken 
off ; for if theſe are left upon the 
Roots, they will draw away part of 
the Nouriſhment from the old Root, 
whereby the Flower-ſtems will be 
greatly weakened, | 


BY 

As theſe Roots commonly arrive 
in England in the Month of Febraa- 
ry, thoſe who are deſirous to have 
theſe early in Flower, ſhould make 
a moderate Hot-bed the Beginning 
of March, which ſhould have good 
rich Earth laid upon the Dung,about 


eight or nine Inches deep: this Bed 


ſhould be covered with a Frame ; and 
when the Bed is in a proper Tempe- 
rature for Warmth, the Roots ſhould 
be planted at about fix Inches Di- 


{tance from each other every Way. | 


The upper-Part of the Root ſhould 
not be buried more than one Inch 
in the Ground : when the Roots are 
planted, there ſhould be but little 
Water given them, until they ſhoot 
above-ground ; for too much Wet 
will rot them, when they are in an 
unactive State: but afterward they 
will require plenty of Water, eſpe- 
cially when the Seaſon is warm: 
when the Flower-ſtems begin to ap- 
pear, the Bed ſhould have a large 
Share of Air given to it ; otherwiſe 
the Stalks will draw up weak, and 


produce but few Flowers: for the 


more Air theſe Plants enjoy in good 
Weather, the ſtronger they will grow, 
and produce a greater Number of 
Flowers: therefore, toward the Be- 
ginning of May, the Frame may be 
quite taken off the Bed, and Hoops 
faſtened over it, to ſupport a Cover. 
ing of Mats, which need not be jaid 
over, but in the Night, or in very 
cold Weather; ſo that by enjoying 
the free open Air, their Stems will 
be large : and if they are well water- 


ed in dry Weather, their Flowers 


will be large, and a great Number 
on each Stem. | | 
This firſt Planting will require 
more Care than thoſe which are de- 
ſign'd to come after them ; for in 
order to have a Succeſſion of theſe 
Flowers, the Roots ſhould be plant. 
ed at three different times; vi. the 


firſt 
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firſt the Beginning of March; the 
ſecond the Beginning of April; and 
the third at the End of that Month, 
or the Beginning of May : but theſe 
Beds will require a much leſs Quan- 
tity of Dung than the firſt, eſpecial- 
ly that Bed which is the laſt made; 
for if there is but Warmth enough 
to put the Roots in Motion, it 1s as 
much as will be required : and this 
laſt Bed will need no Covering ; for 
many times thoſe Roots which are 
planting in the full Ground at this 
Seaſon, will produce ſtrong Flowers 
in Autumn : but in order to ſecure 
their Flowering, it is always the beſt 
way to plant them on a gentle Hot- 
bed. As to the ſecond Bed, that 
ſhould be arched over with Hoops, 
and covered with Mats every Night, 
and in bad Weather; otherwiſe the 
late Froſts, which frequently happen 
in May, will pinch them. 

Theſe Plants may remain in the 
Beds until the Flowers are near ex- 
at which time they may be 
carefully taken up, preſerving the 


Earth to their Roots, and planted in 


Pots, and then placed in the Shade 
for four or five Days: after which 
time the Pots may be removed into 


Halls, or other Apartments, where 


they will continue in Beauty a long 
time; and their fragrant Odour will 
perfume the Air of the Rooms where 


they are placed; and by having a 


Succeſſion of them, they may be 
continued from Midſummer to the 
End of October: but as the Stems 


of theſe Plants advance, there ſhould 


be ſome Sticks put down by each 
Root; to which the Stems ſhould 
be faſtened, to prevent their being 
broken by the Wind. 


It is a common Practice with many 


People, to plant theſe Roots in Pots, 
and plunge the Pots into an Hot- 
bed: but there is much more 7 ron- 


ble in raiſing them in this Method, 
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than in that before directed; for if 
the Roots are not planted in very 
ſmall Pots, there will be a Neceſſity 
of making the Beds much larger, in 
order to contain a Quantity of the 
Roots : and if they are firſt planted 


in ſmall Pots, they ſhould be ſhaken 


out of theſe into Pots of a largerSize, 


when they begin to ſhoot out their 


Flower-ſtems ; otherwiſe the Stalks 
will be weak, and produce but few 
Flowers: therefore I prefer the other 
Method, as there is no Danger in re- 
moving the Roots, if it is done with 
Care. | 

When the Roots are ſtrong, and 
properly managed, the Stems will 
riſe three or four Feet high ; and 
each Stem will produce twenty Flow- 
ers or more : and in this the great 
Beauty of theſe Flowers conſiſts; for 
when there are but a few Flowers 


upon the Stalks, they will ſoon fade 


away, and muſt be frequently re- 
newed ; for the Flowers are produ- 
ced in Spikes coming out alternately 


upon the Stalk, the lower Flowers 


opening firſt; and as thele decay, 
thoſe above them open; ſo that in 
proportion to the Number of Flow- 
ers upon each Stalk, they continue 
in Beauty a longer or ſhorter time. 

The Sort with double Flowers 
will require a little more Care, in 
order to have the Flowers fair; but 
this Care is chiefly at the time of 

lowing ; for the Flowers of this 
Sort will not open, if they are ex- 
poſed to the open Air ; therefore 
when the Flowers are completely 
formed, and near opening, the Pots 


ſhould be placed in an airy Glaſs- 


caſe, or a Shelter of Glaſſes ſhould 
be prepared for them, that theDews 
and Rains may not fall upon them; 
for that will cauſe the Flowers to rot 
away before they open; and the 
Heat of the Sun drawn thro? the 
(Glaſſes will cauſe their Flowers to 

expand 


** 


— 


vie very fair. With this Ma- 


nagement, I have had this Sort with 
very double Flowers extremely fair, 
and upward of twenty upon one 
Stem; ſo that they have made a 
beautiful Appearance : but where 
this has not been practiſed, I have 
rarely ſeen one of them in any Beau- 


t 4 : 
| : The third Sort is a Native of the 


Cape of Good Hope, from whence the 
Seeds were brought to ſome curious 
Gardens in Holland, where the Plants 
were raiſed and multiplied, and have 
ſince been diſperſed into moſt of the 
curious Gardens in Europe: this 
Plant is well figured and deſcribed 
by Dr. re meme? > rs = 

clodamenſis, by the Tittle of Ma- 
— Afri — 4 tuberoſus, fore cœæ- 
ruleo umbellato but Dr. Linneus 
has removed this-from the Genus of 


Hyacinthus, becauſe the Flowers of 


theſe Plants have an incurved Tube, 
and the Apices are inſerted in the 
upper Part ; whereas the Flower of 
the Hyacinth is bell-ſhaped, and has 
three Nectariums, which are joined 
in the Centre. IE 

The Roots of this Plant are com- 
poſed of many thick fleſhy Tubers, 
ſomewhat in Shape like thoſe of the 
Ranunculus, but are much larger : 


the Leaves are long and flat, reſem- 


bling thoſe of Daffodil ; but areof a 
dark-green Colour. Theſe remain 
green all the Year; but in Summer 


they are not ſo ſtrong and vigorous 


as in Winter, which is the Seaſon of 
their Growth: the Flowers are pro- 
duced in an Umbel, upon the Top 
of a naked Stalk, which is about a 
Foot and an half high : theſe Flow- 
ers are ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Hyacinth, being large, and of 


a fine blue Colour: the Seaſon of 


this Plant's flowering, is about Mi- 
chaelmas : but when the Plants are 
ſtrong, the Flowers will be in greater 
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Quantity ; ſo chat they will continue 


in Beauty near two Months : and 


this being at a Seaſon when there is 


a Scarcity of Flowers, renders this 
the more valuable. Indeed, there 
are few. Plants which are preſerved 
in the Green-houſe, that merit a 
Place more than this Plant ; for 
where they are in plenty, they may 
be ſo managed, as to have a Succeſ- 
fion of them in Flower upward of 
three Months; and this in the Win- 
ter · ſeaſon, when they are placed in 
the Green -houſe. 

This Plant is propagated b — 
ing of the Roots; for the . 
ſeldom perfected in England: che 
beſt time for parting the Roots is 
about the End of May ; at which 


time the Leaves are not in a growin; 


State: but in the parting of the 
Roots, they muſt not be divided too 
ſmall, eſpecially if there is 1 

paid to their Flowering ; for the 
ſmaller the Roots are, the weaker 


will be the Flowers; ſo that by in- 


creaſing the Number of Roots too 
faſt, they will not produce ſo 


Flowers as they otherwiſe would de: 


theſe Roots muſt be planted in Pots 
filled with rich freſh Earth, and ſhould 
be placed in the Summer-ſeafon in 
the open Air, in a ſheltered Situation. 
and not too much watered durin 


that time; for as they are then in 


the moſt unactive State, much Wet 
often rots their Roots. In Autumn, 
when the Nights begin to be cold, 
the Pots ſhould be removed into the 
Green-houſe, and placed near the 
Windows, where they may have a 
large Share of Air; for if they are 
much crouded by other Plants, wherę- 
by the Air is excluded from them, 
the Flowers are ſubje& to Mouldi- 
neſs, which will ſoon ſpoil their 
Beauty. During the Winter- ſeaſon 
the Plants muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water, eſpecially while 
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they continue in Flower; but they 
muſt not have it in too great Quan- 
tities; for as the Roots are thick and 
fleſhy, much Moiſture will cauſe them 
to rot: theſe Plants do not require any 
artificial Heat in Winter; ſo may 
be preſerved in a good Green - houſe; 
or if they are placed in a dry airy 
Glaſs-caſe with Ficoides, and other 
bardy ſucculent Plants of the ſame 
Country, they will thrive and flower 
extremely well: and with this Ma- 
nagement I have had the Seed-veſ- 
ſels formed, which have grown to a 
conſiderable Size; but the long cold 
Nights, which then came on, cauſed 


the Air to be very damp, which 


occaſioned a Mouldineſs, that de- 
ſtroyed the Seeds: but I believe by 
removing the Plants into a moderate 
Stove, as ſoon as the Flowers are 
over, this might be prevented, and 
good Seeds may be obtained. 

POLIUM, Poley- mountain. 

The Characters are; 

I hath a labiated Flower, conſiſi- 
ing of one Leaf, whoſe Stamina ſupply 
tbe Place of the Creſt : the Beard, or 

 Under-hip, is divided into five Seg- 
ments, as the Germander : out of 
the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, at- 


tended, as it were, by four Embryacs, 


evhich afterward become ſo many 
Seeds, hut in the Floauer- cup: to theſe 
Marks muſt be added, That the Floau- 
ers are collected into an Head upon the 
Tops of the Stalks and Branches. 
The Species are; 
1. PoLium montanum luteum. C. 
B. P. Yellow Mountain-poley. 
2. Polluu montanum album, C. 
B. P. White Poley- mountain. 
3. Poriuu lavendulæ folio. C. 
B. P. Poley- mountain with a nar- 
rower Lavender: leaf. 2 
. PotiumM lavendulæ folio angu- 
fliori. C. B. P. Poley-mountain with 
a narrower Lavender-leaf. 
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5. PoLlluu Pyrenaicum ſapinum, 


hedere terreſtris folio. Tourn. Creep- 


ing Pyrenean Poley-mountain, with 
a Ground-ivy-leaf. 5 
6. Potium maritimum erectum 


Monſpeliacum. C. B. P. Upright 


Poley- mountain of Montpelier. 


7. Polluu montanum luteum, ſer- 
ratis anguſtioribus incanis foliis, Bar-. 
rel. Yellow Poley-mountain, with 
narrow hoary ſerrated Leaves. 

8. PotiuM montanum alterum, 
foliis anguſtioribus, capitulis longiori- 
bus, C. B. P. Another Moun- 
tain-poley, with narrower Leaves, 
and longer Heads. 


9. Potium montanum repens. C. 


B. P. Creeping Mountain-poley. 


10. PoL1UM maritimum ſupinum, 


time Venetian Mountain-poley. 
11. Potium Hiſpanicum, chamæ- 


dryos folio, flore purpuraſcente. Inſt. 


R. H. Spaniſh Mountain - poley, 
with a Germander-leaf, and a pur- 
pliſh Flower. 


12. Poliuu Lufitanicum ſupinum 


minus incanum, caulibus purpuraſcen- 


tibus, fore albo. Infl. R. H. Creep- 


ing leſs hoary Portugal Mountain- 
poley, with purpliſh Stalks, and a 


white Flower. | 
13. Potitum Hiſpanicum latifali- 
um, capitulo breviori, purpuraſeente 
ore. Inſt, R. H. Broad-leav'd 
Spaniſb' Mountain - poley, with a 


ſhorter Head, and a purpliſh Flower. 
14. Polluu Hiſpanicum maximum 


album. Int. R. H. The largeſt 


white Spani/p Mountain-poley. 

15. PoLium Hiſpanicum maximum 
luteum. Inſt. R. H. The greateſt 
yellow Span; Mountain-poley. 

16. Potium Hiſpanicam mari- 
timum fruteſcens, 10riſmarini folio, 


fore rubro. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby ma- 


ritime Spani/> Mountain-poley, with 


a Roſmary-leaf, and a red Flower. 
17. PoLt- 
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17. Pol run Hiſpanicum ſupinum, 
Hore Rlaveſeente. Ill. R. H. Creep. 
ing Spaniſb Poley- mountain, with a 
yellowiſh Flower. 


IS. Poriun Hiſpani cum, linarie 

foliis brevioribus, 3 albo. Inft. R. 
H. Spaniſh Poley - mountain, with 
ſhorter Toadflax-leaves, and a white 
Flower. 5 5 
109. Por run montanim gnapba- 
loi des inciſum, flore rubro, & ſupinum. 
Barr. Icon. Creeping Poley-moun- 
tain, reſembling Cudweed, with a 

red Flower. _ 

20, Polium Hiſpanicum luteum, 
| hajorane folio. Inſt. R. H. Yellow 


Spaniſh Folep - mountain, with a 


Marjoram-leaf, 3 
21. Pol iun Hiſpanicum, ſerpylli 
folio, purpuraſcente flore. Inſt. R. H. 
Spaniſþ Poley-mountain, with a Mo- 
ther-of-thyme-leaf, and a purpliſh 
lower. Se nd : 
22. PotivM Hiſpanicum, thymi fo- 
lio, purpuraſcente coma. Infl. R. H. 
Spani/h Poley - mountain, with a 
Thyme- leaf, and purpliſh Top. 

23. Pol iuu Creticum maritimum 
bumifuſum. Tourn. Cor. Trailing 
maritime Poley-mountain of Crete. 
24. Potium Smyrnæum, ſcordii 
folio, Tourn. Cor. Smyrna Poley- 
Po with a Water-germander- 
eat. | 


| Thele are all of them perennial 


Plants, exeept the third and fourth 
Sorts : theſe two ſeldom continue 
longer than two or three Years, ſo 
are propagated by Seeds ; but the 
Feen by Cuttings. Theſe 

lants grow wild in the South of 
France, in Spain, Portugal, and ſome 
in the Lewant; from whence their 
Seeds have been obtained by thoſe 


Perſons Who delight in Botanical 


Studies: ſome of theſe Sorts grow 

upright to the Height of two Feet ; 
but the greateſt Part of them trail 
Vor. III. 


others, which are abiding Plants, are 
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upon the Ground, and have wood 
3 the chief Beauty of cheſs 
Plants conſiſts in their hoary Leaves; 
for the Flowers are ſmall, and have 
very little Beauty in them; To the 
Plants are ſeldom preſerved in Gar- 
dens for their Beauty: however; 
ſonie of the ſhrubby Kinds may be 
admitted into the Pleaſure-garden ; 
where, if they are planted on a dry 
lean Soil, they will abide many 
Yeats, and add to the Varlety. 

Theſe Plants may be diſpoſed in a 
Garden, ſo as to afford Pleaſure, by 
mixing them with Marum, Maſtich, 
and ſeveral other ardmatic Plants, 
apon tlie ſloping Sides of Banks, 
which are expoſed to the Sun; or- 
upon little Hillocks raiſed in a ſhel- 
tered Situation ; where, by the Di- 
verſity of their hoary Branches, being 
of various Shapes, they will make 2 
pretty Appearance: and in ſach Pla- 
ces they will reſiſt the Cold much 
better than when they are planted. 
in a good Soil; fot if they grow 
freely in Summer, their Shoots will 
be replete with Moiſture, and the 
Froſt will be much more likely to 
deſtroy theſe than it will thoſe whoſe 
Shoots are ftiort, dry, and hard: 
and this holds thro' moſt of the aro- 
matic Plants; for Sage, Roſmary, 
Lavender, &c. which have been 
growing out of dry Walls, tho" 


greatly expoſed to all Winds, have 


reſiſted the Cold of the ſevereſt Win- 
ters, when moſt of the Plants which 
were growing in Gardens were de- 
ell. | 
They are propagated in England, 


where they ſeldom produce Seeds, 


by Cuttings or Slips, which ſhould be 
planted the Beginning of April, juſt 
before they are about to ſhoot, upon 
a Border expoſed to the Eaſt: and 
if the Seaſon proves dry, they muſt 


be watered and ſhaded until they 


have taken Root; and afterward 
4 A they 
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they will require no other Care but m-yrtifolia, flore ceruleo. Tourn. Cor. 

to keep them clean from Weeds; Low Eaſtern Milkwort, with a Myr- 

and at Michaelmas the Plants ſhould tle-leaf, and a blue Flower. 

be removed where they are deſignd 8. PoLYcaLa Orientalis linifelia, 

to remain; but it will be proper to ore magno albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
t a Plant of each Sort in Pots, that Milkwort, with a Flax-leaf, and a 

= may be ſheltered in Winter, to large white Flower. . 

preſerve the Kinds. | 9. PoLYGaLa Orientalis linifolia, 
The ſecond and fixth Sorts are ore magim purpureo. Tourn.Cor, Eaſt- 


ſometimes uſed in Medicine. ern Milkwort, with a Flax-leaf, 
POLYANTHUS. Vide Primu- and a large purple Flower. 


la. 10. PoLyYcala Luſitanica frute- 
POLYGALA, Milkwort.  feens, magno flore, foliis mini mis. Inſt. 
The Characters are; R. H. Shrubby Portugal Milkwort, 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of one with a large Flower, and very ſmall 
Leaf, of an anomalous Figure, per- Leaves. | 3 | | 
. forated behind, but divid:d into two ix. PoLYCALA Africana frute. 
Lips before: the uppermoſt Lip is di- ſcens anguſtifbliamajor. Oldenl. Great- 


evided into two Parts; but the under 
one is curioufly fringed : out of the 
lower Part of the Flower riſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Broad Fruit, diwided into two Cells, 


Tubich contain oblong Seeds: the Fruit 


is generally. inclos'd' in the Flower- 
cup, which is compos'd of five Leaves ; 
viz. three ſmall ones, and two larger, 
which afterward embrace the Fruit 
like Wings. | 
The Species are; | | 

1. POLYGALA major cerulea. Ta 
$ern, Greater blue Milkwort. 

2. PoLYGALA major alba, Tabern. 
Greater white Milkwort. 

3. PoLYGaLa vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Common Milkwort, with a blue 
Flower. 

4. PoLYOALA alba. Tabern. White 
common Milkwort. ” 


 PoLYyGaALA montana minima. 


myrtifolia. Inſt. R. H. The leaſt 
mountain Milkwort, with a Myrtle- 


_ Raf. - 


6. PolTOALA Cretica uulgari fi- 
milis, ore albido longiore. Tourn. Cor. 


er ſhrubby African Milkwort, with 


a narrow Leaf. 


12. Pol GALA Africana, lini fe- 
Hio, magno flare, Oldenl. African 
Milkwort, with a Flax-leaf, and a 
large Flower. 5 

13. PolT GALA Virginiana, follis 
oblongis, floribus in thyrſo candidis, 
radice alexipharmica. Milkwort of 
Virginia, with oblong Leaves, and 
white Flowers, growing in a looſe 
Spike, whoſe Root is alexipharmac; 
commonly called the Senegaw Rat- 
tle-ſnake-root. | 

14. PoLYGAaLa cerulea America- 
na, anguſiis & denſioribus foliis, vul- 
go Clin-clin. Feuillee, Blue Amert- 
can Milkwort, with narrow Leaves; 
commonly called by the Indians Clin- 
clin. | 


15. PoLYCaba rubra Virginiana, 


ſpica parwa compacta. Banijt, Red 
Firginian Milkwort, with a ſmall 
compact Spike. | 

16. Poiy&aLa ſbicata rubra na- 
or, feliis & caulibus cæruleſcentibus. 
Baniſt. Greater red ſpiked Milk- 


.  Milkwort of Crerze, like the common wort, with bluiſh Leaves and Stalks. 


Sort, with a longer whitiſh Flower. 


17. PoLYGaLa /. Flos ambarvalit 


7. PoLYGALA Orientalis ſupina Firginiana, floribus luteis in caput ob- 


longum 


> 
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183 cong get. Banift. FE i rginjan 
Milkwort, Wich yellow Flowers col- 
lected in an oblong Head. 
18. POLYGALA quadrifolia /. ert 
ciata, foribus ex wiridi rubentibus, in 
g/obum compadtis. Baniſt. Four - lav d 
Milkwort, with rediſh-green Flow- 
ers, growing in 2 compact Globe. 
19. PoLYGALA quadrifolia minor 
V; 27 84 ſpica para rubenti. Ba- 
Smaller four leav'd Virginian 
Milkwort, with a ſmall rediſh 
Spike. 3 
20. PoLYSALA Mariana; angu- 


fliore folio, fore purpures. Pluk. Man- 


% Narrow - leav'd Milkwort of 
Maryland, with a purple Flower. 
21 PoLYGaLA Mariana quadri- 
folia minor, ſpica para albicante. 
Plul. Mantiſ. Smaller four: leav d 
Milkwort of Maryland, with a ſmall 
whitiſh Spike. | 
22, POLYGALA Africana frute- 
ſeens, folio buæi, fore maximo. Ol- 
den], Shrubby African Milkwort, 
with a Box- leaf, and a very large 


Flower. 


The four firſt Species are found 
wild in moiſt Meadows in divers 
Parts of England; and are never pre- 
ſerved in Gardens, except for the 
fake of Variety: however, 1 thought 
proper to inſert them in this Place, 
to introduce the other Sorts; ſome 
of which are beautiful Plants, and 
are worthy to be preſerved in all 


curious Collections of rare Plants. 


The fifth; ſixth, ſeventh, and 
eighth Sorts are alſo very bumble 
Plants; which grow wild in Spain, 
Italy, and the South of France, and 
are ſeldom introduced in Gardens; 
for it is very difficult to get any of 
theſe Plants to grow, when they are 
tranſplanted from Fields to Gardens; 
for they delight to grow amongſt the 


Graſs : ſo that when it is clear'd 
from about them, they ſeldom 
thrive, 


> Oleanders. 
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* The kack, ſeventh, eighth; and 
ninth Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort, in the Levant : theſe are 
alſo low Plants; which grow in the 
ſame manner as the former ; there- 
fore are not _ cultivated 3 in Gar- 
dens: the only Method to get theſa 
to grow in a = erage is, to ſow their 
Seeds in Autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe, in a ſhady Situation, and 
a moiſt Soil; where the Plants will 
come up the following Spring, and 
produce Flowers; but they beidem 
continue long after. 
The tenth, eleventh, and wwelftk 


Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, which are 
preſerved in ſotne curious Gardens 


for Variety. Theſe may be alſo 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in 
the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
meg into ſeparate Pots filled ww 
reſh light Earth, and then plunge 
into the Hot-bed again, obſervin 
to ſhade them from the Sun ant 
they have taken Root ; after which 
time they ſhould have a large Share 
of freſh Air in warm Weather, an 
muſt be frequently watered. Kh 
the middle of May theſe Plants 
ſhould be inured to bear the open 
Air by degrees; and in June they 
may be placed abroad in a ſheltered 


Situation; where they may, remain 


during the Summet-ſeaſon ; and in 
Autumn they muſt be removed: A ne 
the Green houſe, and man 

hath been directed for Myrtte and and 
Theſe Plants continue a 
long time in F lower ; ſo are worthy 
of a Place in every curious Garden, 
for the ſake of Variety. , 

The fourteenth Sort is a Native of 
the Mountains in the Kingdom of 
Chily, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
where it is uſed by the . — > 
cure Pleuriſies, and all Complaints 
of the Side, This Sort is of low 

4 A2 Growth; 


1 

Growth, ſeldom riſing higher than 
the common Sort ; but is too tender 
to live in the open Air in England; 
ſo the Plants ſhould be planted in 
Pots, and preſerved in the Green- 
houſe in Winter. This may be 
propagated by Seeds, as the two for- 
mer Sorts, | | 

The next ſeven Sorts, as alſo the 
thirteenth, are all of them Natives 
of Virginia, Maryland, New - Eng- 
Jand, and ſeveral other Places in the 
North of America; ſo are hardy 
enough to live in the open Air in 
| England, provided they are planted 
in a warm Situation, and on a light 
Soil. Theſe are very pretty Plants, 
and require very little Trouble to 
cultivate chem; for after they are 
come up from Seeds, the only Care 
they require, is, to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 
ther to water them while they are 
young ; for when they have obtain- 
ed Strength, they will not be in 
muchDanger ofſuffering by Drought; 
for the Roots run pretty deep into 
the Ground, ſo will find Nouriſhment 
to ſupport them. | 

The Root of the thirteenth Sort 
hath been long uſed by the Senrgawu 
Indians to cure the Bite of the Rat- 
fle-fnake; which, if taken in time, 


is an infallible Remedy. And of late 


Years it hath been uſed by the Inha- 
bitants of Yirginia in many Diſor- 
ders, which are occaſioned by a 
thick ſizy Blood; ſo that the Root 
of this Plant, when its Virtues are 
fully known, may become one of 
the moſt uſeful Medicines yet diſco- 
vered. The fourteenth Sort, by the 
Account which Pere Feuillce gives of 
it, partakes of the ſame Qualities 
with this, tho” the Þ:arans uſe it dif- 
fereritly z for he ſays they make a 
Decoction of the Plant, which they 
drink to cure the Pain of the Side ; 
whereas the Senegaww Indians ule the 
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Root of the thirteenth Sort, which 


they powder, and generally carry 
about them, when they travel in the 
Woods, leſt they ſhould be bit by 
the Rattle-ſnake ; and whenever this 


happens, they take a Quantity of 
the Powder inwardly, and apply 


ſome of it te the Part bitten; which 

is a ſure Remedy. 15 
The twenty-ſecond Sort is propa- 

gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


fown in Pots of light Earth, ſoon af. 


ter it 1s'ripe, and ſheltered in Win- 
ter; and in the Spring the Pots 
ſhould be placed upon a moderate 
Hot-bed : and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be prick'd in- 


to ſmall Pots fill'd with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into another 
Hot - bed, where they ſhould be 
ſhaded until they have taken Root, 
and often refreſhed with Water ; af- 
ter which they muſt have Air given 
them in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon; and in Fuly they 
may be removed into the open Air, 
placing them in a warm Situation, 
where they may be fheltered from 
firong Winds; and in dry Weather 
they muſt be often refreſhed with 
Water: in this Place they may re- 
main until Oœuber, when the Nights 


begin to be froſty ; then you ſhould 


remove them into the Green-houſe, 
placing them where they may have 
the Advantage of the free Air, when 
the Weather is favourable enough to 
admit of the Glaffes being open'd; 
for they only require to be protected 
from Froſt. During the Winter- 
ſeaſon they ſhould often be refreſned 
with Water; but it ſhould not be 
given to them in large Quantities, 
which will injure their Roots. In 
Summer they may be expoſed with 
Myrtles, Geraniums, &c. in a Si- 
tuation where they are defended 
from ſtrong Winds; and as their 
Roots increaſe, the Size of their 
| Pots 
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Pots ſhould be inlarg'd ; but you 


muſt be very cautious not to over- 
pot them, which is injurious to all 
Sorts of Exotic Plants. 

The Earth in which theſe Plants 
are ſet, ſhould be rich, freſh, and 
light, in which they will thrive 
exceedingly, and continue in Flow- 


er moſt Part of the Year, which ren- 


ders it very valuable ; and if the 
Seaſon proves favourable, the Seeds 
will ripen very well : but you muſt 
be careful to gather them when ripe, 
otherwiſe they will drop off, and be 


loſt. The Seeds of this Plant will 


ſometimes remain above a Year in 


the Ground, ſo that the Earth in the 
Pots ſhould not be diſturbed when 
the Plants do not come a the firſt 


Seaſon. 

P OLYGONATUM, 
Seal. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Lag ts 
tubulous, and expands at the Top in 
Shape of a Bell, and is divided into 
ſeveral 8 egments : the Ovary, which 
is ſituated in the Centre of the Floau- 
er, becomes a ſoft globular Fruit, con- 
taining roundiſb Seeds 

The Species are; 


Solomon's 


1. PoLYGoNaTUM /atifolium wul- 


gare. C. B. P. Common broad- 


leav'd Solomon's Seal. 


2. PoLYGONATUM /atifolium vul- 
gare, caulibus rubentibus. H. L. 
Common broad-leav'd Solomon's Seal, 
with red Stalks. 


3. PoLYGONATUM latifolium mi- 


| nus, fore majcre. C. B. P. Leſſer 
with a 


theſe Sorts are alſo very large, ſq that 


broad-leav'd Solomon's Seal, 
larger Flower. 

. PorLyGoNATUM latifolium, 
fore duplici odore. H. R. Par. Broad- 
leav'd Solomon's Seal, with a double 
iweet-ſmelling Flower. 

5. PoLYGONATUM | latifolium 
maximum. C. B. P. The greateſt 
broad-leav d Solomon's Seal. 


doth not 
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6. PoLYCONATUM /atifolium, bel- 
lebori albi foliis, C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd Solomon's Seal, with Leaves 
like the white Hellebore. 

7-PoLYconaTtUN latifolium, flor 
majore odero. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
Selomon's Seal, with a arg ſweet 
Flower. 

8. PoLYGONATUM Orientale lati- 
folium, flore parwvs. Tourn. Cor. Eaſt - 
ern broad - leav'd Solomon's Seal, 
with a ſmall Flower. | 

9. PoLYGONATUM anguflifolium 
non ramoſum. C. B. P. Narrow- 
leav'd unbranched Solomon's Seal. 

10. PoLYGONATUM anguſiifolium 
ramoſum. C. B. P. Narrow · leav d 
branching Solomon's Seal. 

11, POLYGONATUM Anericanum 
ſcandins altiſimum, foliis tamni. Plum. 
The talleſt climbing Anerican Solo- 
mon 's Seal. 

Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated 
by parting of their Roots in the 
Spring, before they begin to ſhoot, 
obſerving always to preſerve a Bud 
to each Off-ſet: they ſhoyld be 
planted in a freſſalight Earth, where 
they will thrive exceedingly ; but if 
it be over-rich, it will deſtroy their 
Roots. The firſt Sort is the moſt 
common in England, and is what the 


College has directed for medicinal 


Uſe. 


The fifth and ſixth Sorts grow 
very tall, provided they are planted 
in a pretty good Soil. In a moiſt 
Seaſon it is common for theſe to he 
upward of three Feet high; whereas 
the ordinary Sort ſeldom riſes above 
half that Height. The. Leaves of 


they make an handſome Appearance 
in the Borders of large Gardens. 
The ſeventh Sort hath broader 
Leaves than the common Sort;. but 
row much higher, The 
Flowers of this Sort being larger, and 
having an agreeable Scent, render 
N . 10 
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it worthy of a Place in large Gar- 


* 
* 


dens. ö 

The eighth Sort was diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Lewant; but 
is not common in Europe: this hath 


a broader Leaf than the common 


- Sort, and the Flower is much ſmall- 
er. It is preſerved in ſome curious 
Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of 
r 
The ninth and tenth Sorts are very 
different from either of the former: 
theſe have four or five Leaves, pro- 
duced at each Joint, which are 
much longer and narrower than thoſe 
of the common Sort; ſo that they 
make a very different Appearance ; 
therefore ſhould be allowed a Place 
.in large Gardens, for the ſake of 
Variety. 1 - 
All theſe Sorts are as hardy as the 
common Solomon's Seal, and may be 
propagated by parting of their Roots, 
in the ſame manner as is directed for 
the common Sort. 
The eleventh Sort is a Native of 
the warmeſt Parts of America, where 
it grows in the Woods, and climbs 
on whatever Trees grow near it; by 
the Help of which it riſes to a great 
Height, This produces its Flowers 
in long Bunches, ſomewhat like the 
black D 
The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 
from Campechy by Mr. Robert Millar, 


Surgeon. This Plant muſt be pre- 


ſerved in Stoves, otherwiſe it will 
not live thro' the Winter in this 
Country : it may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on an 
Hot-bed early in the Spring: and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
' ſhould be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as hath been directed for Dis/- 
coria: with which Management this 
Plant will thrive, and produce 
Flowers in this Count. 


* POLYPODIUM, Fei pe. 
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The Characters are; | 

Ht is a capillary Plant, with oblong 
gagged Leaves, having a middle RE 
which joins them to the Stalks running 
thro each Diviſſoon. 
The Species are; 


1. PoLYropiuM welgars. C. B. P. 


Common Polypody. | 

2. PoLyroDIUM majus, ſerrato 
folio. Barr. Icon. Greater Poly- 
pody, with a ſerrated Leaf. 
3. PoLyroprIuM Cambro-Britan- 
nicum, pinnulis ad margines lacinia- 
tis. Raii Syn. WelſhPolypody, with 


laciniated Leaves. 


There are ſeveral other Species of 


this Plant, which are Natives of 
America ; {ome of which are pre- 
ſerved in ſome curious Botanic Gar- 
dens for Variety : but as they are 
rarely cultivated in other Gardens, 
it is not worth while to enumerate 
them in this Pee 
Ihe firſt Sort is that which is uſed 
in Medicine, and is found growing 
upon old Walls, and ſhady Banks, in 
divers Parts of England. The ſecond 


ſeems to be only a Variety of the 


firſt, which differs therefrom in be- 
ing larger, and having ſerrated 
Leaves. 'The third Sort was brought 
from Wales, where it grows in great 


Plenty, and is the moſt beautiful of 


all the Sorts. Theſe Plants may be 
propagated by parting of 'their 
Row in, the Spring before they 
ſhoot, and ſhould be planted in a 
very Poor moiſt Soil, under the 
Shade of a Wall; for if they are 
expos'd to the Sun, they will not 
thrive: they chiefly delight to grow 
out of the Joints of Walls, and old 
Buildings ; but are commonly found 
expoſed to the North 
POMGRANATE. Vide Puni- 


Ca. | | 
_ POMUM ADAMI. Lide Au- 
JJ. oo * 
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POPULAGO, Marſnh-marigold. 
The Characters are; 

The Floaver conſiſis of ſeueral 
Leaves, which are plac d circularly, 
and expand in form of a Roſe ; in the 
middle of which riſes the Pointal, 
aubich afterward becomes a membra- 
naceous Fruit; in which there are ſe- 
weral Cells, which are, for the moſt 
part, bent downward, collected into 
little Heads, and are full of oblong 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 
1. PoyuLaGo fore majore. Journ. 
Marſh-marigold with a large Flow- 
er. 7 | 

2. PorULAGo flore minore. Tourn. 
Marſh - marigold with a ſmaller 
Flower. | 

3. PoPpULAGo flore pleno. Tourn. 
Marſh - marigold with a double 
Flower. | . 

The two firſt Sorts are very com- 
mon on boggy and watry Places in 
divers Parts of England, and are ſel- 


dom cultivated in Gardens: but the 


third Sort, which is a Variety from 
the ſecond, is preſerved in Gardens 
for its fine double Flowers. 

This Plant is propagated by part- 
ing of the Roots in Autumn, and 


muſt be planted on a moiſt Soil, 


otherwiſe the Flowers will not be 
near ſo fair, nor will the Plants thrive. 
Theſe are very proper to place in 
very wet Parts of the Garden, where 
few other Plants will thrive ; and 


will afford an agreeable Variety du- 


ring their Seaſon of Flowering,which 
is from the Middle of April until the 
Latter-end of May: ſo that they are 
worthy of a Place in every curious 
Flower- garden. | 
POPULUS, 'The Poplar-tree. 
The Characters are; | 


The Leaves are broad, and, for the. 
mt part, angular: the Male Trees 


produce amentaceous Floauers, which 


MS 
but are barren : the Female Trees pros 
duce membraneous Pods, which open 
into two Parts, containing many Seeds, 
which have a large Quantity of Down 
adhering to them, and are collected into 
„ - a8 | 
The Species are; 

1. PorvLus alba, minoribus foli- 
16. C. B. P. White Poplar, with 
ſmaller Leaves 
2. Porutus alba, majoribus foli- 
15. C. B. P. White Poplar, with 
large Leaves, commonly call'd the 
Abele tree. 

3. PoruLus tremula, C. B. P. 
The trembling Poplar, or Aſpen- tree. 

4. PoruLUs zigra. C. B. P. The 
black Poplar - tree, by ſome falſly 
called the Catton-tree. . 

5. PoruLus alba, folio minore 
variegato. The white Poplar, with 
{triped Leaves, | 

6. PoeuLus nigra Caroliniana, 
folio maximo, gemmis balſamum odo- 


 ratiſſimum fundentibus. Cates. The 
Carolina black Poplar, with the 


largeſt Leaf; from whoſe Buds iſfhes 
a very ſweet Balſam. | 

Theſe Trees may be propagated 
either from Layers or Cuttings, 
which will readily take Root ; as al- 
ſo from Suckers, which the white 
Poplars ſend up from their Roots in 
great Plenty. The beſt time for 
tranſplanting theſe Suckers is in 
October, when their Leaves begin to 
decay. Theſe may be placed in a 
Nurſery for two or three Years, to 
get Strength, before they are planted 
out where they are deſign'd to re- 
main: but if you intend to propagate 
them from Cuttings, it is better to 
defer the doing of that until Febru- 
ary; at which time you may plant 
Truncheons of four or five Feet long, 
thruſting them about a Foot into the 
Ground: theſe will readily take 


Root; and if the Soil be moiſt in 
bade many little Leaves and Apices, 


which they are planted, will arrive 
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to a conſiderable Bulk in a few 
Years. MD | 

The black Poplar is not ſo apt to 
take Root from large Truncheons; 
therefore tis the better Method to 
plant ene about a Foot and an 
half in Length, thruſting them a Foot 
deep into the Ground: theſe will 
take Root very freely, and may be 
afterward tranſplanted where they 
are to remain. This Sort will grow 
upon almoſt any Soil ; but will 
thrive beſt in moiſt Places. 7 


J have planted Cuttings of this 


Tree, which in fourYears have been 
bigger in the Trunk than a Man's 
Thigh, and near twenty Feet in 
Height, and this upon a very indiffer- 
ent Soil ; but in a moiſt Soil, it is 
common for theſe Trees to ſhoot ten 
or twelve Feet in a Seaſon : ſo that 
where a Perſon hath a mind to make 
a Shelter in a few Years, there is 
ſcarce any Tree ſo proper for that 
Purpoſe as this: but they ſhould 
not be planted too near the Pleaſure- 
garden, becauſe theDown which falls 
from theſe Trees will make a prodi- 
gious Litter in the Spring. 

The white Sorts, as alſo the Aſ- 
pen-tree, likewiſe cauſe a great Lit- 
ter in the Spring, when their Down 
falls off; and their Roots being ve- 
Ty apt to produce a large Quantity 


of Suckers, eſpecially thoſe Trees 


that came from Suckers, this renders 
them unfit to be planted near an 
Houſe or Garden ; but when they 
are interſpers'd with other Trees in 
large Plantations, they afford an 


agreeable Variety; their Leaves be- 


ing very white on their Under. ſides, 


which, when blown with the Wind, 


* 


are turn'd to Sight. 
A confiderable Advantage may 
be obtain'd by planting theſe Trees 
upon nioiſt boggy Soils, where few 
other Trees will thrive : many ſuch 
Places there are in Englaud, which 


NF 
do not, at preſent, bring in mucl 
Money to their Owners; whereas, 
if they were planted with theſe Trees, 
they would,' in a very few Years, 
over-purchaſe the Ground, clear of 
all Expence :, but there are many 
Perſons in England, who think no- 


thing, except Corn, worth cultivate- 
ing: or, if they plant Timber, it 


muſt be Oak, Aſh, or Elm; and if 


their Land be not proper for either 


of theſe, it is deem'd little worth ; 


Whereas if the Nature of the Soil 


was examined, and proper Sorts of 


Plants adapted to it, there might be 


very great Advantage made of ſeve- 


ral large Tracts of Land, which at 


this time lie neglected. 
The Wood of theſe Trees, eſpe- 


cially of the Abele, is very good: t 


lay for Floors, where it will | 
manyYears ; and, for its exceeding 


Whiteneſs, is, by many Perſons, 


preferr'd to Oak; but, being of a 
ſoft Contexture, is very ſubject to 


take the Impreſſion of Nails, &c, 
which renders it leſs proper for this 
Purpoſe: it is alſo very proper for 


Wainſcoting of Rooms, being leſs 


ſubject to ſwell or ſhrink, than moſt 
other Sorts of Wood: but for Turn- 


ery-ware, there is no Wood equal 
to this for its exceeding Whiteneſs, 
ſo that 'Trays, Bowls; and many 
other Utenſils, are made of it; and 


the Bellows - makers prefer it for 
their Uſe; as do alſo the Shoema- 
kers, not only for Heels, but alſo for 


the Soles of Shoes : it is alſo very 
good to make light Carts ; and the 
Poles are very proper to ſupport 


Vines, Hops, &c. and the Lopping 


will afford good Fuel, which in many 
Countries is much wanted. 

The fixth Sort of Poplar-tree 
grows by the Sides of Rivers, and 


in other moiſt Places, in South Ca- 
rolina, where it riſes to a very large 
Tree. The young Branches of this 


1% 
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Tree are commonly angular, ſome- 
times having three, and at other 
times four Angles. The Leaves are 
much broader, and are not ſo point- 
ed as thoſe of the common black 
| Poplar. The Buds of the Leaves 
are very large; and in the Spring, 
juſt before they puſh, there iſſues out 
of them a very ſweet Balſam. 


Although this Tree is a Native of 


a much warmer Country than Eng- 
Hand, yet it is hardy enough to en- 
dure the Cold of our Winters in 
the open Air; and may be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, in the ſame man- 
ner as the common black Poplar. 
The beſt time to plant theſe Cuttings 
is in the Beginning of Nowember : 
they ſhould be about a Foot or four- 
teen Inches long, and ſhould be 
planted fix or eight Inches in the 


Ground. If the Spring fallowing 


ſhould prove dry, they muſt be fre- 


quently watered until they have 


made Roots; after which time they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. Theſe 
Cuttings will be rooted enough to 
bear tranſplanting in one Year ; and 
the October following they ſhould be 
removed ; and planted either in a 
Nurſery, where they may be train'd 
up to Stems, or in the Places where 
they are deſign'd to remain, which 
muſt be in a moiſt Soil, where they 
will grow to be large Trees ; and 
being intermix'd with other Trees 


of the ſame Growth, will make an 


agreeable Diverſity. 
PORRUM, Leek. 
The Characters are; 
The Flower conſiſts of fix Petali, 
and is ap d, as it were, like a Bell: 
in the Centre arijes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a roundiſh Fruit, 
divided into three Cells, which con- 
tain roundiſh Seeds: to theſs Notes 
muſt be added, The Stamina are gene- 
rally broad and flat, ending in three 


PO 
Capillaments ; of which the middi 


one is furniſh'd with a Chive; the 


Flowers are alfo gather d into almoſt 
globular Bunches : the Roots are long, 


cylindrical, and coated; the Coats 


ending in plain Leaves. 
The Species are; 


I. Pokkun commune capitatum. 
C. B. P. The common Leek. 


2. PokRUM ſefivum latifolium. 


C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Leek, com- 


monly call'd the London Leek. 
There are ſome other Species of 
this Plant, which grow wild in the 
South of France, and Spain ; but as 
they are ſeldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens, I ſhall forbear to mention 
them here. The two Sorts here 
mention'd are by many Perſons af- 


firm'd to be the ſame, both of them 


riſing from the ſame Seed: but this 
is what theGardeners near Loadonwill 
not believe; for they never ſow 
Seeds of the latter, if they can pro- 
cure thoſe of the firſt Sort, there be- 
ing a great Difference in the Size of 
the Head, or principal Part of the 
Leek; but whether by long eulti- 
vating they may not alter, I cannot 
poſitively affirm, baving never ſown 
the Seeds of the latter Sort above 
one Year. 

Theſe Plants are cultivated by 
ſowing their Seeds in the Spring, in 
the ſame manner as was directed for 
Onions, with which theſe are com- 
monly ſown, the two Sorts of Seeds 
being mix'd according to the Pro. 
portion which is defir'd of either 
Sort; though the moſt common 


| Method is, to mix an equal Quan- 


tity of both ; for the Onions will 
greatly out-grow the Leeks in the 


Spring ; but theſe being drawn of 


in July, the Leeks will have time to 
grow large afterwards, ſo that there 
may be a mcderate Crop of both 
Sorts. The Management of Leeks 
being exactly the ſame with Onions, 

5 I ſhall 
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1 mall not repeat it in this Place ; 
but ſhall only add, that many Per- 
ſons ſow their Leeks very thick 
in Beds in the Spring; and in June, 
after ſome of their early Crops are 


taken off, they dig up the Ground, 


and plant their Leeks out thereon, 
in Rows a Foot apart, and ſix Inches 
aſunder in the Rows, obſerving to 
water them until they have taken 
Root; after which they will require 
no further Culture, but to clear the 
Ground from Weeds: the Leeks, 
thus planted, will grow to a great 
Size, provided the Ground be goed; 
and this Method is very proper for 


ſuch Perſons who have little room. 


If you would fave the Seeds of 
this Plant, you ſhould make choice 


-of ſome of the largeſt and beſt you 


have, which muſt remain in the 


Place where they grew, until Fe- 


bruary ; when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted in a Row againſt a warm 


| Hedge, Pale, or Wall, at about eight 


Inches aſunder; and when their 


Stems advance, they ſhould be ſup- 


ported by a String, to prevent their 
being broken down, to which they 
are very liable, eſpecially when in 


Head; and the cloſer they are drawn 


to the Fence in Autumn, the better 
the Seeds will ripen ; for it ſome- 
times happens, in cold Summers or 


Autumns, that thoſe which grow in 


the open Garden, do not perfect 
their Seeds in this Country, eſpeci- 
ally if there ſhould be ſharp Froſts 


early in Autumn, which will intire- 


ly ſpoil the Seed. 

When it is ripe (which may be 
known by the Heads changing 
brown), you ſhould. cut off their 
Heads with about a Foot or more of 
the Stalk to each, and tie them in 
Bundles, three or four Heads in 
each, and hang them up in a dry 


Place, where they may remain till 


Chriſtmas, or after, when you may 


ol 
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threſh out the Seeds for Uſe. The 
Houſk of theſe Seeds is very tough, 


which renders it very difficult to get 


out the Seeds; therefore ſome Per- 
ſons, who have but a ſmall Quantity, 
rub it hard againſt a rough Tile, 
which will break the Huſks, and get 
the Seeds out better than moſt other 
Methods I have known uſed. 
PORTULACA, Purſlane. 
The Characters are; | 
The Flower conſiſis of many Leaves, 
which expand in form of a Roſe ; out 
of whoſe Floaver- cup (which conſiſts 
of one Leaf) ariſes the Pointal, aubich, 
together with the Flower - cup, be- 
comes a Fruit for the moff part oval, 
Full of ſmall Seeds, and furniſh'd with 
two Shells or Huſes at top; of which 
the outer one, which was the Part of 


_ the Floxwer-cup that was ſplit in two, 


opens fit; and the inner one, which 
7s the Pointal inlarg*d, opens laſt dou- 
bly and tranſverſly, while the loauer 
Part of the Flower-cup adheres to the 
Fool ſtalb. | 

The Species are; : 

1. PokTULaca latifolia ſeu ſati- 
va. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd or Gar- 


den Purſlane. - | 


2. PokruLaca ſativa latifola, 
foliis flawis. Mor. Hit. Broad- 
leav'd Garden Purſlane, with yellow 
Leaves. 2 

3. PORTULACA anguſtifolia five © 
fylveſiris. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd 


or Wild Purſlane. | ; 


4. PoRTULACA Curofſavica, fo. 
lio capparidis. Par. Bat. Purſlane 
from Curaſſo, with a Caper-leaf. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is 
what the Gardeners near London do 
chiefly cultivate; though the ſecond 
Sort does very often come up mix'd 


with the firſt ; but whether it is only 
an accidental Variety ariſing from 


the ſame Seeds, or that the Seeds are 
promiſcuouſly ſaved, I cannot deter- 
mine: indeed, there is no other Diſ- 

ference 
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rence between them, but only the 
Sloan of their Leaves, ſo that 
they are both equally good forUle ; 
put the green Sort, having a better 
Appearance, is generally preferr'd in 


the Markets. 


The wild Sort is not a Native of 


England, but grows plentifully in 
many warm Countries; where when 


it has once obtain'd ſo as to ſhed its 


Seeds, 'tis very difficult to extirpate 
again. This is ſeldom us'd ; though 
- *tis not different from the Garden 
Kind, except in the Smalneſs of its 
Loa | 

The fourth Sort is very common 
in moſt of the warm Parts of Ameri- 
ca, where it grows in great Plenty 
upon the Shores and Rocks near the 
Sea. This is preſerv'd in ſome cu- 
rious Gardens for Variety, but is a 
Plant of no great Beauty. 

' Purſlane is propagated from Seeds, 
which may be ſown upon Beds of 
light rich Earth during any of the 
Summer-months ; but if you intend 
to have it early in the Seaſon, it 
ſhould be ſown upon an Hot-bed ; 
for it is too tender to be ſown in the 
open Air before April, and then it 
muſt be in a warm Situation. This 
Seed is very ſmall, ſo that a little of 
it will be ſufficient to ſupply a Fa- 
mily. There is no other Culture 
which this Plant requires, but to 
keep it clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather to water it three or four 
times a Week In warm Weather 
this Plant will be fit for Uſe in ſix 
Weeks after ſowing; ſo that, in order 
to continue a Succeſſion of this Plant, 
you ſhould ſow it at three or four 
different Seaſons, allowing a Fort- 
night between each Sowing, which 
will be ſufficient to Jaſt the whole 
Seaſon, while it is proper to be eat- 
en; for, being of a very cold Na- 
ture, it is unſafe to be eaten, except 
in the Heat of Summer, in England; 


” 
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for which Reaſon, it is not to any 


Purpoſe to ſow it upon an Hot-bed, 
fince it will come early enough for 
Uſe in the open Air. . 
POTENTILLA, Cinquefoil. 
The Characters are ; ; 
The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, which is ſlightly cut ints 
five Parts, and alternately cut deep 
into five Parts : the Flower is compo» 
fed of five Leaves, which are inſerted 
into the Empalement, and ſpread open: 
in the Centre of the Flower there aye 
Jeveral Pointals collected into one 
Head, and are attended by a Number 
of Stamina, which riſe out of the Em- 


palement : after the Flower is paſt, 


the Pointals become an Head of roundiſb 
Seeds included in the Empalement, + 
The Species are; 
1. PorENTILIA foliis pinnatis, 


caule repente. Lin. Flor. Silver-weed, 


or wild Tanſey. 


2. PorENTILLA foliis pinnatis 


guinatis, foliolis ouatis crenatis, caule 
erecto. Lin. Hort. Clif. Upright 


Cinquefoil, with Meadow - ſweet- 
leaves. 


* 


3. PorENT IIIA caule Fruticeſo. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby Cinque: 


foil. 

4. POTENTILLA folits digitatis in- 
ci/o-ſerratis, caule recto. Lin. Hort. 
2 Greater upright Cinque- 
dil. I 
F. PorzwrilIA foliis digitatis 
longitudinaliter patenti-ſerratis, caule 
repente. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Common 
Creeping Cinquefoil. 

6. PorENTILLA foliis ternates 
inciſis, caule diſtuſo. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
The barren Strawberry, with up- 
right Stalks. 

There are ſome other Species of 
this Genus, which grow wild in ſe- 
veral Parts of Europe ; but are rarely 
admitted into Gardens ; therefore I 
ſhall not enumerate them here : and 
of thoſe above-mention'd, it 1s only 
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the third Species which is cultivated 
zin Gardens; and this ts found grow- 
ing wild in ſame of the Northern 
Counties of Eng/and. The firſt Sort 
here mention'd ſtands in the Cata- 
logue of Medicinal Plants in theDiſ- 


penſatory : therefore I have men- 


tion d it here, though it is one of the 
moſt common Weeds in England, 
growing plentifully on Commons 
and waſte Land every- where, but eſ- 
pecially on all cold Ground; where 
by its creeping Stalks, which put out 
| Roots at every Jaint, it ſpreads over 
the Surface of the Ground, and be- 
comes a very troubleſome Weed. 
The fifth Sort is alſo a bad Weed, 
having the ſame ſort of creeping 


Stalks as the firſt ; ſo that where 


ever it once gets Poſſeſſion of the 
Ground, it multiplies and ſpreads to 
a great Diſtance ; therefore theſe two 
Sorts ſhould be extirpated from eve- 
ry good Garden, : 

The ſecond, fourth, and ſixth 
Sorts are ſometimes preſerv'd inGar- 
dens for the fake of Variety; but as 
they are Plants of no Beauty, few 
Perſons care to allow them room in 
their Gardens: theſe will propagate 
very faſt by Seeds, which if permit- 
ted to fall on the Ground, the Plants 
will come up and thrive without any 
Culture. Theſe Plants, which come 
up from ſeif-ſown Seeds, will lower 
and produce Seeds the next Seaſon, 


and the Roots of the ſecond and 


fourth will continue ſeveral Years ; 
but the ſixth is bienmal, and gene- 


rally periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are 


ripe. 

The third Sort is propagated in 
many of the Nurſery- Gardens near 
Lndox for Sale. This is a low Shrub, 
ſeldom riſing above four cet high, 
branching out on every Side from 
the Stem : the Leaves are divided 
into ſeveral narrow Segments, which 
join at the Footftals: the Flowers are 


n | 
yellow, and in Shape like thoſe of 
the common Cinquefoil; theſe are 
produced at the Extremity 'of the 
Branches, and by their Succeſſion 
continue to flower upward of twa 
Months, eſpecially when they grow 
upon a moift Sail. 

This Plant is commonly propaga- 
ted by Suckers, or laying down the 
tender Branches, which will take 
Root in one Year, and may then be 
taken off from the old Plants, and 
planted in a Nurſery for a Year or 
two, to get Strength, before they are 
planted where they are deſign'd to 
remain : it may alſo be propagated 
by Cuttivgs, which may be planted 
during any of the Summer-months, 
in a moiſt ſhady Border, where they 
will ſoon takeRoot, and the Michael. 
mas following, may be tranſplanted 
into the Nurſery, 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
of theſe Plants is in Oæ ober, that 
they may get new Roots before the 
hard Froſt ſets in: for as this Plant 
grows naturally upon moiſt boggy 
Land, fo when it is remov'd in the 
Spring, if due Care is not taken to 
water it in dry Weather, it is apt to 
miſcarry : nor will this Plant live 
in an hot dry Soil; but in a ſhady 
Situation, and on a cool moiſt Soil, 
it will thrive exceedingly. | 

The Title of this 3 has been 
long applied to the firſt Species by 
ſeveral Writers on Botany and Me- 
dicine; but Dr. Tournefort has ſepa- 
rated all thoſe Species which have 
wing'd Leaves, and conſtituted a 
Genus of them, by the Title of Pex- 
taphylloides; which, being a com- 
pound Name, Dr. Linnæus has re- 
jected: the other Species wich hand- 
ed Leaves has been ranged under the 
Genus of Quinquefolium; but now 
they are both join'd under the Title 
of Potentilla. 
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PRASIUM, Shrubby Hedge- 
nettle. | £ | | 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is of 
one Leaf, divided into two Lips, the 
upper being cut into three acute Seg- 
ments: the Flower is of the Lip - kind. 
the upper Lip being oval and erett ; 
but the Beard is divided into three 
Parts, the middleSegment being broad- 

wer than the other two: after the 
Floauer is paſt, the four Germens in 

the Floawer turn to ſo many pulpy Ber- 

ties, each incloſing a ſingle Seed. 

The Species are; | 

| 1. PR As lu foltis ovato-oblongis 
ſerratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby 

ſtinking Hedge - nettle, with oblong 

 ſawed Leaves. 

2. PRASsIu Yoliis ovatis, duplici 


utringue crena notatis. Lin. Hort. 


Clif. Shrubby ſtinking Hedge · net- 
tle, with oval Leaves indented on 
every Side. | 


The firſt Sort hath by ſome Bo- 


taniſts been rang'd with the Lami- 
um, by others under the Genus of 
Meliſſa, and by Dr. Tournefort un- 
der that of Galeopſis, to which laſt 

it agrees very well in all its Chara- 
| Qters, excepting that of the Seed be- 
ing incloſed in a pulpy Cover, like 


a Berry, which is ſufficient Reaſon 


for ſeparating it from Galeopfis ; 
though, by the eſtabliſh'd Rules of 
Dr. Linnæus's Method, it cannot be 


Juſtified: yet he has ſeparated it from 


that Genus, and applied - this old 
Name of Dieſcorides, which he had 
applied to a Plant of this Claſs, to 
ch - 
The ſecond Sort is ranged under 
the ſame Genus by Dr. Boerhaawve ; 


but in the Hortus Catholicus it is 


ranged with the Lamium.  _ 

_ Theſe are both low ſhrubby Plants, 
which "ſeldom riſe above two Feet 
high, and retain their Leaves thro' 
the Year : they will live abroad in 


=_ 

England, provided they are planted 
on a dry Soil, and in a warm Situa- 
tion, and produce Flowers from the 
Beginning of June to the End of 
Auguft ; but there is little Beauty in 
their Flowers ; ſo they are only pre- 
ſerv'd by thoſe who are curious in 
collecting of rare Plants. | 

Theſe Plants are Natives of Spain, 
Portugal, and Sicily, ſo that they are 
impatient of ſevere Cold: therefore 
a Plant or two of each Sort ſhould 
be ſhelter'd in Winter; becauſe when 
the Froſt js very ſevere, they are of- 
ten deſtroy'd when they are planted 
in the ſull Ground, though they 
will abide the Cold of our com- 
mon Winters very well in the open 
Air. | 

They may be propagated either by 
Cuttings, or from the Seeds : if they 
are propagated by Cuttings, they 
ſhould be planted on a ſhady Border, 
toward the End of 4pri/; but the 
Cuttings ſhould not be taken from 
thoſe Plants which had been drawn 
weak, but rather from thoſe which 
had been expos'd to the open 
Air, whoſe Shoots are ſhort and 


ſtrong; and if a Joint of the former- 


Year's Wood is cut to each of them, 
they will more certainly ſucceed : 
theſe Cuttings may remain in the 
ſame Border until the following Au- 
tumn, when they may be tranſplant- 
ed into the Places where they are to 
remain, or into Pots, that they may 


be ſhelter'd in Winter under a com- 
mon Frame, where they may have 


as much free Air as poſlibie in mild 
Weather, but only require to be 
ſcreen'd from hard Froſt. 

If they are propagated by Seeds 
(which the Plants produce in Plenty 
every Year), they ſhould be ſown on 
a Bed of light Harth in April; and 
in May the Plants will come up, 
when they require no other Care 
but that of keeping them clean from 
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on 
Weeds; and in the Autumn follow- 
ing they may be tranſplanted in the 


fame manner as before directed for · 


thoſe raiſed from Cuttings, and may 
be afterward treated more hardily, 
as they acquire Strength. 

A Plant or two of each of theſe 
Species may be allow'd to have a 
Place where there are Collections of 
the different Sorts of ever - green 
Shrubs, for the ſake of Variety, eſ- 
pecially where the different Sorts of 


Ciſtus, Phlomis, Tree - wormwood, 


and Medicago, are admitted, becauſe 
theſe are equally hardy, and when a 


ſevere Winter happens, which de- 


ſtroys the one, the others are ſure of 
the ſame Fate. 

PRENANTHES, Wild Lettuce. 

The Characters are; 

Te hath floſculous Flowers, which 
are included in one common Empale- 
ment, which is cylindrical and ſqua- 
mous t the Florets are hermaphrodite, 
each being monopetalous, having one 
Side ftiretched out like a Tongue, and 
divided into four Segments, each of 
#heſe hawing a Pointal in their Centre 
attended by five ſlender Stamina; and 


afterward the Pointal becomes an ob- 


long Seed, crowned with a Down, 
The Species are; | | 
1. PRENANTHES Hoſculis guinis, 


foliis pinnato - haſtatis. Lin. Hort. 


Cliff. Wild Lettuce, or Sowthiſtle, 
with ſpear - ſhap'd wing'd Leaves, 
and a yellow Flower. 
2. PrRENAaNTHES Ffloſculis quinis, 
dliis lanctolatis denticulatis. Lin. 
Hort. Clif. Purple mountain wild 
Lettuce. 

3. PRENAN THE; floſcults plurimis, 
folits haſtatis angulatis. Lin. Hort. 


Cliff. American Wild Lettuce, with 


angular Leaves. | | 

4. PRENANTHES autumnalis, fore 
ditute purpureo deorſum nutante, ſpi- 
catim ad caulem diſpoſito, foliis ſca- 


PR 
bris incifis, caule fingulart. Flir. 
Firg. Dr. Witt's Rattle-ſnake Root. 

5. PrENanTHhEs foliis integri; 
ſerratis ſcabris, radice repente, Pore 
purpuro - ceerulec, American wild 


Lettuce; with whole ſaw'd tough 


Leaves; a creeping Root; and pur. 
ple Flower. Ry 
The firſt Sort grows wild upon 
the Sides of dry ſtony Banks; and on 
the Tops of Walls, in ſeveral Parts 
of England. The ſecond grows wild 
in ſeveral Parts of Europe: but the 
others are Natives of America. The 
fourth Sort has been efteem'd a ſure 
Antidote to expel the Poiſon of the 
Rattle-ſnake, and therefore I have 
mention'd theſe Plants; for they 
are never preſerv'd in Gardens; ex- 
cept for the ſake of Variety, being 


troubleſome Weeds, where they ate 


permitted to ſcatter their Seeds; ſo 


that whoever is deſirous to cultivate 


them, need be at no Trouble but to 
ſow their Seeds in a moiſt ſhady Si- 


tuation, where the Plants will come 


up and thrive without any fatther 
Care. | 
PRIMULA, Primroſe; 
The Characters ares, |, 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf; the 


lower Part of which is tubuloſe; but 


the upper Part expands itſelf flat in 


form of a Salwer, and is cut into ſe- 


dera Segments from the Flowver-cuf 


(which is fiſtulous] ariſes the Poin- 


tal; which, when the Flower is de- 
cay'd, becomes an oblong Fruit or 


Huſt, lying almoſt conceal'd in the 
Flawer-cup, and opens at the Top, | in 
auhich are contain'd many roundiſs 
Seeds faſten d to the Placenta. 
% „ 4: 
1 PrtMULa wvilgaris, Park, Com- 
mon Primroſe. * 
2, PRtMULa Conſtantinopolitana, 
ore albo. Tourn, Primroſe of Con- 


tantinople, with a white Flower, 


Tom 
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commonly call'd the Paper-white 
Primroſe. - | 

3. PaIHULA Conflantinopolitana, 
fore dilute carneo. Tourn. Primroſe 
of Conſtantinople, with a pale fleſh- 

colour'd Flower. 3 
4. PRIuMUILA Conflantinopolitana, 
ore dilute purpureo. Tourn. Primroſe 
of Conſtantinople, with a pale purple 
Flower. | 8 

5. PRIMULA Conflantinopolitana, 
fore albo duplici. Primroſe of Con- 
ftantinople, with a double white 
Flower, commonly call'd the double 
Paper-white Primroſe. | 
6. PRIMULA vulgaris, flore dilute 


purpureo. Common Primroſe, with 


a pale-purple Flower. 


7. PRIMULA wulgaris, flore pleno. 
Common Primroſe, with a very dou- 


ble Flower. 

8. PRIMULA vulgaris, fore pleno, 
dilute rubente. Common Primroſe, 
with a double pale-red Flower. 
9. PRIM IA pallido flore, elatior. 
Cl /. Common Pagils or Cowflips. 

10. PRIMULA umbellata odorata 
pratenſis, Great Cowllips, or Ox- 
lips. 3 

of 1. Pal ul x geminato fore. H. 
Fy/t. Double Cowſlips, or Hoſe in 
Hoſe. | 

12. PRtMULA canlifera, fore luteo 
pleno odorato. F. B. Cowſlip or Pagil, 
with a very double Flower. 

13. PRIMULA Hortenſis umbellata, 
caule & fore folioſo coccineo majore. 
H. L. Garden Primroſe or Polyan- 
thus, with a large red Flower, 

14. PRIMULZ umbellatæ odoratæ 

bortenfss fimplicis varietas uberrima 
| pro varietate jucundiſſima, coloris mul- 
tijplicis. Boerh, Ind. | 
There are a great Variety of the 


Garden Primroſes, or Polyanthus's, 


which are annually produced from 
Seeds; the Flowers of which are 
beautifully ſtrip'd, and ſome of them 
have a great Number of Flowers 
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upon 7 Stalk, ſo that they equal ths 


Auricula's in the Beauty of their 


Flowers ; and as they require but 
little Culture, they have, in many 
Gardens, obtain'd the Preference to 
moſt other Spring Flowers, — 

The firſt Sort of Primroſe grows 
wild in Woods, and other ſhady Pla- 
ces, in moſt Parts of England, from 
whence their Roots may be eafily 


_ tranſplanted into the Garden; where, 


if they are placed under Hedges, and 
in ſhady Walks, they make a beau- 
tiful Appearance early in the Spring, 
when few other Plants are in Flow- 
er 


The beſt Time to tranfp/ant them 


15 at Michaelmas, that their Roots 


may have Strength to produce their 
Flowers early in the Spring. Theſe 
delight in a ſtrong rich Soil, but will 
grow in aimoſt any Sort of Earth, 
provided they have a ſhady Situa- 
tion. | 
The fixth, feventh, and eighth 
Sorts are Varieties of the firſt, which 
have been accidentally produced 
from Seeds: theſe may be propaga- 
ted by parting of their Roots at 


Michaclmas, and muſt be treated as 
the common Sort. | 


The ninth and tenth Sorts alfo 


grow wild in the Meadows in divers 


Parts of England, the Roots of 


which are. often tranſplanted into 
Gardens; where, if they are inter- 
mjx'd with other early - flowering 
Plants, they afford an agreeable Va- 
riety. 1 | 
The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are Varieties which were produced 
from Seeds of the former ; but the 
laſt 1s, at preſent, very rare in Eng- 
land. Theſe may be propagatcd by 
parting their Roots at Michaelmas, 
and ſhould be planted on a ftrong 
Soul, and expos'd to the morning 
Sun. 

The ſeveral Varieties of Polvan- 


thus's 
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chus's are produced by ſowing of 
Seeds; which ſhould be ſav'd from 
ſuch Flowers as have large upright 
Stems, producing many Flowers 
upon a Stalk, the Flowers large, 
beautifully ſtrip'd, and that open flat : 
from the Seeds of ſuch Flowers there 


is room to hope for a great Variety 


of good Sorts. 


Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſoon in 


Boxes fill'd with light rich Earth, in 
December, being very careful not to 
bury the Seed too deep; for, if it 
be only cover'd with light Earth, it 
will be ſufficient : theſe Boxes ſhould 
be plac'd where they may receive 
the Benefit of the morning Sun until 
Ten of the Clock ; but muſt by no 
means be expos'd to the Heat of the 
Day, eſpecially when the Plants be- 
gin to appear ; for at that time one 


whole Day's Sun will intirely de- 


ſtroy them: in the Spring, if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you muſt 
often refreſh them with Water ; and 
as the Heat increaſes, you ſhould 
remove the Boxes more in the Shade; 
for the Heat is very injurious to 
them. 

In May theſe Plants will be ſtrong 
enough to plant out; at which time 
you ſhould prepare ſome ſhady Bor- 
ders, which ſhould be made rich ; 
upon which you muſt ſet the Plants 
about four Inches aſunder, obſerv- 
ing to water them until they have 
taken Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, until the 
Latter - end of Auguſt following; 
when you ſhould prepare ſome Bor- 
ders, Which are expos'd to the Eaſt, 
with good light rich Earth, into 
which you muſt tranſplant your 
Polyanthus's, placing them fix Inches 
aſunder equally in Rows, obſerving, 
if the Seaſon prove dry, to water 
them until they have taken Root. In 
theſe Borders your Plants will flow- 
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er the ſucceeding Spring; at whick - 


time you muſt obſerve to mark ſuch 


of them as are fine, to preſerve; and 
the reſt may be tranſplanted into 


Wilderneſſes, and other ſhady Pla- 


ces in the Garden; where; although 


they are not very valuable Flowers, 


they will afford an agreeable Varie- 
ty. AY 
— Thoſe which you intend to pre- 
ſerve, may be remov'd ſoon after. 

they have done flowering (provided 


you do not intend to ſave Seeds from 


them), and may be then parted and 
tranſplanted into a freſh Border of 
the like rich Earth, allowing them 
the ſame Diſtance as b&fore ; obſerv- 
ing alſo to water them until they have 
taken Root, after which they will 
require no farther Care, but only td 
keep them clean from Weeds; and 
the following Spring they will pro- 
duce ſtrong Flowers; and if the 
Kinds are good, will be little in⸗ 
ferior to a Shew of Auricula's. 
Theſe Roots ſhould be conſtantly 
remov'd and parted every Year, and 
the Earth of the Border chang'd, 
otherwiſe they will degenerate, and 
loſe the greateſt Part of their Beau- 
ty. | 
b If you intend to ſave Seeds, which 
is the Method to obtain a great Va- 
riety, you muſt mark ſuch of them, 
which, as I ſaid before, have god! 
Properties: theſe ſhould be, if poſ- 
ſible, ſeparated from all ordinar 
Flowers; for if they ſtand mae 


ed with plain- colour'd Flowers, they 


will impregnate each other ; where- 
by the Seeds of the valuable Flow- 
ers will not be near ſo good, as if 
the Plants had been in a ſeparate. 
Border where no ordinary Flowers 
grew : thetefore the beſt Way is to 
take our the Roots of ſuch as you 
do not eſteem, as ſoon as the Flow- 
ers open, and plant them .in ano- 
ther Place, that there may be _ 

ett 
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left in the Border, but ſuch as you 
would chooſq for Seeds. ng 


The Flowers of theſe ſhould no 
be gather'd, except ſuch as are pro- 


duc'd ſingly upon Pedicles, leaving 


all ſuch as grow in large Bunches; 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
you muſt now- and- then refreſh them 
with Water, which will cauſe their 
Seeds to be larger, and in greater 
Quantity, than if they were intirely 
neglected. Towards the Latter- end of 


May the Seed will be ripe, which may 
be eaſily known by the Pods change- 


ing brown, and opening; ſo that you 
ſhould at that time look over it three 
times a Week, gathering each time 
ſuch of it as is ripe, which ſhould 
be laid upon a Paper to dry, and 
may then be put up until the Seaſon 
bf ſowing. 


PRIMROSE-TREE. 7ide Ona- 


ra. | 
, PRINOS, Winter-berry. 
The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is of 
one Leaf, cut at the Brim into fix 
Parts: the Flower is of the Wheel- 
'. ſhap'd Kind, cut into fix Parts at the 
Top, but is of one Leaf : in the Cen- 
tre of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, 


attended by fix Stamina, ſupporting 


obtuſe Summits : the Pointal after- 
avard becomes a roundiſþ Berry, haw- 


ing fix Cells containing one hard an- 


gular Seed. 3 

We have but one Species of this 
Genus; e 

Peinos. Flor. Virg. The Winter- 
berry. 

This is but a low Shrub with us in 
England, rarely growing above four 
Feet high; but in North America, 
which is the native Place of its 
Growth, it riſes much higher, and 


branches out on every Side: the 


Branches are ſlender and pliant, and 

are garniſh'd with oblong blunt 

Leaves, which are intire. In June 
V 3. 
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the Flowers are produced, which are 
White, and not very beautiful ; but 


theſe are ſucceeded by round Ber- 
ries, which are ſhap'd like thoſe of 


the Holly, and are of a bright red 


Colour : theſe remain upon the 
Shrubs after the Leaves are fallen, 
and make a pretty Appearance, and 


from thence had the Title of Win- 


ter-berry applied to it, by the Inha- 
bitants of thoſe Countries. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe, upon a Bed of light Earth, 
covering them about one Inch with 
the ſame Sort of Earth: the Seeds 
which are ſo ſoon put into the 
Ground will many of them come 
up the following Spring, whereas 
thoſe which are kept longer out of 
the Ground, will remain a whole 
Year in the Ground before the Plants 
will appear, in the ſame manner as 
the Holly, Hawthorn, and ſome 
others; therefore the Ground ſhould 
not be diſturbed, if the Plants do 
not come up the firſt Year, The 


young Plants may be treated in the 


ſame manner as hath been directed 
for the American Hawthorns, and 
are full as hardy; bu: they delight 
in a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situa- 
tion: for in hot dry Land they 


make but little Progreſs, and rarely. 


produce any Fruit. 
PRIVET. Yiae Liguſtrum. 
PROTEA, The Silver-tree, vul- 
9. | 
The Characters are; 

The Flower is one Leaf, and are 
many of them collected in an Head, 
like thoſe of the Artichoke : in tach of 
theſe the Pointal is ſituated at the 
Bottom, attended by four Stamina, 
och extend beyond the Petal of the 
Flower : the Pointal afterward be- 
comes a ſingle roundijh Secd : the Serds 
are coll. Fed together in ſuch a manner 
as to form a ſort of Cone. 

i © 
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The Species are; 

I. PROrEA foliis /ineari- -lanceola- 
tis integerrimis, ſuperioribus hirſutis 
nitidis. Flor. Leyd. The narrow or 
willow. leav'd Silver-tree. 

2. PROTEA foliis Janceolatis inte- 
gerrimis acutis hirſutis nitidis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. The broad - leav'd Sil- 
ver-tree. | 

3. PROTEA foliis lanceolatis acu- 
minatis fiexuofis, capitulis corona fo- 
liacea ſuccinctis. Flor. Leyd. Silver- 
tree with flexible pointed ſpear- 
ſhap'd Seeds, and the Heads crown'd 
with Leaves, 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
Country near the Cape of Good Hope 
in Africa, where there are a great 
Number of Species: in the Cata- 
logue of the Leyden Garden there are 
upward of twenty Sorts enumerated : 
not that they have them growing 
there, but they have good Drawings a 
of them, which were made in the 
Country where they are Natives. 
The three Sorts here mention'd are 
what I have ſeen growing; but at 
Preſent we have but two of them in 
the Engliſs Gardens, which are the 
firſt and ſecond Species, and theſe 
are but in few Gardens here. 

Theſe Plants are many of them 
well figured in the Index of the 


Plants of the Leyden Garden, which 


was publiſh'd by Dr. Bo-rhaawe in 
the Year 1719. by the Titles of Le- 
zdocarpodeniron, Conocarpodenaron, 


and Hypophyliocarpodendron; and by 


ſome former Writers on Botany, this 


Genus was intituled Sco/ymo-cephalus, 
from the Reſemblance which the 


Cones of theſe Trees have to the 


Head of an Artichoke. 

As theſe Plants are Natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, they are too ten- 
der to live abroad through the Win- 
ter in England; but the firſt Sort is 
hardy enough to live in a good 
Green-houſe: this Sort will grow to 
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| the Height of ten or twelve Feet, | 
and may be train'd up with a regu. 


lar ſtrait Stem, and the Branches 
will naturally form a regular large 
Head : the Leaves are long and nar- 
row, and of a ſhining filver Colour; 
and as they remain the whole Year, 
ſo the Plants make a fine Appear- 
ance, when they are intermix'd with 
others in the Green-houſe. In the 
Summer theſe may be plac'd in the 


open Air, in a ſhady Situation; for 


if they are expos'd to Winds, the 
Plants will be tory, and render'd un- 


ſightly, nor will they make any Pro- 


greſs in their Growth : in warm 
Weather they muſt be frequently 
water'd ; but in cold Weather this 
muſt not be done in large Quanti- 
ties, nor too often repeated, left it 
ſhould rot their Fibres. 
The other Sorts are not ſo hardy 
as this; therefore they muſt be plac'd 
in a 6 Stove in the Winter, 


otherwiſe they cannot be preſervd 


here. Theſe do not form ſo large 
Heads as the firſt ; but, however, for 
the fine ſilver Lewes with which 


their Branches are cloſely garniſh'd, | 


they merit a Place in every good 
Collection of Exotic Plants. 

I have not as yet ſeen either of 
theſe Sorts in Flower; though as 
the Plants grow older, we may hope 
to have them produce their Flowers 


in England: but if they ſhould not 


produce any, yet the fine A ppear- 
ance which the Leaves 
Plants make, renders them worthy 
of being preſerv'd. 

The firſt Sort may be propagated 


by Cuttings, which ſhould be plant- 


ed in April, in Pots of rich Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed, and muſt be ſhaded from the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day, and 
duly water d. Theſe Cuttings will 
have good Roots by the Month of 
drgaf, when they ſhould be care- 

fully 


of theſe 
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fully tranſplanted, each, into a ſe- 


parate ſmall Pot filPd with light rich 
Earth, and plac'd in a ſhady Situa- 
tion until they have taken new Root; 
after which they may be placed in 
a ſheltered Situation, where they 
may remain till October, when they 
muſt be remov'd into the Green- 
houſe. | 

The other Sorts are not ſo eaſily 
propagated ; for I have not been 
able to get one Plant from the Cut- 
tings ; nor do the Branches which 
are laid down take Root, ſo that 
they are propagated from Seeds only ; 
and as it is very difficult to procure 
their Seeds from the Country where 
theſe Trees are Natives, ſo they are 
very rare in Europe. | 

PRUNING OF TREES: There 
is not any Part of Gardening, which 
is of more general Uſe than that of 
Pruning; and yet it is very rare to 
ſee Fruit- trees {kilfully manag'd : al- 
moſt every Gardener will pretend to 

be a Maſter of this Buſineſs, though 


there are but few who rightly un- 


derſtand it; nor is it to be learn'd by 
Rote, but requires a {ſtrict Obſerva- 
tion of the different Manners of 
Growth of the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit- 
trees ; ſome requiring to be m— 
one way, and others muſt be treqted 
in a quite different Method, which 
is only to be known from carefuily 
obſerving how each Kind is naturally 
diſpoſed to produce its Fruit: for 
ſome Sorts produce their Fruit on 
the ſame Year's Wood, as Vanes ; 


others produce their Fruit, for the 


moſt part, upon the former Year's 
Wood, as Peaches, Nectarines, &c. 
and others upon Curſons or Spurs, 
which are produc'd upon Wood of 
three, four, or five, to fifteen or 
twenty Years old, as Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, c. therefore, in order to 
the right Management of Fruit-trees, 
there ſhould always be Proviſion 
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made to have a ſufficient Quantity 


of bearing Wood in every Part of 


the Trees ; and at the ſame time there 
ſhould not be a Superfluity of uſeleſs 
Branches, which would exhauſt the 


Strength of the Trees, and cauſe 


them to decay in a few Years. 
The Reaſons which have been laid 
down for Pruning of Fruit-trees, are 
as follow: Firſt, to preſerve Trees 
longer in a vigorous bearing State; 
the ſecond is, to render the Trees 
more beautiful to the Eye; and, 


thirdly, to cauſe the Fruit to be 


larger, and better taſted. 

1. It preſerves a Tree longer in 
an healthy bearing State; for by 
pruning off all ſuperfluous Branches, 
{o that there are no more left upon 
the Tree than are neceſſary, or than 
the Roots can nouriſh properly, the 
Root is not exhauſted in ſupplying 
uſeleſs Branches, which muſt after- 
wards be cut out ; whereby much of 
the Sap will be uſeleſly expended. 

2. By ſkilful Pruning of a Tree, it 
is render'd much more pleaſing to 
the Eye: but here I would not be 
underſtood to be an Advocate for a 
ſort of Pruning, which I have ſeen 
too much practis'd of late; wiz. 


the drawing a regular Line againſt 


the Wall, according to the Shape or 
Figure they would reduce the Tree 


to, and cutting all the Branches, 


ſtrong or weak, exactly to the chalk'd 
Line ; the Abſurdity of which Pra- 
ctice will ſoon appear to every one 
who will be at the Pains of obſerving 


the Difference of thoſe Branches 


ſhooting the ſucceeding Spring. All 
therefore that I mean by rendering 
a Tree beautiful, is, that the Branches 
are all prun'd according to their ſe- 
veral Strengths, and are nail'd at 
equal Diflances, in proportion to tne 
different Sizes . of their Leaves and 
Fruit ; and that no Part of the Wall 
(ſo far as the Trees are advanc'd) be 
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left unfurniſh'd with bearing Wood. 
A Tree well manag'd, though it 
does not repreſent any regular Fi- 
gure, yet will appear very beautiful 


to the Sight, when it is thus dreſs'd, 


and nail'd to the Wall. 4) 

3. It is of great Advantage to th 
Fruit; for the cutting away all uſe- 
leſs Branches, and ſhortening all the 
bearing Shoots, according to the 
Strength of the Tree, will render 
the Tree more capable to nouriſh 
thoſe which are left remaining, ſo 
that the Fruit will be much larger, 
and better taſted. And this is the 
Advantage which thoſe Trees againſt 
Walls or Eſpaliers have, to ſuch as 
are Standards, and are permitted to 
grow as they are naturally inclined ; 
tor it is not their being trained either 
to a Wall or Eſpalier, which renders 
their Fruit ſo much better than 
Standards, but becauſe they have a 
Jeſs Quantity of Branches and Fruit 
for their Roots to nouriſh ; ard con- 
ſequently their Fruit will be larger, 
and better taſted, 

The Reaſons for Pruning being 
thus exhibited, the next Thing is 
the Method of perſorming it; but 
this being fully handled under the 
ſeveral Articles of the different Kinds 
of Fruit, I ſhall not repeat it again 
in this Place. 

PRUNUS, The Plum tree. 
The Coaratterr ares 

The Floaber conſiſis of five Leaves, 
evhich are placed in a circular Or- 


der, and expand in form of a Roe ; 


from whoſe Flowwer-cup riſes the Poin- 


tal, which afterward becomes an oval 
or globular Fruit, having a ſoft fleſpy 
Pulp, ſurrounding an hard obling 
Stone, for the moſt part pointed : to 
ewhich ſhould be added, The Foet/talks 
are long and ſlender, and have but a 
ſingle Fruit upon each. 

| The Species are; 

1. Prunus frudu parvo præcoci. 
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Tourn. The Jean-hätive, or White 
Primordian. 'This is a ſmall longiſh 
white Plum, of a clear yellow Co- 


lour, cover'd over with a white 


Flew, which eafily wipes off. The 


Juice 1s ſweet; is a pretty good 
Bearer ; and, for its coming ve 
early, one T'ree may be allowed to 
have a Place in every good Garden 
of Fruit. This ripens the Begin- 
ning of 7uly, but ſoon becomes 
mealy. 

2. Prunus fru magno craſfſe 
ſubacido. Tourn. Damas noir hitive, 
z. e. the early black Damaſk, com- 
monly called The Morocco Plum. 
This is a pretty large Plum, of a 
round Shape, divided with a Fur— 
row in the Middle (like Peaches); 
the Outſide is of a dark-black Co- 


lour, covered with a-light-violet 


Bloom; the Fleſh is yellow, and 
parts from the Stone. It ripens in 
the Middle of 7uly, and is eſteem'd 
for its Goodneſs, 1 
3. PR UN us frudtu parwo dulci atro 
cœruleo. Tourn, The little black 
Damaſk Plum. This is a ſmall black 
Plum, cover'd over with a violet 
Bloom; the Juice is richly ſugar'd; 
the Fleſh parts from the Stone; and 
it is a good Bearer. Ripe the Mid- 
dle of July. | 
4. PRUxus fruftu magno dulct 
atro-ceruleo, Tourn, Gros Damas 
Violet de Tours, z. e. Great Damaſk 
Violet of Tours. This is a pretty 
large Plum, inclining to an oval 
Shape ; the Outſide is of a dark 
Blue, cover'd with a violet Bloom ; 
the Juice 1s richly ſugar'd, the 
Fleſh is yellow, and parts from the 
Stone. Ripe the Middle of Jah. 
5. PrRUnus Aud rotundo atro- 
rubente. The Orleans Plum. The 
Fruit is ſo well known to almoſt 
every Perſon, that it is needleſs to 
deſcribe it; is a very plentiful Bear- 
er, which has occaſion'd its being fo 
gene · 
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generally planted by thoſe Perſons 
who ſupply the Markets with Fruit; 
but it is an indifferent Plum. 

6. PRUNus udtu oblongo atro-ru- 
bente. The Fotheringham Plum. This 
Fruit is ſomewhat long, deeply fur- 
row'd in the Middle; the Fleſh is 
firm, and parts from the Stone; the 


Juice is very rich. This ripens about 


the Middle of Juby. 

7. Prunus fruffu nigro, carne 
dura. Tourn. The Perdrigon Plum. 
This is a middle-ſiz'd Plum, of an 


oval Shape: the Outſide is of a very 


dark Colour, cover'd over with a 
violet Bloom : the Fleſh is firm, and 
full of an excellent rich Juice: this 
is greatly eſteem'd by the Curious. 
Ripe the Latter-end of Jah). 

8. PRUNUs frudtu magno e violaceo 
rubente ſuaviſſima ſaccharato. Tourn. 


The violet Perdrigon Plum. This 


is a large Fruit, rather round than 
long, of a bluiſh red Colour on the 
Outſide: the Fleſh is of a yellowiſh 


Colour, pretty firm, and cloſely ad- 


heres to the Stone: the Juice is of 
an exquiſite rich Flavour. This 
ripens the End of Fuly. 

9. PRux us ud ovato ex alba 
Haveſcente. The white Perdrigon 
Plum. This is a middling Plum, of 
an oblong Figure: the Outſide is 
yellow, covered with a white Bloom: 
the Fleih is firm, and well - taſted: it 
is a very good Fruit to eat raw, or 
for Sweet-meats, having an. agree- 
able Sweetneſs mixed with an Aci- 
dity. | 5 
10. Pau uus frufu owato mag no 
rubente. Journ. The red Imperial 
Plum, ſometimes call'd the Red Bo- 
num Magnum. This is a large oval- 
ſnap'd Fruit, of a deep- red Colour, 
cover'd with a fine Bloom: the Fleſn 


is very dry, and very indifferent to 


be eaten raw; but is excellent for 
making Sweet-mrats : this is a great 
Bearer, Ripe the Ead of 7aly. 


has a delicate Flavoar, 


= 
11. Prunus Audi evato magno 
Aawveſcente. Journ. White Imperial 
Bonum Magnum; white Holland or 


Mogul Plum. This is a large oval- 
ſhap'd Fruit, of a yellowiſh Colour, 


powdered over with a white Bloom: 


the Fleſh is firm, and adheres cloſely - 
to the Stone: the Juice is of an acid 
Taſte, which renders it unpleaſant 
to be eaten raw; but it is very good 
for Baking, or Sweet-meats : it is a 
great Bearer, and is ripe towards 
the End of Augu/?. | 
 12..PRUNUus frudtu ovato cæruleo. 

The Cheſton Plum. This is a mid- 
dle- ſiz d Fruit, of an oval Figure; 
the Outſide is of a dark Blue, pow- 
der'd over with a violet Bloom; the 
Juice is rich, and it is a great Bear- 
er. Ripe the End of Juhh. 

13. PRUNUs frudu maximo rotun- 
d fla & dulci. Journ. Prune d'A- 
bricot, 7. e. I'he Apricot - plum. 
This is a large round Fruit of a yel- 
low Colour on the Outſide, pawder'd 
over with a white Bloom; the Fleſh 


is firm and dry, of a ſweet Taſte, 


and comes clean from the Stone. 
This ripens the End of Fuly. 

14. PRUNUS fructa ſubrotundo, ex 
rubro & flavo mixto. The Maitre 
Claud. Although this Name is ap- 
plied to this Fruit, yet it is not what 
the French ſo call. 
dle- ſizd Fruit, rather round than 
long, of a. fine mix'd Colour, be- 
tween Red and Vellow; the Fleſh is 
rm, and parts from the Stone, and 
Ripe the 
End of Ju. 

15. Pxuxvus fruftu rubente dulci/+ 
imo. Journ. La Rochecourbon, or 
Diapree rouge, i. e. the red Diaper 
Plum. This is a large round Fruit, 
of a rediſh Colour, powder'd over 
with a violet Bloom; the Fleſh ad - 
heres cloſely to the Stone, and is of 
a very high Flavour. Ripe in the 
Beginning of Jugryi, 
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16. Prunus fradtu rotundo flave- 

feente. La petite Reine Claude, 7. e. 
Queen Claudia. This is a ſmall 
round Fruit, of a whitiſh - yellow 
Colour, powder'd over with a pearl- 
colour'd Bioom ; the Fleſh is firm 
and thick, quits the Stone, and its 

Juice is richly ſugar'd. Ripe the 
Middle of Aug uff. 


17. PRUux us fratu rotundo nigro- 
purpurto majori dulci. Journ. My ro- 


baian Plum. This is a middle: ſiz'd 
Fruit, of a round Shape; the Out- 
ſide is a dark Purple, powder'd over 
with a violet Bloom ; the Juice 1s 
very ſweet. Itis ripe the Middle of 
Anguf?. ; 

18. PrRUnus fradtyu rotundo e Si- 
ridi faveſcente, carne dura, ſuawiſſi- 
mo. La groſſe Reine Claude, f. e. 


the large Queen Claudia, by ſome 


the Dauphiny. At Tours it is call'd 


the Abricot verd, i. e. Green Apri- 


cot: at Rouen, Le verte bonne, 7. e. 
the good Green : and in other Pla- 
ces, Damas verd, i. e. Green Da- 
maſk, or 'Tromp-valet, the Servants 
Cheat. This is one of the belt Plums 
in England; it is of a middle Size, 
round, and of a yellowiſh - green 
Colour on the Outſide ; the Fleſh is 
firm, of a deep - green Colour, and 
parts from the Stone; the Juice has 
an exceeding rich Flavour, and it is 
a great Bearer. Ripe the Middle of 


Auguſt. This Plum is confounded by 
moſt People in England, by the Name 


of Green Gage ; but this 1s the Sort 
which ſhould be choſen, although 
there are three or four different Sorts 
of Plunis generally ſold for it, one of 
which is ſmall, round, and dry: this 
quits the Stone, and is later ripe, ſo 
not worth preſerving. | 

19. Prunus Vructu amygdali no. 
Tours. Rognon de Coq, i. . Cock's 
Teſticles. This is an oblong Fruit, 
deeply ſorrow'd in the Middie, fo as 
to reſemble the Teſticles; it is of a 
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whitiſh Colour on the Outſide, 
ſtreak'd with Red; the Fleſh of it 
adheres firmly to the Stone, and it 
is late ripe, 
20. Prunus frufu rotundo flays 


dulciſſimo. Drap d'Or, i. e. the Cloth 


of Gold Plum. This is a middle- 
ſiz'd Fruit, of a bright- yellow Co- 


lour, ſpotted or ftreak'd with red on 
the Outſide; the Fleſh is yellow, and 


full of an excellent Juice. It is a 
plentiful Bearer, and ripens about 
the Middle of Auguſf. 11 

21. PRuyus frudu cerei coloris. 
Tourn. Prune de Sainte Catharine, 


1. e. St. Catharine Plum. This is a large 


oval - ſhap'd Fruit, ſomewhat flat; 
the Outſide is of an Amber Colour, 


powder'd over with a whitiſh Bloom; 


but the Fleſh is of a bright-yellow 
Colour, is dry and firm, adheres 


cloſely to the Stone, and has a very 


agreeable ſweet Taſte. This ripens 
at the End of Auguſt, and is very 


ſubject to dry upon the Tree, when 


the Autumn proves warm and dry. 
This makes fine Sweetmeats, and is 


a plentiful Bearer. 


22. Pau us Hutu ovato rubente 
dulci. The Royal Plum, This is 
a large Fruit of an oval Shape, draw- 


ing to a Point next the Stalk; the 
Outſide is of a light - red Colour, 


powder'd over with a whitiſh Bloom; 
the Fleſn adheres to the Stone, and 
has a fine ſugary Juice. This ripens 
the End of Auguſt. | 

2 3. PRUNUsS frud7u parts ex vi: 
ridi flaweſcente. Journ. La Mira- 


belle. This is a ſmall round Fruit, 


of a greeniſh- yellow on the Outſide; 
the Fleſh parts from the Stone, is of 
a bright- yellow Colour, and has 3 
tine ivgary juice. This is a great 
Bearer, ripens the Beginning of Au- 
guſt, and is excellent for Sweetmeats. 

21. PRENUS Brigontenfis, fruftu 
Juauffimn, Tourn, Prune de Bri- 


gnole; i. e. The Brignole Plum. 
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This is a large oval-ſhap'd Fruit, 
of a yellowiſh Colour, mix d with 
Red on the Outſide; the Fleſh is 
of a bright-yellow Colour, is diy, 
and of an excellent rich Flavour. 


This ripens the Middle of Auguſt, 


and is eſteem'd the beſt Plum for 
Sweetmeats yet known. | 
25. Prunus Hud magno e viola- 


ceo rubente ſerotino. Tourn, Impera- 


trice, 7. e. The Empreſs. This is a 
large round Fruit, of a violet-red 
Colour, very much powder'd with a 
whitiſh Bloom; the Fleſh is yellow, 


cleaves to the Stone, and is of an 


agreeable Flavour. This ripens 
about the Middle of September. 

26. PRUNus frudtu cvato maximo 
awo. Tourn, Prune de Monſieur, 
1. e. The Monſieur Plum. This is 
ſometimes call'd the Wentavortb 

Plum. It is a large oval ſhap'd 


Fruit, of a yellow Colour both with- 


in and without, very much reſem- 
bling the Bonum Magnum; but the 
Fleſh of this parts from the Stone, 
which the other doth not. This ri- 
pens toward the Latter-end of Au- 
guſt, and is very good to preſerve; 
but the Juice is too ſharp to be eaten 
raw: it is a great Bearer. 

27. Prunus fruffu majori rotun- 
do rubro. Tourn. Prune Cerizette, 
z. e. The Cherry Plum. This Fruit 
is commonly about the Size of the 
Ox-heart Cherry, is round, and of a 
red Colour; the Stalk is long, like 
that of a Cherry, which this Fruit ſo 
much reſembles, as not to be di- 
ſtinguiſn'd therefrom at ſome Di- 
ſtance. The Bloſſoms of this Tree 
come out very early in the Spring. 
and, being tender, are very often 
deltroy'd by Cold; but it affords a 
very agreeable Preſpect in the 


Spring; for theſe Trees are gene- 


rally cover'd with Flowers, which 
open about the ſame time as the Al- 
monds; ſo that when they are inter- 
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mix'd therewith, they make a beau- 
tiful Appearance before many other 
Sorts put out: but by this bloſſom- 
ing ſo early, there are few Years that 
they have much Fruit. 

28. Prunus frufu albo oblongin/- 
culo acido. Tourn, The white Pear- 
plum. 'This is a good Fruit for Pre- 
ſerving ; but is very unpleaſant, if 
eaten raw ; 1t is very late ripe, and 
ſeldom planted in Gardens, unleſs for 
Stocks to bud ſome tender Sorts of 


Peaches upon; for which Purpoſe it 


is eſteem'd the beſt amongſt all the 
Sorts of Plums. 

29. PR UN us Mytellinam. Park. 
The Muſcle-plum. This is an ob- 
long flat Plum, of a dark- red Co- 
lour; the Stone is large, and the 
Fleſh but very thin, and not well- 
taſted, ſo that its chief Uſe is for 
Stocks, as the former. 

30. Prunus ſructu parvo violacto. 


The St. Julian Plum. This is a ſmall 


Fruit, of a dark- violet Colour, pow- 
der'd over with a mealy Bloom; the 
Fleſh adneres cloſely to the Stone, 
and in a fine Autumn will dry upon 
the Tree. The chief Uſe of this 
Plum is for Stocks, to bud the more 


generous Kinds of Plums and Peaches 


upon; as alſo for the Bruxelles Apri- 


cot, which will not thrive ſo well 


upon any other Stock. | 
31. Prunus folveftris major. F. 
B. The black Bullace-tree. Thx 
grows wild in the Hedges in divers 
Parts of Englund, and is rarely cul- 
tivated in Gardens. 
32. Prunus Hveſtris, fructu ma- 


jore alba. Raii Syn. The white Bul- 


lace-tree. This grows wild, as the 
former, aud is ſeldom cultivated in 
Gardens: 

33. Prunus He rig. Ger. Emac. 
The Blzck-thorn, or Sloe tree. This 
is very common in the Hedges almoſt 


every-Where: the chief Uſe of this 


Tree is to plant for Hedges, as 
4 B 4 White- 
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White - thorn, &c. and, being of 
quick Growth, is very proper tor 
that Purpoſe. 

All the Sorts of Plums are propa- 
gated by budding or grafting them 
upon Stocks of the Muſcle, White 
Pear, St. Julian, Bonum Magnum, 
or any other Sorts of free-ſhooting 


Plums. The manner of raiſing theſe 


Stocks hath been already exhibited 
under the Article of Nurſeries; there- 
fore need not be repeated again in 
this Place : 
that Budding is much preferable to 
Grafting for theſe Sorts of Fruit- 
trees, which are very apt to gum, 
where- ever there are large Wounds 
made on them. 

The Trees ſhould not be more 


than a Year's Growth from the Bud, 


when they are tranſplanted ; for if 
they are older, they ſeldom ſucceed 
ſo well, being very ſubject to can- 
ker; or, if they take well to the 
Ground, commonly produce only 
two or three luxuriant Branches; 
therefore it is much more adviſcable 
to chooſe young Plants. 

The manner of preparing the 
Ground (if for Walls) is the ſame as 
for Peaches; as is alſo the pruning 
the Roots, and planting ; and there- 
fore J ſhall forbear repeating it 
again. 


not be leſs than twenty, or twenty- 
four Feet; and if the Wall is low, 
they ſhould be placed thirty Feet 
aſunder. 

Plums ſhould have a middling 
Soil, neither too wet and heavy, nor 
over - light and dry; in either of 
which Extremes they ſeldom do ſo 
well: and thoſe Sorts Which are 
planted againſt Walls, ſhould be 
placed to an Eaſt or South-eait Aſ- 
- peQ; which is more kindly to theſe 
Fruits then a full South Aſpect, on 
wich they are ſubjeR to ſhrivel, and 


but I would obſerve, 


The Diſtance which theſe ' 
Trees ſhould be planted at, muſt 


mull 
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be very dry; and many Sorts will 
be extreme mealy, if expos'd too 
much to the Heat of the Sun; but 
moſt Sorts will ripen extremely well 
on Eſpaliers, if rightly manag'd. 

There are ſome Perſons who plant 
Plums for Standards, in which Me- 
thod ſome of the ordinary Sorts will 
bear very well; but then the Fruit 
will not be near ſo fair as thoſe pro- 
duc'd on Eſpaliers, and will be more 
in Danger of being bruiſed, or blown 
down, by ſtrong Winds. The Di- 
ſtance of placing them for Eſpaliers 
muſt be the ſame as againſt Walls; 
as muſt alſo their Pruning and Ma- 
nagement; ſo that whatever may be 
hereafter mention d for one, ſhoulc 5 
be likewiſe underſtood for bot. 

Plums do not only produce their _ 
Fruit upon the laſt Year's Wood, but 


alſo: upon Curſons or Spurs, which 


come out of Wood that is many 
Years old ; ſo that there is not a Ne- 
cefiity of ſhortening the Branches, 
in order to obtain new Shoots annus 
ally in every Part of the Tree (as in 
Peaches, Nectarines, Ic. hath been 
directed), fince the more theſe Trees 
are pruned, the more luxuriant they 
grow, until the Strength of them is 
exhauſted, and then they gum and 
ſpoil: therefore the ſafeſt Method to 
wanage theſe Trees is, to lay in 
their Shoots horizontally, as they 
are produced, at equal Diſtances, in 

proportion to the Length of their 
Leaves ; and where there is not a 
ſufficient Quantity of Branches to 
fill up the Vacancies of the Tree, 
thete the Shocts may be pinch'd the 
Beginning of May (in the manner as 
hath been directed for Peaches,@c. ); 
which will cauſe them to produce 
ſome lateral F ranches to ſupply thoſe 
Places ; and during the growing Sea- 
ſon, all fore- right Shoots ſhould be 
di ſplaced ; and luch as are io remain 
be regularly train'd in to the 


Wall 
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Wall or Eſpalier; which will not 
only render them beautiful, but alſo 
give to each an equal Advantage of 
Sun and Air: and hereby the Fruit 
will be always kept in a ductile, 
growing State; which they ſeldom 


are, when overſhaded with Shoots 


ſome Part of the Seaſon, and then 
ſuddenly expoſed to the Air, by the 
taking off or training thoſe Branches 
in their proper Poſition. | 

With thus carefully going over 
theſe Trees in the growing Seaſon, 
there will be but little Occaſion for 
cutting them in Winter; which (as 1 
before have fſaid\ is of ill Conſe - 
quence to all Sorts of Stone-fruit ; 
for when the Branches are ſhorten'd, 
the Fruit is cut away, and the Num- 
ber of Shoots increas'd : ſo where- 
ever a Branch is ſhorten'd, there are 
commonly two or mare Shoots pro- 
duc'd from the Eyes immediately be- 
low the Cut; and by thus unſkjlfully 


Pruning, many Perſons croud their 


Trees with Branches, and thereby 
render what little Fruit the Trees 
produce, very {mall and ill - taſted; 
which is very commonly found in 
tao many Gardens, where the Ma- 
nager, perhaps, thinks himſelf a 
complete Maſter of his Buſineſs. For 


nothing is more common, than to 


ſee every Branch of a Fruit- tree paſs 
the Diſcipline of the Knife, however 
agreeable it be to the ſeveral Sorts 
of Fruits. And it is common to ſee 
theſe Trees planted at the Diſtance 
of fourteen or ſixteen Feet, ſo that 
the Walls are in a few Years cover'd 
with Branches; and then all the 
Shoots are cut and mangled with the 
Knife, ſo as to appear like a ſtump- 
ed Hedge, and produce little Fruit: 
therefore the only way to have 
Plum-trees in good Order, 15 to give 
them room, and extend their Branches 
at full Lengch. 
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Thoſe few Rules, before laid 
down, will be ſufficient, if due Ob- 
ſervation be join'd therewith, to in- 
ſtruct any Perſon in the right Ma- 
nagement of theſe Sort of Fruit- trees; 
therefore I ſhall not ſay any more on 
that Subject, leſt, by multiply ing 
Inſtructions, it may render it more 
obſcure to a Learner. 
 PSEUDOACACIA. 7ide Robi- 
nia. . | : 
PSYLLIUM, Fleawort. 
The Characters are; | 
This Plant agrees with Plantain 
and Buckſhorn - plantain in every re- 


Jp, excepting that this riſes up with 
lofty Stalks, and divides into many 
Branches ; whereas both the others 

preduce their Flowers upon naked Pe- 


aicles, | 
The Species are 
1. PSYLLIUM majus erectum. C. 
B. P. Greater upright Flea wort. 
2. PSYLLIUM majus ſupinum. C. 


B. P. Greater Fleawort, whoſe 


Branches ſpread to the Ground. 

3. PsYLLIUM Iadicum, foliis cre- 
natis. F. B. Indian Fleawort, with 
notched Leaves. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of theſe Plants, diſtinguith'd by Wri- 
ters in Botany: but ſince they are 
of little Uſe or Beauty, I ſhall paſs 
them by without naming, 


| Theſe Plants may be propagated 


by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring, 
on a Bed of light Earth; and when 
they are come up, they ſhould be 


clear'd from Weeds; pulling out at 


the ſame time ſome of the Plants, 
where they ſtand too cloſe, leavin 

the remaining ones about eight or 
nine Inches aſunder: after which 


they will require no farther Care 


but to clear them from Weeds; and 
in July they will flower, and their 
Seeds will ripen in Autumn. 

The ſecond Sort will abide two or 


three 
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three Vears, provided the Plants are 
on a poor dry Soil; but the other 
two Sorts periſh every Vear. 

The firſt Sort, which is the moſt 
common, is uſed in Medicine; but 
the other two are never uſed in Exg- 
land. | 

PTARMICA, Sneezwort. 
The Characters are; | 

It hath radiated Flowers, whoſe 
| Diſt conſiſts of many Florets ; but the 
Borders are compoſed of Half: florets : 
the Embryoes are lodg d in the Flower - 
cup, which is ſcaly, each of which 

ecomes one lender Seed, 

The Species are; 

1. PTARMICA vulgaris, folio longo 
ferrato, flore albo. F. B. Common 
Sneezwort, with a long ſerrated 
Leaf, and white Flower. 

2. PTARMICA vulgaris, fore ple- 
10. CI. Hiſt. Common Sneezwort, 
with a double Flower, by ſome call- 

ed Double Pellitory. 
| 3. PTaRMiCa folrrs profundis ſer- 


ratis, late viridibus, elatior. H. L. 


Taller Sneezwort, with broad green 


Leaves deeply ſerrated. 

4. PraxMicA Alpina, incanis ſer- 
ratis foliis, H. L. Alpine Sneezwort, 
with hoary ſerrated Leaves. 

5. PTARMICA incana, pinnulis cri- 
atis. T. Cor. Hoary Sneezwort, 
with creſted Leaves. 

6. PTarmica incana humilis, fo- 
liis laciniatis, abfinthii æmulis. H. TL, 
Dwarf hoary Sneezwort, with jagged 
Leaves, reſembling Wormwood. 

7. Prakmica Alpina, foliis an- 
guſſis, partim ſerratis, partim inte- 
gris. Bocce. Miſ. Alpine Sneezwort, 
with narrow Leaves, Part of Which 
are ſawed on their Edges, and the 
other Part are whole. 

8. PraRMICA Cretica fruteſcens, 
ſantolinæ facie. Inſt, R. H. Shrubby 
Sneezwort of Crete, with the Ap- 
pearance of Lavender - cotton. 

9% PTARMICA Orientalis, foliis 
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eriflatis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneez- 
wort, with creſted Leaves. 

10. Prarmica Orientalis, foliis 
eriftatis longioribus, & capitulis na- 
joribus. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneez- 
wort, with longer ereſted Leaves, 
and larger Heads. 

11. PTARMICA Orientalis, ſunto- 
line folio, flore majore. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Sneezwort, with a Laven- 
der-cotton-leaf, and a larger Flow- 
Er. 

1 2. bea Orientalis, e 
linz folio, flore minore. Tourn. Cr. 
Eaftern Sneezwort, with a Lavender- 


cCotton- leaf, and a ſmaller Flower. 


13. PraRMICA Orientalis, foliis 
tanaceti incanis, fore aureo. Tourn, 


Cor. Eaftern Sneezwort, with hoary 


Tanſey- leaves, and a golden Flow- 
r. . 

14. Prarmica Orientalis, foliis 
tanaceti incanis, ſemifloſculis florum 
pallide luteis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Sneezwort, with hoary Tanſey- 
leaves, whoſe Half. florets are of a 
pale- yellow Colour. 

15. PrAaR MIA Orientalis, foliis 
tanaceti incanis, ſemifloſculis forum 
Brewioribus. Tourn. Cor. Faſtern 
Sneezwort, with hoary Tanſey- 
leaves, whoſe Half-florets are very 
ſhort. 

16. PTARMICA Orientalis, ſanto- | 
line folio, radice repente. Eaſtern 


Sneezwort, with a Lavender-cotton- 


leaf, and a creeping Root. 

17. PTarmica Orientalis, tana- 
ceti folio & facie, flore minimo. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with the 
Leaf and Face of Tanſey, and tae 
leaſt Flower. 

18. PrarRwica Orieatalii incana, 
folits pennatis, ſemifloſculis florum vis 
conſpicuis. Tourn, Cor. Hoary Eaſtern 
Sneezwort, with winged Leaves, and 
the Half-florets ſcarcely diſcernible. 

19. Praxamica Orientalis, foliis 
argentcis conjugatis. Trurn, Cor. Eaſt- 
ern 


* | 
ern Sneezwort, with ſilver conju- 
gated Leaves. 

All theſe Sorts of Ptarmica are 
hardy enough to endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters in the open 
Air, provided they are planted in a 


dry lean Soil; for when they are 


in a moiſt rich Soil, they grow very 
luxuriant in the Summer, and are 
filled with Juice ; which renders them 
leſs capable to reſiſt the Cold, than 
when they are more ſtinted and 
woody; and they make a much bet- 
ter Appearance, when they grow 
lowly, than if they were greatly en- 
couraged in their Growth ; becauſe 
they appear more hoary,and produce 
a greater Number of Flowers. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common upon Heaths, and in ſhady 
Places, in divers Parts of England; 
but is rarely cultivated in Gardens, 
This is the Sort directed for medici- 
nal Uſe in the College Diſpenſa- 
tory. | 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firſt, which was accidentally ob- 
tain'd : the Flowers of this Kind are 

very double, and generally produced 
in large Bunches ; which, together 
with its long Continuance in Flow- 
er, renders it worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden. This Sort pro- 
pagates itſelf very faſt by its Roots, 
which ſpread very far under-ground; 
ſo that it ſhould not be planted too 
near other Plants, leſt it over-run 
and deſtroy them. 

The beſt time to tranſplant theſe 
Roots is in Autumn, that they may 
take Root before Winter: ſo that 
they will be in no Danger of ſuffering 
from Drought the Spring following; 
and will be capable of producing 
ſtronger Stalks, and a greater Quan- 
tity of Flowers. - 

This Plant always makes the beſt 
Appearance when its Roots are con- 
fin'd ; becauſe, when they are ſuf- 


* 


fer'd to ſpread, the Stalks come up 
thin and ſtraggling; and the greateſt 


Beauty of it is, to ſee it grow eloſe 
in large Tufts: for which Reaſon 
many Perſons chooſe to plant it in 


Pots fill'd with light ſandy Earth; 


in which, if they are duly water'd in 
dry Weather, they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, and make a very hand- 
ſome Appearance. It is alſo very 
proper to plant on ſuch Borders as 
are gravelly and poor (on which few 
other things will thrive), where the 


Roots of this Plant will be confin'd, 


more than if planted in a better Soil, 
and they will flower very well. 
The third and fourth Sorts are 


ſeldom preſerv'd in Flower-gardens, 


being Plants of little Beauty : theſe 
may be propagated by parting their 
Roots, either in Spring or Autumn, 


and will grow upon almoſt any Soil, 


or in any Situation. 
The fifth Sort was brought from 


the Levant by Monſ. Tournefort ; but 


was known long before. Many of 


the old Botaniſts were of Opinion, 


that the Seeds of this Plant were the 
Semen Santonicum of the Shops ; but 
it is now generally believ'd to be the 
Seeds of ſome other Plant of this 
Kind : but however, this Plant de- 
ſerves a Place in every good Garden, 
for the Variety of its filver-colour'd 
Leaves, together with its long Con- 
tinuance in Flower. 

It may be propagated by planting 
Cuttings during any of the Summer- 
months, upon a Bed of light Earth, 


obſerving to water and ſhade them 


until they have taken Root : after 


which they will require no farther 


Care, but only to clear them from 


Weeds, until September following, 


when they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, preſerving a Ball of Earth to 


the Roots of each Plant, and planted 


in a warm dry Situation: and if it 
be on a poor gravelly or rubbiſhing 
| ES ow Soih 
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Soil theywill endure the Cold better, 


and make much more beautiful 
Plants: this Sort ſeldom perfects 
Seeds in England. 5 
The other Sorts are all (except the 
ſixteenth) propagated by Cuttings 
'in the Summer - months ; which 
ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border 
of freſh Earth, and muſt be conſtant- 


ly watered, until they have taken 


Root ; after which time theywill re- 


quire no farther Care but to keep 


them clear from Weeds, until M:- 
chaelmas, when they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, and tranſplanted 
where they are deſign'd to remain; 
which muſt be done ſo early in the 
Autumn, that they may have time 
to get good Roots before the Froſt 
comes on, otherwiſe they will be in 
Danger of ſuffering. The ſixteenth 
Sort propagates greatly by its creep- 
ing Roots, therefore requires to be 


confin'd ; otherwiſe it will ſpread, 


and intermix with whatever Plants 
grow near it. This is alſo a very 
hardy Plant ; but being of humble 
Growth, makes no very good Figure 
in a Garden; ſo is ſeldom preſerv'd, 
but by thoſe Perſons who are curi- 


ous in Botany, for the ſake of Va- 


riety. 

Although theſe Plants do not pro- 
duce very beautiful Flowers, yet 
they may be diſpoſed in large Gar- 
dens, ſo as to make a very agreeable 
Diverſity; for their hoary Leaves 
of different Shapes, when intermixed 
with other hardy Plants of the ſame 
Growth, on {mall Hillocks, will 
have a pretty Effect; and as they 
retain their Leaves all the Winter, 
at that Sea'on they add to the Varie- 
ty: and in Summer, when their 
Flowers are produced, they alter the 
Proſpect ſo as to be very agreeable. 

They are all of them low Plants; 
the talleſt and moſt ſhrubby of them 
ſeldom riſes above two Feet high, 


3 
and the others not half ſo high; ſo 
that they ſhould not be mixed with 
larger Plants, becauſe thoſe would 
overbear and deſtroy them. When 
theſe Plants are well rooted, they re- 
quire no other Culture, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; for their 
Roots will abide many Vears, pro- 
vided they are not deſtroyed by very 
ſevere Froſts, which ſeldom happen 
in England. | | 

PTELEA, Carolina Shrub-tre- 
foil. . | 
The Characters are 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
one Leaf, cut into four acute Segments: 
the Flower is compoſed of four Petals, 
ewhich ſpread open : in the Cen- 
tre is placed the Pointal, which is flat 
and round, and is attended by four 
Stamina, each crowr'd with roundiſþ 
Summits : the Pointal afterward 
changes to a roundiſh membranaceous 
Fruit, like that of the Elm, in which 
is contained one taper Seed. 

We have but one Species of this 
Genus; wiz. 

PrELEA. Hort. Cliff. 
Shrub-trefoil. 

This Shrub was firſt taken notice 
of by Mr. Baniſter, who found it 
growing in Virginia, and mentions it 
in his Catalogue of Plants, by the 
Name of FrutexVirginianus trifolius, 
ulmi ſamarris, It hath fince been 
found in plenty on the upper Part of 
the Savannah River, in Carolina, 
where the Shrubs grow to theHeight 
of twelve or fourteen Feet, In 
England there are many of theſe 
Shrubs, which are upward of ten 
Feet high, and produce plenty of 
Flowers every Year. The Flowers 
are white, and grow in large Bunches 
at the Ends of the Shoots ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by the membranaceous 
Seeds, which fall away, and never 
ripen here. There were ſome pret- 
ty large Shrubs of this Kind in ſome 

cuxious 


Carolina 
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curious Gardens, which were deftroy- 
ed in the ſevere Winter in 1749-50.3 
but they are ſo hardy, as to reſiſt the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well in the open Air. 


Theſe Shrubs may be propagated | 


by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted 


in Pots of freſh rich Earth, and 


plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed. 
'The beſt time for planting them is 


in the Beginning of March; but they 


muſt be carefully manag'd, ſo as not 
to have too much Heat, and ſhaded 
from the Sun in the Middle of the 
Day, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed. 
They may alſo be propagated by 
Layers ; but theſe ſhould be duly 
water'd, otherwiſe they will not take 
Root : but if good Seeds can be pro- 
cur'd from abroad, the Plants raiſed 
from thoſe will be much ſtronger, 
than thoſe which are propagated by 
either of the former Methods. 
Theſe Seeds may be ſown the Be- 
ginning of April, on a Bed of light 
Earth, in a warm-ſhelter'd Situation; 


where, if the Ground is moiſten'd in 


dryWeather,the Plants will come up 


in five or ſixWeeks : but if the Seeds 


areſown inPots,and placed on a very 
moderate Hot-bed, the Plants will 
come up ſooner, and make greater 
Progreſs the firſt Year : but they 
muſt not be forc'd or drawn, for that 
will make them very tender; there- 
fore in June the Plants ſhould be ex- 
pos'd to the open Air, in a ſhelter'd 
Situation, where they may remain 
till the Froſt comes on ; when thoſe 
in the Pots ſhould be either placed 
under a common Frame, to ſhelter 
them from ſevere Froſt ; or the Pots 
plung'd into the Ground, near an 
Hedge, that the Froſt may be pre- 
vented from penetrating through the 
Sides of the Pots to the Roots of the 
Plants. The following Spring the 


Plants may be planted into a Nur- 


* 
ſery-bed, at about one Foot Di- 
ſtance, where they may grow two 
Vears; by which time they will be 
fit to tranſplant where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. 
PULEGIUM, Penyroyal, or Pud- 
den- graſs. 
The Characters are; © 
It hath a labiated Flower, confift- 
ing of one Leaf, <vhoſe upper Lip (or 
Creft) is intire; but the lower' Lip 
(or Beard) is divided into three 
Parts: out of the Flower-cup riſcs 
the Pointal, attended by four Em- 
bryoes, which afterward become fo 
many Seeds: to which may be added, 
That the Flowers grow in Sort thick 


 Whortes. 


The Species are; 
1. Pur EHU /atifolinm, C. B. 
P. Common, or Broad-leay'd Pe- 


nyroyal. 


2. Pul ECG UH ſpanicum erectum, 
Naminibus florum extantibus. Up- 
right Spaniſb Penyroyal, whoſe Sra- 
mina ſtand out from the Flowers. 

3. PuttciuM anguſiifolium. C. 


B. P. Narrow - leav'd Penyroy- 
al. | 


4. PULEGIUM anguſlifolium, flore 
albo. H. R. Pin. Narrow-leav'd 


Penyroyal, with a white Flower. 
The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common on moiſt Heaths in divers 
Parts of England: this is the Sort re- 
commended hy the Phyſicians for 
medicinal Uſe. But the ſecond Sort, 
although not a Native of Englond, 
hath ſo much obtain'd in the Gar- 
dens where medicinal Plants are cul- 
tivated, as to have quite ſuperſeded 
the other in the Markets, for its up- 
right Growth, early Flowering, and 
more beautiful Appearance : bat 
whether it is equally good for Uſe, I 
ſhall leave to thoſe to whoſeProvince 
it more immediately belongs to ex- 


amine. 
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The third Sort is alſo recom- 
mended to be uſed in Medicine: this 
is not of Engliſb Growth ; but is ve- 
ry hardy, and will thrive very well, 
if planted on a moiſt Soil ; as will 
alſo the fourth Sort, which 3 is only 
a Variety of the third, from which 
it differs in nothing but the Colour 
of its Flowers. 

All theſe Plants propagate them- 
ſelves very faſt by their Branches 
trailing upon the Ground, which 
emit Roots at every Joint, and faſten 
themſelves into the Earth, and ſend 
forth newBranches ; ſo that no more 
is required in theirCulture,thanto cut 
off any of theſe rooted Branches, and 
Plant them out in freſh Beds; allow- 
ing them at leaſt a Foot from Plant 
to Plart every Way, that they may 
have room to grow. 

The beſt time for this Work is in 
September, that the Plants may be 
rooted before Winter; for if the old 
Roots are permitted to remain ſo 
cloſe together, as they generally grow 
in the Compaſs of a Vear, they are 
ſubject to rot in Winter: beſides, the 
young Plants will be much ſtronger, 
and produce a larger Crop the ſuc- 
ceeding Summer, than if they were 
removed in the Spring : theſe Plants 
all love a moiſt ſtrong Soil, in which 
they will flouriſh exceedingiy. 

PULMONARIA, Lungwort. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, 
avhich is Haped like a Funnel, whoſe 
upper Part is cut into ſeveral Seg- 
ments : from the fiſtulous Flower-cup, 
_ evhich is, for the moſt part, pertagenal, 
riſes the Pointal, encompaſjed by four 
Embryces, which afterward become ſo 
many Stead znchiſed in the Flower- 
cup. 

The Species are ; 

1. PULMONARIA vulgaris, macu- 
bo folio. Clu/. Hiſti. Common ſpot- 
1 by ſome call'd Sage 
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- Peruſalem, and Jeruſalem Cowſ. 
ip. 


2. PutMONARTA major, non ma- 


culoſa. F. B. Greater Lungwort, 


without Spots. 

3. PuULMONARI1A foliis echii. Lob. 
Ic. Lung wort with Leaves ** Vi- 
pers Bugloſs. 

4. PuLMONARIA maxima, foliis 
guafſt ſaccharo incruftatis, Pluk, Phyt. 
Greateſt Lungwort, with Leaves ve- 
ry much ſpotted. 

. PULMONARIA wulgaris Jatife- 
lia, Ire albo. Inſt. R. H. Com- 
mon broad-leav'd Lungwort, with a 
white Flower. 

6. PuLmonarta Alpina, foliis 


3 ſubrotundis, flare cœruleo. Inft, 
R. H. Alfine Lungwort, with ſoft 


roundiſh Leaves, and a blue Flower. 

7. PULMONARLA anguſtifolia, cœ- 
ruleo flore. J. B. Narrow-leay'd 
Lungwort, with a blue Flower. 

8. PULMONARIA Alpina, anguſſo 
folio, Italica. Bocc. Muſ. Narrow- 
leav'd Alpine Lungwort. 

9. PULMONARI1A mitis, fragarie 
odore. Bocc. Mu. 
{melling like Strawberries. 

10. PULMONARIA Celica annun, 
calyce weficario. Inft. R. H. An- 
nual Lungwort of Caray, with a 
bladdered Power- cup. 

11, PoIMONARIA viridi, ſubro- 
tundo, non maculato folio. Bocc. Muſ. 
Green Lungwort, with a round:ſh 
unſpotted Leaf, 

12. PULMONaR1A Chia, echii fo- 
lio verrucoſa, calyce veficario, flore 
albo. Tourn. Cor. Luagwort of the 
Hand of Sci, with a warted Vipers- 
bugloſs-leaf, a bladdered .. 
cup, and a While Flower. 

13. PULMONaz1a Leßbia, rebii fo- 
lis werraroſo, calyce weficario, flere 
ceruteo. 7 ourn, Cor. Lungwortof 
Lejbos, with a warted Viper-bugloſs- 


leaf, a bladdered Fiower-cup, and a 
| blue Fiower. 


14. Por- 


Mild Lungwore 
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14. PULMONARIA Orientalis, ea- 
tice veſicario, foliis echii, flore pur pu- 
reo infundibuliformi. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Lungwort, with a bladdered 
Flower-cup, a Vip 
and a purple funnel-ſhap'd Flower. 
15. PULMONARIA Orientalis, ca- 
lyce weſicario, foliis echii, ore albo 
infundibuliformi. Tourn. Cor. Eaſt- 
ern Lungwort, with a bladdered 
Flower- cup, a Vipers-bugloſs-leaf, 
and a white funnel-ſhap'd Flow- 

er. 5 
16. PULMONARIA calyce tubo co- 


rollæ breviore, perianthiis guinguepar- 


titis. Flor. Virg. American Lung- 
wort, with a ſhort Flower - cup, 
which is cut into fiveSegments, call- 
ed in America, Mountain Cowllip. 


The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine 


as a vulnerary Herb, but is by many 
People preſerv'd in Gardens; as are 
alſo the three other Sorts for the Va- 
riety of their ſpotted Leaves, and 
pretty Bunches of blue Flowers. 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 


fifth, fixth, ſeventh, eighth, and 


ninth Sorts are abiding Plants,which 
may be propagated by parting of 


their Roots. The beſt time for doing 


of this is in Autumn, that they may 
be rooted before the Froſt comes on. 
They ſhould have a ſhady Situation, 
and a freſh undung'd Soil; in which 
they will thrive better than on a 
rich . . 
Theſe Plants may be cultivated 
by parting of their Roots; which 
may be done either in the Spring or 
Autumn; but if the Ground be 
moiſt, into which they are planted, 
it is better to be done in the Spring; 


otherwiſe the Autumn is the moſt 


preferable Seaſon, that the Plants 
may be well rooted before the dry 


Weather comes on in the Spring, 


which will cauſe. them to flower 
Yuch ſtronger. | 


ers-bugloſs-leaf, 


of North America. 


— 
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The Soil in which they are plant- 


ed ſhould not be rich; but rather a 
freſh light ſandy Ground, in whick 


they will thrive much better thaw 
in a richer Soil, in which they 
are very ſubject to rot in Winter. 

The fourth Sort makes the beſtAp- 
pearance of all the Kinds, and is very 
hardy; will grow either in Sun or 
Shade ; and, taking up little room, 
is worthy of a Place in every good 


Garden for the ſake of Variety, 


The ſixteenth Sort is a Native of 
America, and is found in moſt Parts 
The Seeds pf 
this Plant were formerly ſent over 
from Virginia, by Mr. Baniſter : 
theſe were ſown in the Garden of 
the Biſhop of London, at Fulbam, and 
in thoſe of ſome other curious Per- 
ſons, where the Plants were ſeveral 
Years preſerv'd; but when the Poſ- 
ſeſſors of thoſe Gardens died, the 
Plants being neglected were loſt; fo 


that for ſeveral Years this Sort was 


not in England. | 

The Leaves of this Plant are 
{mooth and intire; the Flowers are 
produced in a looſe hanging Panicle, 
on the Top of the Stalks : theſe have 
long Tubes, ſtretched out beyond 
theEmpalement; and, being of a fine 
blue Colour, they make a pretty Ap- 
pearance. The time of this Plant's 
flowering in Ezgland is in May; and 
if the Plants are in a ſhady Situa- 
tion, the Flowers will continue a 
Month in Beauty. 

The Roots of this Plant are peren- 
nial, being compoſed of many thick 
fleſhy Tubers, ſomewhat reſembling 
thoſe of Comfrey. The Leaves de- 
cay every Autumn, and new ones 
come out early in the Spring. The 


Flower - ſtems uſually grow about 


one Foot and an half high; and the 


Flowers hang down much after the 
ſame manner as thoſe of our com- 


mon 
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mon ſpotted Lungwort; but theſe 
are very rarely ſucceeded by Seeds 
in this Country, which occaſions the 
preſent Scarcity of the Plants in 
England; for they do not propagate 
faſt by the Root. | 

This Plant ſhould be planted in a 
ſhady Situation, but not under the 
Dropping of 'Trees ; and in dryWea- 
ther it will require to be frequently 
watered, otherwiſe it cannot be pre- 
ſerved in this Country. In the 
Winter, if the Froſt ſhould prove ſe- 
vere, it will be proper to lay ſome 
light Covering over the Roots, to 
prevent the Froſt from. penetrating 
deep into the Ground, which will be 
a ſure Method to preſerve them. 

The other Sorts are annual, and 
propagated by Seeds only. The beſt 
time to ſow theſe is in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe ; for the Plants 
will reſiſt the Cold of our Winters 
very well; ſo will flower early the 
following Summer, and good Seeds 
may be obtained ; whereas thoſe 
which are {own in the Spring, ſome- 
times miſcarry. Theſe Seeds ſhould 
be ſown where they are deſign'd to 
remain; for the Plants do not ſuc- 
ceed very well, when they are tranſ- 
planted. When the Plants come up, 
they require no other Culture, but 
to keep them clear fromWeeds ; and 
where they are too cloſe, to thin 
them. 
to ſcatter their Szeds, the Plants will 
come up, and be better than when 
they are ſown. All theſe Plants are 
preferv'd by the Curious in Botany; 
but they have no great Beauty; ſo 
are not often kept in other Gar- 
dens. | 

PULSATILLA, Paſque-iower. 

The Characters are; 

The. Flower con{ijls of ſeveral 
Leawes, which are placed in a circu- 
lar Order, and expand in form of a 


Roſe ; out of which riſes a Pointal, 
6 | 


Tf theſe Plants are permitted 
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beſet, for the moſt part, with Chives j 


which afterauard becomes a Fruit, in 


 whigh the Seeds are gather'd, as it 


were, into a little Head, each endins 
in a ſmall Hair: to aubich muſt be 444. 
ed, Some little Leaves encompaſſing 
the Pedicle below the Flower, as in 
the Anemone ; from which the Paſgue- 


Flower differs, in the Seed ending in 


a Tail. 
The Species are; 

1. Puls ATILLA folio craſſiore, & 
majore flore. C. B. P. Paſque- 
flower with thicker Leaves, and a 
larger Flower. | | 
2. PursATILLA fore violaceo du- 
Plici fimbriato. H. R. Par. Paſque- 
flower with a double fringed vi- 
olet-colour'd Flower. | 

3- PursATILLA flore minore ni- 
gricante. C. B. P. Paſque- flower 
with a ſmaller darker Flower. 

4. PuLsaTILLA flore rubro obtu- 
fo. C. B. P. Red Paſque-flower. 

5. PULSATILLA fore albo. C. B. 
?. White Paſque- flower. | 

6. PULSATIiLA latea, apii horten- 
fas folio, C. B. P. Yellow Paſque- 
flower, with a Leaf of Garden-par- 
ſley. ; 

7. PuLsATILLA lutea Alpina bi- 


ſpidior. C. B. P. Yellow hairy 


Paſque flower of the Alps. 
8. PULSAT1LLa fo/to tenuius inci- 
fo, & flore minore, five paluſtris. C. 
B. P. Marſh Paſque-flower, with 
fine-cut Leaves, and a ſmaller Flow- 
er. | 
9. PuULSATIL! A folio tenuius inci- 
ſo, ſeu paluſiris, fore dilutiore. H. R. 
Par. Marih Paſque flower, with a 
fine-cut Leaf, and a paler Flow- 

er. | 

10. PursaTILLA ofii folin, wrr- 
nalis, flore majore C. B. P. Spring 
Paſque flower, with a Smallage- 

leaf, and a larger Flower. 
11. PutsaTILLA ii folio, ver- 
nalis, fore minere. C. B. P. Spring 
r Pa. que- 


8 
paſque· lower, with a Smallage-leaf, 


and a ſmaller Flower. | 
12. PULSATILLA aii folio, au- 


#umnalis, C. B. P. Smallage- 
leav'd Paſque - flower of the Au- 
tumn. 


13. PuLsaTiLLa lib ant monte 


ſecundæ, ſive ſubrotundo. C. B. P. 
Paſque- flower with a roundiſh Flow- 
er. 

14. PULSATILLA Pyrenaica, flore 
albo duplici. H. R. Par. Paſque- 
flower of the Pyrenees, with a double 
wa Flower, 
| . PuLSATILLA /utea, paſtinacæ 
iwer is folio. C. B. P. Yellow 
Paſque - flower, with a wild Parſnep- 
leaf. 

16. ee gg Drietalis, tenu- 
i ame dicviſa & willoſa, Hore rubro. 
Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Paſque- flower, 
with an hairy finely divided Leaf, 
and a red Flower. 

17. PutsaTILLA Africana, dont; 
tifido flare, apit folio rigido. Rait 
Subp. African Paſque- flower, with 
a multifid Flower, and a ſtiff Smal- 
lage: leaf. 
The firſt of theſe Plants is common 
in divers Parts of England : it grows 


in great Plenty on Gogmagog Hills 


on the Left-hand of the Highway 
leading from Cambridge to Haveril, 
juſt on the Top of the Hill; : alſo 
about Hilden ſbam, fix Miles from Cam- 
bridze; and on Bernac Heath not 
far from Stamford ; and on Sonthrop 
Common adjoining thereto ; alio on 
mountainous and dry Pattures just 
by Leadſtone Hall near Pontefract in 
York/hire. It flowers about the End 
of March, or the Beginning of 
April. | 

The other Sorts are leſs common 
in England, being all of them Na- 
tives of other Countries, and are on- 
ly to be met with in ſome curious 
Gardens in England, where they are 

Vor. III. 


promote their Growth ; 
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cultivated for the Beauty of their 
Flowers. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Seed, which ſhould be ſown in 
Boxes or Pots fill'd with very light 
ſandy Earth; obſerving not to cover 
the Seeds too deep with Mould, 
which will prevent their riling ; for 
they require no more than jult to be 
cover'd. Theſe Boxes ſhould be 
placed where they may have the 
morning Sun until Ten of the Clock; 
but matt be ſcreen'd from it in the 
Heat of the Day: and if the Seaſon 
proves dry, the Earth ſhould be 
often refreſhed with Water. The 
beſt time for ſowing of theſe Seeds is 
in July, ſoon after they are ripe ; 
for if they are kept till Spring, they 
ſeldom grow. 

Theſe Boxes or Pots, in which the 


Seeds are ſown, ſhould remain in 


this ſhady Situation until the Begin- 
ning of October, when they ſhould 
be remov'd where they may enjoy 
the full Sun during the Winter-ſea- 
ſon : about the Beginning of March 
the Plants will begin to appear, at 
which time theBoxes ſhould be again 
remov'd where they may have only 
the forenoon Sun; for if they are 
too much expoſed to the Heat, the 
young Plants will die away. They 
ſhou!d alſo be refreſhed with Water 
in dry Weath-r, waich will greatiy 
and they 
muſt be carefully preſerved from 
Weeds, which, if ſuffer'd to grow 
amonatt them, will in a ſhort time 
deſtroy them. 

When the Leaves of this Plant are 
intirely decay'd (which is commonly 
in Jaly), you ſhould then take up ail 


the Roots, Which, being nearly of 


the Colour of the Ground, will he 
difficult to find while ſmall ; there- 
foxe you ſhould pals tne Earth- 
through a fine Wire-feve, which is 
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the beſt Method to ſeparate the 
Roots from the Earth (but notwith- 
ſtanding all poſſible Care taken, yet 
there will be many ſmall Roots left; 
ſo that the Earth ſhould either be 
put into the Boxes again, or ſpread 
upon a Bed of light Earth to ſee 
what Plants will ariſe out of it the 
ſucceeding Year) : the Roots, being 
taken up, ſhould be immediately 
planted again on Beds of freſh light 
ſandy Earth, about three or four 
Inches aſunder, covering them about 
three Inches thick with the ſame 
light Earth. The Spring following, 
moſt of theſe Plants will produce 
Flowers ; but they will not be ſo 


large and fair as in the ſucceeding 


Years, when the Roots are larger. 
The Roots of theſe Plants gene- 
rally ran down deep in the Ground, 
and are of a fleſhy Subſtance, ſome- 
what like Carrots : ſo will not bear 
to be kept long out of the Ground; 
therefore when they are removed, 
it ſhould be done in Autumn, that 
they may take freſh Root before the 
Froſt comes on ; for if they are 
tranſplanted in the Spring, they will 
not produce ſtrong Flowers: theſe 
Plants thrive beſt in a loamy Soil; 
for in very light dry Ground, they 
are very apt to decay in Summer. 
The laſt Sort is tender; therefore 
will. not live chro' the Winter in 
England, unleſs it is ſheltered from 
the Cold: wherefore theſe Plants 
muſt be planted in Pots, and in the 
Winter placed under a Frame, where 
they may be covered in bad Wea- 
ther; but they ſhould have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather : 
they will do better under one of 


theſe Frames, than when they are 


placed in the Green houſe, becauſe 
there the Plants draw up weak ; ſo 
do not produce their Flowers ſo 
Rrong, nor in ſo great Plenty, as 


WE 
when they have a greater Share of 
ir. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots of 
freſh Earth, ſoon after they are ripe, 
and placed in a ſhady Situation till 
Autumn; when they ſhould be re- 
moved where they may enjoy the 
Sun: and when the Nights begin te 
be froſty, the Pots muſt be placed 
under a Frame with the old Plants; 


in the Spring the Plants will appear; 
and after they have obtained Strength, 


they may be tranſplanted each into 


a ſeparate Pot, and treated in the 


ſame manner as the old Plants. 
PUMPION. Vide Pepo. e 

PUNICA, The Pomgranate. 
tree. | 
The Chara@ers are; 

The Flower confifts of many Leaves, 
placed in a circular Order, which ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe, whoſe bell. 
ſpoped multiſid Flower-cup afterward 


1 


becomes a globular Fruit, having a 


thick, fmooth, brittle Rind; and is di- 
vided into ſeveral Cells, which contain 


oblong hard Seeds, ſurrounded with a © 
elt Pulp. - $3 ICT 


The Species are ; 
1. Puxica, gue malum granatum 


fert. Cæſalp. The common Pom- 
granate. 


2. Puxica ructu dulci, Tourn, 


The ſweet Pomgranate. 

3. Punica /ylveftris. Cord. Hiſt, 
The wild Pomgranate. 

4. Punica fore pleno majore. 
Tourn. The double-flower'd Pom- 
granate. 

5. Punica Americana nana, ſeu 
 humillima, Tourn. The American 
dwarf Pomgranate, | 

The firſt of theſe Trees is now 
pretty common in the Exgliſ Gar- 
dens, where formerly it was nurſed 
up in Caſes, and preſerved in Green- 
houſes with great Care (as was alſo 


the 
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the double flowering Kind); but they 
are both hardy enough to reſiſt the 
ſevereſt Cold of our Climate in 
the open Air; and if planted againſt 
warm Walls, in a good Situation, 
the firſt Sort will often produce Pruit, 
which, in warm Seaſons, will ripen 
tolerably well: but as theſe Fruits 


do not ripen till late in the Autumn, 


they are ſeldom well taſted in Eng- 
land; for which Reaſon the Sort 
with double Flowers is commonly 
preferr'd to it. The Sort with ſweet 
Fruit, as alſo the wild Sort, are leſs 
common in theZzg/;4 Gardens than 
the former two. 35 | 

Theſe Plants may be eaſily propa- 
gated by laying down their Branches 
in the Spring, which in one Year's 
time wHl take good Root, and may 
then be tranſplanted where they are 
deſign'd to remain. The beſt Sea- 
ſon for tranſplanting of theſe Trees 
is in Spring, juſt before they begin 
to ſhoot : they ſhould have a ſtrong 
rich Soil, in which they flower much 
better, and produce more Fruit, 
than if planted on a dry poor Earth: 
but in order to obtain theſe in plen- 
ty, there ſhould be care taken in the 
Pruning of the Trees; for want of 
which, we often ſee theſe Trees ve- 
ry full of ſmall Shoots ; but do not 
find many Flowers produced upon 
them : therefore I ſhall ſet down 
Directions for pruning of theſe Trees, 
ſo as to obtain a great Quantity of 
Flowers and Fruit. 

The Flowers of this Tree always 
proceed from the Extremity of the 
Pranches which were produced the 
ſame Year: this therefore directs, 
That all weak Branches of the former 
Tear ſhould be cut out; and that the 
ſtronger ſhould be ſhortened in pro- 


portion to their Strength, in order 


to obtain new Shoots in every Part 
of the Tree; theſe Branches may be 


EV - 
laid in againſt the Wall, about four 
or five Inches aſunder ; for, as their 
Leaves are ſmall, there is not a Ne- 


ceſſity of allowing them a greater 
Diſtance. The beſt time for this 


Work is about Michaelmas, or a lit- 


tle later, according to the Mildneſs 
of the Seaſon : but if they are left 
until Spring before they. are prun'd, 


they ſeldom put out their Shoots ſo 


early ; and the earlier they come out, 
the ſooner the Flowers will appear, 


which is of great Conſequence Where 
Fruit is defired. In Summer they 
will require no other Dreſſing, but 
to cut off very vigorous Shoots which 


grow from the Wall, and never pro- 


duce Flowers (for they are the mid- 


dling Shoots only which are fruit- 


ful); and when the Fruit is form'd, 


the Branches on which they grow, 


ſhould be faſtened to the Wall to 
ſupport them ; otherwiſe the Weight 


of the Fruit, when grown large, will 

be apt to break them down. 
Tho), as I ſaid before, the Fruit of 

this Tree ſeldom arrives to any Per- 


fection in this Country, fo as to ren- 


der it valuable; yet, for the Beauty 
of its ſcarlet-coloured Flowers, toge- 
ther with the Variety of its Fruit, 


there ſhould be one Tree planted in 


every good Garden, fince the Cul- 


ture is not great which they require: 


the chief Care is, to plant them upon 
a rich ſtrong Soil, and in a warm 
Situation. Upon ſome Trees which 
had theſe Advantages, I have ob- 
tained a great Quantity of Fruit 
which have arrived to their full 
Magnitude ; but I cannot ſay they 
were well flavour'd ; however, they 
made a very handſome Appearance 
upon the Trees. 

The double - lowering Kind is 
much more efteemed than the other 
in this Country, for the ſake of its 


large fine double Flowers, which 


Cr CEE are 
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are of a moſt beautiful ſcarlet Co- 

lour ; and, if the Trees are ſupplied 

with Nouriſhment, will continue to 

produce Flowers for near three 

Months ſucceſſively, which renders 
it one of the moſt valuable flowering 
Trees yet known. This muſt be 
prun'd and managed in the fame 
manner as hath been already direct- 
ed for the fruit-bearing Kind : but 
this Sort may be rendered more 
productive of its beautiful Flowers, 
by grafting it upon Stocks of the 


Luxuriancy of the Trees, and cauſe 
them to produce Flowers upon al- 
moſt every Shoot : by which Me- 
thod I have had a low Tree, which 
was planted in the open Air, ex- 
tremely full of Flowers, which made 
a very fine Appearance. | 

The dwarf Sort was brought into 


America, where the Inhabitants cul- 
tivate it in their Gardens for the 
Beauty of its Flowers, together with 


and Fruit moſt Part of the Year : 
this Sort ſeldom grows above three 
Feet high. The Fruit of this Kind 
is rarely much larger than a Walnut, 
and not very pleaſant to the Taſte ; 
ſo that 'tis rather cultivated for 
Shew, than for the ſake of its 
Fruit. | | 

This Plant may be propagated by 
Layers in the ſame manner as the 
former Sorts; but muſt be planted 
in Pots filled with rich Earth, and 
preſerved in a Green-houſe ; other- 
wile it is too tender to endure the 
Cold of our Winters; and in the 
Summer, when the Flowers begin to 
appear, if the Plants are expoſed to 


and never open: ſo that it ſhould 
not be expoſed to the open Air, but 
placed in an airy Glaſs-caſe, giving 
them a large Share of Air every 


ſingle Kind, which will check the 


Europe from the warmeſt Parts of 


its continuing to produce Flowers 


the open Air, the Buds will fall off, 
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Day : but as they will be covered 
at Top, ſo the Flowers will expand, 


and the Fruit will grow to the full 


Size. CORY oy | 
I have heard of a Sort of Pomgra- 
nate with double-ſtriped Flowers, 


and have found it mentioned in ſome 


foreign Catalogues ; but have not 
ſeen thePlant growing; tho” I believe 
it may be eaſily procured from Ha- 
PURSLAIN. Jide Portulaca. 
PYRACANTHA. Vide Meſpi- 
lus. | 
PYROLA, Winter-green. 
The Characters are; —— 
It hath à roſe-ſhaped Flower, con- 
ſiſiing of ſevaral Leaves, which are 
placed circularly ;, out of whoſe Cup 
riſes the Pointal, ending in a Probo- 
ſcis ; which afterward turns to a 
roundiſb Fruit, which is chanell'd, ge- 
erally umbellated, and conſiſting of 
five Cells, which are commonly full of 
ſmall Seeds, 8 
| The Species are ; | 

1. PyROLA rotundifolia major, 
C. B. P. Great round-leav'dWin- 
ter- green. 

2. PrroLa rotundifolia minor. C. 
B. P. Small round-leav'd Winter- 
green. 

3. PrroLa bio mucronato ſerra- 
to. C. B. P. Winter-green, with 
a pointed Leaf, ſawed on the Edg- 
es. | 

4. PyroLA fruteſcens,arbuti folio. 
C. B. P. Shrubby Winter-green,with 
an Arbutps-leaf. 

The firſt Sort grows wild in-many 
Places in the North of England, on 
moſſy Moors, Hills, and Heaths, as 
alſo in ſhady Woods ; ſo that it 1s 
very difficult to preſerve in Gar- 
dens, in the Southern Parts. 

The other three Sorts are Natives 
of the Hills in Germany, Ialy, and 
Hungary. Theſe are all of them ve- 


ry difficult to cultivate in Gardens: 
5 for 


PY 
| for as they grow on- very cold 
Hills, and in a moſſy mooriſh Soil, 
ſo when they are removed to a bet- 
ter Soil, and in a warmer Situation, 
they ſeldom continue long. The 
beſt time to tranſplant theſe Plants 
into Gardens, is about Michaclmas, 
provided the Roots can then be 
found ; when they ſhould be taken 
up with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, and planted in a ſhady Situa- 
tion, and on a moiſt undunged Soil, 
where they ſhould be frequently wa- 
tered in dry Weather, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive. Some of theſe Plants 
may be planted in Pots, which 
ſhould be filled with Earth as nearly 
reſembling that in which they natu- 
rally grow as poſſible; and place 
them in a ſhady Situation, where if 
they are conſtantly watered in dry 
Weather, they will thrive very 
well. 5 | 

The Leaves of the firſt Sort are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Pear-tree, 
from whence the Name was given 

to it: theſe Leaves are of a deep- 

green Colour, and continue moſt 
Part of the Year ; but there is no 
great Beauty in their Flowers; tho' 
for Variety they are admitted into 
many curious Gardens. 8 

The firſt Sort is ordered by the 
College of Phyſicians to be uſed in 
Medicine, and is generally brought 
over from Switzerland, amongſt 
other vulnerary Plants; amongſt 
which Claſs this Plant 1s ranged ; 
and by ſome hath been greatly com- 
mended. | 

PYRUS, The Pear- tree. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower con ſiſis of feveral 
Leaves, which are placed in à circu- 
lar Order, and expand in. form of a 
Roſe ; whoſe Flower cup afterward 
becomes a fleſhy Fruit, aubich is more 
produced toward the Fool falls than 
the Apple; but is holiow'd like @ Na- 


P V 
vel at the extreme Part : the Cells in 


wwhich the Seeds are lodg d, are ſepa- 


rated by ſoft Membranes, and the 
Seeds are oblong. | | 


The Species are | 
1. Prxvs ſativa, frufu Eſtivo 
parvo racemoſo odoratiſſimo. Tourn, 


Petit Muſcat, 7, e. Little Muſk Pear, 
commonly called the Supreme. This 


Fruit is generally produced in large 
Cluſters : it is rather round than 
long; the Stalk ſhort; and, when 
ripe, the Skin is of a yellow Colour : 
the Juice is ſomewhat muſky, and, 
if gathered before it is too ripe, is 
an excellent Pear. This ripens at 
the Beginning of July, and will con- 
tinue good but for a few Days. 

2. Px Rus ſativa, fructu eflivo 
minimo odoratiſſimo. Journ. Poire de 
Chio, i. e. The Chio Pear, com- 
monly called the Little Baſtard Muſk 
Pear. This is ſmaller than the for- 
mer, but is inShape pretty much like 
that: the Skin, when ripe, has a 
few Streaks of Red on the Side next 
the Sun ; and the Fruit ſeldom hangs 
in Clufters, as the former; but in 
other reſpects is nearly like it. 

3. Prrus ſativa, frutu efiivo 
parwo, e viridi albido. Tourn, Pore 
Haruveau, 7. e. The Haſting Pear: 
Poire Madeleine, ou Citron des Car- 
mes : commonly called the Green 
Chiſſel. This is a larger Pear than 
either of the former, and is produc'd 
more toward the Pedicle: the Skin 


is thin, and of a whitiſh- green Co- 


tour when ripe; the Fleſh is melt- 
ing, and, if not too ripe, of a ſu- 
gary Flavour; but is apt to be mea- 
ly ; this ripens the Middle of 7uty. 

4. PyRus /ativa, fructu e&ftive 
partim ſaturate rubente, partim flawe- 
ſcente. Journ. Muſcadelles Rouges, 
1. e. The Red Muſcadeile. It is al- 
fo called La Belliflime, i. e. The 
Faireſt or Supreme. This is a large 
early Pear, of great Beauty: the Skin 
3 3 18 
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is of a fine yellow Colour, when ripe, 


beautifully ſtriped with red; the 


Fleſh is half melting, and has a rich 
Flayour, if gathered before it be 


too ripe; but it is apt to be mealy. 


This generally produces two Crops 
of Fruit in a Year: the firſt is com- 
monly ripe about the Middle of Ju), 


and the ſecond ripens in September ; 


but this late Crop is ſeldom well- 
taſted. 


5. Pros ſativa, fructu £ftivo 
Paro flaveſcente moſehato. Tourn. 


Petit Muſcat, i. e. The Little Muſ- 


cat. This is a ſmall Pear, rather 


round than long : the Skin is very 
thin, and when ripe, of a yellowiſh 
Colour : the Fleſh is melting, and 


of a rich muſky Flavour; but will 
not keep long when ripe. This 


comes the Middle of Ju). 
6. Py kus ſativa, frutu efiivo 


oblongo ferrugineo, carne tenera mo- 


ſchata. Tourn. Cuiſſe Madame, Lady's 
Thigh, in England commonly called 
Jargonelle. This is a very long Pear, 
of a pyramidal Shape, having a long 
Footſtalk: the Skin is pretty thick, 
of a ruſſet· green Colour from the 


Sun; but toward the Sun it is in- 


Clined to an iron Colour; the Fleſh 
is breaking, and has a rich muſky 
Flavour: ripe the Middle of Jucy. 


This is one of the beſt early Sum- 


mer Pears yet known, and is er- 


tainly what all the French Gardeners 


call the Cuiſſe Madame, as may be 


| eaſily obſerved by their Deſcription 


of this Pear : but I ſuppoſe, that the 
Titles of this and the Jargonelle 
were changed in coming to England ; 
and have been continued by the 
ſame Names. i 


7. PyRus ſativa, fructu oblongo, 


e wiridi flaveſcente. The Windſor 


Pear. This is an oblong Fruit, 
which is produced toward the 
Crown; but near the Stalk is drawn 


toward a Point: the Skin is ſmooth, 


* 
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and, when ripe, of a yellowiſh-green 
Colour; the Fleſh is very ſoft; and, 
if permitted to hang but two or three 

Days after it is ripe, it grows mea- 
ly, and is good for nothing. | 

8. Prrus ſativa, frudtu eftive 

eblengo, e viridi albo. The Jargo- 
nelle, now commonly called Cuiſſe 
Madame. This is certainly what 
the French Gardeners call the Jar- 
gonelle ; which, as I before obſerv- 
ed, is now, in England, given to an- 
other Fruit, much preferable ta 
this; ſo that the two Names are 
changed; for the Jargonelle is al- 
ways placed amongſt thoſe which 
the French call bad Fruit ; and the 
Cuiſſe Madame is ſet down amongſt 
their beſt Fruit ; which 1s certainly 


the Reverſe with us, as they are now 
named. This Pear is ſomewhat like 


the VWindſor; but is produced more 
toward the Crown, and is ſmaller 
toward the Stalk : the Skin is ſmooth, 
of a pale-green Colour: the Fleſh is 
apt to be mealy, if it ſtands to be 
ripe ; but being a plentiful Bearer, 
is much propagated for the Londen 


Markets. 


9. Prevs fativa, frutu ſtivo 
globoſo ſeffili moſchato, maculis nigrit 
conſperſo. Journ. Orange Muſquee, 
i. e. The Orange Muſk, This is a 
middle-11z'd Pear, of a ſhort 2 
lar Form: the Skin is of a yellowiſh 
Colour, ſpotted with black; the 
Fleſh is muſky ; but is very apt ta 
be a little dry and choaky. It ripens 
the End of July. | e 

10. PxRxus ſativa, fructu ids 
albido majori. Tourn, Gros Blan- 
quet, i. e. Great Blanket. This is 
alſo called La Muſſette d' Anjou, z. e. 
The Bagpipe of Anjou. This is a 
large Pear, approaching to a round 
Form: the Skin is ſmooth, and of a 
pale- green Colour; the Fleſh is ſoft, 
and full of Juice, which hath a rich 
Flavour; the Stalk is ſhort, _—_ 

| | an 
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and ſpotted; the Wood is ſlender; 
and the Leaf is very much like that 
of the Tree called the Jargonelle. 
This ripens the End of July. 

11. PrRus ſativa, fructu eftivo 
albido ſaccharato odoratiſſimo. Tourn, 
The Blanquette, or Muſk Blanquette; 
the Little Blanquet Pear. This Pear is 
much leſs than the former, and more 
pinch'd in near the Stalk, which 
is alſo ſhort, but ſlenderer than that 
of the former; the Skin is ſoft, and 
of a pale-green Colour; the Fleſh is 
tender, and full of a rich muſky 
Juice: the Wood of this Tree is 
much ſtronger than is that of the 


former, and the Shoots are com- 


monly ſhorter, This ripens the End 
of Tuly. 85 

12. Pyxus ſativa, fructu albido, 
pediculo longo donato. Tourn. Blan- 
quette A longue queũe, i. e. Long- 


ſtalk'd Blanquet Pear. This Pear is 


in Shape ſomewhat like the former; 
but the Eye is larger, and more hol- 


low'd at the Crown; toward the 


Stalk it is ſomewhat plumper, and a 
little crooked: the Skin is very 
ſmooth, white, and ſometimes to- 
ward the Sun is a little coloured: the 
Fleſh is between melting and break- 
ing, and 1s full of a rich ſugary Juice, 
This ripens the Beginning of Auguſt. 


13. Pyx us ſativa, fruftu aftivo 


oblongo rufeſcente ſaccharato. Tourn. 
Poire ſans Peau, i. e. The Skinleſs 
Pear. It is alſo called Fleur de 


Guigne, i. e. Flower of Guigne ; and 
by ſome, Rouſſelet hàtif, i. e. The 


Early Ruſſelet. This is a middle- 
ſized Fruit, of a long Shape, and a 
rediſh Colour, ſomewhat like the 
Ruſſelet: the Skin is extremely 
thin; the Fleſh is melting, and full 
of a rich ſugary Juice; the Shoots 
are long and ſtrait. This ripens the 
End of Fuly. | 
14. Px us ſativa, fruTu efliv 


turbinato, carne tenera ſaccharata. 


Caſſolette Friolet, Muſcat 
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Tourn, Muſcat Robine, i. e. The 
Muſk Robine Pear. This is alſo 
called Poire a la Reine, i. e. The 
Queen's Pear ; Poire d'Ambre, 5. e. 
The Amber Pear; and Pucelle de 
Xaintonge, . e. The Virgin of 
Aaintonge, This is a ſmall round 


Pear, of a yellowiſh Colour when” - 
Tipe ; the Fleſh is between melting 
and breaking; it has a rich muſky 


Flavour, and is a great Bearer: it 
ripens the End of July. 

15. Pyrvus ſativa, fruftu eftivo 
turbinato moſchato. Le Bourdon 


Moſque, 7. e. The Muſk Drone 


Pear. This is a middle-fized round 
Fruit, whoſe Skin is of a yellowiſh 
Colour when ripe ; the Fleſh is melt- 
ing, and full of an high muſky 
Juice : but it muſt not hang tao long 
on the Tree, for it is ſubject to 
grow mealy in a ſhort time. This 
ripens the End of July. 

16.PYRUs ſativa, &. ſti vo frutu glo- 
boſo ſeffili, e viridi purpuraſcente ſac- 
charato odorato. Journ. Orange Rouge, 


1. e. The Red Orange Pear. This 
Pear hath been the moſt common of 


all the Sorts in France, which was 
occaſioned by the general Eſteem it 
was in ſome Vears ſince. This is a mid- 
dle-ſized round Fruit, of a greeniſh 
Colour; but the Side next the Sun 
changes to a purple Colour when 
ripe ; the Fleſh is melting, and the 
Jaice 1s ſugar'd, with a little Per? 
fume ; the Eye is very hollow, and 
the Stalk is ſhort. This ripens the 
Beginning of Auguſt. 

17. Pyaus ſativa, fructu ſtiuo 
oblango minori cinereo odorato. Tourn. 
verd 
Lechefrion. This is ſo called from 


its being ſhaped like a Perfuming- 


pot. It is a long Fruit, in Shape 


like the Jargonelle, of an Aſh-co- 


lour; its Fleſh is melting, and full 
of a perfumed juice; but is very 
apt to rot in the Middle as ſoon as 

404 ripe ; 


* 
ripe ; otherwiſe it would be eſteemed 
an excellent Pear. It is ripe the 
Beginning of Aug uſt. 

18. Pyx s ſativa, fructu & ſtimo 
turbinato, e viridi albidoe. Orange 
| Muſquee, i. e. The Muſk Orange 
Pear. This is a large round Pear, 
in Shape like a Bergamot : the Skin 
is green, and the Fleſh is melting; 
but it is very ſubject to rot upon the 
Tree, which renders it not near ſo 
valuable as ſome others. 
the End of 7ufy. 


19. PYRUs /atiyn, fructu Hi 


globoſo e wiridi purpuraſcente. Tourn. 
Gros Oignonnet, z. e. The Great 
Onion Pear. It is alſo called Amire- 
roux, i. e. Brown Admired; and 
Roy d'Eté, i. e. King of Summer; 
Archiduc d' Etè, 1. e. The Summer 
Archduke. This is a middle-fiz'd 
round Pear, of a browniſh Colour 
next the Sun; the Fleſh is melting, 
and the Juice is paſſably good. 'This 
ripens the End of 7. 

20. Pyrvs ſativa, fructu wflivo 


globoſo ſeſſili ex albido flaveſcente ſac- 


charato odorato. Tourn. Robine. It is 


alſo called Muſcat d'Aouſt, f. e. The 
Auguſt Muſcat; Poire d'Averat, 7. e. 


'The Averat Pear ; and Poire Royale, 
This is a 


. e. The Royal Pear. 
roundiſh flat Pear, in Shape very 
like a Bergamot: the Stalk is long, 
ſtrait, and a little ſpotted, and the 
Eye is a little hollowed ; the Skin is 
ſmooth, and of a whitiſh - yellow 
Colour ; the Fleſh is breaking, but 


not hard; and its Juice is richly 


ſugar'd and perfum'd : it is a great 


Bearer, and is eſteemed one of the 


beſt Summer Pears yet known. 
ripens in Auguſt. | 
21.PyYRus ſativa, frudtu ti vo glo- 
boſo ſelſili odorato. Tourn. Poireroſe; i. 
e. The Roſe-pear; and L'Epine-Roſe, 
i. e. The Thorny-Roſe. This isa ſhort 
round Fruit, ſhaped like the Great 
Onion Pear, but much larger; of & 


It 


It ripens 


PE 
yellowiſh green Colour; but a little 


inclining to Red on the Side next the 
Sun: the Stalk is very long and 


lender; the Fleſh is breaking, and 


the Juice is muſky. This ripens in 
Auguſt. The Shoots and the Leaves 
of this Tree are large. 

22. PxRs ſativa, fructu efiivo 


globoſo albido ſaccharato. Tourn. Poire 


du Pouchet. This is a large round 
whitifh Pear, ſhap'd ſomewhat like 
the Beſideri the Fleſh is ſoft and 
tender, and the Juice is ſugary. This 


ripens the Middle of Augu/t. 


23. PyRus ſativa, fructu tftivo, 
turbinato ſeſſili ſaturatius rubente pun 
Gato. Journ. Poire de Parfum, 7. e. 
The Perfum'd Pear. This is a mid- 
dle-ſized round Fruit, whoſe Skin is 
ſome what thick and rough, and of a 
deep - red Colour, ſpotted with 
brown : the Fleſh is melting, but 
dry, and has a perfum'd Flavour, 
This ripens the Beginning of Au- 
guſt. 85 5 Dh 

24. Px Rus ſativa, fruftu aftivo 
oblongo magno, partim rubro, partim 
albido, odorato. Journ. Bon-cretien 
d'Ete, i. e. The Summer Bon-cretien, 
or Good Chriſtian. This is a large 
oblong Fruit, whoſe Skin is ſmooth 
and thin : the Side next the Sun is 
of a beautiful red Colour ; but the 
other Side is of a whitiſh-green : the 
Fleth is between breaking and ten- 
der, and is very full of Juice, which 
is of a rich perfum'd Flavour. It 
ripens the End of Auguft. 
25. PrRus ſativa, frudtu &ſtiuo 
globoſo, ex rubro albidogue flaveſcente 
ſaccharato odorato. Tourn, Salviati. 
This Pear is pretty large, round, 
and flat, very much like the Beſideri 
in Shape, but not in Colour: the 
Stalk is very long and ſlender, and 
the Fruit is a little hollow'd both at 
the Eye and Stalk; the Colour is red 
and yellow next the Sun; but on the 


other Side is whitiſh : the Skin is 


rough ; 


1 


rough; the Fleſh is tender; but a 
little ſoft, and has no Core; the 


Juice is ſugary, and perfum'd, ſome- | 


what like the Robine ; but is not 
near ſo moiſt. This ripens the End 
of Auguſt. | 1 
26. PyRUs f/ativa, frudtu eftivo 
globoſo ſeffili rufeſcente odorato. Tourn. 
Caillot-roſat, 7. e. Roſe-water Pear. 
This is a large round Pear, ſome- 
what like the Meſſire - Jean, but 
rounder : the Stalk is very ſhort, 
and the Fruit is hollow'd like an 
Apple, where the Stalk is produc'd: 
the Skin is rough, and of a brown 
Colour : the Fleſh is breaking, and 
the Juice is very {weet. This ripens 
the End of Auguſt. t 
27. PyRus ſativa, fructu eftivo 
 longo, acerbitate ſtrangulationem mi- 
nitante. Tour, Poire d'Etrangillon, 
7. . The Choaky Pear: the Fleſh is 
red, This is ſeldom preſerved in 
Gardens; ſo there needs no Deſcrip- 
tion of it. | | 
28, PYrRUs ſativa, frudtu w&/iivo 


oblongo e ferrugineo rubente, nonaun- 


quam maculato, Poire de Rouſſelet, 


z. e. The Ruſlelet Pear. This is a 
large oblong Pear: the Skin is 
brown, and of a dark-red Colour 
next the Sun; the Fleſh is tender and 
foft, without much Core : the Juice 
is agreeably perfum'd, if gather'd 
before it be too ripe : this produces 
larger Fruit on an Eſpalier than on 
Standard- trees. It ripens the End of 
Auguſt. | be, 

29. PyRus ſativa, fructu eftivo 
ſubrotundo, partim rubro, partim Aa- 
weſcente, odorato. Poire de Prince, 
2. e. The Prince's Pear. This is a 


{mall roundiſh Pear, of a bright-red 


Colour next the Sun, but of a yel- 
lowiſh Colour on the oppoſite Side: 
the Fleſh is between breaking and 
melting ; the Juice is very high-fla- 
vour'd ; and itis a great Bearer. 'This 


Tipens the End of Aug uft but wall 


TY. 
keep a Fortnight good, which is 


what few Summer-fruits will do. 

30. Pyrus ſativa, fructu tiv 
globoſo wiridi, in are liqueſcente. Gros 
Mouille - bouche, 7. e. The great 
Mouth-water Pear. This is a large 
round Pear, with a ſmooth-green 
Skin : the Stalk is ſhort and thick ; 
the Fleſh is melting, and full of 
Juice, if gathered before it be too 


ripe ; otherwiſe it is apt to grow + 


mealy. This ripens the Middle of 
Auguſt. | | 
31. PrRus ſativa, fructu eflivs 
rotuuda ſefſili ſaccharato, e viridi 
Aaweſcente; Bergamotte d' Eté, i. e. 
Summer - Bergamot. This is by 
ſome called the Hamden's Bergamot. 
It is a pretty large round flat Pear, 


of a greeniſh - yellow Colour, and 
hollow'd a little at bath Ends like an 


Apple: the Fleſh is melting, and the 
Juice is highly perfum'd. This ri- 
pens the Middle of Augu/t. 

32. Pyrvus ſativa, fructu aurum- 


ali ſeſſili ſaccharato odorato e viridi 
Haweſcente, in are ligueſcente. Tourn. 


Bergamotte d'Automne, i. e. The 
Autumn Bergamot. This is a ſmaller 
Pear than the former, but is nearly 
of the ſame Shape: the Skin is of a 
yellowiſh Green, but changes to a 
faint Red on the Side next the Sun; 
the Fleſh is melting, and its Juice is 
richly perfumed: it is a great Bear- 


er, and ripens the Middle of Sep-. 
tember; and is one of the beſt Pears 


of the Seaſon. 

33. PyxRus ſativa, fructu autum- 
nali turbinato wiridi, ſtriis ſanguineis 
diſtincta. Journ. Bergamot de Suiſſe, 
1. e. The Swiſs Bergamot. This 
Pear is ſomewhat rounder than 
either of the former: the Skin is 
tough, of a greeniſh Colour, ſtriped 
with red ; the Fleſh is melting, and 
full of Juice ; but it is not ſo richly 
perfumed as either of the former. 


This ripens the End of September. 


34. PrRus 
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34. Prxvs /ativa, fru autum- 
nali ſuaviſſimo, in ore liqueſcente. 
Tourn, Beurré rouge, i. e. The Red 
Butter- pear. It is called VAmboile; 
and in Normandy, Iſambert; as alſo 
Beurre gris, i. e. The Grey Butter; and 
Beurre vert, i. . The Green Butter- 
pear. All theſe different Names of 
Beurres have been occaſioned by the 
Difference of the Colours of the 


ſame Sort of Pear; which is either 
owing to the different Expoſure 


where they grew, or from the Stock; 
thoſe upon Free- ſtocks being com- 
monly of a browner Colour than 
thoſe which are upon Quince-ſtocks; 
whence ſome Perſons have ſuppoſed 
them to be different Fruits, tho' in 
Reality they are the ſame. This is 
a large long Fruit, for the moſt part 
of a brown Colour ; the Fleſh is 


very melting, and full of a rich ſu- 


gary Juice. It ripens the End of 


September; and, when gathered from 


the Tree, is one of the very belt 
Sort of Pears we have. | 

35 · PrRus ſativa, frufid autum- 
nali turbinato ſefſili flaveſcente, & in 


ore ligueſcente. Journ. Le Doyenne, 
. e. The Dean's Pear. It is allo 


called by all the following Names; 
Saint Michel, 7, e. Saint Michael; 
Beurrè blanc d'Automne, 1. e. The 
White Autumn Butter- pear; Poire 
de Neige, i. e. The Snow - pear ; 
Bonne Ente, z.e. A good Graft ; 
the Car/ife and Valentia. This is a 
large fair Fruit, in Shape ſomewhat 
like the Grey Beurre ; but is ſhorter 


and rounder: the Skin is ſmooth, 


and, when ripe, changes to a yel- 
lowiſh Colour : the Fleſh is melt- 
ing, and full of Juice, which is very 
cod; but it will not keep good a 
Week after it is gathered, being 
very ſubje& to grow mealy : it 15 a 
very indifferent Fruit. This is a great 
Bearer, and ripens the End of Sep- 


tember. 


PY 


36. Prius ſativa, fruftu autum- 


nali longo wiridigue odorato, in ore 


liqueſcente, Journ. La Verte-longue, 


7. e. The Long-green Pear. It is 


alſo called Mouille - bouche d' Au- 


tomne, i. e. The Autumn Mouth. 


water Pear. This is a long Fruit, 


which is very green when ripe: the 


Fleſh is melting, and very full of 
Juice; which, if it grows upon a 
dry warm Soil, and upon a Free- 
ſtock, is very ſugary ; otherwiſe it is 
buta very indifferent Pear. It ri- 
pens the Beginning of October; but, 


ſome Years they will keep till De- 


cember. | 


37. PxRxus ſativa, fructu a 


nali tuberoſo ſeſſili ſaccharato, carne 


dura. Journ. Meſſire Jean blanc & 
gris, 7, e. The white and grey 
Monſieur John. Theſe, altho* made 


two Sorts of Fruit by many Perſons, - 


are indubitably the ſame ; the Dif- 
ference of their Colour proceeding 


from the different Soils- and Situa- 
tions where they grow, or the Stacks 
on which they are grafted, This 
Pear, when grafted on a Free-ſtock, 


and planted on a middling Soil, nei- 
ther too wet, nor over-dry, 15 one of 


the beſt Autumn Pears yet known; 


but when it is grafted on a Quince- 
ſtock, it is very apt to be ſtony; 
or, if planted on a very dry 


Soil, is very apt to be ſmall, and 


good for little, unleſs the Trees are 
watered in dry Seaſons : which has 
rendered it leſs eſteemed by ſome 
Perſons, who have not conſider'd 
the Cauſe of their Hardneſs ; for 
when it is rightly manag'd, there is 
not any Pear in the ſame Seaſon ta 


be compared with it: this is a large 


roundiſh Fruit; the Skin is rough, 
and commonly of a brown Colour ; 
the Fleſh is breaking, and very full 
of a rich ſugar'd Juice. It ripens the 
Beginning of OXober, and will contt- 
nue good moſt Part of the Month. 
38. PYRUS 


5 
38. Pyxus ſativa, fructu autum- 
nali globeſoferrugineo, carne tener a a- 

idiſima. Journ. Muſcat fleuri, 7. e. 
he flower ' d Muſcat. It is alſo called 
Muſcat à longue gquctie d Automae, 


1. . The Long · ſtalk' d Muſcat of the 


Autumn. This is an excellent Pear, 
of a middling Size, and round; the 
Skin is of a dark · red Colour; the 
Fleſh is very tender, and of a delicate 
Flavour. It ripens in the Middle of 
October. | | | | 
39. Prrys ſativa, fructu autum- 


zali globoſo ferrugineo, carne wiſcida. 


Tourn, Poire de Vigne, z. e. The 
Vine-pear. This is a round Fruit, 
of a middling Size ; the Skin of a 
dark-red Colour ; the Fleſh is very 
melting, and full of a clammy Juice, 
the Stalk is very long and ſlender. 
This Fruit ſhould be gathered before 
it be full ripe ; otherwiſe it grows 
mealy, and ſoon rots, It ripens the 
Middle of October. | 
40. PyRus /ativa, Fructu autum- 
nali oblongo, dilute rufeſcente, ſac- 
charato, odoratiſſimo. Tourn. Pore 
Rouſſeline, 7. e. The Rouſſeline 
Pear. It is alfa called in Touraine, 
Le Muſcat a longue queue. de la fin 
d' Automne, i. e. The long - ſtalk'd 
Muſcat of the End of Autumn. This 
is by ſame Engliſb Gardeners called 
the Brute-bonne : but that is a very 
different Fruit from this, It is ſha- 
ped ſomewhat like the Rouſſelet; but 
the Skin of this is ſmooth, and of a 


Greeniſh- yellow from the Sun; but 


the Side next the Sun is of a deep- 
red Colour, with ſome Spots of 
Grey; the Fleſh is very tender and 
delicate; the Juice is very ſweet, 


with an agreeable Perfume. It ri- 
pens the Beginning of Q#ober ; but 


muſt not be long kept, leſt it rot in 
the Middle. | 

41. PrRus ſativa, fructu autum- 
nali oblongo majori cineres. Tourn. 


| Poire Pendar, i. E The Knave's a 


the Soil is ve 


„ | 
Pear. This is very like the Caſſo- 
lette Pear; but is fomewhat larger: 
the Fleſh is fine and tender: the Juice 
is very much ſugar d. Itripens the 
End of Ocfober. | 


42. Pyaus ſativa, fru autum- 


nali turbinato tuberoſo viridi ſaccha- 


rato, in ore ligusſcenta. Tourn. Suers 


vert, 1. e. The Green Sugar-pear. 
This Pear is ſhaped like — 
thorn, but is ſmaller; the Skin is 
very ſmooth and green; the Fleſh 
is very buttery; the Juice is ſugar d, 
and of an agreeable Flavour; but it 
is ſometimes ſubject to be ſtony in 
the Middle, eſpecially if grafted on 
a Quince- ſtock. 

43. Prrvs ſativa, fructu autum- 
nali tuberoſo ſaſſili, e viridi flaveſcen- 
te, maculis nigris conſperſo, carne tene- 
ra ſaccharata. Journ. La Marquiſe, 
1. e. The Marquis's Pear. This 
is often of two different Shapes, ac- 


cording to the Nature of the Soil 


where they are planted ; for when 
the Soil is dry, the Fruit very much 
reſembles a fine Blanquet ; but when 
rich and moiſt, it 
grows much larger: it is a well-ſha- 
ped Pear, flat at theTop ; the Eye is 
ſmall, and hollow'd 3 the Skin is of 


a greeniſh Yellow, a little inclining 


to Red on the Side next the Sun : if 


this Pear does not change yellow in 
ripening, it is ſeldom good ; but if 


it does, the Fleſh will be tender and 
delicate, very full of Juice, which is 
ſugar d. It ripens the End of Octo- 
er. 
44. PyRus ſativa, fructu autum- 


z2ali oblong, partim albido, partem ru- 


feſcente. 'The Chat-brule, i. e. The 
Burnt Cat. It is alſo called Pucelle 
de Xaintonge, i. e. The Virgin of 
Xaintonge. This is a ſmall oblong 
Pear, ſhap'd much like the Martin 
Sec ; but differs from it in Colour: 
this being of a Colour on one 
Side, but of a dark-brown on the 
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ether; the Skin is ſmooth ; the 
Fleſh is tender, but dry; and, if 
kept a ſhort time, is apt to grow 


mealy. It is in eating the Latter- 


end of Oclober. 

45. PrRus ſativa, frutu autum- 
nali globoſo ſæſſili, ex albido flaveſeente. 
Le Beſidèri. It is ſo called from 
Heri, which is a Foreſt in Bretagne, 
between Rennes and Nantes, where 
this Pear was found. This is a 
middle- ſiz d round Pear, of a pale 


Green, inclining to a yellowiſh Co- 


Jour ; the Stalk is very long and 
lender; the Fleih is dry, and but 
very indifferent for eating; but it 
bakes well. It ripens the End of 
October. | 
46. Pv Rus /ativa, fructu bruma- 
Ii ſeſſili, e viridi flaveſcente, macu- 
la lo, utringue umbilicato, in ore ligue- 
feente. Tourn. The Craſane, or 
Bergamot Craſane. It is alſo called 
Beurre Plat, . .. The Flat Butter- 
ar. This is a middle: ſiz d Pear, 
ollow'd at the Crown like an Ap- 
ple: the Stalk is very long and 
crooked ; the Skin is rough, of a 
greeniſn- yellow Colcur when ripe, 
covered over with a ruſſet Coat; 
the Fleſh is extremely tender, and 
buttery, and is full of a rich ſugar'd 


Juice; and is the very beſt Pear of 


the Seaſon. This is in eating the 
Beginning of Nowember. Y 

47. PyRus ſativa, fructu bruma- 
Ii turbinato ſeſſili flaveſcente ſaccha- 
rato odorato, in ore ligueſcente. Tourn. 
Lanſac ou la Dauphine, z. e. The 


Lanſac or Dauphine Pear. This 


Pear is commonly about the Size of 
a Bergamot, of a roundiſh Figure, 
flat toward the Head; but a little 
produc'd toward the Stalk ; the Skin 
is ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh-green 
Colour; the Fleſh is yellow, tender, 
and melting ; the Juice is ſugar'd, 
and a little perfum'd; the Eye is 
very large, as is alſo the Flower; and 


- i © 
the Stalk' is long and ſtrait. When 
this Pear'is upon a Free-ſtock, and 
planted on à good Soil, it is one of 
the beſt Fruits of the Seaſon; but 
when it is on a Quince-ſtock, or 
upon a very dry Soil, the Fruit will 
be ſmall, ſtony, and worth little. It 
ripens the Beginning of November. 
48. Pr aus ſativa, fructu bruma- 


li oblongo, partim intenſe, partim di- 


lute ferrugineo, ſaccharato, odorato. 
Tourn. Martin Sec, . e. The Dry 
Martin. This is ſometimes called 
the Dry Martin of Champagne, to 
diſtinguiſh it from another Dry Mar- 


tin of Burgundy. This Pear is almoſt 


like the Rouſſelet in Sbape and Co- 


lour, which has occaſioned ſome 


Perſons to give it the Name of Win- 
ter Ruſſelet. It is an oblong Pear, 


whoſe Skin is of a deep - ruſſet Co- 


lour on one Side; but the other Side 
is inclining to a Red; the Fleſh is 
breaking and ſine; the Juice is ſu- 
gar'd, with a little Perfume; and if 
grafted on a Free- ſtock, is an excel - 


lent Pear; but if it be on a Quince- 


ſtoc k, it is very apt to be ſtony. It is in 


eating the Middle of Nowember ; but 


if they were permitted to hang their 
full time on the Tree, will keep 
good two Months. 8 
49. PrRxus ſativa, fructu bruma- 
li magno ſeſſili, e cinereo flaveſcente. 
Tourn, La Villaine d' Anjou, 7. e. 
The Villain of Anjou. It is alſo 
called Poire Tulipee, i. e. The Tu- 
lip-pear ; and Bigarrade, 7. e. The 
Great Orange. 'This is a large round 
Pear, with a very long lender Stalk ; 
the Skin is of a pale-yellow Colour; 
the Fleſh is breaking, but not very 
full of Juice. This is in eating the 
Middle of Nowember. — 
o. Pyrus ſativa, fructu bruma- 
li flaveſcente odoratiſſimo, pedicule 
craſſiori. Touru. Poire de gros queue, 
i. e, The Large-ſtalk'd Pear. This 
is a large roundiſh Pear, with a = 
ow - 


low Skin; the Stalk is very thick, 


from whence it had the Name; the 
Fleſh is breaking and dry, and has 


a very muſky Flavour; but it is apt 


to be ſtony, eſpecially if it be plant- 


ed in a dry Soil, or grafted on a 


Quince . ſtock, as are molt of the per- 
fum'd Pears. | 
: cr. Pyrus /ativa, fructu brumali 
turbinato rufeſcente odorato. TL'Ama- 
dote, 7. e. The Amadot Pear. 
This is a middle-ſiz'd Pear, ſome- 
what long, but flat at the Top ; the 
Skin is generally rough, and of a 
ruſſet Colour; the Fleſh is dry, and 
high-flavour'd, if grafted on a Free- 
ſtock, The Wood of this Tree is 
generally thorny, and is eſteemed the 
beſt Sort of Pears for Stocks to 
graft the meltingPears upon, becauſe 
it gives them ſome of its fine muſky 
Flavour. It is in eating the End 
of November; but will keep good 
fix Weeks. | | 
52. Prrvus ſativa, fruftu bruma- 
li, globoſo, dilute virente, tuberoſo, 
punctato, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. 
Petit Oin, 2. e. Little Lard Pear. 
It is alſo called Bouvar and Rouſette 
d' Anjou, 2. e. The Ruſſet of An- 
jou; and Amadont, and Marveille 
d'Hyver, 2. e. The Wonder of the 
Winter. This Pear is of the Size 


and Shape of the Ambret or Leſchaſ- 


ſerie; but the Skin is of a clear 
green Colour, and a little ſpotted; 
the Stalk is pretty long and ſlender; 
the Eye is large, and deeply hol- 
low'd; the Fleſh is extremely fine, 
and melting; the Juice is much ſu- 
gar'd, and has an agreeable muſky 
Flavour. It is in eating the End of 
Nowember, and moſt Part of Decem- 


Ver; and is eſteemed one of the beſt 


Fruits in that Seaſon. This 1s bet- 


ter on a Free- ſtock than upon th 
Quince. 


* 


"4 53. Pyrvus ſativa, fructu bruma- 


li longo e wiridi albicunte, in ore li- 
f 2 


FY 
gueſcente. Tourn. Louiſebonne, 14 
The Good Lewis Pear. This Pear 
15 ſhaped ſomewhat like the Se. Ger- 
main, or the Autumn Verte-longue; 
but is not quite ſo much pointed; 


the Stalk is very ſhort, fleſhy, and 


ſomewhat bent ; the Eye, and the 


Flower, are ſmall ; the Skin is very - 


ſmooth; the Colour is green, incline- 
ing to a white when ripe ; the Fleſh 
is extremely tender, and full of Juice, 
which is very ſweet, eſpecially when 
it grows upou a dry Soil; otherwiſe 
it is apt to be very large and ill- 
taſted, It is in eating the Latter - end 
of November, and the Beginning of 
December. 

54. Pyxus /ativa, fruftu bruma- 
li, tuberoſo, e viridi faveſcente, pun- 


Gato, ſaccharato. Tourn. Poire de 


Colmar, i. e. The Colmar Pear. Ir 
is alſo called Poire Manne, The 
Manna Pear; and Bergamotte tar- 
dive, The late Burgamot. This Pear 
is ſomewhat like a Bon crétien in 
Shape; but the Head is flat; the 
Eye is large, and deeply hollow'd ; 
the Middle is larger than the Head, 


and is ſlop'd toward the Stalk,which 


is ſhort, large, and a little bent; the 
Skin is green, with a few yellowiſh 
Spots; but is ſometimes a little co- 
loured on the Side next the Sun; 
the Fleſh is very tender, and the 
Juice is greatly ſugar'd. It is in 
eating the Latter-end of Nowember ; 
but will often keep good till Jaau- 
ary ; and is eſteemed one of the beſt 
Fruits of that Seaſon. | 

55. Prrvs /ative, fruFu bruma- 
li, globoſo, citriformi, faweſcints, 
punctato, in ore tiqueſcente, ſacchara- 


to, odoratiſſime. Journ. L'Eſchaſſe- . 


rie. It is alſo called Verte-longye 
d' Hyver, 7. e. The Winter long- 
green Pear; and Befideri Landri, 
1. e. The Landry Wilding. This 
Pear is ſhaped like a Citron ; the 


Skin is ſmooth, and of a green Co- 


jour, 
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[oar, with fome Bpots while it hangt 
on the Tree; but, as it ripens, it 
becomes of a yellowiſh Colour ; the 
Stalk is trait and long ; the Eye is 
ſmall, and not hollow'd ; the Fleſh 
is melting, and buttery ; the Juice 
is ſugar'd, with a little Perfume. It 
is in eating the Latter-end of Novem- 
ber, and continues good till Cr,. 
56. Pyrvs ſativa, fructu bruma- 
Ii lunge, e viridi flaveſcente, in ore 
liqueſcente, ſaccharato. Tourn, Le 
Virgoule, or La Virgouleuſe. It is 
alſo called Bujaleuf, and Chambret- 
te; and Poire de Glaſſe, 7. e. The 


Ice Pear, in Gaſcoigne; but it is call- 


ed Virgoule, from a Village of that 
Name in the Neighbourhood of Sr. 
Leonard in Limouſin, where it was 
raiſed, and ſent to Paris, by the Mar- 
quis of Chambret. This Pear is 
large, long, and of a green Colour, 
 Inclining to yellow, as it ripens : the 
'Stalk is ſhort, fleſhy, and a little 
bent; the Eye is of a middling Size, 
and a little hollow'd ; the Skin is 
very ſmooth, and ſometimes a 
little colour'd towards the Sun; the 
Fleſh is melting, and full of a rich 
Juice. It is in eating the Latter- 


end of Nowember, and will continue. 


good till January; and is eſteemed 
one of the beſt Fruits of the Seaſon; 
Hut the Tree is very apt to produce 
, vigorous Shoots ; and the Bloſſoms 
being generally produc'd at the ex- 
treme Part of the Shoot, where they 


areſhorten'd, the Fruit will be intirely 


cut away, which is the Reaſon it is 
.condemn'd as a bad Bearer; but 
| when it is grafted on a Free-ſtock, it 
ought to be allowed at leaſt forty 


Feet to ſpread : and, if upon a 


Quince - ſtock, it ſhould be allowed 
.upward of thirty Feet, and the 
Branches trained in againſt the Eſpa- 
lier or Wall, at full Length, 'in an 


horizontal Poſition, as they are pro- 
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duced. Where this Tree is thus 
treated, it will bear very plentiful- 


ly. a 

97 Ptrvs Sativa ſpinoſa, ructu 
206d, ili, ferugineo, in * 
ſcente, ſatebarato, odoratiſſimo. Tourn. 
Poire d' Ambrette. This is fo call - 
ed from its muſky Flavour, which 
reſembles the Smell of the Sweet 
Sultan Flower, which is called Am- 
brette in France. This Pear is like 
the Leſchaſſerie in Shape, but is of a 


ruſſet Colour; the Eye is larger, 


and more hollow'd ; the Fleſh is 
melting, and the Juice is riehly ſu- 


| 2 and perfum'd ; the Seeds are 
large and black, and the Cells in 


which they are lodg'd are very 
large; the Wood is very thorny, 
eſpecially when grafted on Free- 
ſtocks. The Fruit is in eating the 
Latter-end of Nowember, and conti- 
nues good till the Latter-end of Ja- 
nuary; and is eſteemed a very good 
Fruit by moſt People. | 
58. Px Rus ſativa, fructu bruma- 
li, magno, pyramidato, albido, in ore 
ligueſcente, ſaccharato, odorato. Journ. 
Epine d'Hyver, 7. e. Winter-thorn 
Pear. 'This is a large fine Pear, 
nearly of a pyramidal Figure ; the 


Skin is ſmooth, and of a pale-green 


Colour, inclining to yellow as it ri- 


pens ; the Stalk is ſhort-and ſlender; 


the Fleſh is melting and buttery; the 
Juice is very ſweet ; and, in a dry 
Seaſon, is highly perfumed ; but 
when it is planted on a moiſt Soil, 
or the Seaſon proves wet, it is very 
inſipid ; ſo that it ſhould never be 
Planted on a ſtrong Soil. It ripens 
the End of November, and will con- 
tinue good two Months. 

59. Prrus ſativa, fruftu bruma- 
li longo, e viridi flaveſeente, in ore 
ligueſcente. Teurn. La Saint Ger- 
main, i. e. The St. Germain Pear. 


It is alſo called L'Inconnue de la 
Fare, i, e. The Unknown of La Fare: 


1 


PY 

it being firſt diſcovered upon the 
Banks of a River which is called by 
that Name, in the Pariſh of Sz. Ger- 
main. This is a large long Pear, of 
a yellowiſh-green Colour when ripe; 
the Fleſh is melting, and very full of 


Juice; which in a dry Seaſon, or if 
planted on a warm dry Soil, is very 


{weet ; but when it is planted on a 
moiſt Soil, the Juice is very apt to be 
harſh and auſtere ; which renders it 
leſs eſteemed by ſome Perſons ; tho 
in general it is greatly valued, This 
is in eating the End of Nowember ; 
but will many times continue good 
till Chriſtmas. - 5 
60. PxRus ſativa, fructu bruma- 
li tuberaſo ſubacido flaweſcente puncta- 
o. Tourn. Saint Auſtin. This is 
about the Size of a middling Virgeu- 


{i Pear; but is ſome what ſhorter, 


and ſlenderer near the Stalk ; the Skin 
is of a fine citron Colour, ſpotted 
with red on the Side next the Sun ; 
the Fleſh is tender, but not buttery; 
and is pretty full of Juice, which is 


often a little ſharp ; which to ſome 


Perſons is diſagreeable, but others 
value it on that Account. This is 
in eating in December ; and will 
continue good two Months. 

61. Px Rus ſativa, fructu bruma- 
li pyramidato, partim purpureo, punttis 
nigris conſperſp, flaveſcente. Tourn. 
Bon- crétien d'Eſpagne, . e. The 
Spaniſh Bon-cretien. This is a large 
Pear, of a pyramidal Form, of a fine 
red or purple Colour on the Side 
next the Sun, and full of ſmall black 


Spots; the other Side is of a pale-yel- 


low Colour ; the Fleſh is breaking ; 
and, when it is ona light richSoil, 


and grafted on a Free · ſtock, it: Juice 


is very ſweet. It ripens in the Be- 
dgdinning of December, and will con- 
tinue good a Month, or fix Weeks. 
If this be grafted on a Quince-ftock, 
it is very apt to be dry and ſtony: 


— 


FP 
this is a very good Fruit for bake- 
ing. | 

62. 
li magno oblongo turbinato ferrugi- 
neo, utringue umbilicato. Tourn. Poire 
de Livre, i. e. The Pound Pear. It 
is alſo called Groſs Ratteau Gris, 
i. e. The Grey - rak'd Pear; and Poire 


d' Amour, 2. . The lovely Pear. Ia , 


England this is called Parkinſon's 
Warden, or the Black Pear of Wor- 
cefler. This is a very large Pear, 
each of which commonly weighs a 
Pound or more ; the Skin is rough, 
and of an qbſcure red Colour on the 


Side next the Sun; but ſomewhat. 


paler on the other Side; the Stalk: is 
very ſhort, and the Eye is greatly 
hollow'd. This is not fit for eating, 
but bakes or ſtews exceeding well; 


and js in Seaſon from Mast to 
Chriſtmas. | 


63. Pryxus ſativa, frudlu bruma- 
li parvo flaveſcente, maculis rubris 
comſperſo. Journ. Beſi de Caſioy, 


in Bretagne, where it was diſcovered, 


and paſſes under the Name of Rouſ- 
ſet d' Anjou. 


Butter- pear. This is a ſmall oblong 


Pear, of a yellowiſh Colour, ſpotted 


with red: the Fleſh is melting, and 
the Juice is very rich. It is in eat- 
ing in December and January, This 
15 a prodigious Bearer, and common- 
ly produces its Fruit in large Clul- 


ters, provided it be not too much 


Pravs ſativa, fruftu bruma- © 


- 7. e. The Wilding of Caſey, a Foreſt 


It is alſo called Petit 
Beurre d'Hyver, i. e. Small Winter 


pruned ; for it generally produces 


its Bloſſom buds at the Extremityof 
1ts Shoots ; which if ſhortened, the 
Fruit would be cut away. There 


was a Tree of this Kind in the Gar- 


dens of Camden -Houſe, near Kenſing- 


ten; which generally produced a 


great Quantity of Fruit. 
64. Prrus ſativa, fructu bruma- 
li turbinato inæguali, ventre tumida, 


fartim 
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partim purpurea, partim flaveſcente. 


Tourn. Ronville. It is alſo called 


Hocrenaiile and Martin-fire, f. e. The 


Lord Martin Pear. This Pear is 
about the Size and Shape of a large 
Rouſſelet; the Eye is of a middling 
Size, and hollow 'd a little; the Mid- 
dle of the Pear is generally ſwell'd 
more on one Side than on the other; 
but is equally extended toward the 
Stalk ; the Skin is very ſmooth and 


ſoft, and is of a lively-red Colour 
next the Sun ; but on the other Side 


it changes yellow as it ripens : the 
Fleſh is breaking, and full of Juice, 
which is very ſweet, and a little per- 
fum'd; but if grafted on a Quince- 
ſtock, is very apt to be ſmall and 
ſtony. 55 

65. PyRus ſativa, fructu bruma- 


li citriformi flaveſcente duro moſcha- 


te edoratiſſimo. Tourn. Citron d'Hy- 
ver, i. e. The Winter Citron 
Pear. 
Orange Pear, in ſome Places. This 
is a pretty large Pear, in Shape and 
Colour very like an Orange or Ci- 
tron, from whence it had its Name : 
the Fleſh. is hard and dry, and very 
ſubject to be ſtony ; for which Rea- 
ſons it is not valued as an eating 
Pear; but will bake very well. It 


3s in Seaſon from December to March. 


66. Px Rus ſativa, fructu bruma- 
Ii oblongo, e viridi flaveſcente, ſaccha- 
rato, ſaporis auſteri. Tourn. Rouſ- 
ſelet d' Hyver, 7. e. The Winter 
Ruſſelet. This is by ſome ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame Pear as 1s called the 
Dry Martin; but it is very different 


from that in ſeveral Particulars: the 
Colour of this is a greeniſh Yellow, 
inclining to brown ; the Stalk is long. 
and flender, and the Fleſh is buttery 
and melting, and generally full of 
Juice, which is very ſweet ; but the 


Skin is apt to contain an auſtere 


Juice; ſo that if it be not pared, it 
is apt to be difagreeable to many 


4 


It is alſo called the Muſk - 


p Y 


Perſons Palates. It is in eating in 


January and February. | 
67. PxRus ſativa Pictawienſis, 

Fructu brumali globoſo feffili ſaccha 

rato odoralo. Tourn. Poire Portail; 


- 2. e. The Gate Pear. This Pear was 


diſcovered in the Province of Poictou: 


where it was ſo much eſteemed, that 
they preferr'd it to moſt other Fruit: 


tho', in the Opinion of moſt curious 
Judges, it does not deſerve tlie great 
Character which is given to it; for 
it rarely happens, that it proves 
good for eating, being generally dry, 
ſtony, and hard, unleſs in extraordi- 


nary Seaſons, and upon a very good 


Soil. This muſt always be grafted 
on a Free- flock, and ſhould bg 
Planted on a light rich Soil; and in 
very dry Seaſons the Trees ſhould be 
watered, otherwiſe the Fruit will be 


ſtony. It is in Seaſon from Fanua- 


ry to March, and bakes well. 

68. Prrvs /ativa, fructu bruma- 
li magno globoſo flaveſcente, pundis 
rufis conſperſo. Tourn. Franc-real. 
It is alſo called Fin-or d'Hyver, 
1. e. The Golden - end of Winter. 
This is a very large Pear, almoſt of 
a globular Figure; the Skin is yel- 
low, ſpotted with red; the Stalk is 
ſhort, and the Wood of the Tree 
pith : the Fleſh of this Pear is dry, 
and very apt to be ſtony; but it 
bakes exceeding well, and continues 
good from January till March. 

69. Prrvus ſativa, fructu bruma- 
li turbinato ſeſſili ſubaci do flaveſeente, 
punctis aſperioribus conſperſo. Tourn. 
Bergamotte Bugi. It is alſo called 


Bergamotte de Paſque, i. e. The 


Eaſter Bergamot. It is a large Pear, 


almoſt round; but is a little produ- 


ced in Length towards theStalk; the 
Eye is flat, and the Skin is green, 
having many rough Protuberances 
like Spots diſperſed all over; but, 
as it ripens, becomes yellowiſn; the 
Fleſh is break irg, and in a good 

| SGeaſon 
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Sealon the Juice is ſweet; but it 
muſt have a Free- ſtock, and South- 
eaſt Wall, and have a good Soll ; 
otherwiſe it is apt to be ſtony and 
| auſtere. It is in eating from Febru- 


ary till April. 


70. Le Muscar p' ALLEMAN, 
7. e. The German Muſcat, This 1s 
an excellent Pear, more long than 
round, of the Shape of the Winter- 
royal; but is leis toward the Eye, 
and is more ruſſet, and of a red Co- 
lour next the Sun; it is buttery, 
melting, and a little muſky. This 
is in eating in March, April, and 
ſometimes in May, when it keeps ſo 
8 | 
71. LE Bzxrxcaworre D' Hor- 
LAN DE, i. e. The Holland Bergamot: 
it is large and round, of the Shape 
of the ordinary Bergamot, but a lit - 
tle more produced toward the Stalk. 
The Colour is greeniſh ; the Fleſh 
is half-buttery and tender; theJuice 
is highly flavoured. This is a very 
* Pear, and will keep till April. 
72. Le PofRE DE NaeLEs, i. e. 
The Pear of Naples. This is a pret- 
ty large, long, greeniſh Pear; the 
_ Fleſhis half-breaking ; the Juice is 
ſweet, and a little vinous. It is in 
eating in March. I am- in doubt 
whether this Pear is not in ſome 
Places taken for a Saint Germain ; 
for there is a Pear in ſome Gar- 
dens very like the Saint Germain, 
which will keep till April; and this 
Pear agrees with the Characters of 
that. It is called in England The 
Eaſter St. Germain. | BY 
73. Prrvs ſativa, fructu bruma- 
I magno pyramidato, e flavo nonnihil 
rubente. Tourn, Bon-cretien d' Hy- 
ver, i. e. The Winter Bon-cretien 
Pear. This Pear is very large and 
long, of a pyramidal Figure; the 
dkinis of a yeliowiſh Colour; but 
the Side next the Sun inclines to a 
oft Red; the Fleſh is tender and 
Vor. III. Sk 
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breaking, and is very full of rich 
ſugar'd Juice. This is eſteemed. in 
France one of the beſt Winter Pears ; 
but in England it is ſeldom ſo good; 
tho” I am fully ſatisfied, if it were 
grafted on a Free- ſtock, and planted 
in a good Soil, againſt a Wall expo- 
{ed to the South-eaſt, and the Bran- 
ches train'd at full Length, it might 
be render'd more acceptable than it 
is at preſent in Fxgland. 
74. PyRus ſativa, fruftu bruma- 

li magno, cydoni æ facie, partim fiavs, 
partim purpureo. Tourn. Catillac or 
Cadillac. This is a large Pear, ſha- 
ped ſomewhat like a Quince; the 
Skin is, for the moſt part, of a yellow 
Colour, but changes to a deep Red 
on the Side next the Sun; the Fleſh 
is hard, and the Juice auftere ; but 
it is a very good Fruit for baking; 
and being a plentiful Bearer, de- 
ſerves a Place in every good Col- 
lection of Fruit. It will be good 
from Chriſtmas to April, or longer. 
75. Praus ſativa, fructu bruma- 

li oblongo flaveſcente; punctis rubris 
conſperſo. La Paſtorelle. This Pear 
15 of the Size and Shape of a fine 
Rouſſelet; the Stalk is ſhort and 
crooked ; the Skin is ſomewhat 
rough, of a yellowiſh Colour, ſpot- 
ted with Red ; the Fleſh 1s tender 
and buttery ; and when it grows on 
a dry Soil, the Juice is very {weet 
but on a wet Soil, or in moiſt Years, 


it is ſubje& to have an auſtere Taſte. 
This Pear is in eating in February 


and March. 
76. Pyrvs ſativa, fructu brama- 
Ji ſeffili, partim flaveſcente, partim 
. purpuraſcente,. Journ. La Double 
Fleur, 7. e. The double-fiowering 
Pear. This is {o called, becauſe the 
Flowers have a double Range of Pe- 
tals or Leaves. It is a large ſhort 


Pear; the Stalk is long and ſtrait: 


the Skin is very ſmooth, and of a 
yellowiſh Colour; but the Side next 
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the Sun is commonly of a fine red 
or purple Colour. This is by ſome 
eſteemed for eating; but it is gene- 
rally too auſtere in this Country for 


that Purpoſe. It is the beſt Pear in 


the World for Baking or Compoſts. 
It is good from February to May. 

77. Prxus ſativa, frudtu bruma- 
li oblongo, partim flawveſcente, partim 
purpuraſcente. Saint Martial. It 1s 


alſo called in ſome Places Poire An- 


gelique, i.e. The Angelic Pear. 


This Pear is oblong, in Shape like 


the Bon- crẽtien; but not ſo large, 
and a little flatter at the Crown; it 
has a very long Stalk ; the Skin is 


ſmooth and yellowiſh ; but on the 
Side next the Sun it turns to a pur- 


pliſh Colour; the Fleſh 1s tender 
and buttery, and the Juice 1s very 


ſweet. This is in eating in Februa- 
ry and March, and will keep very 


long. 

78. Py Rus ſativa, fru bruma- 
li oblongo, partim albido, partim pur- 
pureo odorato, ſaccharato. La Poire 
de Chaumontelle, or Beſi de Chau- 
montelle, 7. e. The Wilding of Chau- 
montelle. This Pear is in Shape 


ſomewhat like the Autumn Beurré, 


but is flatter at the Crown: the Skin 


is a little rough, of a pale-green Co- 


Jour ; but turns to a purpliſh Colour 
next the Sun; the Fleſh is melting; 
the Juice is very rich, and a little 
perfum'd. It is in eating from No- 
vember to Fanuary ; and is eſteemed 
by ſome as the beſt late Pear yet 
known. | 

79. PrRus ſativa, frudtu bruma- 


Ii globoſo ſeſſili cinereo, maculis amplis 


ebſcurioribus conſperſo. Tourn. Car- 


melite. This is a middle-ſiz d Pear, : 


of a roundiſh Form; the Skin is of 
a grey Colour on one Side; but is 
rclining to a red on the other, hav- 
ing ſome broad Spots of a dark Co- 
lour all over; the Fleſh is common- 
ly hard and dry, ſo that it is not ve- 
| 6 
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ry much eſteemed: it is in Seaſon | 


in March. 

80. Py Rus ſatiua, fructu bruna- 
li maximo pyramidato, dilute wirente, 
The Union Pear; otherwiſe called 
Dr. Uwvedale's St. Germain. This 


is a very large long Pear, of a deep. 


green Colour ; but the Side next the 
Sun doth ſometimes change to a red 
as it ripens. This is not fit for eat- 
ing, but bakes very well ; and being 
a great Bearer, and a very large 
Fruit, deſerves a Place in eve 
good Collection. It is in Seaſon 
from Chriſtmas to April. 5 
There are many other Sorts of 
Pears, which are ſtill continued in 
ſome old Gardens; but as thoſe here 
mentioned are the beſt Sorts know 
at preſent, it would be needleſs to 
enumerate a great Quantity of ordi- 


_ nary Fruit; ſince every one who 


intends to plant Fruits, will rather 
chooſe thoſe which are the moſt va- 


lu'd, the Expence and Trouble be- 


ing the ſame for a bad Sort of Fruit 
as a good one. Indeed I have in- 
ſerted many more than are really 


worth planting, in order to pleaſe 


ſuch who are fond of a great Varie- 
ty : but whoever hath a mind to 
make choice of ſuch only as are 
good, may eaſily diſtinguiſh them, by 
attending to the Account given of 
each Sort; and hereby every Perſon 
is at Liberty to pleaſe. himſelf; for 
it 15 not every one who prefers a 
Beurre Pear, tho” that is generally 
elteemed the very veſt in its proper 
Seaſon : there are ſome who admire 


the Meſſire Jean for the Firmneſs 


of its Fleſh, which to others is 2 


great Objection againſt it; ſo that 
as ſome eſtcem the breaking, and 


others the melting Pears, I have diſ- 
tinguiſhed them by theirDeſcriptions 
in ſuch a manner, that every one 
may make choice of the Kinds of 
Fruit which are agreeable to their 


Palates; 
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Plates ; and the different Seaſons 
in which each Kind is in eating, be- 


ing exhibited (allowing a little for 


the Difference of Seaſons, which are 


earlier ſome Years than others), it 


is not very difficult for a Perſon to 


make a Collection of good Pears to 
ſucceed each other throughout the 


Seaſon of theſe Fruits, both for eat- 
ing and baking. | | 
The Time of each Fruit ripening, 


as here ſet dawn, is taken at a Me- 
dium for ſeven Years, and in the 


Neighbourhood of London, where all 
Sorts of Fruit generally ripen a Fort- 
night or three Weeks earlier than in 
almoſt any Part of Erg/and ; and it 
1s very obvious to every Perſon, who 
will attend to the Culture of Fruit- 
trees, that their Time of ripening is 


zccclerated by long Cultivation; 


tor many of the Sorts of Pears, which 
ſome Years paſt rarely became ripe 
in England, unleſs they grew againſt 


the beſt aſpected Walls, are now 


found to ripen extremely well on 
Eſpaliers and Dwarfs ; and thoſe 
Pears which ſeldom were in eating 
till January, are ripe two Months 
earlier: there is alſo a very great 
Difference in their time of ripening 
in different Seaſons ; for I have 
known the Fruit of a Pear-tree in 
one Year all ripe and gone by the 


Middle of October; and the very 
next Year the Fruit of the ſameT'ree 


has not been fit to eat till the End 
of December; ſo that Allowance 
ſhould be made for theſe Accidents. 
The Beſt de Chaumontelle Pear, 
about thirty Years paſt, was ſeldom 
fit to eat before February; and has 
continued good till the Middle of 
April: but now this Pear is com- 
monly ripe in Nowember ; and when 
it is planted on a warm Soil, and 
againſt a good-aſpeted Wall, it is 
in eating the Middle of O@ober. 
This ſorwarding of the ſeveral kinds 
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of Pears may be in ſome meaſure 
owing to the Stocks upon which 
they are grafted ; for if they are 
grafted upon early Summer Pear- 
ſtocks, they will ripen much earlier 
than when they are upon hard Win- 
ter Pear-ſtocks : and if ſome of the 
very ſoft melting Pears were grafted 
upon ſuch Stocks as are raiſed from 
tne moſt auſtere Fruit, fuch as are 
never fit to eat, and of which the beſt 
Perry is made, it would improve 
thoſe Fruits, and continue them 
much longer good; or if the com- 
mon Free- ſtocks were firſt grafted 
with any of theſe hard Winter Pears. 
and when they have grown a Vear, 
then to graft or bud theſe ſoft melt- 
ing Pears upon them, it would have 
the ſame Effect; but the Pears ſo 
raiſed will require a Vear's more 
Growth in the Nurſery; and conſe- 
quently cannot be ſold at the ſame 


Price as thoſe which are raiſed in the 


common Method, theſe requiring to 
be twice budded or grafted ; ſo that 
there is double Labour, beſide ſtand- 
ing a full Vear longer: but this 
Difference in the firſt Expence of the 
Trees is not worth regarding by any 
Perſon who is deſirous to have good 
Fruit: for the ſetting out in a right 
way is that which every one ſhould 
be the moſt careful of; ſince by 
miſtaking at firſt, much time is loſt; 
and an After-expence of new Trees 
often attends it. f 
Another Cauſe of Fruits ripening 


earlier now, than they formerly did, 


may be from the Length of time 
they have been cultivated ; for it 1s 
very certain, that moſt Sorts of 
Plants have been greatly forwarded 
and improved by Culture, within 
the Space of thirty or forty Years, as 
may be known from the ſeveral Sorts 
of eſculent Plants, which are culti- 
vated in the Kitchen-gardens ; and of 


which Sorts there are many Which 
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are annually improving: and if we 
look back to the beſt French Au- 
thors, who have written on the Sub- 


;ject of Fruit: trees, we ſhall find, that 
the times of ripening of many Sorts 


of Pears are put down a Month or 
fix Weeks later about fifty Years 
ago, than they are now found to 
ripen about Paris : and here about 
London it is much the ſame; for I 
cannot find they are the leaſt for- 
warder in the times of their ripening 
at Paris, than at London. | 
The ripening of theſe Fruits may 
alſo be accelerated by the Method of 
pruning and managing theſe Trees, 


which are greatly improved within 


the Space of a few Years paſt; for 


if we look into the Directions which 


are given by the beſt Writers on this 
Subject, we ſhall ſoon diſcover how 


little they knew forty Years ago, of 
the true Method of pruning and 
managing all Sorts of Fruit-trees, 
fcarce one of them making any Dif- 
ference in the Management of the 
different Kinds of Fruit. | 
Pears are propagated by budding 
or grafting them upon Stocks of 
their own Kind; which are com- 
monly called Free-ſtocks, or upon 
Quince-ſtocks, or White-thorn ; up- 
on all which theſe Fruits will take ; 
but the latter Sort of Stock is now 
ſeidom uſed, becauſe they never keep 
Pace in their Growth with the Fruit 
budded or grafted upon them ; as 
alſo becauſe the Fruit upon ſuch 
Stocks are commonly drier, and more 
apt to be ſtony, than when they are 
upon Pear-ſtocks. Quince - ſtocks 
are greatly uſed in the Nurſeries for 
all Sorts of Pears which are deſigned 
for Dwarfs or Walls, in order to 
check the Luxuriancy of their 
Growth, ſo that they may be kept 
within Compaſs better than upon 
Free- ſtocks. But againſt the gene- 
ral Uſe of theſe Stocks, for all Sorts 
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of Pears indifferently, there are very 


great Objections: 1ft, Becauſe ſome. 
Sorts of Pears will not thrive upon 


theſe Stocks, but in two or three Years 


will decay, or at moſt will but juſt 
keep alive, 2dly, Moſt of the Sorts 
of hard breaking Pears are rendered 
ſtony, and good for little; ſo that 


whenever any of theſe Sorts are thug * 


mjudiciouſly raiſed, the Fruit, altho” 
the Kind be ever ſo good, is con- 
demn'd as good for nothing, by ſuch 
as are not well acquainted with it, 
when the Fault is intirely owing to 
the Stock on which it was grafted. 
On the contrary, moſt melting but- 
tery Pears are greatly improved by 


being upon Quince-ftocks, provided 


they are planted on a ſtrong Soil: 
but if the Ground be very dry and 
gravelly, no Sort of Pear will do 


well upon Quince - ſtocks in ſuch 
Places. | 


Theſe general Directions being gi- 


ven, there is no Occaſion to repeat any 
Part of the Method in which theſe 


Stocks are raiſed, and the Fruits 


budded or grafted thereon; which 
has been already mentioned under 
the Article of Nur/erzes. 


The Diſtance which thefe Trees 


ſhold be planted either againſt Walls 
or Eſpaliers, muſt not be leſs than 
thirty Feet : but if they are planted 
forty Feet, it will be better ; for if 
they have not room to ſpread on 


each Side, it will be impoſſible to 


preſerve them in good Order, eſpe- 
cially thoſe on Free- ſtocks; for the 
more theſe Trees are pruned, the 


more they will ſhoot ; and, as I be- 


fore ſaid, many Sarts of Pears pro- 
duce their Bloſſom-buds firſt at the 
Extremity of the former Year's 
Shoots, ſo that when they are ſhort- 
en'd, the Fruit will be cut away; 
and this cannot be avoided, where 
the Trees have not room allow'd in 
their firſt planting. : 
This 
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This Diſtance, I doubt not, will 


be objeded to, by many who have 


not fully attended to the Growth of 
theſe Trees; eſpecially as it hath 
been the general Practice of moſt 
Gardeners, to plant thefe Trees at 
leſs than half the Diſtance which is 
here mention'd : but whoever wall 
be at the Trouble to view any of 
theſe Trees which have been ſome 
Years ſtanding, will always find, 


Where by Accident one of theſe 


Trees has been planted againſt a 
Building, where the Branches have 


had room to ſpread, that this Tree 


has produc'd more Fruit than twelve 
Trees which have been crouded 


_ cloſe, and have not had room for 


their Branches to extend. There 
are ſome Pear-trees now growing 


Which ſpread more than fifty Feet 


in Length, and are upward of twenty 


Feet high, which produce a much 


greater Quantity of Fruit than, if 
there had been three T'rees they wolud 
have done, in the ſame room, as 
there are Examples enough to prove, 
where Trees are planted againſt 
Houſes, and the Ends of Buildings, 
at about twelve Feet, or much lefs 
Diſtance ; becauſe there is Height 
of Walling for them to grow ; which 
is the Reaſon commonly given by 
thoſe who plant theſe Trees ſo cloſe 
together. But one Tree will bear 
more Fruit, when the Branches are 
train'd horizontally, than three or 
four Trees, whoſe Branches are led 
upright : and there never can be any 
Danger of the upper Part of the Wall 
being left naked or unfurniſh'd; for 
| have ſeen a Pear-tree which has 
ſpread more than fifty Feet in Width, 
and cover'd the Wall upward of 


thirty-ſix Feet in Height. This was 


a Summer Ban-cretien Pear, and was 
extremely fruitful, which rarely hap- 
pens to this Sort when they are not 
allow'd a large Share of room. 'The 


and extended near 


WO - 
fineſt Tree of this Sort of Pear which 
I ever have ſeen, was a large Stan- 
dard - tree, in my own Poſſeſſion, 
whoſe Stem was not more than ten 
Feet high, where the Branches 
came out regularly on every Side, 
thirty Feet 
from the Trunk, many of which 
were by the Weight of the Fruit in 
Summer brought down to the 
Ground; ſo were obliged to be ſup- 


ported with Poles all around the 


Tree toward the Extremity of the 
Branches, to prevent their lying up- 
on the Ground; and this Tree had 
its Branches ſo diſpos'd as to form a 
natural Parabola of forty Feet in 


Height, bearing from the loweſt to 


the higheſt Branches : ſo that in a 
kindly. Seaſon, when the Bloſſoms 
eſcaped the Froſt, it hath produc'd 
upward of two thouſand Pears 


which were much better flavour'd 


than any of the ſame Sort, which L 
have yet taſted, This Inſtance L 
mention, only to ſhew how much 
one of theſe Trees will ſpread, if 
proper room is allowed it; and alſo 
to obſerve, that as the Branches of 
this Tree had never been ſhorten'd, 
ſo they were fruitful to their Extre- 
mities. This ſhews the Abturdity of 
the French Gardeners, who do not 
allow more than ten or twelve Feet 
Diſtance to theſe Trees; and ſome 
of their molt approved Writers on 
this Subject have adviſed the plant- 
ing an Apple-tree between the Pear- 


trees, where they are allowed twelve 


Feet; and yet theſe Authors after- 
ward ſay, that a good Pear-tree will 
ſnoot three Feet each Way in one 
Year : therefore, according to their 
own Account, the Trees ſo planted 
muſt nave their Branches meet to- 
gether in two or three Years at molt ; 
and what muſt be the Caſe with ſuch 
Trees, in five or fix Years, is not 
difficult to KW. But this Method 
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of Planting has not been peculiar to 
the French; ſor moſt of the Gardens 
in England have been little better 
planted. Indeed, thoſe Perſons who 
were intruſted with the making and 


planting moſt of the Engliſh Gar- 


dens, had little Skill of their own ; 
ſo were obliged to follow the Dire- 
ctions of the French Gardeners ; of 


whom they had ſo great an Opinion, 


as to get their Books tranſlated ; and 
to theſe have added ſome trifling 
Notes, which rather betrays their 
Weakneſs : for where they have ob- 
jected to the little room which their 
Authors bad allowed to theſe Trees, 


they have, at the moſt, allow'd them 


but three Feet more: from which it 
is plain, they had not conſider'd the 
natural Growth of the Trees ; and 
whoever departs from Nature, may 
be juſtly pronounc'd an unſkilful 
Gardener. 

As moſt of the Engl; Gardens 
have been made and pianted by 
Perſons of little Judgment, it is very 
rare to find any of them which pro- 


duce much Fruit; for although many 


of theſe Gardens have been totally 
altered, and new-planted, yet they 
have ſeldom been much alter'd for 
the better; and the Poſſeſſors have 
been put to the Expence of removing 
the old Trees, alſo the Earth of their 
Borders, and to purchaſe new Trees, 
which have bern planted perhaps a 
Foot or two farther aſunder, than 
the old Trees, which were remov'd: 
fo that when the young Trees have 
grown a few Years, they were in the 
ſame Condition as the old, and it 
has been the Loſs of ſo many Years 
to the Owner. But this will con- 
ſtantly be the Caſe, when 1t is the 
Intereſt of the Perſons employ'd, 
who can ſell ſo many young Trees; 


and the planting of three times the 


Number of T'rees in a Garden, 
more than is proper, may in ſome 


P 


meaſure be aſcrib'd to the ſame; 
though, in many Inſtances, I ſhould 
be inclinable to think it has proceed- 
ed from Ignorance, rather than De. 
ſign. 8 

But where Fruit- trees have been 


thus injudiciouſly planted, if the 


Stocks are healthy and good, the 
beſt way to recover this Loſs is, to 
dig up two or three, and leave every 
third or fourth Tree, according to 


the Diſtance which they were plant- 


ed; and ſpread down the Branches 


of thoſe which are left horizontally, 


I mean,-all ſuch as are capable of 
being ſo brought down; but thoſe 
which are too ſtubborn for this, 


ſhould be cut off near the Stem, 


where there will be new Shoots 
enough produced to furniſh the Wall 
or Eipalier : and if the Sort of Fruit 
is not the ſame as defired, the young 
Branches may be budded the fame 
Summer, or grafted the following 
Spring, with any ether Sort of Pear; 
and hereby many Years may be 
ſaved; for one of theſe old Trees 
will ſpread to a much greater 
Length, and produce more Fruit, 
when thus managed, in three Years, 
than a new Tree will in ten or 
twelve; eſpecially if the Ground is 
mended. This is a Method which 
I have practiſed with great Succeſs, 
where I have been employed to 
amend the Blunders of theſe great 
Gardeners, as they are ſtiled; and 
hereby the Walls and Eſpaliers have 
been well furniſh'd in a few Years. 
Bat the next thing to be done, af. 
ter being furniſh'd with proper 
Trees, is the preparing of the 


Ground to receive them; in doing 


which, there ſhould be great Regard 
had to the Nature of the Soil where 
the Trees are to grow: for if it is a 
ſtrong ſtiff Land, and ſubje& to Wet 
in the Winter, the Borders ſhould be 
ratied as much above the Level of 
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the Ground as you conveniently 
can. And if under the good Soil 
there is a ſufficient Quantity of 
Lime, Rubbiſh, or Stones, laid, to 
prevent the Roots of the Trees from 
running downward, it will be of 
great Service to the Trees. The 
Borders for theſe ſhould not be leſs 
than eight Feet broad ; but if they 
are twelve, it will be ll better. 
And as theſe Borders may be plant- 
ed with ſuch Sorts of eſculent Plants 
as do not grow large, or whoſe 
Roots do not grow deep, or mat to- 

gether on the Surface, theſe will do 
no Harm to the Pear- trees; for 
theſe are not fo nice in their Culture 
as Peach and NeRarine-trees; ſo 


the turning of the Ground, and 
mending of it, for theſe Crops, will 


rather improve, than injure the 
Trees ; provided the Plants do not 
made the Trees, or are not ſuffer'd 
to ſtand too long upon the Borders. 
But all the Cabbage-kind, as alſo 
Beans, ſhould be excluded from theſe 
Borders; becauſe they root deep in 
the Ground, and draw much Nou- 
riſhment from the Trees. - 

But if the Sail is ſhallow, and the 
Bottom is either Gravel or Chalk, 
there muſt be a ſufficient Depth of 
good Earth laid upon the Borders, 
ſo as to make them two Feet and an 
half deep ; for if the Ground is not 
of this Depth, the Trees will not 
thrive well. And in doing of this, 
I muſt caution every Perſon not to 
dig oat the Gravel in a Trench (as 
is by ſome practis'd), and fill this 
Trench with good Earth; for by ſo 
doing, when the Roots of the Trees 
are extended to the Width of the 
Trench, they will meet with the 
Gravel, which will ſtop them; ſo 
that they will be confin'd, as if they 
were in Tubs of Earth, whereby the 
Trees will be ſoon ſpoiled: therefore 
when the Gravel or Chalk is re- 
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moved, it ſhould be intirely taken 


away over the whole Garden: other- 
wiſe it will be better to raiſe the 
whole Border above it. | 

If the Garden is to be new-made 
from a Field, then all the good 
Earth on the Surface ſhould be care- 
fully preſerved ; and if the good 
Ground is taken out where the 


Walks are deſign'd to be made, and 


laid upon the Borders, or in the 
Quarters, it will add to the Depth 


of the Soil, and ſave Expence in 


bringing in of new Earth. If the 
Ground can be prepared one Vear 


before it is planted, the Trees will 


thrive the better; for by laying the 
Ground in Ridges, and turning it 
over two or three times, it will looſen 
the Soil, and render it much better 


for planting: but in trenching, or 


plowing of the Ground, there ſhould 
be great Care taken not to go deep- 
er than the Ground is good; other- 


wiſe all the good Soil will be buried 


below the Roots, and the bad Ground 
will be turned on the Top; which is 
what I have known done at a great 
Expence, by Perſons who have been 


at the Top of their Profeſſion, and 


have thereby intirely ruin'd the Gar- 


dens. 5 


Where there is a Neceſſity of 
bringing in any freſh Earth for the 
Borders, it will be proper to do it as 
ſoon as poſſible, and to mix this with 
tne Surface-earth of the Borders, 


that it may be turned over two or 


three times, that the Parts may be 
well mixed and incorporated, before 
the Trees are planted ; and it {ome 
very rotten Dung is added to this, it 
will greatly improve it. In chooſing 
of the Earth which is to be brought 
into the Garden, there ſhould be 
this Care; vis. that if the natural 


Soil of the Garden is light and dry, 


then the new Earth ſhould be loamy 


and ſtiff; but where the natura! Soil 
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is ſtrong or loamy, then the new 
Earth ſhould be light and ſandy, 


which will looſen the Parts of the 
natural Soil, and greatly mend it. 

There are ſome Perſons who re- 
commend the laying the whole Depth 


of the Borders with what they call 
Virgin-earth ; that is, ſuch as is 
taken from a Paſture where the 
Land has not been plowed. But if 
this is not brought into the Garden 
at leaſt one Year before the Trees are 
planted, that by turning it over of- 
ten it may be ſweeten'd, it will not 


be ſo good as that which is taken 


ftom a Kitchen- garden, or an arable 


Fie!d, where the Land 1s good, and 
has been well wrought ; for by often 
turning and breaking of the Soil, it 


will be the better prepar'd to receive 
the Trees. 1.0 
thers recommend the mixing a 
reat Quantity of rotten Dung wich 
the Earth of the Borders ; but this is 
not ſo proper ; for by making of the 
Ground too rich, it will only encou- 
rage the luxuriant Growth of the 
Trees : therefore it is always better 


to mend the Borders from time to 


time, as they may require, and not 


to add fo much Dung in the firſt 


inaking them. | 
Another Care 1s required, in the 


making of the Borders on wet 


Ground ; which is to contrive ſome 
cover'd Drains to convey off the Wa- 
ter in Winter ; otherwiſe, by this 
being detain'd about the Roots of 
the Trees, it will greatly prejudice 


them; and in the building of the 


Walls round a Kitchen - garden, 
where the Ground is inclinable to be 
wet, there ſhould be ſome Arches 
turn'd in the Foundations of tho'e 
Walls which are in the loweſt Part 
of the Garden, to let off the Wet. 

The manner of preparing theſe 
Trees for Planting is the ſame as 
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R 
trees; viz. To cut off all the ſmall 
Fibres from the Roots, and to ſhorten 
ſome of the longeſt Roots, and cut off 
all the bruifed ones, or ſuch as ſhoot. 
downright: this being done, you 
ſhould plant them in the Places in- 
tended, at the before-mention'd Di. 
ſtance. 'The beſt time ta plant theſe 
Trees (if upon a middling or dry 
Soil) is in October, leaving their 
Heads on till Spring; which ſhould 
be faſten'd to the Walls or Stakes, 
to prevent the Wind from diſturbing 
their Roots; and in the Beginnin 

of March their Heads ſhould be cut 
off, in the manner already directed 
for Peaches, and other Fruit-trees; 
obſerving alſo to lay ſome Mulch 


5 the Surface af the Ground 
a 


out their Roots when they are 
planted ; as hath been ſeveral times 
already directed for other Trees. 

The firſt Summer after planting, 
the Branches ſhould be trained to the 


Wall or Eſpalier (againſt which they 


are planted) in an horizontal Poſi- 
tion, as they are produced, without 
Mortening of them; and the Michael. 
mas following ſome of theſe Shoots 
fhould be ſhorten'd down to five or 
fix Eyes, in order to obtain a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of Branches, to fur- 
niſh the lower Part of the Wall or 
Eſpalier. But when this is done, 
the Shoots ought not to be ſſorten'd, 
unleſs where there is a want of 
Branches to fill a Vacancy; therefore 
the leſs the Knife is uſed to theſe 
Trees, the better they will ſucceed: 
for whenever the Shoots are ſtopp'd, 
it occaſions the Buds immediately 
below the Cut to ſend forth two or 
more Shoots, whereby there will be 
a Confuſion of Branches; and rarely 
any Fruit is produced with this Ma- 
nagement. | | 
The Diſtance which the Branches 
of Pears ſhould be train'd, muſt be 
proportion'd to the Size of their Frait. 
| Such 
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Such Sorts whoſe Fruit are fmall, 
may be allow'd five or fix Inches; 
but the larger Sorts maſt not be leſs 
than ſeven or eight Inches aſunder. 
If this be duly obſerv'd, and the 
Branches carefully train'd horizon- 


tally as they are produc'd, there will 


be no Occaſion for ſo much —_— 
as is commonly practis'd on theſe 
Trees; which, inſtead of checking 
their Growth, does, on the contrary, 
cauſe them to ſhoot the ſtronger. 
It is very ſurpriſing to read the 
tedious Methods which moſt of the 
Writers on Fruit-trees have directed 
for pruning of theſe Trees ; for, by 
their prolix and perplexed Methods, 


one would imagine they had endea- 


your'd to render themſelves as unin- 
telligible as poſſible : and this, I am 
ſure, may be affirm'd, That it is next 
to impoſſible for a Learner ever to 
arrive at any tolerable Skill in prune- 
ing, by the tedious and perplexed 
Directions which are publiſh'd by 
Monſieur Qu intiney, and thoſe who 


have all ſet out wrong in the Re- 
ginning, by allowing their Trees 
leſs than half the Diſtance which 


they ſhould be planted, ſo they have 


reſcribed Rules to keep them with- 
in that Compaſs ; which are the moſt 
abſurd, and contrary to all Reaſon; 
therefore ſhauld not be practiſed by 
thoſe Perſons who are defirous of 
having plenty of Fruit. 

I ſhall therefore only lay down a 
few neceſſary Directions for the 
pruning and managing of theſe 
Trees; which ſhall be done in as few 
Words as poſſible, that a Learner 
may the more eaſily underſtand it; 
and which (together with proper 
Obſervations) will be ſufficient to in- 
firu& any Perſon in the right Ma- 
nagement of them, 

Pear - trees generally produce their 
Bloſſom-buds firſt at the Extremity 
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of the laſt Year's Shoots ; ſo that if 
theſe are ſhortened, the Bloſſoms arg 
cut off. But this is not all the Da- 
mage; for (as I before ſaid) this oc- 
caſions the Buds immediately below 
the Cut to put forth two or more 
Shoots, whereby the Number of 
Branches will be increaſed, and the 
Tree crouded too much with Wood: 
befides, thoſe Buds, which by this 


Management produce Shoots, would 


have only produc'd Curſons and 
Spurs, upon which the Bloſſom-buds 
are produced, if the leading Branch 
had not been ſhorten'd ; therefore 

theſe ſhould never be ftopp'd, unleſyg 
to furniſh Wood to fill a Vacancy. 
It is not neceſſary to provide a new 
Supply of Wood in Pear - trees, as 
maſt be done for Peaches, NeRarines, 
Sc. which only produce their Fruit 
upon young Wood; for Pears pro- 
duce their Fruit upon Curſons or 
Spurs, which are emitted from 
Branches which are three or four 


| Years old; which Curſons continue 
have copied from him; for as theſe 


fruitful many Years : ſo that where 
theſe Trees have been ſkilfully ma- 
nag'd, I have ſeen Branches which 
have been trained horizontally, 
upward of twenty Feet from 
the Trunk of the Tree, and 
have been fruitful their whole 
Length. And if we do but care- 
fully obſerve the Branches of an 
healthful Standard-tree, which has 


been permitted to grow without 


pruning, we ſhall find many that 
are ten or twelve Vears old, or 
more, which are very full of theſe 
Curſons; upon which a good Num- 
ber or̃ Fruit is annually produc'd. 
During the Summer: ſeaſon theſe 
Trees ſhould be often look'd over, 
to train in the Shoots, as they are 
produc'd, regularly, to the Wall or 
Eſpalier, and to diſplace fore-right 
and luxuriant Branches as they ſhoot 
out; whereby the Fruit will be 
| equally 
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equally expoſed to the Air and 


Sun, which will render them more 
beautiful, and better taſted, than 
when they are ſhaded by the 
Branches; and by thus managing 
the Trees in Summer, they will al- 
ways appear beautiful; and in Win- 
ter they will want but little prune- 
Ing. 

Where Pear-trees are thus regu- 


larly train'd, without ſtopping of 


their Shoots, and have full room for 
their Branches to extend on each 
Side, there will never be any Occa- 
ſion for diſbarking of the Branches, 
or cutting off the Roots (as hath 
been directed by ſeveral Writers on 
Gardening); which Methods, how- 
ever they may anſwer the Intention 
ſor the preſent, yet will certainly 
greatly injure the Trees; as muſt all 
violent Amputations, which ſhould 
ever be avoided, as much as poſlible, 
on Fruit-trees ; and this, I am ſure, 
can never be wanted, where Trees 
have been rightly planted, and re- 
gularly trained, 'while young. 

The Seaſon for pruning of theſe 
Trees is any time after the Fruits 
are gathered, until the Beginning of 
March ; but the ſooner it 1s done, 
after the Fruit is gather'd, the bet- 
ter, for Reaſons already given for 
pruning of Peach-trees ; though in- 
deed, the deferring of theſe until 


Spring, where there are large Quan- 


tities of Trees to prune, is not ſo in- 
jurious to them, as to ſome more 
tender Fruits: but if the Branches 
are regularly train'd in the Summer, 
and the luxuriant Shoots rubb'd off, 
there will be little lef: to do to them 
in Winter. 

All the Sorts of Summer Pears 
will ripen very well, either on Stan- 


dards, Dwarf, or Eſpaliers; as will 


all the Autumn Pears, upon Dwarfs 
or Eſpaliers; but where a Perſon is 
very curious in his Fruit, I Would al- 


4 
ways adviſe the planting them againſt 
Eſpaliers; in which Method they 
take up but little room in a Garden, 
and, if they are well manag'd, ap- 
pear very beautiful ; and the Fruit is 


larger and better-taſted than thoſe 


produc'd on Dwarfs, as hath been 
already obſerv'd : but ſome of the 
Winter Pears muſt be planted againſt 
Eaſt, South - eaſt, or South - weſt 
Walls ; otherwiſe they will not ripen 
well in England, in bad Seaſons. 

But altho' this may be the Caſe 
with ſome of the late Winter Pears, 
in very bad Seaſons ; yet, in gene- 
ral, moſt Sorts of them will ripen 
extremely well in all warm Situa- 
tions, when they are planted in Eſ- 
palier; and the Fruit will be better 
flavour'd than that which grows 
againſt Walls, and will keep much 
longer good: for as the Heat againſt 
Walls which are expoſed to the Sun, 
will be very great at ſome times, 
and at others there will be little 
Warmth; ſo all Fruits which grow 
near them, will be haſten'd unequal- 
ly; and therefore is never ſo well- 
flavour'd as the ſame Sorts are which 
ripen well in the open Air: and all 
the Fruit which is ripen'd thus un- 
equally, will decay much ſooner 
than thoſe which ripen gradually in 
the open Air: therefore thoſe Win- 
ter Pears which grow in Eſpalier, 
may be kept fix Weeks longer than 
thoſe which grow againſt Walls ; 


which is a very deſirable thing. For 


to have plenty of theſe Fruit, ata 
Seaſon when it is very rare to find 
any other Fruit to ſupply the Table 
but Apples, is what all Lovers of 
Fruit muſt be greatly pleas'd to en- 
joy: which is what may be effected, 
by planting many of the late Sorts in 
Eipalier ; where, although the Fruit 
will not be ſo well colour'd as thoſe 
from the Walls, yet they will be 
found exceeding good. When the 
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Be du Chaumontelle came firſt to 
England, the Trees were planted in 
Eipalier ; and ſome of them not on 
a very good Soil, or in a warm Si- 
tuation; and yet from theſe Trees I 
have eaten this Pear in great Per- 
fection in April, and ſometimes it 
has kept till May ; whereas all thoſe 
which have been fince planted againſt 
Walls, ripen their Fruit by the Be- 
ginning of November, and are gene- 
rally gone by the Middle of Decem- 


Zer; nor are theſe latter ſo well 


taſted as thoſe of the Eſpaliers. 

The Virgoultuſe and St. Germain, 
as alſo the Colmar, are eſteem'd the 
moſt difficult Sorts to ripen their 
Fruit: yet theſe I have eaten in 
great Perfection from Eſpaliers, and 
often from Standard-trees, where 
they grew upon a warm Soil ; but 
the Fruit was much ſmaller on the 
Standard - trees, than thoſe of the 
ſame Sorts which grew againſt Walls 
orEſpaliers; but they were full as well- 
flavour'd. And ſome of theſe Sorts 
I have eaten good in April, which is 
two Months later than theſe Sorts 
uſually keep. But yet I would not 
adviſe the planting of theſe late Pears 
in Standards, becauſe they ſhould 


hang very late on the Trees in the 


Autumn; at which Seaſon, the 
Winds are generally very high, and 
theſe Standard-trees being much ex- 
pos'd, the Fruit is often blown off 
the Trees before they are ripe ; and 


thoſe of them which may hang on 


the Trees, are frequently bruiſed by 
being forc'd againſt the Branches by 
the Winds, ſo that they ſeldom keep 
well. What J mention'd this for, is 
to prove, that theſe Pears will ripen 
very well without the Aſſiſtance of a 
Wall; ſo that if they are planted in 
Eſpaliers, where the Trees are kept 
low, the Fruit will not be ſo much 
£xpos'd to the ſtrong Winds in the 
Autymn, as thoſe on the Standards; 


1 
therefore can be in no Danger of the 
Fruit coming to Perfection. And as 
the Trees in Eſpalier will be con- 
ſtantly pruned, and manag'd in the 
ſame manner as thoſe againſt Walls, 
ſo the Fruit will be as large on thoſe 
Trees: therefore where a Perſon has 
a warm Situation, and a kindly Soil, 


I would not adviſe the being at an 


Expence to build Walls on purpoſe 
for Pears, but to plant them againſt 
Eſpaliers ; and where there is any 
one who is very curious in havin 

plenty of theſe Fruit, and will be at - 
ſome Expence to procure them, I 


ſhould adviſe the having a ſufficient 


Quantity of Reed Mats made, to fix 
up againſt the Back of the Eſpalier 
in the Spring, when the Trees are in 
Bloſſom; which will ſcreen them 
from cold Winds, and preſerve the 
tender Fruit until they are paſt Dan- 
ger; when the Reeds may be taken 
down, and put under a Shed to pre- 
ſerve them from the Weather. And 
if the Autumn ſhould prove bad, 
theſe Reeds may be fix'd up again, 
which will forward the ripening of 
the Fruit, and alſo prevent the 
Winds from blowing down, and 


bruiſing of it. Theſe Reeds may be | 


purchas'd for one Shilling per Yard, 
running Meaſure, at fix Feet and an 


half high ; and if they are carefully 


laid up, and kept from the Wea- 
ther, theſe Reeds will laſt ſeven or 
eight Years; ſo that the Expence 
will not be very great: and when 
the Advantages which theſe are of 
to the Fruit are conſider'd, I believe 
no Perſon will object to the Uſe of 


them. 


But after the Fruit is ſet, and 
growing, there will be farther Care 
neceſſary in order to have the Fruit 
good; for it is not enough to have 
preſerved a good Crop of Fruit on 
the Trees, and then to leave them 
intirely to Nature, during the 1 

on 
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fon of their Growth ; but there will 
require ſome Skill and Attendance 
on the Trees, to help Nature, or 
{apply the Deficiency of the Sea- 


ſons: for beſide the pruning and 


training the Trees, in the manner 
before directed, there will alſo be 
wanting ſome Management of their 
Roots, accgrding to the Nature of 
the Sail, and the Difference of Sea- 
ſons. In all ſtrong Land, where the 


Ground is apt to bind very hard in 


dry Weather, the Surface of the 
Borders ſhould -be now-and -then 
forked over, to looſen the Earth; 
which will admit the Showers, and 
large Dews, to penetrate and moiſten 
the Ground, and be of great Service 
to the Trees and Fruit, and alſo 
preyent the Growth of Weeds. And 
if the Soil is light and dry, and the 
Seaſon ſhould proye hot and dry, 
there ſhould be large Hollows made 
round the Stems of the Trees, to 
hold Water; and into each of theſe 
there ſhould be poured eight or nine 
Pots of Water; which ſhould be re- 
peated once a Week during the 
Months of Fuze and Julh, if the 
Seaſon ſhould continue dry. . There 
ſhould alſo be ſome Mulch laid over 
the Surface of theſe Hollows, to pre- 
vent the Sun and Air from drying 
the Ground. Where this is practis'd, 
the Fruit will be kept conſtantly 
growing, and prove large and plump; 
whereas, if this is omitted, the Fruit 
will often be ſmall, grow crooked, 
crack, and fall off from the Trees. 
For if the Fruit is once ſtinted in 
their Growth, and Rain ſhould fall 
plentifully after, it will occafion a 
great Quantity of the Fruit to fall 
off the Trees; and thoſe which re- 
main to ripen, will not keep ſo 
long, as thoſe which never receive 
any Check in their Growth ; and it 
is from this Cauſe, that ſome Years 
the Fruit in general decays before 


mo Jo 
the uſual time. For after it has been 


for ſome time tinted in its Growth, 
and then the Seaſon proves favour- 

able, whereby it receives a ſudden 
Growth, it becomes ſo replete with 


Juice, as to- diſtend the Veſlels, 


whereby a Mortification often en- 
ſues: therefore it is always beſt to 
keep the Fruit conſtantly in a grow- 
ing State, whereby it will acquire a 
Proper Size, and be rendered better 


Havour'd. 


There will alſo require ſome Dreſſ. 
ing to the Ground near the Fruit- 
trees; but this ſhould be laid on in 
Autumn, after the Trees are pruned, 


This Dreſſing ſhould be different, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Soil ; 


if the Land is warm and dry, then 
the Dreſſing ſhould be of very rotten 


Dung, mixed with Loam; and if 


this is mixed ſix or eight Months be- 
fore it is laid upon the Borders, and 


three or four times turned over, it 


will be the better: as will alſo the 
Mixture, if it is made with Neats- 
dung, or Hog-dung ; both which 
are colder than Horſe-dung, ſo more 
proper for an hot Land. But in cold 
Riff Land, rotten Horſe-dung, mixed 
with light ſandy Earth, or Sea-coal 
Aſhes, will be the moſt proper, as 
this will looſen the Ground, and add 
a Warmth to it. : | 
Theſe Dreſſings ſhould be repeat- 
ed every other Year, otherwiſe the 
Trees will not thrive ſo well, nor 
will the Fruit he ſo good. For, not- 
withſtanding what many Perſons 


have advanced to the contrary, yet 


Experience 1s againſt them ; for the 
fineſt Fruit in Exgland, both as to 
Size and Flavour, is praduc d on 
Land which is the moſt dunged and 
worked. 'Therefore I would adviſe 
the trenching of the Ground about 
the Fruit-trees very well every Win- 
ter ; for I am ſure they will find it 
anſwer their Expectations, who will 

| practiſe 
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praiſe this Method. And where 
the Ground in the Quarters is well 
dreſſed and trenched, the Fruit-trees 
will partake of the Benefit ; for as 
the Trees advance in their Growth, 
ſo their Roots are extended to a great 
Diſtance from their Stems ; and it is 
chiefly from the diſtant Roots that 
the Trees are ſupplied with their 


Nouriſhment ; therefore the dreſſing order to carry off all the Moiſture 


of the Borders only, will not be fuf- 
| ficient for Fruit-trees which are old. 


In the gathering of the Pears, 
great Regard ſhould be had to the 


Bud which is form'd at the Bottom 
of the Foot-ftalk, for the next Year's 
Bloſſoms ; which, by forcing off the 


Pear before it be mature, is, many 


times, ſpoil'd; for while the Fruit 

is growing, there is always a Bud 

form'd by the Side of the Footſtalk, 

upon the ſame Spur, for the next 

Year's Fruit; ſo that when the Pears 

are Tipe, if they are gently turn'd 

upward, the Footſtalk will readily 

part from the Spur, without injure- 

ing the But. | 
The Seaſon for gathering all 


Summer Pears is Juſt as they ripen ; 


for none of theſe will remain good 
above a Day or two after they are 
taken from the Tree: nor will many 


of the Autumn Pears keep good 


above ten Days, or a Fortnight, af- 


ter they are gathered. But the Win- 


ter-fruits ſhould hang as long upon 
the Trees as the Seaſon will permit; 
for they muſt not receive the Froſt, 
which will cauſe them to rot, and 
render their Juices flat, and 1ll-taſt- 
ed: but if the Weather continues 
mild until the Middle of O#oher, it 
will then be a good Seaſon for ga- 
thering them in; which muſt always 


be done in dry Weather, and when 


the Trees are perfectly dry. 

In the doing of this, you ought 

carefully to avoid bruiſing them; 
therefore you ſhould have a broad 


prevent their bruifing againſt the 


Pears from imbibing the muſty Taſte 
the Straw, when they are contigu- 


| thro? the Skin fo ſtrongly, that when 


Basket, left, by their different Fer- 


keep. 


PFY 

flat Baſket to lay them in as they ate. 
gather'd ; and when they are carried 

into the Store-room, they ſhould be 
taken out fingly,. and each Sort laid- 
up in a cloſe Heap, on a dry Place. 
in order to ſweat, where they may 

remain for ten Days,or a Fortnight 3 
during which time the Windows 
ſhould be open, to admit the Air, in 


which is perſpired from the Fruit: 
after this, the Pears ſhould be taken 
ſingly, and wiped dry with a woollen 
Cloth, and then pack'd up in cloſe 
Baſkets; obſerving to put ſome ſweet. 
W heat-ſtraw in the Bottoms, and 
round the Sides of the Baskets, to 


Baskets. And if ſome thick ſoft 
Paper is laid double or treble all 
round the Basket, between the Straw 
and the Pears, this will prevent the 


which is communicated to them by 
ous; which Taſte often penetrates 


the Fruit 1s pared, the Taſte will re- 
main. Vou ſhould alſo obſerve to 
put but one Sort of Fruit into a 


mentations, they ſhould rot each 
other; but if you have enough of 
one Sort to fill a Basket which holds 
two or three Baſhels, it will be ſtill 
better. After you have fill'd the 
Baskets, you muſt cover them over 
with Wheat-ſtraw very cloſe ; firſt 
laying a Covering of Paper two or 
three times double over the Fruit, 
and faſten them down ; then place 
theſe Baskets in a cloſe Room, where 
they may be kept dry, and from 
Froſt ; but the leſs. Air is let into 
the Room, the better the Fruit will 
Te will be very neceſſary to 

fix a Label to each Basket, denoting 
the Sort of Fruit therein contain'd ; 
which will ſave the Tronble of open- 


ing 


QU 
Ing them, whenever you want to 
know the Sorts of Fruit: beſides, they 
ought not to be open'd before their 
Seaſon to be eaten; for the oftener 
they are open'd, and expos'd to the 
Air, the worſe they will keep. I 
don't doubt but this will be objected 
to by many, who imagine Fruit 
can't be laid too thin; for which 
Reaſon, they make Shelves to diſ- 
poſe them ſingly upon, and are very 


fond of admitting freſh Air, when- 


ever the Weather is mild, ſuppoſing 
it very neceſſary to preſerve the 
Fruit: but the contrary of this is 
found true, by thoſe Perſons who 
have large Stocks of Fruit laid up in 
their Storehouſes in London, which 
remain cloſely ſhut up for ſeveral 
Months, in the manner before re- 
lated ; and when theſe are open'd, 
the Fruit is always found plumper 
and ſounder than any of thoſe Fruits 
which were preſerv'd ſingly upon 
Shelves, whoſe Skins are always 
ſhrivell'd and dry. For (as Mr. Boyle 
obſerves the Air is the Cauſe of Pu- 
trefaction; and, in order to prove 
this, that honourable Perſon put 
Fruits of ſeveral Kinds into Glaſſes 
where the Air was exhauſted, in 
which Places they remained ſound 
for ſeveral Months ; but, upon be- 


ing expos'd to the Air, rotted in a 


very ſhort time ; which plainly ſhews 
the Abſurdity of the common Me- 
thod now uſed to preſerve Fruit. 


FAMUQCLIT, 
©, weed. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower conſs of one Leaf, 


Bind - 


QU 

/apell like à Funnel, and divided at 
the Top into ſeveral Segments: from 
the Flower - cup riſes: the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a roundiſh 
Fruit, inclofing ſeveral oblong Seeas. 
| We. have but one Species of this 
Plant in England; which is, 

QUAMOCLIT foliis tenuiter incific,, 
& pennatis. Tourn. Quamoclit with 
very fine-cut winged Leaves, com- 
monly call'd, in Barbados, Sweet 
William. | 

This Plant is very common in 
Famaica, Barbados, and the Carib- 
bee. Hands, where it climbs upon 
Baſhes, Hedges, or whatever grows 
near it, and produces great Quanti- 
ties of beautiful ſcarlet Flowers, al- 
moſt of the Figure of a ſmall Con- 
volvulus - flower ; but the Tube be- 
ing much longer, and the Seeds be- 
ing of a different Figure from thoſe 
of the Convolvulus, Monſieur Tour- 


_ nefort hath ſeparated it from that 


Genus. The Seeds of this Plant are 
generally brought into Exgland every 
Spring, from the Veſt-Indies: they 
ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed in 
March ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be planted each 
into a ſmall Pot fill'd with light 
ſandy Earth, and plunged into a 
freſh Hot-bed, to bring the Plants 
forward. As the Plants advance in 
Height, ſo they ſhould be remov'd 
into larger Pots, and Sticks placed 
down by them, for them to climb 

upon. They muſt allo be removed 


to a freſh Hot-bed, when the old 


one has loſt its Heat ; and when the 
Plants are too high to be contain'd 
under Frames, they ſhould be re- 
mov'd into the Stove, where, if they 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, and not too much 
drawn, they will produce a great 
Quantity of beautiful ſcarlet Flow- . 
ers, and ripen their Seeds very well ; 


but if they are expoſed to the open 


Air, 


ov 


Air, they ſeldom flower in this Coun- 
try. This Plant continues but one 
| Year, the Root periſhing ſoon after 
the Seeds are ripe. | 

QUERCUS, The Oak-tree. 

The Characters are; 

I hath Male Flowers (or Kat- 
ins), which conſiſt of a great Num- 
ber of ſmall ſlender Threads : the 
Embryoes, which are produc d at re- 


mote Diſtances from theſe, on the ſame 


Tree, do afterward become Acorns, 

ewhich are produced in hard ſcaly Cups: 

to which may be added, The Leaves 

are ſinnated. | 
The Species are; 

1. Quercus /atifolia. 
Theat, The common Oak. 
2. Quercus /atifolia mas, gue 

brevi pediculo eft. C. B. P. Oak with 
the Acorns on ſhort Footſtalks. 

3. Qugcus latifolia, foliis ex 
albo eleganter variegatis. 
ped Oak. 

4. Quercus latifolia perpetus vi- 
rens. C. B. P. The broad - leav'd 
ever-green Oak. 

5. Quercus cahce echinato, glan- 
de majore. C. B. P. Oak with large 
Acorns, having prickly Cups. 

6. Quercus Humilis, gallis binis, 
ternis, aut pluribus ſimul junctis. 
C. B. P. Dwarf Oak, vulgo. 

7. Quercus parva, five Phagus 
Grecorum, & Eſculus Plinii. C. B. P. 
The Sweet Oak. 

8. Quercus calyce Hiſpido, glande 
minore. C. B. P. Oak with ſmall 
Acorns, having a prickly Cup. 

9. Quercus Burgundiaca, calyce 
hiſpido. C. B. P. The Burgundy Oak, 
whoſe Acorns have prickly Cups. 

10. QUercvus pedem wix ſuperans. 
C. B. P. Dwarf Oak. 

11. Quercus folizs molli lanugine 
pubeſcentibus. C. B. P. Oak with 


ſoft woolly Leaves. 


Park. 


12. Quercus gallam exiguæ nucis 


magnitudine ſirens. F 


nor. GG. © 


The ſtri- 


ta. Tourn. Cor. 


QU 
which bears ſmall Galls not larger 
than Nuts. 1 "<8 

13. Quercvs felis muricatis, nox 
lanuginoſis, galla ſuperiori fumili, C. 
B. P. Oak with prickly Leaves, 
which are not woolly, bearing Galls 
like the ſormer. 

14. QuUErCus oliis muricatis, mi- 
Smaller Oak, with 
prickly Leaves. | 

15. Quercus latifalia, magno 
Frudtu, calyce tuberculis obfito. Tours. 
Cor. Broad-leav'd Oak, with large 
Acorns, whoſe Cups are beſet with 
Tubercles. 

16. Quercus Orientalis, glande 
cylindriformi, longo pediculo inſidente. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Oak, with Cy - 
linzrical Acorns growing on long 
Footſtalks. 


17. Quercus Orientalie, caſtaner 


folio, glande recondita in cupula crofſa 


& /quamoſa. Journ. Cor. Eaftern 
Oak, with a Cheſtnut - leaf, whoſe 
Acorns are cloſely ſhut up in a thick 
ſcaly Cup. ts 

18. QUERCUs Orientalis anguſii- 
folia, glande minori, cupula crinita. 
Teurn. Cor. Eaſtern Oak, with a 
narrow Leaf, and a ſmaller Acorn, 
whoſe Cup is hairy. 

19. Quercus Orientalis latifolia, 
glande maxima, cupula crinita. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Oak, with a broad 
Leaf, and the largeſt Acorn, whoſe 


Cup is hairy. 


20. Quercus Orientalis latifolia, 
foliis ad coſtam pulchre inciſis, glande 
maxima, cupula crinita. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern broad -leav'd Oak, whoſe 
Leaves are finely cut to the Stalks, 
and a very large Acorn, whoſe Cup 


is hairy. 


21. Quercus Orientalis, folts 
ſubrotundo minori, glande magna ſtria- 
Eaſtern Oak, with 
a ſmaller roundiſh Leaf, and a large 
ſtriated Acorn. 

22. Quercus Orientalis, falis 


ſubre- 


av 


fabrotundo, leuiter inciſo, fructu mi- 
nori cylindriform. Tourn. Cor. Eaſt- 


ern Oak, with a roundiſh Leaf, 


f lightly cut in, and a ſmaller cylin- 


drical Fruit. | | 
23. Quzrcvs Firginiana, rubris 
evenis muricata. Plak. Phyt, The 

Firginian ſcarlet Oak. 5 
24. Quxxcus caſlaneæ foliis, pro- 
cera arbor Virginiana. Pluk. Phyt. 


Virginian Oak, with Cheſtnut-leaves. 


25. Quercus alba Virginiana. 
Park. Theat. The white or iron 
Oak of Virginia. | 

26. Quercus Virginiana, ſalicis 
lngiore folio, fructu minimo, Pluk. 
Amalth, Virginian willow - leav'd 
Oak. | | 

27. Quercus pumilis. caſtancæ 


folio, Virginienfis. Pluk, Almag. The 


Chinquepin Oak. | 

28. Quercvs /empervirens, foliis 
oblongis non ſinuatis. Baniſt. Live 
Oak. 

29. Quercus (forte) Marilan- 
dica, folio trifido, ad ſaſſafras acce- 
dente. Raii Hiſt. The black Oak of 
Maryland. 

30. Quercus folio non ſerrato, in 
ſummitate triangulo. Cateſh. Hiſt. 
Nat. Carolin. The Water Oak. 

31. Quercus Carolinienſis, wiren- 
tibus wenis, muricata. Cate. Hiſt. 
Nat. Carolin. The white Oak of 
Carolina. 5 

32. Qukxcus humilior, ſalicis folio 
breviore. Cateſb. Niſt. Nat. Carolin. 
Dwarf Highland Willow Oak. 

33. Quercus eſculi diviſura, fo- 
liis amplioribus aculeatis. Pluk. Phyt. 
Red Oak of Maryland. 

34. Quercus Mariana, oltæ fo- 


Ho, glande parva compreſſo, ad eficu- 


lam eleganter radiato. Pluꝶ. Manti. 
Swamp Spaniſb Oak. 

35. Quercus Mariano, muricatis 
caſtanee foliis ſubtut wilinfis. Pluk. 
Mant. Champion - cheſtnut Oak of 
Maryland. 1 | 
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The two firſt Sorts are common in 
England; but the Sort whoſe Acorn: 
grow on ſhort Footſtalks, is leſs fre- 
quent than the other. I have ſeen 
ſeveral Trees of that Kind near Dal. 
wich in Sarry; but whether the 
Acorns of this Sort will produce 
Trees of the ſame Kind, I cannot 
determine. There are many large 


Trees of this Kind in Sex, where 


the Timber of this Sort is efteem'd 


referable to the firſt Sort; tho', as 


have already mention'd; I do not 
know if it 1s ſpecifically different 
from it, having had no Opportunity 
to raiſe any of theſe Trees from the 


Acorns. But the late Duke of Rich- 


mond had ſowed a large Clump with 


theſe Acorns, a Year before his 


Death, at his Seat at Goodwood in 
Suſſex ; where his Grace had ſowed 
Clumps of all the different Kinds of 
Oaks which he could procure, not 


only in Europe, but alſo from Ame- 


rica, and the Levant; but theſe 
Plants are at preſent too ſmall to be 
diſtinguiſhed by their Leaves, tho, 
in a few Years, it will not be difficult 
to determine whether the Acorns will 


always produce the ſame Kind as the 


Trees from whence they were taken. 
The Sort with ſtrip'd Leaves was 
obtain'd by Accident ; but may be 
propagated by budding or grafting 


it upon the common Oak. The 


Leaves of this are generally varie- 
cated with White in a moſt beauti- 
ful manner; and the Tree is eſteem'd 
a great Curioſity, by ſuch as delight 
in variegated Plants. . 
The fourth Kind deſerves a Place 
in Wilderpeſſes, amongſt other Sorts 


of ever-green Trees, where it will 


make a beautiful Appearance; but 


the Timber is not near ſo good as 


that of the common Sort, and it is 
very rare in England. | 
The fifth Rind was originally 


brought: into England from Spain; . 
but 


a > «a +4 ue 4 8 
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Þut is alſo found in France and Italy. 
This is hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our Winters very well, and 
is preſerv'd by ſuch as are curious 
in collecting the ſeveral Kinds of 
Trees. 5 

The eight Sorts which are next 
mention'd, are Natives of Europe; 
| fome of them grow in the Middle of 
France ; others in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Germany. The eleventh 
Sort grows plentifully about Aubigny 
in France, from whence his Grace 
the late Duke of Richmond brought 
many of the Acorns, which were 
ſown at Goodawend in the Year 1749. 
Theſe Sorts are full as hardy as the 
common Oak, ſo may be treated in 
the ſame manner. 

The next eight Sorts were diſco- 
ver'd by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 
vant, and have ſince been obſery'd 
by ſome curious Travellers who have 
gone that Way, ſome of whom have 
brought their Acorns to Exgland; 
but as theſe are ſubject to periſh 
when they are kept long out of the 
Ground, there have not been more 
than three of theſe Sorts raiſed in 
_ Frgland, fo far as I can learn. The 

Plants of thoſe Sorts which have been 
raiſed here, ſeem to be full as hardy 
as our common Oak; for I have ex- 
poled them the firſt Year from Seed, 
to all the Inclemency of Weather, 
even in ſmall Pots, which ſtood in the 
coldeſt Situation of the Garden; 
vet were not the leaſt injured by the 
Froſt. wo ER 

The other Sorts are all of them 
Natives of the Northern Parts of 
America, where ſome of the Sorts 
vrow to a very large Size; but the 
Timber of them is not valuable. 
Others of them are but ſmall of 
Growth, ſeldom riſing above twenty 
or thirty Feet high; and many of 
them naturally grow upon moiſt 
(wampy Land, ſo that in England 

Vol. III. 


Q U 
they make but little Progteſs ; there- 
fore they are not worth the Trouble 
of cultivating, except one or two 
Plants of each Sort, for the ſake of 


Variety. For whatever may have 


been aſſerted in relation to the 
Growth of theſe Americen Oaks, or 
of the Goodneſs of the Timber; yet I 
hope noPerſons will be ſo weak as to 
cultivate theſe Trees, in Preference 
to the native Oak of this Country, 
which is more valuable than any 
other Sort yet known. But as the 
preſent Spirit of introducing all the 
Sorts of foreign Trees and Shrubs 
into England, prevails with moſt 
curious Perſons, therefore I have 
mention'd molt of the Sorts at pre- 
ſent known, more to ſatisfy the 
Curioſity of a few, than for ge- 
neral Uſe, | 

All the Sorts of Oaks are propa- 
gated from Acorns, which ſhould be 
ſown as ſoon as poſlible after they 
are ripe ; for if they are kept too 
long out of the Ground, they ſeldom 
grow, | 
The Manner of ſowing theſe 
Acorns (if deſigned for a ſmall! Plan- 
tation, or to be removed) is, to pre- 
pare ſome Beds of freſh Earth, nei- 
ther too ſtrong and heavy, nor too 
light and dry; in theſe Beds you 
ſhould place the Acorns in Rows one 


Foot aſunder, and about two Inches 
Diſtance in the Rows, covering them 


about two Inches thick with the 
ſame freſh Earth; obſerving to leave 
none of them uncover'd, ro entice 
the Vermin, which may, in a ſhort 
time, deſtroy all the Seeds. 

In the Spring, when the Plants be- 
gin to appear, you muſt carefully 
clear them from Weeds; and if the 
Seaſon proves dry, you ſhould re- 


freſh them now-and- then with a lit- 
tle Water, which will greatly pro- 


mote their Growth. In theſe Beds 
the Plants ſhould remain until the 
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following Autumn (obſerving con- 
ſtantly to keep them clear from 
Weeds); at which time you ſhould 
prepare a Spot of good freſh Earth 
(in Size proportionable to the Quan- 
tity of Plants), which ſhould be well 
trench'd and levell'd: then, toward 
the Middle or Latter- end of OXober, 
you ſhould carefully take up the 
Plants, ſo as not to injure their 


Roots, and plant them out in Rows 


three Feet aſunder, and eighteen 
Inches Diſtance Plant from Plant ; 
obſerving never to ſuffer the Plants 
to abide long out of the Ground, 
becauſe their Roots would dry, and 
endanger the Growth of the Plants. 
When they are planted, you 
ſhould lay a little Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground, near their 
Roots, to prevent the Earth from 
drying too faſt ; and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove very dry, you ſhould 
give them a little Water, to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots. | 
When the Plants have taken Root 
in this Nurſery, they will require 
little more Care than to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and dig the 
Ground between the Rows every 


ſhould cut off ſuch Roots as extend 


very far from the Trunk of the 


Trees, which will render them bet- 
ter for tranſplanting again : you 
ſhould alſo prune off ſuch Side- 
branches as extend themſelves very 
far, and would retard the upright 
Shoots : but you ſhould by no mcans 
cut off all the ſmall lateral Branches, 
ſome of which are abſolutely ne- 
ce ſſary to be left on, to detain the 
Sap for the Augmentation of the 
Trunk; for I have often obſerv'd, 
where Trees have been thus cloſely 
pruned, that their Heads have over- 
grown their Bodies, fo that they 
have bent downward, and become 
crooked. 1 0 


F 
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When theſe Trees have remain'd 
in the Nurſery three or four Years, 
they will then be large enough to 
tranſplant to the Places where they 
are to remain ; for it is not proper 
to let them grow very large before 
they are planted out; Necauſe theſe 
are very. hazardous Trees to remove 
when old, or after they have taken 
deep Root. | 
'T he Seaſon for this Work is (as 
I ſaid before) in the Autumn ; at 
which time, if they are carefully 
taken up, there will be little Dan- 
ger of their ſucceeding. When they 
are planted, the Surface of the 
Ground ſhould be mulch'd about 
their Roots, to prevent its drying 
too faſt : and if the Seaſon 1s very 


dry, they ſhould be water'd, to ſettle 


the Earth to their Roots, which 
may be repeated two or three times 
in very dry Weather: but you muſt 
carefully avoid giving them too much 
Water, which is very injurious to 
theſe Trees, when newly remov'd. 
You ſhould alſo ftake them, to 
prevent their being ſhaken and diſ- 
turbed by the Winds, which would 


retard their Rooting. In tranſplant- 
Spring; in doing of which, you 


ing of theſe Trees, you ſhould by no 
means cut their Heads, which 1s too 
much practiſed : all that ſhould be 
done, muſt be only to cut off any 
bruiſed or ill placed Branches, which 
ſhould be taken off cloſe to the Place 
where they are produc'd : but there 
can be no greater Injury done to 
theſe Trees, than to ſhorten their 
Shoots; for when the leading Bud 
(which is abſolutely neceflary to draw 


and attract the Nouriſhment) is taken 


off, the Branch often decays intirely, 
or at leaſt down to the next vigorous 
Bud. „ 
The Trees, thus rais'd and ma- 
nag'd, will (if planted in a proper 
Soil) grow to a conſiderable Magni- 
tude, and are very proper for a Wil- 
5 | derneſs 
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derneſs in large Gardens, or to plant 


in Clumps in Parks, c. but if they 
are deſign'd for Timber, it is by 


much the better Method to ſow the 
Acorns in the Places where they are 


to remain; in order to which, you 
ſhould provide yourſelf in Autumn 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Acorns, 
which ſhould be always taken from 
ſtrait, upright, vigorous - growing 


| Trees; theſe ſhould be gather'd 


from under the Trees as ſoon as may 


be, after they are fallen, and, if poſ- 


fible, in a dry Time, lay ing them 
thin in ſome open Room to dry; 
after which they may be put in dry 
Sand, and preſerv d in a dry Place 
until the Beginning of November, 


when you ſhould prepare the Ground 
for planting them. 


The Directions here given are 
ſolely for ſmall Plantations in a Gar- 
den or Park, which are only deſign'd 
for Pleaſure : but where theſe Trees 
are cultivated with a View to Profit, 


the Acorns ſhould be ſown where 


the Trees are defign'd to grow ; for 
thoſe which are tranſplanted will ne- 
ver grow to the Size of thoſe which 


tand where they are ſown, nor will 


they laſt near ſo long ſound. For 


in ſome Places, where theſe Trees 


have been tranſplanted with the 
vreateſt Care, and they have grown 
very faſt for ſeveral Years after, yet 
they are now decaying, when thoſe 
which remain in the Place where 
they came up from the Acorns, are 
ſtill very thriving, and have not the 
leaſt Sign of Decay. Therefore, 


Whoever deſigns to cultivate theſe 


Trees for Timber, ſhould never 
think of tranſplanting them, but 
{ow the Acorns on the ſame Ground 


Where they are to grow; for the 


timber of all thoſe Trees which are 


tranſplanted, is not near ſo valuable 


as that of the Trees from Acorns. I 
mall therefore add {ome plain Di- 


rections for the ſowing of Acorns, 


and managing of the young Trees, 


during their Minority, until they 
are out of Danger, and require no 
farther Care. ö 

The firſt Thing to be dane is, that 
of fencing the Ground very well, to 


keep out Cattle, Hares, and Rab- 


bets ; for if either of theſe can get 
into the Ground, they will ſoon de- 
{troy all the young Trees. Indeed 
they will in a few Years grow to be 
out of Danger from Hares and Rab- 
bets; but it will be many Years before 


they will be paſt Injury from Cattle, 


H they are permitted to get into the 
Plantation ; therefore durable Fences 
ſhould be put round the Ground: if 
in the Beginning a Pale-fence is made 
about the Land, which may be cloſe 
at the Bottom, and open above, and 
within the Pale a Quick-hedge plant- 
ed ; this will become a good Fence, 
by the time the Pale decays, againſt 
all Sorts of Cattle ; and then the 
Trees will have got above the Reach 
of Hares and Rabbets, ſo that they 
cannot injure them; for the Bark of 
the Trees will be too hard for them 
to gna x. 

After the Ground is well fenced, 
it ſhould be prepar'd, by plowing of 
it three or four times, and after each 
Plowing, harrow it well, to break 


the Clods, and cleanſe the Ground 


from Couch, and the Roots of all 
bad Weeds. Indeed, if the Ground 


is Green-ſward, it will be better to 


have one Crop of Beans, Peas, or 


Turneps, off the Ground, before the 
Acorns are ſown, provided theſe 
Crops are well hoed to ſtir the Sur- 
face, and deftroy the Weeds : for, 
if this is obſerv'd, the Crop will 
mend and improve the Land for 
ſowing ; but in this Caſe the Ground 
ſhould be plow'd as ſoon as poſſible, 
when the Crop is taken off, to pre- 
pare it for the Acorns : which ſhould 
414 be 


be ſown as ſoon as may be after the 
Acorns ere ripe: for although theſe 
may be preſerv'd in Sand for ſome 
time, yet they will be apt to ſprout ; 
and, if ſo, the Shoots are in Danger 
of being broken and ſpoil'd: there- 
fore I ſhould adviſe the ſowing early, 


which is certainly the beſt Method. 


- In making choice of the Acorns, 
all thoſe ſhould be preferr'd, which 
are taken from the largeſt and moſt 
thriving Trees: and thoſe of Pollard- 
trees ſhould always be rejected, tho 
the latter are generally the moſt pro- 


duciive of Acorns; but thoſe of the 


large Trees will commonly pro- 
duce the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving 
Plants. 


The Seaſon for ſowing of the 
Acorns being come, and the Ground 


having been plow'd, and levell'd 
ſmooth, the next Work is to ſow the 
Acorns, which muſt be done by 
drawing of Drills acroſs the Ground, 
at about four Feet aſunder, and two 
Inches deep, into which the Acorns 
fhould be ſcatter'd, at two Inches 
Diſtance. Theſe Drills may be 
drawn either with a Drill-plough, or 


by Hand with an Hoe; but the for- 


mer is the moſt expeditious Method, 
therefore in large Plantations ſhould 
be preferr'd: in the drawing of the 
Drills, if the Land has any Slope to 
one Side, theſe ſhould be made the 
{ame Way as the Ground ſlopes, that 
there may be no Stoppage of the Wet 
by the Drills or Rows of Plants croſſ- 
ing the Hanging of the Land. This 
mould be particularly obſerv'd in all 
wet Ground, or where the Wet is 
ſubject to lie in Winter. When the 
Acorns are ſown, the Drills ſhould 
be carefully fill'd in, ſo as to cover 
the Acorns ſecurely ; for if any of 
them are expos'd, they will entice 
the Birds and Mice ; and if either of 
theſe once attack them, they will 
make great Havock with them. 
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The Reaſon of my directing the 


Drills to be made at this Diſtance, is 


for the more convenient ſtirring of 
the Ground between the Rows, to 
keep the young Plants clean from 
Weeds: for if this is not carefully 
done, it cannot be expected, that 
the young Plants ſhould make much 
Progreſs; and yet this is generally 
neglected by many who pretend to 
be great Planters, who are often at 
a large Expence to plant, but ſel- 
dom regard them after: ſo that the 
young Plants have the Difficulty to 
encounter the Weeds, which fre- 
quently are four or five times the 
Height of the Plants, and not only 
ſnade and draw them, but alſo ex- 
hauſt all the Goodneſs of the Ground, 
and conſequently ſtarve the Plants. 
Therefore, whoever hope to have 
Succeſs in their Plantations, ſhould 
determine to be at the Expence of 
keeping them clean for eight or ten 
Vears after ſowing, by which time 
the Plants will have obtain'd Strength 
enough to keep down the Weeds: 
the negleCting of this has occafion'd' 
ſo many young Plantations to miſ- 
carry, as are frequently to be met 
with in divers Parts of England. 
About the End of March, or Be- 
ginning of April, the young Plants 
will appear above-ground; but, be- 
fore this, if the Ground ſnould pro- 
duce many young Weeds, it will be 
good Huſbandry to ſcuffle the Sur- 


face over with Dutch Hoes, in a dry 


time, either the Latter end of March, 
or the Beginning of April, to deſtroy 
the Weeds, whereby the Ground 
will be kept clean, until all the Plants 
are come up, ſo as to be plainly dif- 
cern'd ; by which time it may be 
proper to hoe the Ground over 
again; for by doing it early, while 
the Weeds are ſmall, a Man will 
perform more of this Work in one 
Day than he can in three or four 

| | when 
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when the Weeds are grown large: 
beſide, there will be great Hazard 
of cutting off or injuring the young 
Plants, when they are hid by the 
Weeds; and ſmall Weeds, being 
cut, are ſoon dried up by the Sun; 
but large Weeds often take freſh 
Root, and grow again, eſpecially if 


Rain ſhould fall ſoon after, and then 


the Weeds will grow the faſter for 
being ſtirred; therefore it is not only 
the beſt Method, but alſo the cheap- 
eſt Huſbandry, to begin cleaning 


early in the Spring, and to repeat it 


as often as the Weeds are produc'd, 
The firſt Summer, while the Plants 
are young, it will be the beſt Way 
to perform theſe Hoeings by Hand ; 
but afterward it may be done with 
the Hoe-plough ; for as the Rows 
are four Feet aſunder, there will be 
room enough for this Plough to 
work; and this will ſtir and looſen 
the Ground, which will be of great 
Service to the Plants : but there will 
require a little Hand-labour where 
the Plough is us'd, in” order to de- 
ſtroy the Weeds, which will come up 
in the Rows between the Plants ; for 
theſe will be out of the Reach of the 
Plough; and if they are not deſtroy- 
ed, they will ſoon overgrow and 
bear down the young Plants. = 
After the Plants have grown two 
Years, it will be proper to draw out 
ſome of them, where they grow too 
cloſe; but, in the doing of this, 
great Care ſhould be had not to in- 
jure the Roots of thoſe left; for as 
the Plants which are drawn out are 
only fit for Plantations deſign'd 
for Pleaſure, ſo theſe ſhould not be 


fo much regarded in their being re- 


mov'd, as to ſacrifice any of thoſe 
which are defign'd to remain. In 
the Thinning of theſe Plantations, 
the Plants may at the firit time be 
left about one Foot aſunder, which 
will give them room enough to grow 
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two or three Years longer : by which 
time it may be eaſy to judge which 
are likely to make the beſt Trees. 
Therefore theſe may be then fix'd 
on, as Standards to remain : though 
it will be proper to have a greater 
Number at this time mark'd than 
can be permitted to grow, becauſe 
ſome of them may not anſwer the 


Expectation: and as it will be im- 
proper to thin theſe Trees roo much 


at one time, ſo the leaving double 
the Number intended at the ſecond 
Thinning will not be amiſs. 
fore, if they are then left at 
four Feet Diſtance in the Rows, they 
will have room enough to grow three 
or four Years longer: by which 


time, if the Plants have made good 


Progreſs, their Roots will have 
ſpread over the Ground ; therefore 
it will be proper to take up every 
other Tree in the Rows. But by 


this I do not mean to be exact in 


the Removing, but to make choice 
of the beſt Plants to ſtand, whichever 
Rows they may be in, or if they 


ſhould not be exactly at the Diſtance 


here aſſign'd: what is intended 
herc, is, to lay down general Rules, 


which ſhould be as nearly comply'd 


with as the Plants will permit: 
therefore every Perſon ſhould be 
guided by the Growth of the 'Trees 
in the Performance of this Work. 
When the Plants have been re- 
duc'd to the Diſtance of about eight 
Feet, they will not require any more. 
Thinning, But in two or three 
Years time, thoſe which are not to 
remain will be fit to cut down, to 
make Stools tor Underwood ; and 
thoſe which are to remain, will have 
made ſuch Progreis as to become a 
Shelter to each other; for this is 
what ſhould be principally attended 
to whenever the Trees are thinn'd : 
thercfore in all ſuch Places as are 
much expos's tothe Wind, the trees 
48-3 mould 
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ſhould be thinn'd with great Cau- 
tion, and by flow Degrees: for if 
the Air is let too much at once into 
the Plantation, it will give a ſudden 
Check to the Trees, and greatly re- 
tard their Growth ; but in ſhelter'd 


Situations, there need not be ſo great 


Caution us'd as in thoſe Places ; as 


the Plants will not be in ſo much 


Danger of ſuffering by the Cold. 
The Diſtance which I ſhould 
chooſe to allow to thoſe 'Trees which 
are defign'd to remain for Timber, 
is, from twenty five to about thirty 
Feet, which will not be too near, 
where the Trees thrive well; in 


which Caſe their Heads will {pread, - 


ſo as to meet in about thirty or thir- 
ty-fhive Years : nor will this Diſtance 


be too great, ſo as to impede the up- 


right Growth of the Trees. This 
Diſtance is intended, that the Trees 
ſhould enjoy the whole Benefit of the 
Soil. Therefore, after one Crop of 
the Underwood, or, at the moſt, two 
_ Crops are cut, I would adviſe the 
Rubbing up the Stools, that the 
Ground may be intirely clear, for 
the Advanti.ge of the growing Tim- 
ber, which is what ſhould be prin- 
Cipally regarded: but in general moſt 
People have more Regard for the 
immediate Profit of the Underwood 
than the future Good of the Tim- 
ber; and frequently by ſo doing ſpoil 
both: for, if the Underwood is left 
after the Trees have ſpread ſo far as 
that their Heads meet, the Under- 
wood will not be of much Worth; 
and yet, by their Stools being left, 
they will draw away a great Share 
of Nouriſhment from the Timber— 
trees, and retard them in their Pro- 
reſs. 


The Soil in which the Oak makes 


Loam, in Which the Trees grow to 
the largeit Stze; ard the Timber of 
. thoſe 1 ices Which grow upon this 
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Land, is generally more pliable than 
that which grows on a ſhallow or 
drier Ground ; but the Wood of the 
latter is much more compact and 
hard. Indeed there are few Soils in 
England in which the Oak will not 
grow, provided there is proper Care 
taken in their Cultivation; though 
this Tree will not thrive equally in 
all Soils: but yet it might be culti- 
vated to a national Advantage upon 
many large Waſtes in ſeveral Parts 
of England, as alſo to the great Pro- 
fit of the Eſtates where theſe Tracts 
of Land now lie uncultivated, and 
produce nothing to the Owner. And 
ſhould the preſent Temper of de- 
ſtroying the Timber of England 
continue in Practice ſome Vears 
longer, in the ſame Degree which it 
has for ſome Vears paſt, and as lit- 
tle Care taken to raiſe a Supply, this 
Country, which has been ſo long 
eſteem'd for its Naval Strength, 
may be oblig'd to ſeek for Timber 
abroad, or be content with ſuch a 
Naval Strength as the poor Remains 
of ſome frugal Eſtates may have left 
2 : for, as to the large Foreſts, 
rom whence the Navy has been ſo 
long ſupplied, a few Vears will put 
an End to the Timber there: and 
how can it be otherwiſe, when the 
Perſons to whoſe Care theſe are com- 
mitted, reap an Advantage from the 
Deſtruction of the Timber ? 


_ Before TI quit this Subject, I muſt 


beg Leave to take notice of another 
great Evil, which is of ſo much 
Conſequence to the Public, as to de- 
ſerve their utmoit Attention ; which 
is that of cutting down the Oaks in 
the Spring of the Year, at the time 

when the Sap is lowing. This is 


done for the ſake of the Bark, which 


the greateſt Progreſs, is a deep rich 


will then caſily peel off: and, for 
the ſake of this, I think, there is a 
Law, whereby People are oblig'd to 
cut down their Timber at this Sea- 

ſon, 


ſon. But by ſo doing the Timber is 
not half ſo durable as that which is 
fallen in the Winter: ſo that thoſe 
Ships which have been built of this 
Spring - cut Timber, have decay'd 
more in ſeven or eight Years, than 


others, which were built with Tim- 


ber cut in Winter, have done in 
twenty. And this our Neighbours 


therefore have wiſely order'd, that 


the Bark ſhould be taken off the 


Trees, ſtanding, at the proper Time; 


but the Trees are left till the next, 


and ſometimes until the ſecond Win- 
ter, before they are cut down: and 
the Timber of theſe is found to be 


more durable, and better for Uſe, | 


than that of any Trees which have 


not been peel'd. Therefore I wiſh 


we were wiſe enough to. copy after 


them in thoſe Things which are for 


public Good, rather than to imitate 
them in their Follies, which has 
been too much the Faſhion of late 
Years. 

_ QUICK : By the Word Quick 
are generally underſtood all live 
Hedges, of whatever Sort of Plants 
they are compos'd, to diſtinguiſh 
them from dead Hedges: but, in 
the moſt ſtrict Senſe of this Word, 
it is applied to the Hawthorn, or 
Meſpilus fylucflris; under which 

ame the young Plants, or Sets, are 
commonly ſold by the Nurſery-Gar- 
deners, who raiſe them for Sale : for 
a farther Account of planting theſe 
for Hedges, ſee Hedges; as allo Me/- 
plus,” for the raiſing of the Plants. 

. QUICK-BEAM. Vide Sorbus 
Sylveſtris. | 


QUINCE-TREE. Vide Cydonia 


 QUINCUNX ORDER is a 
Plantation of Trees, diſpoſed ori- 
ginally in a Square, conſiſting of 
tive Trees, one at each Corner, and 
a fifth in the Middle; which Diſpo— 
fition, repeated again and again, 
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forms a regular Grove, Wood, or 
Wilderneſs; and when view'd by an 
Angle of the Square or Parallelo- 
gram, preſents equal or parallel 


. 


Alleys- 4 
QUINQUEFOLIUM, Cinque- 
foil. Vide Potentilla. | 


FA 
ADISH. Vide Raphanus. 


Cochlearia. 

RAMPIONS. Vide Campanula 
radice eſculenta. 
RAN DIA. 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, whoſe lower Part is tubulous ; 


but the upper Partis expanded, and, for 


the moſt part divided into frveSegments: 


the Flower is ſucceeded by an oval 


Fruit, having but one Cell, which is 
filled with flat cartilaginous Seeds, 
ſurrounded by a Pulp. 

There is but one Species of this 


Plant at preſent known; v. 


RanDia fruteſcens, ſpinis bijugis, 
foliis ſubrotundis, foribus albis. Houſe. 
Shrubby Randia, with Spines grow- 


ing two at a Joint, roundiſh Leaves, 


and white Flowers. This Plant is 
figured and deſcribed by Sir Hans 
Sloane in his Hiſtory of Jamaica. 
under the Title of Lyc:um forte, foliis 


ſubrotundis integris, ſpints & foliis ex 


adwerſo fitis. Vol. I. p. 40. 
This Shrub grows plentifullz 

about La Vera Cruz; from whence 

the Seeds were ſent by the late Dr. 


William Houftcun, who gave this 


Name to it, in Honour to Mr. Jaae 
Rand curious Botaniſt. 

This Shrub riſes to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet in the Country of 
its Growth, and divides into a great 
Number o! Branches, Which are al- 
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the French have experienced; and 


RADISH (HORSE). Vid. 
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ways produced by Pairs oppoſite ; z as 
are alſo the Leaves and Spines. The 
Flowers are ſmall, and of a white 
Colour, which are ſucceeded by bard 
oval-ſhaped Fruit, about the Size of 
a large Spaniſb Nut, which is full of 


flat Seeds, incloſed in a ſoft blackiſh 


Pulp. | 
It is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, 

in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plung'd into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to water the 
Earth frequently, to promote the Ve- 
getation of the Secds, When the 
Plants come up, they muſt have freſh 


Air admitted to them every Day, 


when the Weather is warm; and 
they muſt be often refreſhed with 
Water. 
after the Plants come up, they will 
be fit to tranſplant; when they 
ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and each planted into a ſepa- 
rate {mall Pot filled with freſh light 
Earth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; where they muſt be 
ſcreened from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root; after which 
time they muſt bave Air and Moiſt- 
ure in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Scaſon. 
main in the Hot - bed till toward 
Michaelnas, when the Nights begin 
to be cold : at which time they ſhould 
be removed into the Stove: and if 
they are plunged into the Bark bed, 
It will greatly torward their Growth; 
tho' they will live in the dry Stove, 
if they are kept in a moderate Tem- 

erature of Heat, and are frequent- 
ly watered. During the two firſt 
Scaions, while the Plan's are young, 
it will be propyy to keep them con- 
nantly in the Stave ; but then their 
Leaves mutt he waſhed, Whenever 
they contract Filth ; whica will bring 
them forward : but after the Plants 
deve chtained Strength, they may 


In about a Month's time 


The Plants may re- 
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be expoſed every Summer to the 
open Air, provided they are placed 
in a warm Situation: but in Winter 
they muſt be conſtantly placed in a 
Stove, and kept in a moderate 
Warmth ; otherwiſe. they wa” not 
live in this Country. 

The Leaves of this Plant continue 
green throughout the Year, which 
renders the Plant valuable, becauſe 


it makes an agreeable Variety in the 


Winter - ſeaſon, when mixed with 
Other tender Plants. Sir Hans Sloane 
found this Plant in the Iſland of 
Barbados. 
RANUNCULUS, Crowfoot. 
The Characters are; | 
The Flower conſiſis of ſeveral 
Leaves, which are placed in a cir- 
cular Order, and expand in form of a 
Roſe ; having. for the moſt part, a 
many-leav'd Empalement or Floaver- 
cup: out of the Middle of the Flower 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit, either round, cylin- 


 drical, or ſpied; to the Axis of which, 


as a Placenta, adhere many Seeds, for 
the moſt part naked. 
The Species are; 

1. RanuxcvuLvs Horten ſis credur, | 
fore pleno. C. B. P. Common yel- 
low Crowfoot, with a double Flow- 
er. | 
2. RanyncuLvs repens, flore ple- 
no, J. B. Common creeping Crow- 
foot, with a double Flower. | 

2. RaxuncuLus montanus, aco- 
reti folio, albu, fore minore. C. B. P. 
Nountain Crowfoot, with a white 
Flower. 

4. RAXUNCUL.US folio acontti, fore 
@ito multiplici. C. B. P. Crowfoot 
with a Monk's- hood - leaf, and a 
double white Flower; commonly 
called the Fair Maid of France. 

5. Raxuncurtus bauiboſus, fore 
plans. C. B. P Common bulbous- 
rooted Crowfoot, with a double 

lower | 


6. R as 
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6. Ranvnculus Conſtantinopoli- 
ranus, flore ſanguineo pleno. * 
Common Ranunculus, with a double 
bloody Flower. 5 

7. RanuncuLus aſpbodeli radice, 
prolifer miniatus. C. B. P. Ranun- 
culus, with an Aſphodel-root, and 


childing carmine Flowers; common- 


ly called Turk's Turban. 

8. RanuxncuLvus A/iaticus polyclo- 
nos, ſive grumoſa radice, fecunaus. 4 2 
B. Afatic Ranunculus, with many 

Heads, and a grumoſe Root; com- 
monly called Sphzricus. | 

9. RAxuxcurus aſphodeli radice, 
fore ſanguineo maximo, H. R. Par. 

Aſphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with a 
very large red Flower; commonly 
called the Monſter. 

10. Ranunculvs aſphodeli ra- 
dice, fore ſubphaniceo rubente. C. B. 
P. Aſphodel - rooted Ranunculus, 
with purpliſh - red Flowers; com- 
monly called Marwelia. | 

11. RaNUNCULUS aſphodeli ra- 
dice, flore luteo variegato. H. R. Par. 
Aſphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with 
a yellow variegated Flower. | 

12. RanuncuLvus Alepus, grumoſa 
radice, flore lineis rubris & luteis 
firiato. H. R. Par. Grumoſe-rooted 
Crowfoot, with a Flower ſtriped 
with red and yellow Lines ; com- 
monly called Ranunculus of Aleppo. 

13. RanuncuLvs aſphodeli ra- 

dice, flore flaws wenis rubris diſtiucto; 
Boſvel dictus. I. R. Par. Crowfoot 
with an Aſphodel- root, and yellow 
Flower with red Veins; commonly 
called Boſvel. 
14. Ra N uNcufus Alepus, grumoſa 
radice, flore mini ato, per oras luteo. 
H. R. Par. Aleppo Crowfoot, with 
a grumoſe Root, and a carmine 
Flower, bordered with yellow. 

15. RanuncuLus fore pleno fla- 
 weſcente, © rubris line is elegantiſ/ime 
wariegato. H. R. Par. Crowfoot 
with a double yellow Flower, curi- 
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ouſly ſtriped with red Lines; com- 
monly called Aurora. 

16. Rax ux cul us aſþhodelt radice, 
ore pleno albo parwo, rubris ſtriis 
diſtincto. H. R. Monſp. Crowfoot 
with an Aſphodel-· root, and a ſmall 
— white Flower ſtriped with 
Red. 

17. RanuncuLvs aſphodel; radice, 
Aore pleno magno lacteo, ſuperius li- 
turis rubris eleganter picto. Boerb. 
Ind. Crowfoot with an Aſphodel- 
root, and a large double white Flo-w- 
er, mark'd above with red Spots; 
commonly called the Seraphic. 

18. Rax uxcurus montanus, folio 
gramineo. C. B. P. Graſs - leav'd 
Mountain Crowfoot. 

19. RANUNCULUs moutanus, folio 
plantaginis. C. B. P. Mountain 
Crowfoot, with a Plantain- leaf. 

20. RA x uxcurus lanuginoſus an- 
guſiifolius, grumoſa radice, major. 
C. B. P. Larger grumoſe - rooted 
Crowfoot, with narrow downy 
Leaves. 

There are a great Number of 
Species of this Genus, which grow 
in England; ſome in Meadows, 
where they over- run the whole 
Ground, and are the moſt trouble- 
ſome Weeds to Paſtures ; for as ſome 
of them are very acrid Plants, the 
Cattle never eat them; for they 
would bliſter their Tongues and 
Throats: therefore when theſe Pa- 
ſtures are grazed, the Crowfoot is 
left in Patches all over the Fields 
untouched. There are other Species 
of this Genus, which ſpread over the 
Surface of Standing - waters, and 
flower early in the Spring ; and ſome 
grow 1n ſhady Woods: but as theſe 
are never cultivated in Gardens, I 


thought it needleſs to enumerate the 


ſeveral Species here. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts here 
mentioned are Varieties of two of 
the wild Kinds: but as theſe produce 

| very 
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very double Flowers, they are plant- 


ed in the Borders of the Flower gar- 
den, where they make a very pretty 
Variety, and continue long in Flow- 
er: the firſt Sort produces upright 
Stalks, which grow about a Foot 


high; but the ſecond is a creeping 
Plant, with reclined Stalks: the lat- 


ter propagates itſelf very faſt by the 
trailing Shoots, which put out Roots 
at every Joint, as they lie upon the 
Ground. Theſe have both yellow 
Flowers. | 7 

The fifth Sort is alſo a Variety 
of the common bulbous- rooted 
Crowfoot, which is common in the 


Paſtures in moſt Parts of England: 


this produces upright Stalks, which 
grow eight or ten Inches high; the 
Flowers are but ſmall, of a pale-yel- 
low Colour, and very double: theſe 
often produce ſmall Flowers com- 
ing out of the Middle of another, ſo 
as to have ſometimes three Flowers 
growing above each other, and 
coming out of the Centre ; and 1s for 
that by ſome called the Childing 
Crowfoot. | 
The third and fourth Sorts are 
Natives of the Alps: the third pro- 
duces ſmall white ſingle Flowers in 
April, growing in large Bunches : but 
this is only preſerved in ſome curious 
Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of 
Variety; the fourth being much 
more eſteemed on the account of 
its very double Flowers, which are 
of a ſnow· white Colour, and are pro- 
duced alſo in Cluſters. Theſe Plants 
delight in Shade; and will thrive 
much better when they are planted 
in a ioamy Soil, than on a I'ght 
warm Ground; nor ſhould their 
Roots be too often tranſplanted : if 
they are taken up every third Year, 
and their Roots parted, and planted 
again immediately, it will be as often 


as they will require: the beſt time 


for doing this is in Autumn, abont 
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the Beginning of O#ober, that they 
may get Root again before the Froſt 


comes on; and the Roots ſhould not 


be divided too ſmall, eſpecially if 
they are deſigned to flower ftrong 
the ſucceeding Spring. If theſe 
Roots are planted in a Border which 
is expoſed to the Eaſt, ſo as they 
may have only the morning Sun, 
they will thrive much better than in 
a warmer Expoſure; nor ſhould the 
Border be much dunged, for they 
ſeldom thrive well in a rich Soil ; 
therefore in the warm rich Grounds 
near London it is very rarely found 
to thrive: but in ſome negleQed 
Country Gardens it grows luxuri- 
antly, and produces much ſtronger, 
and a greater Number of Flowers, 
than in the Gardens near London, 
where they are cultivated with great 
Care: this Plant is very ornamental 


to the Flower-garden, during the 


Continuance of the Flowers, which 
is in May. | 
The eighteenth, nineteenth, and 


twentieth Sorts are alſo preſerved in 


the Gardens of curious Perſons, for 
the ſake of Variety. The eighteenth 
Sort hath long narrow Leaves, which 
reſemble thoſe of ſome Sort of Graſs; 

the Flowers are ſingle, and of a yel- 
low Colour, much like thoſe of the 
common Crowfoot, or Butterflower, 


which grows in Paſture - grounds : 


this is a Native of the 4/ps; ſo is a 
very hardy Plant ; and if the Roots 
are treated in the ſame way, as be- 
fore directed, and planted to an Eaſt 

Aſpect, they will thrive very well. 
The nincteenth Sort hath broad 
Leaves, like thoſe of Plantain ; the 
Stalks grow about a Foot high, hav- 
ing ſeveral pretty large fingle white 
Flowers on their Tops, growing in 
Banches : theſe appear in the Begin- 
ning of April, at which time they 
make a pretty Variety in the Borders 
of the Flower garden: this is alio a 
| Native 
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Native of che Alpe, and muſt be 
treated the ſame way as the for- 


The twentieth Sort is ſuppoſed to 
be a Native of Auſtria and Hungary; 


but this is alſo a very hardy Plant : 
the Roots of this Sort are very like 
thoſe of the Garden Ranunculus ; 
but are very ſmall : the Leaves are 
alſo like thoſe of ſome of theGarden- 
kinds; but are pretty woolly : the 
Flowers are ſingle, and of a pale- yel- 
low Colour, like ſome of the Field- 
crowfoots ; therefore it is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in the Flower-garden : but 
| thoſe who are curious in the Study 
of Plants, preſerve it for the ſake 
of Variety. The Roots of this Kind 
ſhould be planted in a lighter Soil 
than either of the former; and if 
they are more expoſed to the Sun, 
they will thrive the better: but theſe 
ſhould not be taken out. of the 
Ground oftener than every other 
| Year: and if they are taken up ſoon 
after their Leaves decay, the Roots 
may be kept out of the Ground till 
the Beginning of October, and may 


be treated in the ſame manner as the 


Garden Ranunculus. 

I have been informed, that in 
ſome Gardens in France there are 
Plants of theſe three Sorts, with very 
double Flowers; but I have never 
yet ſeen either of them; ſo would 
not enumerate them here: tho”, if 


they can be obtained, they will be 


worthy of our Care, as they muſt be 

very ornamental Plants, eſpecially 
the nineteenth Sort with double 
Flowers; for that with the ſingle 

Flowers is no deſpicable Plant in the 
moſt curious Garden of Flowers, as 
it comes early in the Spring: and 
the Leaves of the Plant, having a 


fine gloſſy green Colour, ſet off the 


inowy white Flowers to great Ad- 


* 

The other Sorts were originally 
brought from Turky,' and were for- 
merly in great Eſteem in England; 
but of late Vears there have been in- 
troduced many other beautiful Flow- 
ers of a different Kind, from Perſa; 
among which are many with ſemi- 
double Flowers, which produce 
Seeds ; from which there are ſuch 
prodigious Varieties of new Flowers 
annually obtained, which are ſo large, 
and of ſuch Variety of beautiful Co- 
lours, as to exceed all other Flowers 
of that Seaſon, and even vie with the 
moſt beautiful Carnations : theſe are, 
many of them, finely ſcented ; and 
the Roots, when ſtrong, generally 
produce twenty or thirty Flowers 
upon each ; which, ſucceeding each 


other, continue in Beauty a full 


Month or longer, according to the 
Heat of the Seaſon, or the Care 


taken to defend them from the In- 


juries of the Weather: all which ex- 
cellent Qualities have rendered them 
ſo valuable, that the old Sorts here 
named are almoſt diſregarded, ex- 
cept in {ome old Gardens: but how- 
ever, as they are ſtill preſerv'd by 
ſome Perſons, I ſhall briefly ſet dow 

their Management, before I procee 

to that of the new Kinds, which 


mult be treated in a different man- 


ner from theſe, | 

All theſe very double Flowers ne- 
ver produce Seeds; ſo that they are 
only multiplied by Off- ſets from 


their Roots, which they generally 


produce in great Plenty, it planted 
in a good Soil, and duly attended in 
Winter. The Seaſon for planting their 


Roots is any time in October; for if 


they are planted ſooner, they are apt 
to come up in a ſhort time, and grow 
pretty rank before Winter, whereby 
they will be in greater Danger of 
ſuffering by Froſt; and if they are 
planted much later, they will be in 


Danger 
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Danger of periſhing under-ground ; 
ſo that you ſhould not keep them 
out of the Ground any longer than 
the Beginning or Middle of O#ober. 

As theſe Sorts are pretty hardy, ſo 
they are generally planted in the 
common Borders of the Flower-gar- 
den, where, if they are properly in- 


termixed with other Flowers of the 


ſame Growth, they will make a 
pretty Variety : indeed, ſome Years 
ago, before we had any of the more 


valuable Kinds in England, theſe 


were nurſed up with great Care: 


but fince the others have been intro- 


duced, and of late Years ſo much 
improved, by ſowing their Seeds, 
whereby new Flowers have been 
continually obtained, the old Sorts 
have been almoſt rejected; ſo that 
they are rarely to be found in the 
Gardens of Floriſts: however, ſome 
of them may be allow'd to have room 
in the common Borders of the Plea- 
ſure-garden, as they are ſeldom in- 
Jured by the Froft ; whereas the Per- 
fan Kinds are more tender; ſo muſt 
be planted in Beds, that they may 
be covered in Winter. 

The Beds in which the Perſian Ra- 
nunculus Roots are planted, ſhould 
be made with freſh light ſandy Earth, 
at leaſt three Feet deep: the belt 
Soil for them may be compoſed in 


this manner; vi. Take a Quantity 
of freſh Earth from a rich upland 


Paſture, about fix Inches deep, to- 
gether with the Green-ſward : this 
ſhould be laid in an Heap to rot for 
twelve Months before it is mixed, 
obſerving to turn it over very often, 


to ſweeten it, and break the Clods : 
to this you ſhould add a fourth Part 


of very rotten Neats dung, and a 


proportionable Quantity of Sea or 


Drift-ſand, according as the Earth is 


| lighter or ſtiffer: if it be light, and 


inclining to a Sand, there mould be 


ns Sand added; bat if it be an haze! 


: 
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Loam, one Load of Sand will be 


ſufficient for eight Loads of Earth: 


but if the Earth is ſtrong and heavy, 
the Sand ſhould be added in a great - 
er Proportion: this ſnould be mixed 
ſix or eight Months before it is uſed; 
and you ſhould often turn it over, in 
order to unite their Parts well toge- 


ther, before it is put into the Beds. 


The Depth which this ſnould be 
laid in the Beds, muſt be about three 
Feet: this ſnould be below the Sur- 


face, in proportion to the Drineſs 


or Moiſture of the Place where they 
are ſituated; which in dry Ground 
ſnouid be two Feet eight Inches be- 
low the Surface, and the Beds rais'd 
four Inches above ; but in a moiſt 


Place they ſhould be two Feet four 
Inches below, and eight above the 


Ground ; and in this Caſe, it will 
be very proper to lay ſome Rubbiſh 
and Stones in the Bottom of each 
Bed, to drain off the Moiſture ; and 
if, upon this, at the Bottom of the 
Beds, ſome very rotten Neats dung 
is laid two or three Inches thick, the 


Roots will reach this in the Spring, 


and the Flowers will be the fairer. 
This Earth I would by no means ad- 
viſe to be ſereen d very fine; only, 
in turning it over each time, you 
ſnould be careful to break the Clods, 


and throw out all Stones, which will 


be ſufficient; for if it is made very 
fine, when the great Rains in Win- 
ter come on, it will cauſe the Earth 
to bind into one ſolid Lump, where- 
by the Moiſture will be detain'd, and 
the Roots, not being able to extend 
their tender Fibres, will rot. Of 
this I have many Examples, but one 
particularly to my Caſt: When I had 
procured a fine Parcel of theſe Roots 
from Abroad, and being defirous 
of having them thrive very well, I 
took great Pains to ſcreen the Earth 
of my Beds very ne, which I laid 
above two Veet decp, and planted a 

: good 
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good Part of my Roots therein 3 but 
the Seaſon advancing, and having 4 


great deal of other Buſineſs upon my 
Hands, I did not ſcreen the Earth 


of all my Beds, but planted ſome * 


them without doing any thing more 
than raking them; and the Succeſs 
was, that the Roots, in thoſe Beds 
which were ſcreen'd, did, great Part 


of them, intirely rot; and the re- 


maining Part were ſo weak, as not 
to produce any good Flowers : 


| whereas thoſe which were planted in 


the Beds which were not ſcreen'd, 
did thrive and flower very well, and 
ſcarce any of the Roots fail'd, tho 
the Earth of all the Beds was the 
ſame, and were in the ſame Situa- 
tion, both with regard to Wind and 
Sun; ſo that the Damage which 


thoſe Roots ſuſtain'd, was owing in- 


tirely to the Fineneſs of the Earth; 
and this I have ſeveral times ſince 
obſerv'd in other Gardens. 

Jam aware, that this Depth of 
three Feet, which I have here di- 
. reſted to make the Beds for theſe 


Flowers, will be objected to by many 
Perſons, on account of the Expence 


and Trouble of preparing them ; as 


alſo ſuppoſingit unneceſſary to make 


the Beds ſo deep, for Flowers whoſe 
Roots are ſmall ; but if they will 
give themſelves theTrouble of make- 
ing the Experiment, by preparing one 
Bed in this manner, and another in 
the common Way, and plant them 
both with the ſame Flowers, they will 


ſoon be convinced of their Error, by 


the Succeſs of the Flowers. For in 


the Beds which have been prepared 


of this Depth, I have ſeen one Root 
produce upward of fifty Flowers, 
each of which grew near a Foot 
high, and were extremely large and 
fair; whereas, in the common Me- 
thod of Culture, they are thought to 
do very well, when they produce 
eight or ten Flowers on each Root, 
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and thoſe grow ſix Inches high : but 
if a Perſon will trace the Length of 
the ſmall Fibres of theſe Roots, he 


will find them to extend three or four 
Feet downward. And as it is by 


theſe diſtant Fibres that the Nouriſh- 


ment is taken in, for the Increaſe. 
and Strength of the Flowers ; ſo, if 
theſe meet with a poor barren Soil 
below, they ſhrink, and the Flow- 
ers are ſtarved for want of proper 
Nouriſhment in the Spring, when it 
is moſt required. 404 


The Beds, being thus prepar'd, 


ſhould lie a Fortnight to ſettle, be- 


tore the Roots are planted, that 
the Earth may not ſettle unequal- 
ly, after they are planted ; which 
would prejudice the Roots, by have- 
ing hollow Places in ſome Parts of 
the Bed, to which the Water would 
run, and lodge, and ſo rot the Roots 
in fuch Places. Then having le- 


vell'd. the Earth, laying the Surface 


a little rounding, you ſhould mark 
out the Rows by a Line, at about 


fix Inches Diſtance each Way, ſo 


that the Roots may be planted every 
Way in ſtrait Lines; then you ſhould 
open the Earth with your Fingers, 
at each Croſs, where the Roots are 
to be planted, about two Inches 
deep; placing the Roots exactly in 
the Middle, with their Crowns up- 
right ; then with the Head of a Rake 
you ſhould draw the Earth upon the 
Surface of the Bed level, whereby 
the Top of the Roots will be about 
an Inch cover'd with Earth, which 
will be ſufficient at firſt. This Work 
ſhould be done in dry Weather, be- 
cauſe the Earth will then work bet- 
ter than 1f it were wet; but the 
ſooner after Planting there happens 
to be Rain, the better it will be for 
the Roots ; for if it ſhould prove dry 
Weather long after, and the Earth 
of the Beds be very dry, the Roots 
will be ſubje& to mould and decay; 

| there- 
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therefore in ſuch a Caſe it will be 
proper to give a little Water to the 
Beds, if there ſhould no Rain hap- 
pen in a Fortnight's time, which is 
very rare at that Seaſon of theYear ; 
ſo that they will ſeldom be in Dan- 
ger of ſuffering that way. 


When the Roots are thus planted, 


there will no more be required until 
toward the End of November; by 
which time they will begin to heave 
the Ground, and their Buds appear ; 
when you ſhould lay a little of the 
ſame freſh Earth, of which the Beds 
were compoſed, about half an Inch 


thick all over the Beds, which will 
greatly defend the Crown of the 


Root from Froſt : and when you 
Perceive the Leaves to break thro? 
this ſecond Covering, if it ſhould 
prove very hard Froſt, it will be 
very proper to arch the Beds over 
with Hoops, and cover them with 
Mats, eſpecially in the Spring,when 
the Flower-buds will begin to ap- 
pear ; for if they are expoſed to too 


much Froft, or blighting Winds, at 


that Seaſon, their Flowers ſeldom 
open fairly, and many times their 
Roots are deſtroy'd : but this hap- 
pens more frequently to the Perſian 
Kinds, which are tenderer, than to 
thoſe Sorts which are pretty hardy ; 
for which Reaſon they are common- 
ly planted in open Borders, inter- 
mix'd with other Flowers, as is be- 
fore-mention'd; though in very hard 
Winters theſe are apt to ſuffer, where 
the Froſt is not guarded againſt. 

In the Beginning of March the 
Flower-ſtems will begin to riſe ; at 
which time you ſhould carefully 


clear the Beds from Weeds, and ſtir 


the Earth with your Fingers be- 
tween the Roots, being very careful 
not to injure them ; this will not 
only make the Beds appear hand- 
ſome, but alſo greatly ſtrengthen 
their Flowers. When the Flowers 
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are paſt, and the Leaves ate wither'd, 
you ſhould take up the Roots, and 
carefully clear them from the Earth; 
then ſpread them upon a Mat to dry, 
in a ſhady Place ; after which they 
may be put up in Bags or Boxes, in 


a dry Room, until the Oober fol- 


lowing, which is the Seaſon for 
planting them again. | 
The Perſian Sorts are not only 
Propagated by Off-ſets from the old 
Roots, as the former, but are alſo 
multiplied by Seeds, which the ſemi- 
double Kinds produce in Plenty ; 
therefore whoever is defirous to have 
theſe in Perfection, ſhould annually 
ſow their Seeds, from which new Va- 
rieties will be every Year produc'd ; 
bat in order hereto, you ſhould be 
careful in ſaving your Seed, or in 
procuring it from ſuch Perſons as 
underſtand how to ſave it; that is, 
who will be careful not to leave any 
Flowers for Seeds, but ſuch as have 
five or ſix Rows of Petals at leaſt, 
and are well colour'd ; for ſince 
theſe Flowers increaſe plentifully, it 
1s not worth the Trouble to ſow any 
indifferent Seeds; becauſe there can 
be but little Hopes of obtaining any 
good Flowers from ſuch Seeds, 
Being prepar'd with Seeds, about 
the Middle of Auguſt, which is the 
proper Seaſon for ſowing of them, 
you ſhould get ſome Jarge Pots, flat 
Seed-pans, or Boxes (of either as ma- 
ny as you have Seeds to ſow). Theſe 
ſhould be fiil'd with light rich 
Earth, levelling the Surface very 
even ; then ſow the Seeds thereon 
pretty thick, and cover it about a 
Quarter of an Inch thick with the 
ſame light Earth ; after which, you 
ſhould remove theſe Pots into a tha- 
dy Situation, where they may have 


the morning Sun until Ten of the 


Clock ; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, you mult often refreſh 
them with Water; being very 19 * 
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ful in doing of this, ſo as not to waſh 


the Seeds out of the Ground. In 


this Situation the Pots ſhould remain 


until the Beginning of October, by 


which time the Plants will begin to 
come up ( though ſometimes the 


Seeds will remain in the Earth until 


November, before the Plants appear); 
but then you ſhould remove the Pots 
into a more-open Expoſure, where 
they may have full Sun ; which, at 


| that time, is neceſſary to exhale the 


Moiſture of the Earth ; but toward 
the Middle of Nowember, when you 
are apprehenſive of Froft, the Pots 


ſhould be remov'd under a common 


Hot-bed-frame ; where they may 
be cover'd with the Glaſſes in the 
Night-time, and in bad Weather ; 
but in the Day, when the Weatheras 
mild, they ſhould be intirely open'd, 
otherwiſe the Plants will draw up 
too weak. The only Danger they 
are in, is from violent Rains and 
Froſts ; the firit often rotting the 
tender Plants, and the Froſt will oft- 
en turn them out of the Ground ; 
therefore they ſhould be carefully 
guarded againſt both theſe. | 
In the Spring, as the Seaſon grows 
warm, theſe Pots ſhould be expos'd 
to the open Air; placing them at 
firſt near the Shelter of an Hedge, to 
protect them from the cold Winds; 
but toward the Latter-end of March, 
or the Beginning of Apri/, they 
ſhould be remov'd again into a more 
ſhady Situation, according to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon; and if it 
| ſhould prove dry, 
refreſh'd with Water; but you ſhould 
be careful not to give it to them in 
great Quantities, which is very apt 
to rot theſe tender Roots; and in 
the Middle or Latter-end of April, 
they ſhould be plac'd where they 
may have only the morning Sun; in 
which Place they may remain till 


their Leaves decay; when they may 


they muſt be 


be taken out of the Earth, and the 

Roots dry'd in a ſhady Place; after 
which they may be put in Bags, and 
preſery'd in a dry Place until the 


October following; when they muſk 


be planted in the manner before di- 
rected for the old Roots. 

The Spring following, theſe Roots 
will flower ; at which time you 
ſhould carefully mark ſuch of them 
as are worthy to be preſery'd; and the 
ſingle or bad-colour'd Flowers may 
be pull'd up, and thrown away, 
which is the ſureſt Method of remove- 
ing them from the good Sorts; for 
if they are permitted to remain to- 
gether until their Leaves decay, 
there may be ſome Off- ſets of the 
bad Sorts mix d with the good Flow- 
ers. You ſhould not ſuffer thoſe 
Flowers, which you intend to blow 


fine the ſucceeding Year, . to bear 
Seeds, but cut off the,Flowers when 
they begin to decay; for thoſe Roots 


which have produc'd Seeds, ſeld om 
flower well afterwards; nor wi:i ©: 
principal old Root, which bas h 
er'd ſtrong, ever. blow ſo f:ir x. 
the Off-ſets ; which is x 


be principally obſerv*d, e 


ſon purchaſes any of theie Kot; 
and a great Part of the Complaints 
made by thoſe who have bought 
theſe Roots at a dear Rate, 1s princt- 
pally owing to this, For the Perſons 


who ſell them, being appris'd of this 


Matter, generally part with their 
old Roots to their Purchaſers, and 
reſerve the Off-ſets for their own 
Uſe; which old Roots will often 
ſo much degenerate from what they 


-were the preceding Year, as to cauſe 


a Suſpicion, whether the Perſons 

they were purchas'd from had not 
changed the Roots; and this Dege- 
neracy always attends theſe Flowers, 


after having flower'd extremely large 


and fair, or that they have been per- 
mitted ta ſecd: ſo that it is abſo- 
lutcly 
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jutely neceſſary to ſow Seeds every 


Vear, in order to preſerve a Succeſ- 
ſion of good Flowers. 

The Manner of preparing the 
Beds, and the Diſtance and Method 
of planting the Roots, having been 
already directed, I ſhall not repeat 
it here; but will only obſerve, that 


theſe Flowers, being tender, muſt 


be protected from hard Froſts, and 
cutting ſharp Winds, eſpecially after 
Chriſtmas, when their Flower-buds 
are forming ; for if they are neg- 
lected at that Seaſon, their Flowers 
will rarely prove fair; nor ſhould 
you ſuffer them to receive too much 
Wet in Winter or Spring, which is 
equally as injurious to them as Froſt. 
In planting of theſe Roots you 
ſhould obſerve. to place the ſemi- 
double Kinds, from which you in- 
tend to ſave Seeds, in ſeparate Beds 
by themſelves, and not intermix 
them with the double Flowers, be- 
cauſe they will require to be treated 


in a different manner; for when the 


Flowers of the ſemidouble Kinds be- 
gin to fade, you ſhould carefully 
guard them from Wet; for if they 


are permitted to receive hard Rains, 
or are watered at that Seaſon, the 


Seeds rarely come to Maturity; or 
are ſo weak, that ſcarce one in fifty 
of them will grow. 


When the Seed begins to ripen 


(which may be eaſily known, by ſe- 


parating from the Axis, and falling), 


you ſhould look it over every Day, 
gathering it as it ripens; for there 
will be a conſiderable Diſtance in 
the Seeds of the ſame Bed coming to 
Maturity, at leaſt a Fortnight, and 
ſometimes three Weeks, or a Month. 
When you gather the Seed, it ſhould 
not be expos'd to the Sun, but ſpread 


to dry in a ſhady Place; after which, 
you muſt put it up where the Ver- 


min cannot come to it, until the time 
ofſowing it. 
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By this Method of ſowing Seeds 


every Year, you will not only in- 
creaſe your Stock of Roots, but alſo 
raiſe new Varieties, which may be 
prey mended by changing the 

eeds into freſh Ground; for if a 
Perſon continually ſows his Seed in 
the ſame Garden many Years, they 
will not produce near ſo fine Flow- 


ers, as if he procur'd his Seeds at 


ſome Diſtance ; which is alſo the 
Cafe with moft other Plants. 
It will alſo be neceſſary to take 


away all the Earth out of the Beds 


in which the Roots were blown the 
preceding Year, and put in new, if 


vou intend to plant Ranunculus's 
there again; otherwiſe they will not 


thrive near ſo well, notwithſtanding 
you may add ſome new Compoſt to 
the Beds: and this is what all cu- 
rious Floriſts continually obſerve. 
RAPA, 'Turnep. 
The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, 


ewhich are placed in form of a Croſs : 
out of the Floawer-cup riſes the Pointal, 
which afterward turns to a Pod, di- 
vided into two Cells by an intermedi- 
atePartition, to which the Valves ad- 
here on both Sides, and are full of 
roundiſh Seeds : to theſe Marks muft 
be added, 4 carneous and tuberoſe 
Ret. 7 | 8 
The Species are; 

1. Rap A ſaliva rotunda, raclice 
candida, C. B. P. Round Garden- 
turnep, with a white Rot. 


2. Raya ſativa rotunda, radice 


ſupra terram wiridi, Boerbhb. Ind. 
Round Garden-turnep, whoſe Root 
is green above-ground. 

3. Raya /otiva rotunda, radice 
punicea, C. B. P. Round Garden- 
turnep, with a purple Root, 

4. Raya /ativa rotunda, radice 


obſoleta nigricante. C. B. P. Round 


Garden turnep, with a ruſty- black 
Root. 
58. Raya 
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. RA PA fativa rotanda, radice 


foris & intus flaveſcente. 6 
Round Garden-turnep. with a yel- 
low Root both within and without. 
6. Ra A radice oblonga, ſeu fæ mi- 
na. C. B. P. Oblong, or female 
Turnep. . BE 
There are ſome other Varieties of 
this Plant, which differ in the Shape 
or Colour of their Roots; but as 
they are only ſeminal Variations, it 
would be needleſs to enumerate them 
in this Place, ſince it is the firſt and 
third Sorts here mention'd, which 
are Chiefly cultivated for the Table 


in England. The yellow Sort, and 


that with long Roots, were formerly 
more cultivated than at preſent ; for 
it is now very rare to ſee either of 
theſe brought to theMarkets, though 


ſome Years ſince they were ſold in 


as great Plenty as the common round 
1 | 
Turneps delight in a light ſandy 
Soil, which muſt not be rich; for in 
a rich Soil they grow rank, and are 
ſticky ; but if it be moiſt, they will 
thrive the better, eſpecially in a 
freſh Land, where they are always 
{weeter than upon an old worn-out, 
or a rich Soil. | | 
The common Seaſon for ſowing 
of Turneps is any time from the Be- 
ginning of June to the Middle of 
Auguſt, or a little later; tho' it is 
not adviſeable to ſow them much af- 
ter, becauſe, if the Autumn ſhould 
not prove very mild, they will not 
have time to apple before Winter. 
But, notwithſtanding this is the gene- 
ral Seaſon in which the greateſt Part 
of Turneps are ſown in the Coun- 
try, yet aboat London they are ſown 
ſucceſſively from March to Auguſt, 
by thoſe who propagate them to 
ſupply the Markets with their Roots; 
bat there is a great Hazard of loſing 
thoſe which are ſown early in the 


Year, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
Yor, III. | 
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by the Fly, which will devour whole 
Fields of this Plant while young ; ſo 
that where a ſmall Quantity for the 
Supply of a Family is wanted, it will 
be abſolutely neceſſary to water 
them in dry Weather: and where a 


Perſon ſows thoſe Seeds in April and 


May, it ſhould always be upon a 
moiſt Soil, otherwiſe they ſeldom 
come to good, the Heat of the Wea- 
ther at that Seaſon being too great 
for them upon a dry Soil: but thoſe 
which are ſown toward the Middle 
or Latter-end of June, commonly 
receive ſome refreſhing Showers to 


bring them forward ; without which, 


it is very common to have them all 
deſtroy'd. : 

Theſe Seeds ſhould always be 
ſown upon an open Spot of Ground; 
for if they are near Hedges, Walls, 
Buildings, or Trees, they will draw 
up, and be very long-topp'd ; but 
their Roots will not grow to any 
Size, 

They are ſown in great Plenty in 


the Fields near London; not only 


for the Uſe of the Kitchen, but 
for Food for Cattle in Winter, 
when other Food fails ; and this 
Way is become a great Improvement 
to barren {andy Lands, particularly 
in Norfolk, where, by the Culture of 
Turneps, many Perſons have doubled 
the yearly Value of their Ground. 
The Land upon which this Seed 
is ſown, ſhould be plow'd in April, 
twy-fallow'd in May, and made very 


fine; then the Seed ſhould be fown 


pretty thin (for it being ſmall, a lit- 
tle will ſow a large Piece of Ground: 
two Pounds of this Seed is ſufficient 
for an Acre of Land; but one Pound 
is the common Allowance). The 
Seed muſt be harrow'd in, and the 
Ground roll'd with a wooden 
Roll, to break the Clods, and make 


the Surface even. In a Week or' 
ten Days after ſowing, the Plants - 
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will come up ; at which time, if the 


Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they will be 
in great Danger of being deſtroyed 
by the Fly ; but if it ſo happen, the 


Ground muſt be ſown again ; for 
the Seed being cheap, the chief Ex- 


pence is the Labour. | 

When the Plants have got four or 
five Leaves, they ſhould be hoed to 
deſtroy the Weeds, and to cut up 
the Plants where they are too thick ; 
leavingthe remaining ones about ſix 
or eight Inches aſunder each Way, 
which will be room enough for the 
Plants to ſtand for the firſt Hoeing : 
but in the ſecond Hoeing, which 
mult be perform'd about three Weeks 


or a Month after the firſt, they ſnould 


be cut up, ſo as that the remaining 


Plants may ftand fourteen or ſixteen 
Inches Diſtance, or more, eſpecially 
if they are deſign'd for feeding of 
Cattle; for where the Plants are 


allow'd a good Diſtance, the Roots 
will be proportionably large ; ſo that 
what is loſt in Number, will be over- 
gain'd by their Bulk; which is what 
I have often obſerv'd. But in ſuch 
Placcs where they are ſown for the 
Uſe of the Kitchen, they need not 
be leſt at a greater Diſtance than 
ten Inches, or a Foot'; becauſe large 
Roots are not ſo generally eſteem'd 
for the Table, | 

It is not many Years ſince the 
Practiceof ſowing Turneps, for feed- 


ing of Cattle, has been of general 


Uſe: how it happen'd that this Im- 
provement ſhould have been ſo long 
neglected in every Part of Europe, 
is not eaſy to determine; ſince it is 
very plain, that this Piece of Huſ- 
bandry was known to the Antients. 
For Columclla, in treating of the 
ſeveral Kinds of Vegetables which 
are proper for the Field, recom- 
mends the cultivating of the Rapa 
in plenty; becauſe (ſays he) thoſe 
Roots which are not wanted for the 
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Table, will be eaten by the Cattle. 
And yet this Plant was not much 
cultivated in the Fields till of late 
Years; nor is the true Method of 
cultivating Turneps yet known, or, 
at leaſt, not practis'd, in ſome of the 
diſtant Counties of England, at this 
time. For in many Places the Seed 


is ſown with Barley, in the Spring; 


and thoſe Plants which come up, 


and live till the Barley is cut, pro- 


duce a little Green for the Sheep to 
pick up, but never have any Roots. 
In other Places, where the Turnep- 
ſeed is ſown by itſelf, the Method 
of hoeing them is not underſtood ; 
ſo that Weeds and Turneps are per- 
mitted to grow together : and where 


the Turneps come up thick in 


Patches, they are never thinned ; ſo 


that they draw up to have long 
Leaves, but never can have good 


Roots ; which is the principal Part 
of the Plant; therefore ſhould be 


chiefly attended to. . 


The general Method now praQti- 


ſed in Ergland, for cultivating this 
Plant in the Fields, is the ſame as 
is practiſed by the Farming: garden- 
ers, who ſupply the London Markets 


with theſe Roots, and is the ſame as 


before directed. But it is only with- 


in the Compaſs of a few Vears, that 


the Country- people have been ac- 


qu inted with the Method of hoeing 


them ; ſo that the Farmers uſually 
emp!oy'd Gardeners, who had been 
bred up in the Kitchen-gardens, to 
perform this Work. And the uſu- 


al Price given per Acre, for twice 


hoeing, and leaving the Crop clean, 


and the Plants ſet out properly, was 


ſeven Shillings ; at which Price the 
Gardeners could get ſo much 
fer Week, as to make it worth their 
while to leave their Habitations, and 
practiſe this in different Counties, 
during the Seaſon for this Work; 
Which always happens, after the 


greateſt 
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greateſt Hurry of Bufineſs in the 
Kitchen-gardens is over: ſo that 
they uſually formed themſelves in 


| ſmall Gangs of fix or ſeven Perſons, 


and ſet out on thgir different Routes; 
each Gang fixing at a Diſtance 


from the reſt, and undertaking the 


Work of as many Farmers in the 


| Neighbourhood, as they could ma- 


nage in the Seaſon : but as this 
Work is now perform'd by many 
Country Labourers, that Practice is 
loſt to the Kitchen-gardeners, the 
Labourers doing it much cheaper. 


- There has allo been another Me- 
thod practis'd very lately, by ſome 


very curious Farmers, in cultivating 


of Turneps; which is, by ſowing 
the Seed in Rows, with the Drill- 


plough. In ſome Places, the Rows 
are {own three Feet aſunder, in 
others four, in ſame five, and ſome 
ſix. The latter has been recommend- 


ed by ſome, as the moſt proper Di- 


ſtance : and although the Intervals 
are ſo large, yet the Crop produc'd 


on an Acre has been much greater, 


than upon the ſame Quantity of 
Land where the: Rows have been 
but half this Diſtance; and upon all 


the Fields which have been drilled, 


the Crops have greatly exceeded 
thoſe which have been hand-hoed. 
The late Lord Viſcount Townſend 


was at the Expence of making the 


Trial of theſe two different Methods 
of Huſbandry, with the greateſt 


Care, by equally dividing the ſame 


Fields into different Lands, which 
were alternately ſown in Drills, and 
the intermediate Lands in broad 
Caſt. The latter were hoed by 
Hand, in the common Method, and 
the other cultivated by the Hoeing- 
plough ; and when the Roots were 
tally grown, his Lordſhip had an 
equal Quantity of Land, which had 
been ſown in different Methods, 
meaſured, and the Roots drawn up 
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and weighed ; and thoſe Roots 
which had been cultivated by the 
Plough, were ſo much larger than 
the other, that the Crop of one Acre 
weighed a Ton and an half more than 
thatof an Acrein the other Huſbandry. 

But when the Turneps are ſown 
in Drills, they will require to be 
hoed by Hand, to ſeparate and cut 
out the Plants, where they are too 
near together in theRows ; as alſo to 
cut up the Weeds between the Plants 
where the Plough cannot reach them. 


If this is carefully perform'd, the 


plowing of the Intervals, which en- 
courage the Growth of the Roots, 
by thus ſtirring of the Ground, will 
make it much better prepar'd for 
the Crop of Barley, or whatever 
elſe is ſown the following Spring. 
This Method of Culture may be ſup- 
pos'd to he more expenſive than 
that commonly practis'd, by thoſe 
unacquainted with it ; but thoſe who 
have made Trials of both, find the 
Horſe - plowing to be much the 
cheapeſt, and by far the beſt. For 
the Country - people who are em- 
ployed in Nand-hoeing of Turneps, 
are very apt to hurry over their 
Work, ſo that half the Weeds are 
left growing, and the Plants are ſel- 
dom ſingled out ſo well as they 
ſhould be ; nor are they curious 
enough to diſtinguiſh the Charlock 
(which is one of the moſt common 
Weeds in arable Land) from the 
Turneps ; ſo that about the Middle 
of September it is very common to ſee 


the Fields of Turneps full of the 


yellow Flowers of the Charlock. 
Now, in the Horſe-plowing, all the 
Weeds in the Intervals will be in- 
tirely deſtroyed; ſo that if a few 
Plants in the Rows of Turneps 
ſhould be overlook'd, they may be 
eaſily drawn out when they appear 
viſible. 

The greateſt Evil which attends a 
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Crop of Turneps, is that of their be- 
ing deſtroyed by the Fly ; which 
uſually happens toon after the Plants 
come above-ground, or while they 
are in the Seed-leat ; for after they 


have put out their rough Leaves 


pretty ſtrong, they will be paſt this 

Danger. This is always in dry 

Weather; ſo that if there happens 

Rain when the 'Turneps come up, 
they will grow fo faſt, as to be ſoon 

out of Danger from the Fly. And 
it has been found, that thoſe which 

have been ſown in Drills have eſcap'd 
the Fly much better than thoſe which 
are {own in the broad Caſt : but 
if Soot is ſown along the Surface of 
each Drill, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to keep off the Fly; and a ſmall 

Quantity of it will be ſufficient for 
a large Field, where the Drills only 
are to be cover'd. 

Another Danger of the Crops be- 
ing deſtroyed, is from the Caterpil- 
lers, which very often attack them, 
when they are grown ſo large as to 
have fix or eight Leaves on a Plant, 
The ſureſt Method of deſtroying 
theſe Inſects is, to turn a large Par- 

cel of Poultry into theField ; which 
ſhould be kept hungry, and turn'd 
early in the Morning into the Field. 
Theſe Fowls will ſoon devour the 
Inſects, and clear the Turneps. To 
this Evil theTurneps which are ſown 
in Drills are not ſo much expos'd ; 
for as the Ground between the Rows 
will be kept ſtirred, the Plants will 
be kept growing; ſo will not be in 
Danger of ſuffering from theſe In- 
ſes ; for the Parent-inſe&ts never 
depoſit their Eggs upon any Plants 
which are in Health ; but as ſoon 
as they are ſlinted, they are immedi- 
ately cover'd with the Egss of theſe 

Inſects. And this holds in general 
with Vegetables as with Animals, 
which are ſeldom attack'd by 
Vermine when they are in perfect 
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Health; ſo that it is the Di- 
ſeaſe which occaſions the Vermin, 
and not the Vermin the Diſeaſe, 
whereas, when they become un- 
healthy, they are ſoon overſpread 
as is commonly imagin'd. Now as 
the Plants will always be in greater 
Health when the Ground is well 
ſtirr' d about them, ſo there will be 
leſs Danger of their ſuffering from 
theſe Enemies, when they are culti- 
vated by the Horſe-hoe, than in the 
common way. 

When the Turneps are ſown in 
Drills, it will be the beſt way to hoe 


between every other Row at firſt, 


and, {ome time after, to hoe the al- 
ternate Intervals ; by which Method, 
the Plants will receive more Benefit 
fromthe often ſtirring of the Ground, 


than they would do, if all the Inter- 


vals were hoed at one time; and the 
Plants will be in leſs Danger of ſuf- 
fering from the Earth being ti:rown 
up too high on ſome Rows, while 
others may be left too bare of Earth: 
but when the Earth has been thrown 
up on one Side of the Drill, it may 
be turned down again betore the 
next Interval is hoed. And this al- 
ternate moving of the Earth will 
prepare the Ground very well for 
the ſucceeding Crop, as well as 
greatly improve the Turneps. But 
as this Plough cannot well be drawn 
nearer to theDrills than two or three 
Inches,the remainingGround ſhould 
be forked to looſen the Parts, and 
make way for the Fibres of the 
Roots to ftrike out into the Inter- 
- vals; otherwiſe, if the Land is ſtrong, 
it will become ſo hard in thoſe 
Places which are not ſtirred, as to 
ſtint the Growth of the Turneps. 
And this may be done at a ſmall 
Expence ; a good Hand will per- 
orm a great deal of this Work in a 
Day ; and whoever will make Trial, 
Will find their Account in practiſing 
ts 
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it; eſpecially on all ſtrong Land, 
where the Turneps are much more 
liable to ſuffer from the binding of 
the Ground, than they will be on a 
looſe Soil; but yet, in all Sorts of 
Ground, it will be of great Service 
to practiſe this. 

When the Ground is thus ſtirr'd 
in every Part, one Plowing will be 
ſufficlent, after the T'urneps are eat- 
en, for the ſowing of Barley, or any 
other Crop; ſo that there will be an 
Advantage in this, when the Tur- 


neps are kept late on the Ground, as 


will be often the Caſe, eſpecially 
when they are cultivated for feeding 
Of Ewes, becauſe it is often the Mid- 
41: of April before the Ground will 
cleared: for the late Feed in the 
pring, before the natural Graſs 
c3:mes up, is the moſt wanted, where 
Numbers of Sheep or Ewes are 
ma.ntain'd; and oneAcre of Turneps 
will afford more Feed, than fifty Acres 
of the beſt Paſture, at that Seaion. 

In Norfo/k, and fome other Coun- 


ties, they cultivate great Quantities ' 


of Turneps for feeding of Black 
Cattle, which turns to great Advan- 
tage to their Farms ; for hereby they 
procure a good Dreſſing for their 
Land: ſo that they have extraordi- 


nary good Crops of Barley upon 


thoſe Lands, which would not have 

been worth the plowing, if it had 

not been thus huſbanded. | 
When the Turneps are fed off the 


Ground, the Cattle ſhould not be 
ſuffer'd to run over too much of 


the Ground ; for if they are not con- 
fin'd by Hurdles to as much as is 


ſuffcient for them one Day (and 


theſe ſhould be every Day remov'd 
forward, the Cattle will ſpoil three 
times the Quantity of Turneps they 
can eat; ſo that it is very bad Hul- 
bandry to give them too much room. 

I cannot omit taking notice of a 
common Miſtake, which has gene- 
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rally prevailed with Perſons who 
have not een well inform'd to the 
contrary ; which is, in relation to 
the Mutton which is fatted with 
Turneps, moſt People believing it to 
be rank and ill-taſted; whereas it is 


a known Fact, that the beſt Mutton 


this Country affords, is all fatted 
on Turneps; and that rank Mut- 
ton, whoſe Fat is yellow, is what the 


low marſhy Lands of Lincolnſhire, 


and other rank Paſtures, produce. 

In order to fave good Turnep- 
ſeeds, you ſhould tranſplant ſome of 
the faireſt Roots in February, place- 
ing them at leaſt two Feet aſunder 
each Way, oblerving to keep the 


Ground clear from W eeds, until the 


'Turneps have ſpread ſo as to cover 
the Ground, when they will prevent 
the Weeds from growing; and when 
the Pods are formed, you ſhould 
carefully guard them againſt the 
Birds, otherwiſe they will devour 
it, eſpecially when it is near ripez 
at which time you ſhould either 
ſhoot the Birds as they alight up- 
on the Secd, or lay ſome birdlim'd 
Twigs upon it, whereby ſome of 
them will be caught; and if they 
are permitted to remain ſome time, 
and afterward turn'd looſe, they 
will prevent the Birds from coming 
thither again ſome time, as I have 
experimented. When the Seed is rips, 
it ſhould be cut up, and ſpread to dry 
in the Sun; after which it may be 
threſh'd out, and preſerved for Uſe. 

RAPHANISTRUM, Charlock. 

This differs from the Radiſh, in 
having a jointed Pod, containing one 


roundiſh Seed in each Joint. 


There are ſeveralV arieties of this 
Plant, two of which grow wild in 


England; the others are Natives of 


France, Spain, and Italy; but as they 
are Weeds which grow frequently 
on arable Land, I ſhall not enumes» 
rate the Varieties, | 
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RAPHANUS, Radiſh. 
The Charaders are; 

The Flower conſiftsof four Leawes, 
avhich are placed in form of a Croſs : 
out of the Fliauer- cup riſes the Poin- 
tal, which after»vard turns to a Pod 
in form of an Horn, that is thick, 
ſpongy, and fur niſbd with a double 
Row of roundifh Seeds, which are ſe- 
parated by a thin Membrane. 

The pecies are; 
1. Rap HAN US minor oblongut. C. 
B. P. Small + or common 
Rad iſh. 


2. . niger major rotun- 


dus. Mor, Hiſt. Great round black 


n Radiſh. 

3. RarnHanus major orbicularis, 
Horibus candidis. C. B. P. Great 
round - rooted Radiſh, with white 
Flowers. 

4. RaPHanus minor oblongus py- 
ri formis, vulgo Ramurazza. Hort. 
Cath. The leſſer Radiſh, with an 
oblong pear-ſhap'd Root. 

5. Rarpuanus major orbicularis, 
vel rotundus. C. B. P. Greater 
Radiſn, with a round Root, com- 
monly call'd White Spaniſb Radiſb. 

The firſt Sort here menton'd is 
that which is commonly cultivated 
in Kitchen-gardens for its Root; 
of which there are ſeveral Varieties, 
as the Small-topp'd, the Deep-red, 
and the Long-topp'd ſtrip'd Radith ; 
all which are Varieties ariſing from 
Calture, The ſmall-topp'd Sort is 
moſt commonly preferr'd by the 
Gardeners near London; becauſe 
they require much Jeſs room than 
thoſe with large Tops, and may be 
left much cloſer together; and as 
the forward Radiſhes are what pro- 
duce the greateſt Profit to the Gar- 
dener, ſo theſe being commonly ſown 
upon Borders near Hedges, Walls, 
or Pales, if they are of the large-top- 
ped Sort, they will be apt to grow 
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Radiſn, commonly call'd The Spa- 


RA 
moſtly at Top, and not ſwell fo 


much in the Root as the other, eſpe- 


cially if they are left pretty cloſe. 
The Seaſons for ſowing this Seed 
are various, according to the time 
when they are deſired for Uſe ; but 
the earlielt Seaſon is commonly to- 
ward the Latter- end of October, when 
the Gardeners near London ſow them 


to ſupply the Market; and theſe, if 


they do not miſcarry, will be fit for 
Uſe in March following, which is 
full as ſoon as moſt People care to 
eat them. Theſe (as I ſaid before) 
are commonly ſown on warm Bor- 
ders, near Walls, Pales, or Hedges, 
where they may be defended from 
the cold Winds. | 

The ſecond Sowing is commonly 
about Chriſimas, provided the Seaſon 
be mild, and the Ground in a fit 


Conte to work: theſe are ſown 
near Shelter, but not ſo near Pales 


and Hedges as the firſt Sowing. 
Theſe, if they are not deftroy'd by 
Froſt, will be fit for Uſe the Begin- 
ning of April but in order to have 
a Succeſſion of theſe Roots for the 
Table through the Seaſon, yon 
ſhould repeat ſowing of their Seeds 
once a Fortnight, from the Middle 
of January till the Beginning of 
April; always obſerving to ſow the 
latter Crops upon a moiſt Soil, and 
an open Situation ; otherwiſe they 
run up, and grow ſticky, before they 
are fit for Uſe. | 

Many of the Gardeners near Lon- 
don ſow Carrot - ſeed with their early 
Radiſhes; ſo that when their Ra- 
diſhes are kill'd, the Carrots will re- 


main : for the Seeds of Carrots com- 


monly lie in the Ground five or fix 
Weeks before they came up, and 
the Radiſhes ſeldom lie above a 
Fortnight under ground; ſo that 


theſe are often up, and kill'd, when 

the Carrot- ſeed remains ſafe in the 

Ground: but when both Crops ſuc- 
ceed, 
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ceed, the Radiſnes muſt be drawn 
off very young; otherwiſe the Car- 


rots will be drawn up fo weak, as 


not to be able to ſupport themſelves 


when the Radiſhes are gone. 


It is alſo a conſtant Practice with 
theſe Gardeners, to mix Spinach- 
ſeed with their latter Crop of Ra- 


\ diſhes; ſo that when the Radiſhes 


are drawn of, and the Ground 
clean'd between the Spinach, it will 
grow prodigiouſly, and in a Fort- 


- vight's time will as completely cover 


the Ground, as though there had 
been no other Crop. And this Spi- 
nach, if it be of the broad-leav'd 
Kind, will be larger and fairer than 


it commonly is when by itſelf ; 


becauſe where People have no other 


Crop mix'd with it, they commonly 
| ſow it too thick, whereby it is drawn 


up weak; but here the Roots ſtand 
pretty far apart, ſo that after the Ra- 
diſhes are gone, they have full room 


to ſpread; and if the Soil be good, it 


is a prodigious Size this Spinach will 
grow to, before it runs up for Seed: 


but this Huſbandry is chiefly practis'd 


by ſuch Gardeners as pay very dear 


for their Land, and are oblig'd to 
have as many Crops in a Year as 


poſſible, otherwiſe they could rot 
afford to pay ſuch large Rents. 
When the Radiſhes are come up, 


and have got five or fix Leaves, they 


mult be pull'd up where they are too 
cloſe; otherwiſe they will draw up 
to top, but the Roots will not in- 
creaſe their Bulk. In doing of this, 
ſome only draw them out by Hand: 
but the beſt Method is, to hoe them 
with a ſmall Hoe, which will ſtir the 
Ground, and deſtroy the young 
Weeds, and alſo promote theGrowth 
of the Plants. The Diſtance which 


theſe ſhould be left, if for drawing 


ap ſmall, may be three Inches ; but 
if they are to ſtand until they are 


RA 


pretty large, fix Inches are full near 
enough; and a ſmall Spot of Ground 
will afford as many Radiſhes at each 
ſowing, as can be ſpent in a Family 


while they are good. 


If you intend to ſave Seeds of 
your Radiſhes, you ſhould, at the 
Beginning of May, prepare a Spot of 
Ground in proportion to the Quan- 
tity of Seeds intended (but you 
ſhould always make Allowance for 
bad Seaſons; becauſe it often hap- 
pens, in a very dry Seaſon, that 
there will not be a fourth Part of 
the Quantity of Seeds upon the ſame 
Proportion of Ground as there will 
be in a moiſt Seaſon). This Ground 
ſhould be well dug and levell'd; then 


vou ſhould draw up ſome of the 


ſtraiteſt and beſt-colour'd Radiſhes 
(throwing away all ſuch as are ſhort, 
and that branch out in their Roots): 

theſe ſhould be planted in Rows three 
Feet Diſtance, and two Feet aſunder 
in the Rows; obſerving, if the Sea- 
ſon be dry, to water them until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 
will require no farther Care, but 
only to hoe down the Weeds be- 


tween them, until they are advanced 


ſo high, as to ſpread over the 
Ground, when they. will prevent the 


- Growth of Weeds. 


When the Seed begins to ripen, 
you ſhould carefully guard it againſt 
the Birds, which will otherwiſe de- 
ſtroy it. When it is ripe (which you 
may know by the Pods changin 
brown), you ſhould cut it, and ſprea 
it in the Sun to dry; after which you 
ſhould threſh it out, and lay ic up 
for Uſe, where the Mice cannot come 
to it, otherwiſe they will eat it up. 

The ſmall round - rooted Radiſh 


is not very common in England; but 


in many Parts of 1taly it is the only 


Sort cultivated. The Roots of this 
Kind are many times as large as a 
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ſmall Turnep, and are very ſweet. 


This may be propagated in the ſame 


manner as the common Sort; but 
only with this Difference; viz. That 


this muſt not be ſown till the Be- 


ginning of March, and the Plants 
allow'd a greater Diſtance, 'The 
Seeds of this Kind are very ſubject 
to degenerate when ſav'd in England; 
ſo that it is proper to have them from 
Abroad every Year. | 

The other round-rooted Radiſhes 
are rarely cultivated in Exgland; but 


thoſe who have a mind to have 


them, may ſow them in the ſame 
manner as the laſt. | 

The Black and White Spaniſb Ra- 
diſhes are commonly cultivated for 
medicinal Uſe; though there are 
ſome who are very fond of them for 
the Table. Theſe are commonly 
ſown about the Middle of 7uly, or a 
little earlier; and they are fit for the 


Table by the End of Auguſt, or the 


Beginning of September ; and the 
will continue good till the Froſt 
ſpoils them. Theſe muſt be thinned 
to a greater Diſtance than the com- 
mon Sort; for the Roots of theſe 
grow as large as Turneps ; there- 
fore ſhould not be left nearer toge- 
ther than ſix Inches. 

Some Perſons who are very curi- 
ous to have theſe Roots in Winter, 
draw them out of the Ground before 
the hard Froſt comes on, and lay 
them up in dry Sand, in the ſame 
manner as is practis'd for Carrots ; 
being careful to guard them from 


Wet and Froſt; and by this Method 


they preſerve them till the Spring. 


RAPISTRUM, Charlock, or 


Wild Muftard. | 

There are two or three Species of 
this Plant, one of which grows wild 
in England; the other two are 


Weeds in the South of France, Italy, 


and Sparn. Theſe are never pre- 


„ 
ſerv'd, except by Botaniſts for Va- 
riety. | 
RAPUNCULUS, Rampions. 

The Charagers are; | 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, in 
its Form afproaching to a Belliſhabe; 
but is fo expanded and cut, that it 
almoſt repreſents the Figure of a Star: 
the Pointal is commonly ſplit into tauo 
horned Diviſions, and the Flower-cup 


becomes a Fruit, wwhich is divided in- 


to three Cells, incloſing many ſmall 
Seeds. 


The Species are; 

1. RayuncuLus ſpicatus, C. B. P. 
Spiked Rampion. 

2. RapUNcULUS ſpicatus olbus, 
C. B. P. Spiked Rampion, with a 
white Flower. 

3. RaPUNCULUs Alpinus cornicu- 


latus. C. B. P. Horned Rampion of 
the Alps. | 


4. Rayuncurvs /cabioſee capitulo 


ceruleo, C. B. P. Rampion with 


blue ſcabious-like Heads. | 

5. RavUNCULUS /cabioſz capitulo 
albo. C. B. P. Rampion with white 
ſcabious- like Heads. : 

6. Ra FUR cus ſpicatus, fore 
Aaweſcente. Inſt. R. H. Spiked Ram- 
pion, with a yellowiſh Flower. 

7. RaPUNCULUS Creticus, ſeu 


pyramidalis altera. C. B. P. Pyra- 


midal Rampion of Crete. 


8. RayuncuLus folio gramineo. 


Inſt. R. H. Grafs-leav'd Rampion. 

9. RayrUNCcuLUs Creticus petro- 
marula, flore allo. Journ. Cor. Ram- 
pion of Crete, with a white Flower. 

10. Rau N cu us Orientalis, for 
liis anguſtis dentatis. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Rampion, with narrow in- 
dented Leaves. | | 

11. RayuncuLvs Orientalis au- 
guſtifolius multicaulis totus floridus. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern narrow - leav'd 
Rampion, with many Stalks, filled 
with Flowers. : | 
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12. RaPUNCULUS Orientalis, am- 


panulz pratenſis folio. Tourn. Cor. 


Eaſtern Rampion, with a Meadow- | 


bell-flower-leat. 

13. RAPUNCULUS Orientalis, | fo- 
liis longioribus, aſperis & rigidis. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Rampion, with 
longer rough ſtiff Leaves. : | 

14. RAPUNCULUS Orientalis al- 


tiſEmus, foliis glabris & rigidts. 
= od The talleſt Eaſtern Ram-- 


pion, with ſmooth ſtiff Leaves. 
15. RayUNCULUS Orientalis, he- 
ſperidis folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Rampion, with a Dames - violet - 
leaf, | _ 
Theſe are all of them hardy Plants, 
which will thrive in the open Air. 
They are propagated by Seed, which 


ſhould be ſown in Autumn; for if 


they are kept out of the Ground till 
the Spring, they frequently fail. 
Theie Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Bed 


of freſh undunged Earth, where they 


are deſigned to remain; for they do 
not thrive ſo well when they are 
tranſplanted. Therefore the beſt 
Method is, to make ſmall Drills 
croſs the Bed, about eighteen Inches 
alunder, and ſow the Seeds therein : 
then cover them lightly over with 
Earth; for if they are buried too 
deep, they will rot in the Ground. 
In about a Month after the Seeds are 


ſown, the Plants will come up, 


when they ſhould be diligently weed- 
cd; which is all the Care they will 
require till Spring; at which time 
the Plants ſhould be thinned where 
they are too cloſe, ſo as to leave them 
11x or ſeven Inches apart in the Rows; 
and afterward they require no far- 


ther Attention but to keep them clear 
In June the Plants 


from Weeds. 


will flower, and if the Summer prove 
favourable, they will produce ripe 


Seeds. 


As theſe Plants do not continue 


above two or three Vears, there 


_ = 
ſhould be Seeds ſown every other 
Year, to continue the Sorts; for 


they are Plants which require little 
Trouble to cultivate them, and their 


Flowers make a pretty Variety in 


large Gardens; therefore they ſhould 
be allowed a Place amongſt other 
hardy Flowers. | 
RAPUNTIUM, Rampions, or 
Cardinal's Flower. | 
The Species are; | 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
which is of an anomalous Figure, hol- 
lowed like a Pipe, and furrow'd or 
chanell'd; divided, as it were, into 
many Parts, in the Shape of a Tongue, 
defended by a Vagina or Covering, 
ewhich enfolds the Pointal : when the 


Flowers decay, the Flower-cup turns 


to a Fruit, divided into three Cells 


Full of ſmall Seeds, which adhere to 


a Placenta, which is divided into three 
Parts. | 


The Species are; 

I. KAPUNTIUM zzaximum, cocci- 
neo ſpicato flore. Col. in Rech. Great- 
er Rampions, with a crimſon ſpiked 


Flower, commonly call'd The ſcar- 


let Cardinal's Flower. 
2. RAPUNTIUM Americanum, flore 


dilute ceruleo H. R. Par. The blue 


Cardinal's Flower. 


3. RayunNTIUM Americanum, vir- 
ge aureæ foliis, parvo flore cœruleo. 
Tourn, Cardinal's Flower with 
Golden-rod-leaves, and a ſmall blue 
Flower. | 

4. RaPUNTIUM Americanum, flo- 
ribus albis, Inſt. R. H. American 
Cardinal Flower, with white Flow- 
ers. = 

5. RayunTIUM Americanum, coc- 
cineo flore, lineis albis eleganter picto. 
Inſt. R. H. American Cardinal Flow- 
er, with a ſcarlet Flower, elegantly 
ſtriped with White. | 

6. RavunTIUM Americanum al- 
tiſj,mum, foliis cir/ii, fore vireſtente, 
Plum. Cat. The talleſt American Car- 

dinal 
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dinal Flower, with Leaves like the 
Melancholy - thiftle, and greeniſh 
Flowers. 

. RayunTIUM 1 fo- 
liis cirfii fi Iucidis, fore multiplici coc- 
cineo conglobato. Plum. Cat. Ameri- 


can Cardinal Flower, with ſhining 


Melancholy thiſtle- leaves, and many 
ſcarlet Flowers growing, in Clu- 
ſters. 

8. RAp UN TIuu Americanum, tra- 
ehelii folio, flore pur puraſcente. Plum. 
Cat. American Cardinal Flower, with 
a Throatwort- leaf, and a purpliſh 
Flower. 

. RayunTIuUM Americanum, 2 
tes obbongis, floribus parwvis cœruleis, 


ſpica longiſſima. American Cardinal 
Flower, with oblong Le ves, and 


{mall blue Flowers, growing in a 


long Spike. 


10. Rare ri aurens Solonienſe. 


Mor. H. R. Blef. Burning Car- 


dinal Flower of Bliis. 

11. RapUNTIUM zrens, flore pur- 
fur eo cœruleo. Inſt. R. H. Burning 
Cardinal Flower, with a bluiſh- -pur- 
ple Flower. 

12. Rar UN TIun Africanum mi- 
nus anguſtifolium, flore violaceo. Inſt. 
R. H. Leſſer narrow-leav'd African 
Cardinal Flower, with a violet - co- 
lour'd Flower. 

13. RAPUNTIuU Athiopicum, 
wviolaceo galeato fore, foliis pinaſtri. 
Ethiopian Cardinal 
Flower, with a violet galeated 
Flower, and Leaves like the Pi- 
naſter. | 

14. RarUNTIUn LEthiopicum, 
ceerulco galeato fore, foliis coronopi. 
Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Cardinal 
Flower, with a blue galeated Flow- 
er, and Leaves like Bucks-horn- 
plantain. 

15. RayunTium Hibiopicum, 
cœruleo galeato Hore, foliis dentatis. 
Breyn, Cent. Ethiopian Cardinal 
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Flower, with a blue oaleated Flow- 
er, and indented Leaves. | 
16. RayunTiUM Canadenſe pu- 
milum, linarie felio. Sarrac. 
Cones Cardinal Flower, with a 
hong e 
Raruxriuu Creticum mini- 
ld” bellidis folio, flere maculato. 
Tourn. Cor, The leaſt Cardinal 


Flower of Crete, with a Daiſy- leaf, 


and a ſpotted Flower. | 

The firſt Sort is greatly prized by 
the Curious for the Beauty of its rich 
crimſon Flowers, which exceed all 
the Flowers J have yet ſeen, in the 
Deepneſs of its Colour: and theſe 
commonly, when their Roots are 


ftrong, produce large Spikes of theſe 


Flowers, which continue a long 
time in Beauty, and make a moſt 


magnificent Shew amongſt other 
The time of their Flow- 


Flowers. 
ering is commonly in Fuly and Au- 
guft ; and if the Autumn proves very 


favourable, they will ſometimes pro- 


duce good Seeds in E ngland. Theſe 


Plants are Natives of Virginia and 


Carolina, where they grow by the 
Sides of Rivulets, and make a moſt 
beautiful Appearance; from whence 
the Seeds are often ſent into England, 
Theſe Seeds commonly arrive here 


in the Spring; at which time they 
mould be ſown in Pots fill'd with 


light Earth, and but juſt cover'd 
over ; for if the Seeds are buried 
deep, they will not grow. Theſe 
Pots ſhould be placed under a Frame, 
to defend them from Cold, until the 
Seaſon is à little advanc'd ; but they 
ſhould not be plac'd on an Hot-bed, 
which will injure the Seeds. 

When the Weather is warm, to- 
ward the Middle of April, theſe Pots 
ſhould be placed in the open Air, in 
a Situation where they may have the 
morning Sun till Twelve of the 
Clock, oblerving to water them con- 

ſtantly 
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_ alſo agree. 
Variety; but the Flowers are not 


RA 
ſtantly in dry Weather; and when 


the Plants are come up, and are 


grown pretty ſtrong, they ſhould be 
ce each into a ſmall Pot 


611'd with freſh light Earth, and 


placed in the ſame Situation, ob- 
ſerving to water them in dry Wea- 


ther ; and in Winter they ſhould be 


placed under an Hot - bed - frame, 
where they may be ſhelter'd from ſe- 


vere Froſts; but in mild Weather 


they ſnould be as much expoſed to 
the open Air as poſſible. 
The March followiug theſe Plants 


mould be put into larger Pots fill'd 
with the ſame freſn Earth, and plac'd, 


as before, to the morning Sun; ob- 
ſerving to water them in dry Wea- 


ther, which will cauſe them to flow- 
er ſtrong the Autumn following. 
Theſe Plants are alſo propagated 


by parting of their Roots: the beſt 
| Seaſon for which is, either ſoon af- 


ter they are paſt Flower, or in March; 
obſerving to water and manage 
them, as hath been directed for the 
ſeedling Plants, both in Winter and 
Summer. | | 

The blue Sort conſtantly produces 


ripe Seeds in England, which ſhould | 


be ſown ſoon after they are ripe: in 
the Spring following the Plants will 
come up, when they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted and manag'd as the other 


Sort ; with which Culture this will 
This is preſerv'd for 


near ſa beautiful as thoſe of the 
former Sort. | 

The thirdSort hath ſmall blueFlow- 
ers, and is an annual Plant, perifh- 
ing as ſoon as the Seeds are ripe, 
This may be raiſed in the ſame 


manner as the former; but is ſcarce- 
ly worthy of a Place in the Flower- 


garden. 


The fourth Sort is a Variety of the 
jecond, from which it differs only 


in the Colour of the Flower; and 
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the fifth Sort is a Variety of the firſt ; 
but neither of theſe Variations are 


laſting: for from the Seeds which I 


have ſaved from theſe, and ſown, I 
had ſcarce one Plant which prov'd of 
the ſame Colours as the Parent- 
plants. 

The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts ſeem 
to be only Varieties of each other. 
The ſixth Sort I have propagated ſe- 
veral times, and have had the Plants 


produce Flowers; but the ſeventh I 


have not yet ſeen in Flower. Theſe 
were collected by Mr. Robert Millar 
in Jamaica. 

The eighth Sort is an annual Plant: 
if the Seeds of this are permitted to 


ſcatter in the Pots, and are ſnelter'd 


in Winter, the Plants will come up 


in plenty, and require little more 


Care than to tranſplant them into 
Pots, and place them in a warm 
Situation. 

The ninth Sort is a biennial Plant, 
which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds 
are ripe. This produces very ſmall 
blue Flowers, growing in long ſlen- 
der Spikes; ſo makes but an indif- 
ferent Appearance. | 

The tenth Sort is an hardy Plant, 
ſo may be ſown in the common 
Ground ; and if the Seaſon proves 


favourable, the Plants will flower, 


and perfect their Seeds the ſame 
Vear; and, in a warm Situation, the 
Plants will live through the Winter. 
The eleventh is only a Variety of 


this. © 


The twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth Sorts are annual 
Plants, which periſh as ſoon as their 
Seeds are ripe. The Flowers of 
theſe are ſmall; ſo are not much 
valued. 

The fixteenth and ſeventeenth 


| Sorts are alſo pretty hardy; but as 


they have little Beauty, are ſeldom 

preferv'd in Gardens, | 
RAUVOLFIA, | 

The 
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The Characters are; © 
I. hath a tubulous Floxwer confiſt- 
ing of one Leaf, whoſe upper-Part 
fpreads open into a plain Surface, and 


is cut into ſeveral Parts; from whoſe 


Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a 
Nail, which afterward becomes an 
almoſt globular ſoft Fruit, full of 
Milk, in which are contained one or 
tauo hard Seeds. 
The Species are; | 
1. RAUVOLFIA fetraphylla angu- 


fifolia. Plum. Now. Gen. Four-leav'd 


Rauvolfia, with narrow Leaves. 
2. RauvoLrla fetraphylia lati- 


folia. Plum. Nov. Gen. Four-leav'd 


Rauvolfia, with broad Leaves. 

Tbis Name was given to this 
Genus of Plants by Father Plumier, 
who was the Perſon that diſcover'd 
them in America, in Honour to Leo- 
nard Rawwwolf, who was a curious 


Botaniſt, and flouriſh'd about the 


Year 1583. He travell'd into the 
Holy Land, and ſeveral other Places 
in the Eaſt, and publiſh'd his Travels 
in High-Dutch, which were tran:- 
lated into Exgliſb under theInſpection 
of the great Mr. Ray. 

Thele Plants grow plentifully at 
Campechy,fromwhence I receiv'd their 
Seeds, which were collected by Mr. 
Robert Millar, Surgeon. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould 
be ſown in Pots fill'd with freſh 
Earth, and plung'd into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark ; for as they are 
very hard, they frequently remain a 
long time in the Ground: therefore 
when they are in Pots, they may be 
ſhifted from one Bed to another, as 
their Heat decays. When the Plants 


come up, they muſt be frequently 


refreſn'd with Water; but it muſt 
not be given them in large Quanti- 
ties; for the Plants are ſucculent, 
and full of a milky Juice; ſo are in 
Danger of rotting with too much 
Moiſture. They ſhould alſo have a 
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large Share of freſh Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather ; and when 
they are about two Inches high, they 
ſhould: be tranſplanted each into a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh 
light Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot - bed again; obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root; after which 
time they ſhould have free Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day, in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. 
In this Hot-bed the Plants may re- 
main till toward Michaelmas, when 
they ſhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Tan- 
ners Bark, where they mult be kept 
warm, and not have too much Moiſt- 
ure in cold Weather, leſt it rot 
them. | 
As theſe Plants are Natives of 
very hot Countries, ſo they will not 
live in the open Air in England; 
therefore they ſhould conſtantly re- 
main in the Stove; and if they re- 
main in the Bark-bed, they will 
thrive much faſter, than when they 
are placed on Stands in a dry Stove. 
But in the Summer -ſeaſon. they 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Air admitted to them; and the 
Leaves of the Plants muſt be now- 
and-then waſhed with a Sponge, to 
clear them from the Filth they are 
apt to contract; which, if ſuffer'd to 
remain, will retard the Growth of 
the Plants. Where this Care is taken 
of them, they will thrive very faſt, 
and the ſecond Vear will produce 
Flowers, and continue ſo to do for 
many Years ; and will perfect their 
Seeds in England. They may alſo 
be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be laid to dry for two or 
three Days before they are planted; 
and then ſhould be plung'd into a 
moderate Hot-bed of 'Fanners Bark, 
oblerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which time 
they 
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they may be treated as the ſeedling 
Plants. 

RESEDA, Baſtard- rocket. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath a polypetalous anomalous 
Flower, compoſed of ſeveral diſſimilar 
Petals, out of whoſe Cup ariſes the 
Pointal, abhich afterward becomes æ 
membranactous Fruit, for the moſt 


; fart three or four-cornered, oblong, 


and, as it were, cylindraceous, preg- 
nant with roundiſh Seeds. | 
The Species are; 

1. RESEDA vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Common Baſtard- rocket. 

2. RESEDA criſpa Gallica. Bocc. 
Rar. Pl. Curled French Baſtard- 
more, 

3. ResEDa latifolia, ore flawo. 

Mor. Hiſt. Broad - leav'd Baſtard- 
rocket, with a yellow Flower. 
4. Resepa foliis calcitrapæ, fore 
allo. Mor. H. R. Blæſ. Baſtard- 
rocket with Star- thiſtle-leaves, and 
a white Flower. 

5. RESEDA minor vulgaris. Inſt. 
R. H. Smaller common Baſtard- 
rocket. | 5 | 

6. REsEDA minor vulgaris, folio 
minus inciſo. Inſt. R. H. Smaller 
common Baſtard - rocket, with a 
Leaf leſs cut. 1 | 
7. ReseDaA minor vulgaris, foliis 
_ zntegris Inſt. R. H. Small common 
Baſtard-rocket, with whole Leaves. 

8. RESEDA Pyrenaica, linariæ 
folio glauco. Schol. Bot. Pyrenean 
BPaſlard - rocket, with a glaucous 
Toad flax-leaf. | 

9 RERESEDAÆgypti aca minor, flo- 
ribus fragrantiſſimis. The Mignonette 
4 Egypt, or ſmall ſweet-ſcented Re- 
ö 
_ Theſe Plants are preſerved in the 
Gardens of ſome Perſons, who are 
curious in Botany ; but at preſent 
they are not uſed in Medicine. All of 


them, but che laſt, are very hardy 


Plants, which are propagated bySceds : 


3 


theſe ſhould be ſown in the Spring, 
on an open Bed of freſh undunged 


Earth, in the Place where they are 


deſign'd to remain; and when the 


Plants come up, they ſhould be hoed 


to ſeparate them, where they are too 


cloſe, as alſo to deſtroy the Weeds. 


'The four firſt Sorts ſhould be allow- 
ed eighteen Inches, or two Feet; 


but the other Sorts, being of leſs 


Growth, do not require above half 
that room. The Weeds ſhould be 


conſtantly hoed down between the 


Plants when they ariſe, which 1s all 


the Culture the Plants require. Some 
of theſe Plants will flower the ſame 


Year they areſown, when they come 
up early in the Spring; but in gene- 


ral they do not flower till the ſecond 


Year, when they produce their Seeds, 
and the Plants commonly periſh 
ſoon after. If the Seeds of theſe 
Plants are permitted to ſcatter, the 


Plants will come up, and ſtock the 


Ground, ſo as to become Weeds. 
The ninth Sort hath been lately 


introduced into the Exgliſb Gardens. 
The Plants of this Sort are generally 
annual, and periſh ſoon after their 
Seeds are ripe; though if the Plants 


are placed in a warm Stove in the 


Autumn, they may be preſery'd thro' 


the Winter, and the Plants will keep 
conſtantly in Flower. 

This Sort ſhould be ſown on a 
moderate Hot-bed in March; and 


when the Plants are ſtrong enough to 


tranſplant, they ſhould be pricked 


out upon another moderate Hot- bed 


to bring them forward: but the 
Plants ſhould have a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather, ctherwiſe 


they will draw up very weak. About 


the Latter-end of May the Plants 


may be planted out, ſome into Pots, 


to place near the Apartments ; and 
others into warm Borders, where 
they may remain to flower and ſeed. 


For the Plants which grow in the 


tull 
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full Ground, often produce more 
Seeds than thoſe which are in Pots: 
but at the time when the Seed - veſſels 
begin to ſwell, the Plants are fre- 
quently infeſted with green Cater- 
pillers, which, if they are not de- 
ſtroyed, will eat off all the Seed- 
veſſels. 
The Flowers of this Plant have a 
ſtrong Scent like freſh Raſpberries, 
which will ſpread over a Room in 
which two or three Plants are plac'd; 
and for this are greatly eſteem'd. 
RHABARBARUM MONA- 
CHORUM. Vide Lapathum. 
RHAMNOIDES, The Sea 
Buckthorn. | 
The Characters are; | 
I hath the whole Appearance of 
the Buckthorn ; but is Male and Fe- 
male in different Trees : the Flowers 
of the Male have no Petals : the 
Flower-cup conſiſts of two Leaves, in 
the Centre of which are ſeveral ſmall 
Stamina : the Female Trees produce 
roundiſh Berries, each of which con- 
tains a ſingle Seed. 
The Species are; | 
1. RHamNnoiDEs florifera, ſalicis 
foliis. T. Cor. Male willow - leav'd 
Sea Buckthorn. | 
2. RyHamnonDEs frudifera, foliis 
ſalicis, baccis leviter flaveſcentibus. 
T. Cor. Female willow-leav'd Sea 
Buckthorn, with yellow Berries. 
Theſe Plants grow in great Plenty 
upon the Sea-coaſts of Lincolnſpire, 
and at Sandwich, Deal, and Folłſton, 
in Kent; as alſo in divers Parts of 
Scotland, © e 5 
They are preſerv'd in ſeveral Gar- 
dens near Landon for Variety; where, 
being intermix d with other Shrubs 
of the ſame Growth, they afford an 
agreeable Proſpect. TY 
Theſe Shrubs are eaſily propa- 
gated from Suckers, which they 
tend forth in great Plenty from the 


" = 
old Plants. Theſe Suckers may be 


taken off any time in February or 


March, and planted in a Nurſery, 


where they may be train'd up for 


two or three Years ; after which 
they may be remov'd to the Places 


where they are to remain. There 


1s no very great Beauty in theſe 
Plants; but as their Leaves and 
Flowers are very different from moſt 
other Trees, they make a pretty 


Variety in ſmall Wilderneſs-quar- 
ters; or, when planted in Clumps 


with various Trees, they will grow 
to be ten or twelve Feet high ; 
but it is very rare to fee them 
larger. | 
RHAMNUS, 'The Buckthorn. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a funnel - ſhap'd Flower, 


conſiſting of one Leaf, which is divi- 
ded toward the Top into four or five” 


Segments : out of the Flower-cup riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward be- 


comes a ſoft roundiſh Berry, very full 


of Juice, incloſing four hard Seed, 
which are round and ſmooth on the 
Outfide, but flatted on the other. 

The Species are; | 

1. Ryamnvs catharticus. C. B. P. 
Common purging Backthorn, 

2. RHamnus catharticus minor. 
C. B. P. Leſſer purging Buck- 
thorn, 

3. Ryamnus Hiſpanicus, folio 
buxi, minor. Tourn. Leſſer Spaniſh 
Buckthorn, with a Box-leaf. 

4. RuAMNus catharticus minor, 
folio longiori. Inſt. R. H. Leſſer 
purging Buckthorn, with a longer 
Leaf. | 

5. Rramxus rertius, fore Her- 
baceo, baccis nigris. C. B. P. Clu- 


ſius's third Buckthorn, with an her- 


baceous Flower, and black Berries. 
6. RHamxus Hiſpanicus, buxi fo- 

lio ampliore. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Buck- 

thorn, with a larger Box-leaf. 


7. Ru- 
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| Ruamnus Hiſpanicus, oleæ fo- 

lio. Infl. R. H. Spaniſh Buckthorn, 

with an Olive-leaf. 5 
8. Rnamnus Hiſpanicus, hyperici 

folio. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſ Buckthorn, 

with a St. John's-wort- leaf. 
9. Ruauxus Creticus, amygdali 


Polio minori. Journ. Cor. Candy Buck- 


thorn, with a ſmaller Almond-leaf. 
10. RHamnus Orientalis, alaterni 
folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Buckthorn, 
with an Alaternus- leaf. | 
11. RHamnus Creticus, buxi fo- 
Lo minori. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Buck- 


thorn, with a ſmaller Box- tree-leaf. 


12. RHAMNUs Orientalis, amyg- 
dali folio ampliore. Tourn, Gor. Eaſt- 
ern Buckthorn, 'with a larger Al- 


mond- leaf. | 


The firſt of theſe Trees is very 


common in the Hedges in divers 
Parts of England; the Berries of 


which are order'd by the College of 
Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe; but 


particularly for making a Syrup, 


which was formerly in great Ule ; 
but of late the Perſons who ſupply 
the Markets, have gather'd ſeveral 


bother Sorts of Berries, which they 
have either mixed with thoſe of the 


Buckthorn, or have wholly ſubſti- 
tuted them in their place. Theſe 
are the Berries of the Frangula, Cor- 
nus femina, &c. which Mixture hath 
ſpoiled the Syrup, and render'd it 
leſs eſteem'd. But whoever purchaſes 
the Buckthorn-berries, may diſtin- 
guiſh whether they are right or not, 
by opening them, and obſerving the 
Number of Seeds in each; for theſe 


have commonly four, whereas the 


Frangula has but two, and the Cor- 
nus femina but one; as alſo by 
bruiſing of the Berries on white Pa- 
per, the Juice .giving a green Tin- 
Gure. | 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common 
in England, and only to be found in 
Gardens where it 1s cultivated for 
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Variety. Both theſe Sorts may be 
Propagated by laying down their 
tender Branches in Autumn; which; 
if duly water'd in dry Weather the 
ſucceeding Summer, will take Root 
in the Compaſs of one Year; and 
may then be tranſplanted, either 
where they are to remain, or in ſome 
Nurſery, to be train'd up for a few 
Years, and then remoy'd to their 
Places of Growth. 

The firſt Sort will grow to the 
Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet; but, being a ſtraggling Grow- 
er, is ſeldom much cultivated in 
Gardens, * 2 | 

The ſecond Sort ſeldom riſes 
above five Feet high; therefore 
ſhould be planted amongſt Shrubs of 
the ſame Growth ; where it will add 
to the Variety, though it has little 
more Beauty than the former. | 

They may alſo be propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a Bed 
of freſh Earth, ſoon after they are 
ripe; the Spring following the 
Plants will appear, when they muſt 
be carefully clean'd from Weeds; 
the Autumn following they may be 
tranſplanted out, and managed as 
the Layers. 

The third Sort is alſo preſerv'd in 
ſeveral curious Gardens for Variety: 
this produces vaſt Quantities of pur- 
ple Flowers moſt Part of the Sum- 
mer, and many times ripens its Seeds 
in England. This may be propagated 
by laying down the tender Branches 
in the Spring, which will take Root 
by the Spring following, when 
they ſhould be planted into Pots; 
and require to be houſed in Winter, 
though they need only be ſhelter'd 
from the extreme Froſt ; but ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather, and in Summer muſt 
be often water'd. It delights in a 
freſh light Soil, and requires to be 
often remoy'd ; becauſe the Roots 

increaſe 


oe 
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| Increaſe ſo greatly, as to fill the 


Pots in a ſhort time. | 
The fourth, fifth, fixth, ſeventh, 


and eighth Sorts grow wild in the 


Woods in Spain, Portugal, [taly, 
and the South of France; and, for 
Variety, ſome of the Sorts have 
been admitted into the Exgliſb Gar- 
dens, though they are Plants of lit- 
tle Beauty. 'Theſe grow to the 
Height of ſix or eight Feet, and are 
hardy enough to live through the 
Winter in the open Air in England. 
The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth Sorts grow in the Iſlands of 
the Archipelago, where Dr. Tourne- 
Fort collected their Seeds, and ſent 
them to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
'Theſe are alio hardy enough to live 
in the open Air in England, and are 
all of them Shrubs growing about 
the ſame Height as the former. 
Theſe may all be propagated by 
laying down their Branches in the 
ſame manner as hath been - before 
directed for the other Sorts, or from 
the Seeds: the latter Method 1s to 
be preferr'd, where the Seeds can 
be procured ; becauſe thoſe Plants 
which ariſe from Seeds, will always 
be ſtronger, and grow erect; where- 
as thoſe which come from Layers, 
are very ſubject to ſhoot out lateral 
Branches, whereby they are retarded 
In their upright Growth. 
 RHUS, The Sumach-tree. 
The Characters are; | 
The Flowers confift of five Leaves, 
ewhich are placed in a circular Order, 
and expand in form of a Roje ; from 
whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 


 ewhich afterward becomes a roundiſb 


or almoſt kidney-/ſhap'd Veſſel, contain- 
ing one Seed of the ſame Shape: to 
ewhich Marks may be added, The 


| Flowers growing in Bunches, and the 
Leaves are either winged, or have 


three Lobes. 
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The Species are; 


1. Ruus folio ulmi. C. B. P. 
Elm-leav'd Sumach. 


2. Rus Virginianum. C. B. P. 


Virginian Sumach, by ſome falſly 
call'd 'The Stag's-horn-tree. 


3. Ravs Americanum, panicula 


ſparſa herbacea, ramis , patulis gla- 


bris, Hort. Elth. American Sumach, 
with looſe herbaceous Panicles, and 
ſmooth Branches, commonly call'd 
Neau-England Sumach. | 

4. Ruvs Canaden/e, folio longiori, 
utringue glabro. Inſt. R. H. Canady 


Sumach, with a longer Leaf, ſmooth 
on each Side. 


5. Rus ttenuifolia Virginiana hu- 


milis: Rhus anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 
Pluk. Alm. Dwarf Virginian Su- 
mach, with narrow Leaves. 

6. Rus Africanum trifoliatum 
majus, foliis ſubtus argenteis acutis, 


& margine inciſis. Pluk. Phyt. Great 


African three-leav'd Sumach, with 
narrow Leaves cut on their Edges, 
and white underneath. | 

7. Rus Africanum 1rifolium mi- 
nus glabrum, ſplendente folio ſubrotundo 
integro; forte Lentiſcus Africanus tri- 


phyllos quorundam. Pluk. Phyt. Leſ- 


ſer three · leav'd African Sumach, 
with a whole roundiſh ſhining 
ſmooth Leaf. | 

8. Rus Africanum trifoliatum 
majus, folio ſubrotundo integro, molli 
& incano. Pluk, Phyt. Greater 
three-leav'd African Sumach, with 
a whole roundiſh woolly Leaf. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in 
the warm Parts of Europe, as alſo in 
Turky, where the Branches are uſed 
for Tanning of Leather ; and altho' 
this is a Native of Europe, yet it 18 
more rare in the Engliſb Gardens, 
than any of the American Kinds. 
This grows to the Height-of fix or 
eight Feet, and will reſiſt the Cold 
of the ordinary Winters in England; 


- - but-- 
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but in ſevere Froſt the Plants are of- 


ten deſtroyed. 


The Leaves of this Sort are much 
rounder than thoſe of the American 
Kinds, and each Lobe is ſhaped 
ſomewhat like the Leaves of Elm ; 
but there are many of theſe Pinnæ 
on each Mid rib, ſo that it hath as 
long pennated Leaves as any of the 
other; wherefore the Title of Elm- 
leaf is very improperly applied to 
this Plant: however, as it has been 
generally known by that Name, I 
have choſen to continue it. 


The ſecond Sort is very common 


in many Gardens, where it endures 


the ſevereſt Cold of the Winters in 


the open Air; and is uſually inter- 
mixed, in ſmall Wilderneſs- quarters, 


amongſt other Trees of the like 


Growth, where it affords an agree- 
able Variety. This produces Bunches 
of {mall Flowers in June, at the 
Extremities of the Branches, which 
are ſucceeded by Seeds, which are in- 
cloſed in red Covers ; ſo that the 
whole Spikes appear of a fine red 
Colour. 'Theſe Bunches are ſome- 
times uſed in Dyeing; and the 
Branches of the Trees are uſed for 
Tanning of Leather in America, 
where theſe "Trees grow in plenty. 
This Tree will grow to be eight 
or ten Feet high; but is very ſub- 
Jett to produce crooked unſightly 
Branches ; ſo that it can't be re- 
duc'd to a regular Stem, which ren- 
ders it unfit to plant ſingly in an 
= Situation: but amongſt other 
rees, where the Deformity of the 


Stem is hid, it looks very well. 


This is by ſome called Stags-horn- 


tree, from its having ſoft woolly 


Shoots, reſembling the young Horns 
of a Stag. | | 


The third Sort has not been many 


: Years introduc'd into the Engliſh 


Gardens ; yet is now become more 
common in the Nurſeries than either 
Vol. H.- | 
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of the other. It was brought firſt 
from Penßyluania; but ſince, the 
Seeds have been brought from New- 
England, and other Northern Parts 
of America. This produces much 


ſtronger Shoots, and grows more 


ere, than the others; but as the 
Spikes of Seeds are of an herbaceous 
Colour, they do not make ſo good 
an Appearance as thoſe of the ſecond 
Sort. | | 
The fourth Sort hath ſmooth 
long-pointed Leaves, which are of 
a glaucous Colour; the Spikes of 
Flowers are of a bright red Colour ; 
ſo that this Sort makes a very beau- 
ful Appearance when in Flower ; 
but is of humbler Growth than ei- 
ther of the former. This produces 
a great Number of Suckers from the 
Roots, and grows very irregular in 
its Branches. There is another Va- 
riety of this, which differs in the 
Spikes of Flowers, being cover'd 
over with a white Powder, as if 
froſted ; but this is not a diſtinct 
Species. 
T be fifth Sort is alſo a Shurb of 
humble Growth, ſeldom riſing more 
than four Feet high in Znglard. 
This is by ſome call'd the Lentiſcus- 
leav'd Sumach. The Pinnæ of theſe 
Leaves are join'd by a Border or 
Wing, which runs along the Mid- 
Tib : the Flowers of this Sort are not 
very beautiful ; but as the Leaves 
of the Shrub are of a ſingular Stru- 


 Qture, they are admitted into the Gar- 


dens of the Curious for Variety-ſake. 


This Sort is hardy enough to endure 


the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well in the open Air, if it is planted 
in a ſhelter'd Situation. 

All the Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe; and then 
the Plants will come up the follow- 
ing Spring : but if the Seeds are not 
ſown till the Spring, it will be a 
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Vear before the Plants will appear. 
The beſt Method of raiſing theſe 


Plants from Seeds is, to ſow them in 


Pots of light Earth, and place them 
under an Hot- bed- frame in the Win- 
ter, where they may be conſtantly 
expos'd to the open Air in mild 
Weather; but ſhould be cover'd in 
hard Froſt. And if the Pots are 
plung'd into ſome old Tanners Bark, 
which has no Heat, this will pre- 
vent the Earth from drying, as alſo 


keep out the Froſt. When the 


Plants come up, they will require no 
other Care but to water them in dry 
Weather; and if, the following 
Winter, the Pots are plac'd in Shel- 
ter, it will ſecure the Plants from 
being injur'd by Froſt; and in the 
Spring, before they begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
Nurſery-beds, where they may grow 
a Year or two; by which time they 
will have obtained Strength enough 
to be planted where they are to re- 
main. 

The four firſt- mention'd Sorts 
propagate themſelves ſo faſt by 
Suckers, that their Seeds are ſeldom 
ſown; but the fifth ſeldom produces 
any Suckers, which occaſions its be- 
ing ſcarce in the Gardens; for the 
Seeds do not ripen in England. 

The African Sorts are all pre- 
ſerv'd in Pots or Tubs, and houſed 
in Winter, being too tender to en- 
dure the Cold of this Climate in the 
open Air. Theſe may be propagated 
by laying down their young Branches 
into freſh Earth ; obſerving to water 
them duly in dry Weather, which 
will greatly forward their Rooting. 
In two Years they will be fit to tranſ- 

plant ; when they may be taken from 
the old Plants, and each placed in a 
ſeparate Pot fill'd with freſh light 
Earth. The beſt time for tranſplant- 
ing of theſe Plants is in April, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them un- 


„ 
til they have taken Root ; after 
which they may be expos'd with 
Myrtles, Oleanders, and other hardy 
Exotics, during the Summer: ſeaſon, 
and in Winter muſt be houſed with 
them; being equally as hardy, and 
only require to be ſcreened from ſe- 
vere Froſt. 

Theſe Plants rarely produce Flow- 


ers in England; but as they retain 


their Leaves all the Winter, and may 
eaſily be reduced to a regular Head, 
they are preſerved for the Diverſity 
of their Leaves, which adds to the 
Variety of a Green-houſe. 
RIBES, The Curran-tree. 
The Charaters are; 


I. hath no Prickles ; the Leave, 


are large; the Flower conſiſts only of 
feve Leaves, which are placed in a 
circular Order, and expand in form 
of a Roſe : the Owary, which oriſes 
from the Centre of the Flower-cup, be- 
comes a globular Fruit, which is pro- 
duc'd in Bunches. ' 
The Species are; 

1. Rints vulgaris acidus ruber, 

F. B. Common red Curran. 


2. RiBEs major, fructu rubro. H. 


Ey/i. The large Dutch red Cur- 
ran. 

3. RIBES wulgaris acidus albas 
baccas ferens. F. B. Common white 
Curran, Eng 

4. RiBES gue groſſularia hortenſis, 
majore fructu albo. H. R. Par. Large 
Dutch white Curran. 

5. RIBES major, fruftu carne. 
The Champaign Curran, walgo. 
6. Ripes Alpinus dulcis, F. B. 
The Gooſberry-leav'd Curran. 


7. RiBES frudtu paruo., Merr. Pin, 


The ſmall wild Curran, 


8. RiBEs igrum vulgo didfur, fo- 
lis olente. F. B. The black Curran. 


9. Rites Tulparis, folits ex luteo 


Variegarls, 
leav'd Curran. 
10. RiBEs oaulgaris, folits e albo 


The yellow ſtrip'd- 
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eleganter variegatis. The common 
Curran, with Leaves beautifully 
variegated with Green and White. 

11. RiBts frudu albo, foliis ex 
albo wvariegatis. The white Curran, 
with ftriped Leaves. | 
12. Rings Alpinus dulcis, foliis 
wariegatis. The ſtriped Goolberry- 
leav'd Curran. 

13. Rives frudu nigro, folits va- 
riegatis. The black Curran, with 
ſtriped Leaves. IP 

14. RiBES Americanus, frud?s ni- 
gro. The American black Curran. 

The five firſt mention'd Sorts are 
preſerv'd in all curious Gardens, for 
the ſake of their Fruits: indeed, of 
late Years, the common red and 
white Currans have been neglected, 
ſince the Dutch red and white 
have become plenty in England; 
theſe producing much larger and 
fairer Fruit to the Sight than the 
common Sorts, though I think the 
common Sorts are much better fla- 
vour'd ; ſo that they ſhould not be 
intirely neglected by ſuch as are curi- 
ous in Fruits. 5 

The ſixth Sort is preſerv'd as a 
Curioſity, by ſuch as delight in Va- 
riety; but the Fruit is not valuable. 

The ſeventh Sort is found wild in 
England. The Fruit of this Kind is 
mall, and ill-taſted; which renders 
it unworthy of being cultivated in 
Gardens, 

'The eighth Sort is preſerved in 
ſome old Gardens; but the Fruit 
having a diſagreeable ſtrong Taſte, 
has occaſion'd its being but little 
cultivated of late Years, unleſs for 
meaicinal Uſe. There is a Rob 
made of this Fruit, which is in great 
Requeſt for the Cure of ſore Throats 
and Quinſies; from whence this 
Fruit has been called Squinancy-ber- 
Ties. 


Thoſe Sorts with variegated 
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Leaves are preſerved by ſuch as 
are fond of ſtrip'd Plants; but as 
their greateſt Beauty is only in the 
Spring, before their Leaves grow 
large, after which they become more 


green, they are ſcarcely worth pre- 


icrving in a Garden. 
The fourteenth Sort was obtain'd 


by Mr. Peter Collinſon from America, 


in whoſe fine Garden it has produc'd 
Fruit ; and from thence hath been 
communicated to ſeveral other curi- 
ous Gardens, The manner of this 
Plant's Flowering is very different 
from the other Sorts of Currans, for 
which Variety it may have a Place 
amongſt other Shrubs; but the Fruit, 
being ſomewhat like our black Cur- 
ran, is not much eſteem'd. | 
All theſe Sorts may be cafily pro- 
pagated by planting their Cut ings 
any time from September to March 
(but the Autumn is the beſt), upon 
a Spot of freſh Earth, which in the 
Spring muſt be kept very clear from 
Weeds; and in very dry Weather, 
if they are water'd, it will greatly 
promote their Growth. Theſe may 
remain two Years in this Nurlery ; 
during which time they muſt be 
pruned up for the Purpoſes deſfign'd, 
7. e. either to clear Stems, if for 
Standards; or if for Walls, Pales, 
or Eſpaliers, they may be trained up 


flat. 


Then they ſhould be planted out 
where they are to remain; the beſt 
Seaſon for which is ſoon after the 
Leaves begin to decay, that they 


may take Root before Winter; ſo 


that they may be in no Danger of 

ſuffering from Drought in the 

Spring. oh | 
TheſePlants are generally planted 


in Rows at about ten Feet aſunder, 


and four Feet Diſtance in the Rows ; 


but the belt Method is to train them 
againſt low Eſpaliers, in which man- 
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ner they will take up much leſs room 


in a Garden, and their Fruit will be 
much fairer. | | 
The Diſtance they ſhould be plac' 
for an Eſpalier, ought not to be leſs 
than ten or twelve Feet, that their 
Branches may be trained horizon- 
tally ; which is of great Importance 
to their Bearing. | 
Thoſe that are planted againſt 
Pales or Walls, ſhould alſo be allow- 
ed the ſame Diſtance; if they are 
planted againſt a South eaſt Wall or 


Pale, it will cauſe their Fruit to ripen 


at leaſt a Fortnight or three Weeks 
ſooner than thoſe in the open Air; 
and thoſe which are planted againſt 
2 North Wall or Pale, will be pro- 


Theſe Plants produce their Fruit 
upon the former Vear's Wood, and 


alſo upon ſmall Snags which come 


out of the old Wood; ſo that, in 
pruning them, theſe Snags ſhould be 
preſerved, and the young Shoots 
thorten'd in proportion to their 
Strength. The only Method, very 
neceſſary to be obſerv'd in pruning 
of them, is, not to lay their Shoots 
too cloſe, and never to prune their 
Snags to make them {ſmooth : this, 
with a ſmall Care itt obſerving the 
manner of their Growth, will be 
ſufficient to inſtruct any Perſon 
how to manage this Plant, ſo as to 
produce great Quantities of Fruit. 
Theſe Plants will thrive, and pro- 
duce Fruit, in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, and are often planted un- 
der the Shade of Trees; but the 
Fruit is always beſt when they are 
Planted to the open Air, and upon a 
dry Soil. | 
RICINOITDES, Phyſic-nut, val- 
95. | 
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The Characters are; 


The Male Flowers con ſiſt of ſeveral 


Leaves, which are placed in a circu- 


lar Order, and expand in form of a 
Roſe : theſe are barren : and grow 


at remote Diſtances from the Female 


Flowers, upon the ſame Plant; inwhich 
are produc d the Embryoes, which are 
awrapt up in the Flower-cup, and af 


terward become tricapſular Fruits, 


containing one oblong Seed in each Cell, 

Ihe Spectes are; 

I. RiciNoIDEs Americana, goſſy- 
#7: folio, Journ. American Phyſic- nut, 
with a Cotton: leaf. 

2. RicinoiDes arbor Americana, 
folio multifido. Tourn. Tree American 
Phyſic- nut, with a multifid Leaf, 


commonly called in the Weſt-Indies, 


French Phyſic- nut. 


3. RI CI VOI DES Americana, flaphyſ- 


agriæ folio. Journ. American Phy- 
ſic-nut, with a Staves-acre- leaf, call 
ed in the Vet- Indies, Belly- ach- weed, 
and wild Caſſada. 

4. RicixolbEs Americana, elæag- 
ni folio. Plum. American Phyſic-nut, 
with a Wild- olive: leaf. 


5. RicixonDes fruteſcens, altbæꝶæ 


folio. Plum. Cor. Shrubby Phyſic- 
nut, with a Marſh-mallow-leaf. 

6. Riciniopes foliis populi hir- 
futis. Plum. Cat. Phyſic-nut with 
hairy Poplar-leaves. | 

7. RicinoiDEs fruteſcens, linarie 
foliis obtuſis. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
Phyſic-nut, with blunt Toad-flax- 
leaves. 

8. RictnoiDEs fo/7o citrii, argen- 
teo polline conſper ſo. Plum. Cat. Phy- 
ſic-nut, with a Citron-leaf, powder'd 
over with Silver. | 

9. RicinoipeEs werbaſer folio. 
Plum. Cat. Phy ſic- nut with a Mul- 
lein- leaf. 8 

10. RfieiSolpEs caflanee folio. 
Plum. Cat. Phy ſic- nut with a Cheſt- 
nut- leaf. | 

11. Ricixnoipes borbacrum, folits 

| ttriſſis 


els 


eaten in 
Effect. There is an Oil drawn from 


RI 
trifidis wel quinquefidis & ſerratis. 


Houſt. Herbaceous Phyſic-nut, with 
three or five-ſawed Leaves. | 


12. RIC IxOIDES folio ſubrotundo 
ferrato, fructu parwvo conglomerato. 


Houft. Phyſic-nut with a roundiſh 


ſawed Leaf, and ſmall Fruit, grow- 


ing in Cluſters. 


43 RicixoipEs paluſire, frudtu 
Hilpidb, foliis ſubrotundis, nerwoſis & 


aſperis. Houſt. Marſh Phyſic- nut, 


with a prickly Fruit, and roundiſn 


ribbed Leaves, which are rough. 
14. RIcCIxoIDESruteſcens, lauri 
folio, calyce ampliſſimo viriai. Houſt. 


Shrubby Phyſic-nut, with a Bay- 


leaf, and a large green Flower- cup. 
15. RieixolpEs, ex qua paratur 


Tourveſal Gallorum. Inſt. R. H. App. 


Phy ſic nut, from which the Tourneſol 

of the French is made. | 
Theſe Plants are very common in 

the warm Parts of America. The firſt 


Sort is planted in Hedges, in moſt. 


Parts of Jamaica and Barbados; and 
is propagated by Slips or Cuttings, 
which will take Root very freely, 
and make a good Fence in a ſhort 
time, being very quick of Growth, 


This riſes to be twenty Feet high, 


and produces a great Quantity of 
Nuts, which are given from three 


to ſeven, for a Vomit; but if the 


thin Film be taken off, they may be 
vantities without any ill 


theſe Seeds, which is uſed for burn- 
ing in Lamps. os 
The ſecond Sort is cultivated in 


Gardens in Jamaica and Barbados, for 


the Beauty of its Flowers, which are 
of a fine ſcarlet Colour, and produced 
in large Bunches on divers Parts of 
the Plant. The Nuts of this Kind 
are larger than the other, but have 
much the ſame Quality. This is not 
2 Native in any of the Eugliſb Set- 
tlements in the Meſt-Indies; but was 
brought thither either from the Spa- 


RI 
niſh or French Settlements, from 
whence it had the Names of French 
and Spaniſb Phyſic-nut. 

The third Sort is very common in 
the Savannas in Jamaica and Bar- 
bados : the Seed of this Kind is the 
common Phyſic among the poorer 
Sort, for the dry Belly-ach. 

The fourth Sort grows plentifully 
upon the Sea-coaſt in divers Parts of 
the We}? - Indies, and is ſometimes 
brought into England as a Curioſity, 
where, in ſome very good Gardens, 
it is preſerved with the former 
Sorts. | 

The ſeven next-mention'd Sorts 
were diſcover'd by Father Plumier 
in America: the firſt and ſecond Sorts 
have been found growing plentifully 
in the Iſland of Jamaica: the third, 
fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth Sorts were found in plen- 
ty about La Vera Cruz, by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun, from whence 
he ſent their Seeds to England: the 
eleventh Sort was alſo diſcover'd by 
the ſame Gentleman at Jamaica. 
All theſe Sorts are very tenderPlants, 
being Natives of very warm Coun- 
tries, and require to be tenderly 
treated, otherwiſe they will not grow 
in this Country. The ſecond, ſe- 
venth, eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts 


are annual ; ſo their Seeds muſt be 


ſown on an Hot-bed early in the 


Spring; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed each into a ſeparate {mall Pot fill- 
ed with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them, until they have taken Root; 


and then they ſhould have freſh Air 


admitted to them by raiſing the 
Glaſſes every Day in warm Wea- 
ther ; and they muſt be frequently 
watered. In about a Month's time, 
the Plaots will have filled theſe Pots 
with their Roots ; when they ſhould 
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be ſhaken out, and put into Jarger 
Pots filled with rich Earth, and 
Plunged again into the Hot-bed, 
provided there is room for the 
Plants to grow in Height, without 
being prefled by the Glaſſes; in 
which Caſe it will be proper to put 
them into the Bark-bed in the Stove; 
for they are too tender to thrive in 
the open Air in this Country, in the 
warmeſt Seaſon of the Year. In 
Fuly theſe Plants will flower, and 
their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt and 
September; ſoon after which time 
the Plants will decay. 

The ſeven firſt mention'd, as alſo 


the fourteenth Sort, are perennial 


Plants, which may be preſerved in 
2 warm Stove ſeveral Years ; but 
the firſt is by much the largeſt-grow- 
ing Plant of all the Sorts. This will 
grow to the Height of twelve or 
fourteen Feet; but rarely produces 
Flowers in Frg/and. . The ſecond 
Sort grows about eight or nine Feet, 
and produces its beautiful ſcarlet 
Flowers every Year; and ſome- 
times will ripen its Fruit with us. 
The third Sort ſeldom riſes more 


than three Feet high ; but divides 


into many Branches, and frequently 
produces its Flowers and Seeds in 
England. | 

The fourth is a ſlender-ſtemm'd 
Plant, rifing four or five Feet high, 
having filvery Leaves; for which it 
is chiefly valued, This grows in the 


Bahama Iſlands, and in moſt of the 


warm Parts of America; and is much 
more nice in its Culture than either 
of the other Sorts. | 
The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and 
fourteenth Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, 


which grow five or fix Feet high 


with us; but in their native Coun- 
tries they are much larger, and 
branch out on every Side. As theſe 


Plants produce Flowers of little 


Beauty, they are ſeldom cultivated 


R 1 


but in Botanic Gardens for the fake 


of Variety. | 

Theſe Plants muſt be placed in a 
Bark-ſftove (with other Plants which 
are the Produce of the ſame Cuun- 
tries); during which Seaſon the 


ſhould be often refreſhed with Wa- 


ter, and the Stove ſhould be kept up 


to Anana's Heat (as mark'd on the 


Botanical Thermometers); in this 
they will continue flouriſhing all the 
Winter, and early the next Sprin 


will produce Flowers, which will be 
ſucceeded by Fruit. 


The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 


twelfth, and thirteenth Sorts are an- 


nual Plants, which are alſo Natives 
of the warm Parts of America; ſo 
theſe muſt be ſown on a good Hot- 
bed in the Spring : and if the Plants 
are brought forward early, and 
placed in the Bark-fiove, they will 
perfect their Seeds in England. But 
theſe ſhould have a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather, eſpecially at 
the time when they are in Flower; 


for as the Male Flowers grow at re- 


mote Diſtances from the Female, on 
the ſame Plants, there is a Neceſſity 
for the Admiſſion of Air to aſſiſt the 
wafting of the Farina for the Im- 


pregnation of the Seeds, otherwiſe 


they will be barren; which is often 
the Occaſion of the Loſs of theſe 
Species in Europe. N 

The twelfth Sort is an annual 
Plant, and is found wild in the 
South of France, Spain, and 1taly, 
from which the Tourneſol is made, 
that is us'd for colouring Wine and 
Jellies. This is made of the Juice 
which 1s lodg'd between the outer 
Cover and the Seeds ; and, if rubbed 
on Cloth, at firſt appears of a lively 
green Colour, but ſoon changeth to 
a bluiſh - purple Colour : if theſe 
Cloths are put into Water, and af- 
terwards wrung, they will colour 
the Water of a Claret-colour. 
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Rags, thus dy'd, are brought to 
England, and ſold in the Diuggiſts 


Shops, by the Name of Tourneiol. 


This Sort may be propagated by 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 


on 2 warm Border of freſh light 


Earth ;and if any of the Plants come 


up vefore Winter (which lometimes 
happens), they ſhould be ſhelter'd in 
hard froſt, otherwiſe they will not 
live chrough the Winter. But the 
Seeds generally remain in the 
Ground until the Spring, when the 


ante will appear at which time 


„ ould be cleaned from Weeds; 


bare che Plants are too cloſe, 


Alld be thin ed, ſo as to leave 
but ſix Inches aſunder; and 
dry Weather, if they are 

--a1d-then refreſhed with Water, 

: will promote their Growth. 
{15 1> All the Culture they require, 
except the kecping them conſtantly 


clear from Weeds; for the Plants 


do rot thrive well, if they are tranſ- 
planted ; fo they ſhould be ſown 
where they are defigned to remain, 
In Zu'y the Plants will flower, and 


their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt or 


Scptember, and decay ſoon after. 
 RICINUS, Palma Chrifti, oo. 
The Characters are; 
The Flow-rs are apetalous ( 1. e. 
have no Leaves), conſiſting of many 
Stamina, which ariſe in the Centre 
of the Flower-cup : theſe are harren; 
for the Embryoes are produced at re- 
mote Diſtances, upon the ſame Plant; 


which afterward become triangular 


Fruits, having three Cells ; in each 

of which is contained one oblong Seed, 
wwhich has an hard Shell. 
The Species are; 

1. Ricinus walgaris. C. B. P. 

The common Palma Chriſti, com- 

monly known in the . Indies by 


the Name of Oil - nut, or Agnus 


Caſtus. Ry 


| R I 
2. Ricinus vulgaris minor. C. B. 


P. Caule rutilante. The leſſer Pal- 


ma Chriſti, with rediſh Stalks, com- 


monly calld in Barbados, red Oil- 
ſeed. | 
3. Ricinus vulgaris minor. C. B. P. 
Caule wireſcente. Leſſer Palma Chri- 
ſti, with green Stalks, commonly 
call'd white Oil-ſeeds in Barbados. 
4. Ricinus Americanus major, 
caule vireſcente. H. R. P. The great- 
er Palma Chriſti, with green Stalks. 


5. Ricinus Africanus maximus 


caule geniculato rutilante, H. R. Par. 


The greateſt African Palma Chriſti, 


with rediſh jointed Stalks, 
6. Ricinus Indicus, fructu rugoſe 


non echinato. Indian Oil-ſeed, with 


a rough Fruit not echinated. 


7. Ricinus Americanus, fruftu 


race moſo hiſpido. ohn. Dend. Ame- 
rican Oil-ſeed, with prickly Fruit 
growing in a Cluſter. 

8. Ricinus Americanus, frudtu 
racemoſo glabro majore. Millar. Ame- 


rican Oil-ſeed, with larger ſmooth - 


Fruit growing ina Cluſter, 
9. Ricinus Americanus minor, 
frudtu racemoſo glabro. Millar. Small- 
er American Oil- ſeed, with ſmooth 
Fruit growiag in Cluſters. 


10. Ricinus Zeylanicus, foliis 


profundius laciniatis. Inſt. R. H. 
Oil-ſeed of Zeylon, with Leaves deep- 
ly cut in. | 


11. Ricinus humilis, foliis ſub- 
rotundis ſerratis, & ſubtus argenteis, 
flore fruftuque conglomeratis. Houſt. 


Dwarf Oil-{eed, with roundiſh ſaw- 


ed Leaves, which are filvery under- 
neath, and the Flowers and Fruit 
growing in Bunches, 

The five Sorts firſt-mention'd are 
very common in divers Parts of 
Africa and America ; and one of them 
is alſo ſound in the warm Parts of 
Europe ; but in England they are 


preſerv'd with great Care in ſeveral - 


Curious Gardens, 
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The firſt Sort has been a long time 
| in this Country, but was formerly 
4 treated as an annual Plant; whereas, 
S if it be preſerv'd in a good Green- 
1 houſe, it will abide two or three 
1 Years, and become a large Plant. 
| The ſecond and third Sorts grow 
promiſcuouſly all over America, where 
tneir Seeds are gather'd to draw an 
Oil from them, for the Uſe of 
Lamps; ; thele Seeds are frequently 
ſent” into England, intermixed with 
each other. 

The fourth Sort is alſo very com- 


ouſly with the common Sort ; the 


[4 ferently to draw an Oil from them. 

i The fifth Sort, though mention'd 
to be a Native of Africa, yet is alſo 
very common in divers Parts of 
America, from whence I have ſeve- 
ral times receiv'd the Seeds. This 
produces very large Leaves and 
Seeds, and will grow to a large 


meaſur'd one of the Leaves of this 
Plant (which was growing near CHel- 
ſea), which was upward of two Feet 
Diameter ; and the Stem was as 
large as a middle-fiz'd Broom-: ſtaff, 
tho” but of one Summer's Growth. 
The Seeds of the ſixth Sort were 


ſic garden at Chelſea. This Sort 
grows about the ſame Height as the 
common Kind ; but the Leaves are 


ings of the Seeds are not prickly, 28 
in moſt of the other Sorts (ſomewhat 
reſembling the outer Cover of the 
Cheſtnut); but are rough, and full 
of Protuberances. 

The Seeds of the ſeventh and 
eighth Sorts were ſent from Jamai- 
ca by Mr. Robert Millar, who ga- 
ther'd them on the North Side of 


mon in America, growing promiſcu- 


Seeds of both being gather'd indif- | 


brought from the Ea. Indies, which 
came up and flouriſh'd in the Phy- 


not ſo deeply divided. The Cover- 


\ 


Size, if planted in a rich Soil. I have 


= an 
that Iſland. Theſe Plants grow, in 


their native Country, to be eigh- 


teen or twenty Feet high, and con- 
tinue two or three Years. They 
are nearly alike in their outward 
Appearance ; but differ in the Co- 
vering of their Seeds, the ſeventh 
having prickly. Covers, and the 


eighth being ſmooth. 


The ninth Sort is a low Plant, 
ſeldom riſing above three Feet high, 
and differs from the common ſmall 
Sort, in having ſmooth Covers ta 
the Seeds: this is leſs common, and 
hath not been remarked by any Bo- 
tanical Writer. 

The tenth Sort is a Native of 
Ceylon, from whence the Seeds were 
brought to Holland; and hath been 
cultivated in many curious Gardens, 
The Leaves of this Kind are very 


deeply jagged, in which it chiefly 


differs from the common Sort. 
The eleventh Sort was diſcover'd 
by the late Dr. William Howſloun at 
Campechy, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds to England. This is a very 
low Plant, ſeldom riſing above nine 
Inches or. a Foot high, and periſhes 
ſoon after the Seeds are perfected. 
Theſe Plants may be propagated 


by ſowing their Seeds upon an Hot- 


bed ; and when they are come up, 
they ſhould be each planted into a 


| ſeparate Pot fill'd with freſh light 


Earth, and plunged into a freſh Hot- 


bed , obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which they muſt have a great 
Share of free Air, when the Seaſon 
is mild, otherwiſe they will draw up 
tall, and be very weak : and as theſe 
Plants grow very faſt, their Roots 
will in a ſhort time fill the Pots: 

therefore they ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger Pots filled with the like freſh 
Earth; and toward the Latter end 
of May, when the Seaſon 15 warm, 


they 


: 
they may be harden'd to endure the 
open Air by degrees ; and then, if 
they are planted out into a very rich 
Border, and in dry Weather duly 
water'd, they will grow to a. very 
large Size, particularly the firſt Sort, 
which I have ſeen upward of ten 
Feet high in one Seaſon ; and theſe 
Plants have produc'd a great Quan- 
tity of Flowers and Seeds; but 
if you intend to preſerve them 
through the Winter, they muſt ne- 
ver be placed in the full Ground, 
becauſe after their Roots have been 
widely extended, there will be no 
tranſplanting them with Safety; 
therefore the beſt way is to ſhift 
them into larger Pots from time to 
time, as their Roots ſhall require, 
placing them in the open Air during 
the Summer-ſeaſon, in ſome warm 
Situation, where they may remain till 
October, when they muſt be remov'd 
into the Houſe with other Exotic 
Plants, obſerving duly to water 
them in Winter woen they require it, 
and let them have free Air in mild 
Weather; for they only require to 
be protected from Froſt, and cold 
Winds, ſo that they will endure the 
Winter in a warm Green - houſe 
without any Addition of artificial 
Warmth. | | 


The firſt four Sarts will perfect 


their Seeds the firſt Seaſon in this 
Climate, provided they are ſown 
early in the Spring; but the fifth 


Sort will rarely produce any till the 


ſecond Vear; ſo that there is a Ne- 
_ celiity of preſerving this through the 
Winter, otherwiſe it cannot be main- 
tain'd in England. | 
Theſe Plants deſerve a Place in 
every curious Garden for the fingu- 
lar Beauty of their Leayes (notwith- 
flanding their Flowers are not very 
valuable), eſpecially thoſe Sorts 
which may be propagated every Year 


nom Seeds, becauſe thoſe Perſons 
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who have. no Green-houſe to place 
them into in Winter, may cultivate 


them as other annual Plants; amongſt 
which theſe, being placed either in 
Pots or Borders, afford an agree- 


able Variety: but it muſt be ob- 


ſerv'd, as theſe are large - growing 
Plants, never to place them too near 
other Plants of leſs Growth, becauſe 
theſe will overbear and deſtroy them; 
and thoſe which are planted in Pots, 
ſhould be allew'd room for their 


Roots to expand, and muſt be fre- 


quently water'd, otherwiſe they will 
not grow very large. 
RICOPHORA, Vams. 


The Characters of this Genus of 
Plants are not ſufficiently deſcribed 
to aſcertain what Claſs it belongs 


to; nor do theſe Plants produce Flow- 
ers in any of the European Gardens; 
ſo that, unleſs the Flowers are exa- 
mined by a ſkilful Perſon in their 
native Places of Growth, it will not 


be known where to place it. 


Dr. Yan Royen, Profeſſor of Bota- 
ny at Leyaen, has ranged theſe Plants 
under the Genus of Dioſcorea; but 
from the imperfect Remains of ſome 
Flowers brought from America, it 
appeared to me this ſhould not be 
placed there. 


The Species are; hame 


1. RI co HORAIAdica, ſeu In 
rubra, caule alato ſcammonii, foli;e 


nerwoſis conjugatis. Par, Bat, Prod. 


The red-ſtalk'd Yam. 


2. RicoPHoRa magnaVirginiana, 
bryanie nigræ modo volubilis, ſingulari 
folio nervoſo flexili, caule tetragono, 


ad angulos elato. Pluk. Almag. The 
great Virginian Yam, with a ſquare 


Stalk climbing like Black-bryony, 


and a fingle-ribb'd Leaf. 
There are ſome other Varieties 


of this Plant in the warm Parts of 


the Eaſt and We/t-Indies ; but theſe 
two are the moſt commonly culti- 
vated for Uſe. Theſe Plants are 


wid 
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wild in the Woods in Zeylon, and are 
reckoned as good as thoſe which are 
cultivated ; but as they are difficult 
to dig up, and grow ſcattering at a 
great Diſtance from each other, fo 
the Inhabitants of that Iſland plant 
them in open Fields for Food. Theſe 
are alſo cultivated by the Inhabit- 
ants of Jamaica, and the other 
Iſlands in America; and are eſteemed 
a very wholſome Food. 'The man- 
ner of propagating them is the ſame 
as for Potatoes ; which is, to divide 
the Roots into ſeveral Pieces, pre- 
ſerving a Bud or Eye to each, and 

lanting them in Drills, at about a 
Foot and an half Diſtance in the 
Rows, and three Feet aſunder Row 
from Row. Theſe Drills ſhould be 
made a Foot deep; and, after the 
Pieces of Roots are laid therein, 
muſt be covered over with the Earth 
which came out of the Drills. After 
this they require no farther Care 
but to keep the Ground clear from 


Weeds, until the Shoots are grown 


ſtrong, when they will over-top the 
Weeds, and prevent their growing. 
In about ten Months after the plant- 
ing, the Roots will be fully grown 
for Uſe ; when they will, ſome of 
them, weigh five or fix Pounds per 
Root or more : when they are taken 
out of the Ground, they muſt be 
laid up in drySand to preſerve them 
for Vie ; but the Sand muſt be kept 
very dry, otherwiſe the Roots will 


grow, and oftentimes they will rot 
With theſe. 


with much Moiſture. 
Roots the Planters feed their Ne- 
groes inſtead of Bread; and they 


grind the Roots to a Powder, and 
make Puddens of it, in the ſame 


manner as Wheat-flour is uſed in 
England : but the Roots muſt be 
well ſoaked in Water before they are 
vied, to draw out the ſharp biting 
Taſte, which they have when taken 
om of the Ground. - + 


produced, they 
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Thbeſe Plants are preſerved in ſome 


curious Gardens in Europe for Va- 
riety ; but as there is little Beauty 
in them, they are hardly worthy of a 
Place; for they muſt be kept in a 
warm Stove, and plunged into the 


Tanners Bark, otherwiſe they will 


not thrive in this Country. The 
Shoots of theſe Plants will riſe to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 
twine about the Plants which are 
near them ; ſo that where theſe are 
preſerved, they ſhould be placed 
near a Trelace on the Back-fide of 
the Bark-bed ; and as the Shoots are 
ſhould be trained 
up to the Poles of the Trelace to 
ſupport them, that they may not 


_ ramble over the Plants, and deſtroy 


them. The Shoots of theſe die to the 
Root in Winter ; after which time 
they ſhould not have much Water 


given to them, .leſt it ſhould rot 


them ; but, during the Summer-ſea- 
ſon, they muſt be plentifully watered 
in not Weather, Theſe Roots muſt 
be taken up in March, before they 
begin to ſhoot, and new-potted ; and 
at the ſame time, it will be proper to 
cut off the old decayed Parts of the 
Roots, preſerving only the ſound, 
and ſuch as have good Buds or Eyes 
for planting : for if the whole Roots 
are planted, as they were taken out 
of the Ground, they are very ſubject 
to rot; ſo that it is much better to 
cut the Roots into ſeveral Parts, and 
let theſe lie a few Days to heal their 
Wounds, before they -are planted. 
Theſe ſhoald be plunged into an 
Hot bed, and muſt have very little 
Moiſture until they ſhoot ; but after- 
ward will require it more plentifully. 


RIVINIA. 


The Charadlers are; 
T he Floaver is apetalous: the En- 
palement conſiſis of four Leaves, 
ach are placed circularly, and ex- 
the Pointal 
75 


pand in form of a Roje : 


Þ» x" 
1s fituated in the Centre, attended by 
fix Stamina, which are extended be- 
hond the Empalement : the Pointal af- 
terward becomes a ſoft roundiſh Berry, 
full of Juice, in which is included a 
ſingle Seed. x 


The Title of this Genus was giv- 


en to it by Father Plumier, who diſ- 
cover'd the Plants in America, in 
Honour to Auguſtus Quirinus Ricui- 
nus, a famous Botaniſt of Leipfic, 
who publiſf'd two Volumes of Plants 
in Folio, in which the Figures of 
the Plants are engraven on Copper- 
plates. Theſe were publiſh'd in 


1690. 


BP Toes has apphed the Ti- 


tle of this Genus to the Solanoides 
of Tournefort, which is by Dr. Boer- 
haawe join'd to the Phytolacca; fo 
has been of late Years chiefly known 
by the Name of Phytolacca fructu 
minori : but this is totally different 
from Plumier's Plants; and the 
Doctor has charg'd Father Plumier 
with an Error in the engraving of 
the Characters of this Genus with fix 
Stamina, inſtead of four: whereas 
Plumier's Plants have fix Stamina 3 
but the Plant which the Doctor has 
applied to this Title has bat four. 
Therefore the Miſtake is the Doc- 
tor's, and not Father Plumier's. 
The Species are; | 

1. RIVIN IA bumilis racemoſa,bac- 
cis puniceis. Plum. Now. Gen. Dwarf 
branching Rivinia, with ſcarlet Ber- 
ries, ſometimes call'd Curran tree 

2. Rivinia ſcandens racemoſa, 
amplis ſolani foliis, baccis violaceis. 


Plum. New. Gen. Climbing branch- 


ing Rivinia, with ample Night- 


ſhade-leaves, and Violet-berries. 
The firſt Sort grows about four or 
five Feet high, having very woody 
Stems and Branches; the Leaves are 
ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Pear-tree, but are more pointed : 
the Flowers are produc'd in a long 


each 
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Bunch, like thoſe of the Curran · tree, 
toward the End of the Branches. 


Theſe are ſucceeded by Berries 
about the Size of Currans, of a ſcar- 
let Colour. 

The other Sort hath climbing 
woody Branches, which twiſt them- 
ſelves about thoſe Trees which 


grow near it; and riſes to the 
Height of twenty Feet ; the Leaves 


of this Sort- are much larger than 
thoſe of the other ; the Flowers 
grow in cloſer Cluſters; and the Ber- 
ries are of a Violet - colour when 


_ ripe. This Sort was found grow- 


ing in Jamaica, by the late Dr. 

William Houftoun, who alſo found 

the firſt Sort at the Hawannah. 
Both theſe Plants are tender; ſo 


cannot be preſerved through the 


Winter in England, unleſs they are 


placed in a warm Stove. They may 


be propagated by Seeds ; but theſe 


commonly remain a whole Year in 


the Ground : ſo that they ſhould be 
ſown in Pots,which may be plung'd 
into the Tan-bed, where they muſt 
be kept warm inWinter, and in the 
following Spring ſhould be plung'd 
into a freſh Hot-bed of Tan, to 
bring up the Plants : and when they 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
ach planted into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot fill'd with freſh light Earth, and 
plung'd into the Tan-bed ; and then 
the Plants ſhould be treated in the 


ſame manner as hath been directed 
for other tender Plants fromthe ſame 


Countries. | | 

I received the Berries of the firſt 
Sort from Antigua, by the Name of 
Currans. 

 ROBINTA, Falſe Acacia. 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, and divided into faur 
Parts, the three Under. ſegments being 
narrow, but the upper one is broad: 


the Flower is of the fea - bloom 
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Kind: the Standard is large, roundi/h, 
and ſpreads open: the two Wings are 
eval and obtuſe : the Keel is roundiſ>, 
compreſs'd, obtuſe, and is extended the 
Length of the Wings : in the Centre 
of the Keel is ſituated the Pointal, at- 
tended by ten Stamina, nine of them 
being joined together, and the other 
Handing fingle : theſe are incloſed by 
the Keel: the Pointal afterward be- 
comes an oblong compreſs d Pod, incloſe - 
ing kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. RoBINIA pedunculis racemoſis. 
foliis pinnatis. Hort. Upſal. Com- 
mon Virginia Acacia, with ſmooth 


Pods. 


2. RoBIx IA yoliis pinnatis, legu- 
minibus echinatis. Virginia Acacia, 
with ſhort prickly Pods. 

3. RoBinla pedunculis femplici//i- 
mis, foliis pinnatis. Hort. Upſal. 
The Caragana. | | 

4. RoBINIA pedunculis ſimpliciſſi- 
mis, foliis quaternatis petiolatis. Hort. 
Up/al. Falſe Acacia, with a ſingle 
Footſtalk, having four Lobes. 

5. RopiNia pedunculis ſimpliciſſi- 


mis, pinnis ſubrotundis, leguminibus 


alatis, Falſe Acacia, with ſingle 
Footſtalks, round Lobes, and wing'd 
Pods; commonly call'd Dog- wood 
in the Veſt Indies. 

The firſt Sort has been long an In- 
habitant of many Eng/ Gardens, 
where it was commonly known by 
the ſimple Title of Acacia: but as 
this is of a very different Genus 


from the true Acacia, Dr. Tournefort 


has given the Tile of Pſeudoacacia 
to this Genus of Plants: but Dr. 
Linnæus has rejected this Name, as 
it is a Compound; and has call'd it 
Nzbinia, in Honour to Monſieur 
Nobine, who introduced this Tree 
into the Gardens of France from 
North-America. 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common 
than the firſt, There was a large 
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Tree of this kind, ſome Years ago, 
growing in the Biſhop of London's 
Garden at Fulham, which produced 
plenty of Seeds. The Pods of this 
Sort are much ſhorter, and cloſely 
beſet with ſhort Prickles ; but in 
other reſpects it agrees with the firſt 
Sort. There is alſo another Variety 
of this Tree, which has roſe-colour'd 
Flowers; but this is not common in 
England, nor do believe it is plenty 
in America; though I have been in- 
form'd, that in ſome of the Woods 


in New-England, they are in as 


great Plenty as the common Sort; 
which if true, in time this Sort may 
become common in England. 

The third Sort is a Native of Si- 
beria, from whence the Seeds have 
been brought, and diſtributed to 
many Gardens in England and Hol- 
land, This Sort grows to the 
Height of twenty or thirty Feet in 
its native Country, and produces 
long Cluſters of ſweet yellow Flow- 
ers: but in England there are few 
of theſe Plants which thrive well ; 
for they generally begin to ſhoot 
with the firſt warm Weather in Fe- 
bruary; and if Froſt happens after 
(which is generally the Caſe in this 
Country), the Shoots are kill'd; and 
this ſtints the Plants fo much, as that 
they do not recover it the foliowing 
Summer. This is propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
Bed of light Earth, in the Spring of 


the Year, covering them about half 
an Inch deep with the ſame light 


Earth. The Plants will come up in 
about five or ſix Weeks, and will re- 


quire no other Care but to keep 


them clean from Weeds ; and in 
the Autumn they muſt be tranſplant- 
ed where they are deſign'd to re- 
main, becauſe they do not bear 


tranſplanting well. Theſe Plants 

ſhould have a cool Situation, and a 

moiſt Soil, in which I find they thrive 
better 


1 0 


better than when they have a warm 


Situation. Where theſe Plants have 
ſucceeded beſt, they have produc'd 
Flowers, and perfected their Seeds, 
the fourth Vear from Seeds: but in 
other Places J have known the Plants 
ſtand three or four Vears after their 
Removal, without making the 
leaſt Progreſs. 

The fourth Sort is alſo a Native 


of Siberia : this grows to be a Shrub 


of about five or {ix Feet high, bear- 
ing Cluſters of yellow Flowers, 
which come out early in the Spring. 
This Sort thrives better in England 
than the former ; but they both do 
beſt in a cold Situation, and a moiſt 


Soil. The firſt Sort is generally propa- 


cated in the Englliſo Nurſeries, by 
Suckers taken from the-Roots of the 
old Trees: but theſe are not ſo va- 
luable as thoſe which are raiſed from 
Seeds ; becauſe they do not make 
near ſo great Progreſs in their 
Growth, and are very ſubje& to 


| ſend forth many Suckers from their 


Roots, whereby the Ground will be 
fill'd with them, to a great Diſtance; 
and theſe Suckers will draw away 
the Nouriſhment from the old Plants, 
whereby theirGrowth will be great- 
ly retarded. | 

If this 1s propagated by Seeds, 
they ſhould be ſown on a Bed of 
light Earth, about the Latter-end of 


March, or the Beginning of April. 


If the Bed is well expoſed to the 
Sun, the Plants will appear in 
about five or ſix Weeks, and will 
require no farther Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. In this 
Bed the Plants may remain till 
the following Spring, when they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into a Nurſe- 
Ty about the Latter-end of March, 


placing them in Rows at three Feet 


Diſtance Row from Row, and a 
Foot and an half aſunder in the 
Rows. In this Nurſery they may 


RO 
remain two Years, by which time 
they will be fit to tranſplant where 
they are deſign'd to grow: for as 


theſe Trees ſend forth long tough 
Roots, ſo, if they ſtand long unre- 


mov'd, the Roots will extend them- 
ſelves to a great Diſtance 3 therefore 
they muſt be cut off when the Plants 


are tranſplanted, which ſometimes - 
occaſions their miſcarrying. 


. Theſe Trees will grow well upon 
almoſt every Soil, but beſt in a light 
ſandy Ground, in which they will 
ſhoot fix or eight Feet in one Year ; 
and while the Trees are young, they 
makean agreeable Appearance, be- 
ing well furniſh'd with Leaves ; but 
when they are old, the Branches be- 


ing frequently broken by Winds, 


render them unſightly ; eſpecially if 
they ſtand in an expoſed Place. The 
Leaves of theſe Trees come out the 
Beginning of May, and they flower in 


June, and frequently ripen Seeds in 5 
Eng land. D 


Theſe Trees were formerly in 
great Requeſt in England, and were 
frequently planted in Avenues, and 
for ſhady Walks; but their Branches 
being frequently broken, or ſplit 


down by the Wind in Summer, when 
they are cloath'd with Leaves, ren- 


der theſe Trees improper for this 
Purpoſe; and their Leaves coming 
out late in the Spring, and falling 


off early in the Autumn, occaſion d 


their being neglected for many Years: 


but of late they have been much in 


Requelt again, ſo that the Nurſeries 
have been clear'd of theſe Trees; 
though in a few Years they will be 
as little inquired after as heretofore, 
when thoſe which have been lately 
planted begin to have their ragged 
Appearance. 

The Flowers of this Tree are 
produced in long pendulousBunches, 
and, when they are in plenty, make 
a fine Appearance, being ot an ele- 
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gant White, and they have an agree- 


able Odour; but they ſeldom laſt 
longer than a Week in Beauty. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of the 
warmeſt Parts of America, where it 
grows to the Height of thirty Feet, 


having a large Trunk : the Branches 


are produced irregularly on every 
Side: theſe are cloathed with wing- 
ed Leaves, which are generally com- 
poſed of ſeven large roundiſh Lobes, 
each having a ſhort Footſtalk. The 
Flowers are produc'd on the Branches 
before the Leaves put out: for in 
their native Soil theſe Trees caſt their 
Leaves in the great Droughts ; where- 


as thoſe Plants which are preſerved 


in England, retain their Leaves 
throughout the Year. 

This is a tender Plant; ſo will not 
live through the Winter in England, 
unleſs it is placed in a warm Stove. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the Spring upon 
an Hot-bed; and, when the Plants 
come up, they muſt be treated in the 
fame manner as hath been directed 
for other tender Plants, and ſhould 
be conſtantly kept in the Tan- bed in 


the warm Stove. There are ſome. 


of theſe Plants in England ten Feet 
high; but they have not produc'd 


Flowers. This is call'd Dogwood 


in America. 


RONDELE TIA. 
The Characters are; 


Tt hath à ſalwer. ſpap d Flower, 1 


conſiſting of one Leaf, which is tubu- 


ous, and reſts on the Empalement ; 


ewhich Empalement afterward becomes 


a roundiſb coronated Fruit, divided 
into two Cells, containing many /mall 


Seeds. 


- 'We know but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. | 

RonDELETIAa arboreſcens, tini fa- 
cie. Plum. Now. Gen. Tree-like Ron- 
deletia, with the Face of Laurus 
Tinus. 


R © 
This Plant was diſeover'd by Fa- 
ther Plumier in America, who gave 
it this Name in Honour to Galiel- 
mus Rondeletius, a famous Phyſician 

of Montpelier. | 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 
to England by Mr. Robert Millar, 
Surgeon, who collected them on the 
North Side of the Iſland of Jamaica, 
where the Trees grow plentifully, as 
alſo in ſeveral Parts of the Spaniſh 
Weſt -Indies. | 

This Plant, being very tender, 
cannot be preſerv'd in Eng/ang, un- 
leſs it is kept in a warm Stove. It 
is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on an Hot- bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be tranſplanted 
into ſeparate ſmall Pots, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, where they mult be treat- 
ed in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for the Pereſkia ; and in 
Winter muſt be plac'd in the Tan- 
bed in the Stove, where theſe Plants 
will thrive, and in two or three 
Years will flower ; when they will 
make an agreeable Variety among 
other tender Exotic Plants. 

ROSA, The Role-tree. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower is compoſed of ſeveral 
Leaves, which are placed circularly, 
and expand in a beautiful Order; 
evhoſe leafy Floauer- cup afterward 
becomes a reundiſh or oblong firſpy 
Fruit, incloſing ſcweral angular hairy 
Seeds : to which may be added, It is 
a weak pithy Shrut, for the moſt part 
beſet with Prickles, and hath pinna- 
ted Leaves. | 

The Species are; 

1. Ros à /y/weſtris inodora, ſeu ca- 
nina. Park. Ihtat. The Wild- briar, 
Dog roſe, or Hep: tree. 

2. Ros A ylweſtris, fructu majore 
Biſpido. Raii Syn. Wild-briar, or 
IE | | Dog- 


RO 
Dog - roſe, with large prickly 
Heps. 7 LG 
3. Ros A Hlveſtris pomifera major 
noſtras. Raii Syn. The greater Engli/p 
apple-bearing Raſe. 0 
4. Ros à pumila ſpinofiſima, folits 
pimpinellæ glabris, flore albo. J. B. 
The Dwarf wild - burnet -leav'd 
Roſe. | 
pimpinellæ glabris, ex luteo S wiridi 
eleganter variegatis. The Dwarf 
_wild:burnet-leav'd Roſe, with varie- 
cated Leaves. 
6. Ros A pimpinella minor Scotica, 


* foribus ex albo & carneo eleganter 


 wariegatis. Pluk. Alm. The ſtriped 

Scotch Role. | . 
7. Rosa Hl veſtris, foliis odoratis. 

C. B. P. The Sweet · briar, or Eg- 


lantine. N 


8. Ros A fylveſiris odora ſive Eg- 


lanteria, fore duplici. Park. Parad. 

Sweet-briar with a double Flower. 
9. Ros A Hlveſtris, foliis odoratis, 

Hore pleno. The Sweet - briar with a 

very double Flower. | 

10. Ros A Hlveſtris, foliis odora- 


to. r-green Sweet briar, with a 
double pale Flower. 

11. Ros A rubra multiplex. C. B. P. 
The double red Roſe. 

12. Ros A Damaſcena. Park. Parad. 
The Damaſk Roſe. 

13. Ros A Provincialis, five Hol- 
landica, Damaſcena. Park. Parad. 

The Damaſk Provence Roſe. 

14. Ros A Provincialis major, fore 
pleno ruberrimo. Boerh. Ind. Alt, 
The red Provence Roſe. | 

15. Rosa centifolia Batavica. 
Cluſ. H. The Dutch hundred-leav'd 
Roſe. : 

16. Ros A Prowincialis ſpinofiffima, 
pedunculo muſcoſo. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 
The Moſs Provence Roſe. 


17. Rosa Provincialis rubra. Park. 


he of 
U 


5. Rosa pumila ſpinoſiſi ma, folits | 


lis, eee ore pleno incarna- 
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Parad. The common Provence Role. 


18. Ros æ Holeſericea fimplex. Parl. 


Parad. The fingle Velvet Roſe. 


19. Rosa holoſerices multiplex. 


Park. Parad. The double Velvet 
Roſe. 


20. Ros A odore cinnamomi, flarr 


pleno. C. B. P. The double Cinna- 
mon Roſe. | © 


21. ROSA odore cinnamomi, ſimplex. 


C. B. P. The fingle Cinnamon 
Roſe. | 3 
22. Ros A lutea fimplex. C. B. P. 
The ſingle yellow Roſe. 
23. Ros latea multiplex. C. B. P. 
The double yellow Roſe. 


24. Ros A fylwveſtris Auſtriaca, fore 


phaniceo. Park, Theat. The Auftrian 


Roſe, | | 
25. Ros A fylveſtris Auſtriaca, 


fore totum luteum. The yellow Au- 
ſtrian Role. | x 855 
26. Ros a uno ramo [uteos, ceteris 


punicess flores gerens fimplices. Boerbhb. 
Ind. Alt. The Auſtrian Roſe, with 


yellow Flowers upon one Branch, 
and purple Flowers on the other. 
27. Rosa alba wulgaris major. 
C. B. P. The common white Roſe. + 
28. Ros A alba minor. C. B. P. 
The leſſer white Roſe. | 
29. Rosa candida ſemiplena. F.. 
B. The ſemidouble white Roſe. 


30. Ros à incarnata. Park. Parad. 


The Bluſh Roſe, or Maiden-bluſh.- 
31. Rosa Præneſlina variegata 


plena. Hort. Ey. The York and Lan- 
caſter Roſe. 


32. Ros à rubro & albo variegata, 
Roſa mundi vulgo difta. Raii Hiſt. 


The Roſe of the World, or Reſæ 


mundi. 
33. Rosa Francefurtenſis. Park: 
Parad. The Frankfort Roſe. 


34. Rosa ſempervirens. part. 
Parad. The ever- green Roſe. 


35. Ros A omnium calendarum. H. 


R. Par. The monthly Roſe. 
5 36. Rosa 
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36. Rosa omnium calendaruni, 
fore wariegato. The ſtriped monthly 
Roſe. . | 
37. Rosa fine ſpints, flore minore. 


C. B. P. The Roſe without Thorns. 


2388. Ros A fine ſpinis, fore majore 


ruberrimo. The royal Virgin Roſe. 
39. Ros A fylveftris Virginienſis. 


Rait Hiſt. The wild Virginian Role. 


40. Ros A Hlveſtris Virginiana, 
fore majore pallido. The wild Virgi- 
nian Roſe, with a larger pale Flow- 
eil. 1 | 
41. Rosa Americana moſchata, 


fore minore. The American Muſk 


Roſe, with a ſmaller Flower. 


42. Rosa Americana odoratiſſima 


ſerotina, flore pallido pleno, The moſt 

ſweet-· ſcented American late-flower- 

ing Roſe, with a double Flower. 
43. Rosa moſchata, ſimplici flore. 


| C. B. P. The ſingle Muſk Roſe. 
44. Ros a maſchata, fore pleno. 


C. B. P. The double Muſk Roſe. 


45. Ros a moſehata ſempervirens. 


C. B. P. The ever - green Muſk 
Roſe. | 
46. Rosa Belgica, five witrea, 


fore rubro, Rea. Flor. The red Belgic 


Roſe. | 

47. Ros A Belgica, five witrea, 
flore rubicante. Rea. Flor. The Bluſh 
Belgic Roſe. 


48. Rosa marmorea. Rea. Flor. 


The marbled Roſe. | 
. Rosa Prowincialis, flore ſim- 


plici. The ſingle Provence Role. 


50. Rosa Damaſcena, flore fim- 


plici. The ſingle Damaſk Roſe. 


5 1. Ros A pimpinella minor Scotica, 


fore livide rubente. The Dwarf 


Scotch Roſe, with a bluiſh- red Flow- 
er. 

The firſt Sort of Roſe grows wild 
in the Hedges in moſt Parts of Eyg- 
land : the Fruit of this Tree is made 
into a Conſerve for medicinal Uſe; 
but this is ſeldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens. | 


The ſecond, third, and foutth 
Sorts alſo grow wild in divers Parts 
of England; and are rarely preſerved 
in Gardens, unleſs for Variety- ſake. 

The third Sort is a very tall- 
growing Shrub, having ſtrong up- 
right Shoots ; the Flowers are ſingle, 
and of a bright -red Colour; the 
Fruit is very large, and is by fome 
Perſons made into a Sweet-meat ; ſo 
the Plant is cultivated in. many Gar- 


dens on that account. 


The fourth Sort is of humble 
Growth, ſeldom riſing much above 
three Feet high ; the Leaves are like 
thoſe of Burnet ; the Flowers are 
white, ſingle, and have a muſky 
Scent... — | 4 
The fifth Sort is a Variety of the 
fourth, and is preſerved by ſome for 
the Beauty of its ſtriped Leaves. 

The fixth Sort is found wild in 
Scotland, and has been by many ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame as the fourth 
Sort, but only differing therefrom in 
having variegated Flowers; which 
is a great Miſtake ; for I have ob- 
ſerv'd, where the two Sorts were 
cultivated on the ſame Soil for many 
Years, and yet retain'd a conſider- 
able Difference in the Size of the 


Plants, the Scotch Sort being not half 


ſo large as the other; yet the Flow- 
ers were much larger, the Leaves 
were leſs, and the Branches much 
weaker, than thoſe of the fourth 
Sort. AP | 
The laſt Sort here mention'd was 
rais'd from the Seeds of the Scotch 
Roſe ; and altho' the Flowers were 
plain-colour'd, yet the whole. Ap- 


pearance of the Plant continues the 


ſame as the original Kind; which 1s 
a plain Proof of its being different 
from the fourth Sort. | 

The Sweet-briar, altho* wild in 
ſome Parts of England, yet is pre- 
ſerv'd in moſt curious Gardens, for 


the extreme Sweeineſs of its Leaves, 


which 
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which perfumes the circumambient 


Air in the Spring of the Year, eſpe- 


cially after a Shower of Rain. The 
Flowers of this Sort, being ſingle, 
are not valu'd ; but the Branches of 


the Shrubs are cut to intermix with 


Flowers to place in Baſons to adorn 
Halls, Parlours, &c. in the Spring 
of the Year, the Scent of this Plant 
being agreeable to moſt Perſons. 


Tune double-flower'd Sweet - briar 


is preſerv'd on the account of its 
beautiful Flowers, as well as for the 
Sweetnels of its green Leaves. 

The other Sort, with very double 
Flowers, has been lately obtained 
from Seeds; and as the Flowers of 
this Kind are much more double 
than thoſe of the other, it has ob- 
ttined the Preference with moſt Peo- 
ple : the Flowers of this Sort have 
little Scent. | 

The ever-green Sweet-briar, with 
a double pale Flower, has been very 
lately obtained from Seeds : the 
Leaves of this Sort commonly con- 
tinue green till the Spring, which 
has occaſion'd many Perſons to co- 
vet the Plants ; but this 1s what has 


been obtained from Seeds ſeveral 


times, tho' not with a double Flow- 
er. | | 


All the other Sorts of Roſes are 


originally of foreign Growth; but 


are hardy enough to endure the Cold 
of our Climate in the open Air, and 
produce the moſt beautiful and fra- 
grant Flowers of any kind of Shrubs 
yet known: this, together with their 
long Continuance in Flower, has 
juſtly reoder'd them the moſt valuable 
of all che Sorts of flowering Shrubs; 
beſide, the great Variety of different 
Sorts of Roſes make a Collection of 
Flowers, either for Baſons, or in the 
Garden, without any other addi- 
tional Mixture ; and their Scent, be- 
ing the moſt inoffenfive Sweet, is 
generally eſteemed by moſt Perſons. 
Nei. I 8 
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But in order to continue theſe 
Beauties longer than they are natu- 


rally diſpoſed to laſt, it is proper to 
plant ſome of the monthly Roſes 


near a warm Wall, which will oc- 


caſion their Budding at leaſt three 


Weeks or a Month before thoſe in 
the open Air: and if you give them 
the Help of a Glaſs before them, it 
will bring their Flowers much for- 
warder, eſpecially where the Dun 

is placed to the Backſide of the Wall 


as is practis'd in raiſing early Fruits): 


by this Method I have ſeen fair Roſes 
of this Kind blown in February ; and 


they may be brought much ſooner, = 


where People are curious this way. 
You ſhould alſo cut of the Tops 

of ſuch Shoots which have been pro- 

duced the ſame Spring, early in 


May, from ſome of theſe Sorts of 
Roſeswhich are planted in the open 


Air, and upon a ſtrong Soil: this 
will cauſe them to make new Shoots, 
which will flower late in Autumn; 
as will alſo the late removing the 
Plants in Spring, provided they do 
not ſuffer by Drought, as I have ſe- 
veral times experienced, bat parti- 


cularly in the Year 1718. when I 
had Occaſion to remove a large Par- 
cel of theſe Plants in May, juſt as 


they were beginning to flower: in 
doing of which I cut off all the 
Flower - buds; and, after having 


open'd a Trench in the Place where. 
they were to be planted, I poured a a 


large Quantity of Water, ſo as to 


render the Ground like a Pap; then 


I took up the Plants, and placed 
them therein as ſoon as poſſible, that 
their Roots might not dry; and af” 


ter planting them, I water'd the 


Ground well again, and cover'd the 
Surface over with Mulch, to pre- 
vent its drying : after this I re- 
peated watering the Plants all over 
two or three times a Week, in the 
Evening, until they had taken Root: 
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in about three Weeks time the Plants 
ſhort out again, and produc'd a great 


Quantity of Flowers in Auguſi and 


September, which were as fair as 


thoſe produced in June This is the 
only Sort of Roſe for this Purpoſe, 
there being no other Sort which will 


flower early and late, except this. 


The next Sort of Roſe which 
flowers in the open Air, is the Cin- 
namon, which is immediately fol- 


low'd by the Damaſk Roſe; then the 
Bluſn, and York and Lancaſter come; 


after which the Provence, Dutch, 
Hundred - leav'd White, and moſt 
other Sorts of Roſes, follow; and 
the lateſt Sorts are the two Muſk 
Roſes, which, if planted in a ſhady 


Situation, ſeldom flower until Sep- 


tember; and if the Autumn proves 


mild, will continue often till the 
Middle of Ofober. 


The Plants of theſe two Sorts 


- ſhould be placed againſt a Wall, Pale, 


or other Building, that their Branches 
may be ſupported ; otherwiſe they 
are ſo ſlender and weak, as to trail 


upon the Ground: theſe Plants 


ſhould not be pruned until Spring, 
becauſe their Branches are ſomewhat 


tender; ſo that when they are cut in 


Winter, they often die after the 
Knife. 
ers at the Extremity of the ſame 
Vear's Shoots, in large Bunches; ſo 
that their Branches muſt not be 
ſhorten'd in the Summer, leſt there- 
by the Flowers ſhould be cut off. 
Theſe Shrubs will grow to be ten or 
twelve Feet high, and muſt not be 


check d in their Growth, if you in- 
tend they ſhould flower well; ſo 


that they ſhould be placed where 
they may be allowed room. 


The loweſt Shrub of all the Sorts 


here mentioned is the Scotch Roſe, 
which rarely grows above two Feet 
high ; ſo that this muſt be placed 
among other Shrubs of the ſame 


other Sorts. 


Theſe produce their Flow- 


ND 
Growth. The red Roſe and the 
Ryja mundi commonly grow from 
three to four Feet high, but ſeldom 
exceed that; but the Damaſk, Pro- 
wvence, and Frankfort Roſes grow to 
the Height of ſeven or eight Feet ; ſo 
that in planting them great Care 
ſhould be taken to place their ſeve- 
ral Kinds, according to their various 
Growths, amongſt other Shrubs, that 
they may appear beautiful to the Eye. 

The yellow Roſe, as alſo the Au- 
firian Roſe, are both Natives of 
America: theſe were originally 
brought from Canada, by the French: 
the other Varieties, which are now 
in the Gardens, of theſe Sorts, have 
been accidentally obtained, and are 
preſerved by budding them. on the 
The Shrubs of theſe 
Roſes ſeldom ſhoot ſo ſtrot g as moſt 
of the other Sorts, eſpecially in the 
light Land near London ; where they 
ſeldom produce their Flowers. Theſe 


are eſteemed for their Colour, being 
very different from all the other Sorts 


of Roſes: but as their Flowers have 


no Scent, and are of ſhort Duration, 


they do not merit the Price they are 
generally ſold at. : 

The Frankfort Roſe is of little 
Value, except for a Stock to bud 
the more tender Sorts of Roſes up- 
on; for the Flowers ſeldom open fair, 
and have no Scent; but it be— 
ing a vigorous Shooter, renders 
it proper for Stocks to bud the 
yellow and Auſtrian Roſes, which 
will render them ſtronger than upon 


their own Stocks; but the yellow 


Roſes ſeldom blow fair within eight 
or ten Miles of London; tho? in the 
Northern Parts of Great Britain they 
flower extremely well. This Sort 
muſt have a Northern Expoſure ; 
for if it is planted too warm, it wall 
not flower. 
The Damaſk and monthly Roſe 
ſeldom flower well in ſmall confined 
| Gardens, 


Wy. 

Gardens, nor in the Smoke of Lan- 
don; therefore are not proper to 
plant in ſuch Places; tho” they fre- 
quently grow very vigorouſly there: 
theſe always begin to ſhoot the firſt 
of any of the Sorts in the Spring ; 
therefore frequently ſuffer from 
PFroſt, in April. which often deſtroy 
all their Flowers. 

The Provence Roſe, which 1s the 
moſt common Sort in Exglana, is by 
far the moſt valuable of them all; 
tho? moſt of the other Sorts are pre- 
ferr'd to it on account of their Scar- 
City : but the Flowers of this Sort 
are the faireſt, and have the moſt 
agreeable Scent, of any Sort yet 
known : and this is alſo very hardy, 
flowering in many Places where 
many of the others will ſcarcely live; 
which renders it ſtill more valuable : 
and if it was as rare to be ſeen as 
ſome other Shrubs, would be eſteem- 
ed perhaps more than any other. 

There are at leaſt three Varieties 
of this Roſe, which are promiſcu- 
ouſly ſold by the Nurſery- men, un- 
der this Title; one of which is a low 
Shrub, ſeldom growing above three 
Feet high: the Flowers are much 
ſmaller, and the Buds rounder, and 


even; ſo that before the Flowers 


open, they appear as if they had 
been clipp'd with Sciſfars. This 
Mr. Rea calls the dwarf red Roſe ; 
there are few Thorns on the Branches 
The other Sort is taller, and the Flow- 
ers are large, but not ſo well ſcented 
as the common Provence Roſe. 

All the Sorts of Roſes may be 


propagated either from Suckers, 


Layers, or by budding them upon 
Stocks of other Sorts of Rofes ; 
which latter Method is only practiſed 
for ſome peculiar Sorts, which do 
not grow very vigorous upon their 
own Stocks, and ſend forth Suckers 


very ſparingly; or where a Perſon 


is willing to have more Sorts than 


R O 


one upon the ſame Plant; but then 


it muſt be obſerved, to bud ſuch - 


Sorts upon the ſame Stock as are 
nearly equal in their Manner of 
Growth; for if there be a Bud of a 
vigoraus - growing Sort, and ſome 
others of weak Growth, the ſtrong 
one will draw all the Nouriſhment 


from the weaker, and intirely ſtarve 


them. | 

The beſt Sort for Stocks is the 
Frankfort Roſe, which is a vigorous 
Grower, and produces ftrong clean 
Shoots, which will take the Buds 
much better than any other Sort of 
Roſe : but you muſt be very careful 
to keep the Stock after Budding in- 


tirely clear from Suckers or Shoots 


at the Bottom ; for if they are per- 
mitted to remain on, they will, in 
a ſhort time, ſtarve the Buds. The 
beſt Seaſon for budding of Roſes is 
in Zune; the Manner of doing it, 


being the ſame as for Fruit tre es, 


need not be repeated here. 

If you would propagate them from 
Suckers, they ſhould be taken off 
annually in October, and tranſplant- 
ed out either into a Nurſery in Rows 
(as hath been directed for ſeveral 
other Sorts of flowering Shrubs), er 
into the Places where they are to re- 
main: forif theyare permitted to ſtand 
upon the Roots of the old Plants 
more than one Year, they grow 
woody, and do not form ſo good 
Roots as if planted out the firft 
Year ; and ſo there is more Danger 
of their not ſucceeding. - 

But the beſt Method to obtain 
good-rooted Plants is, to lay down 
the young Branches in Autumn, 
which will take good Root by the 
Autumn following (eſpecially if they 
are watered in very dry Weather), 
when they may be taken from the 
old Plants, and tranſplanted waere 
they are to remain. The Plants 
which are propagated by Layers, are 
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not fo apt to ſend out Suckers from 
their Roots, as thoſe which are from 
Suckers; therefore ſhonld be pre- 
ferr'd before them; becauſe they 
may be much eaſier kept in Com- 
paſs: and theſe will alſo flower much 
ſtrenger. Theſe Plants may be tranſ- 
planted any time from October to 
April; but when they are deſign'd 
to flower ſtrong the firſt Vear after 
planting, they ſhould be planted 
early; tho', as I ſaid before, if they 
are planted late in the Spring, it 
will cauſe them to flower in Au- 
tumn, provided they do 'not ſuffer 
by Drought, 

"Mol of theſe Sorts delight in a 


rich moiſt Soil, and an open Situa- 


tion, in which they will produce a 
greater Quantity of Flowers, and 
thoſe much fairer, than when they 
are upon a dry Soil, or in a ſhady 
Situation. The Pruning which they 
require is only, to cut out dead 
Wood, and the Suckers cleared off, 
which ſhould be done every Au- 
tumn: and if there are any very 
luxuriant Branches, which draw the 
Noutiſhment from the other Parts 
of the Plant, they ſhould be taken 


out, or ſhorten'd, to cauſe it to pro- 


duce more Branches, if there be Oc- 
caſion for them to ſupply a Vacancy; 


but you muſt avoid crouding them 
with Branches, which is as injurious 


to theſe Plants as to Fruit-trees; for 
if the Branches have not an equal 
Benefit of the Sun and Air, they 
will not produce their Flowers ſo 
ſtrong, nor in ſo great Plenty, as 
when they are more open, and bei- 
ter expos'd to the Sun; ſo that the 
Air may circulate the more freely 
between them. 

ROSA SINENSIS. 
mia Sinenſis. | 
ROSE THE GUILDER. Vide 
Opulus. 

ROSE. TREE. Vid: Roſa, 


Vide Ket- 


R O 
ROSEMARY. Vide Roſmari- 
nus. 
ROSMARINUS, Roſmary. 
The Charattivs are; 
: 45 is a werticillate Plant, wwith a 
abiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
whoſe Upper lip 1 > cut _ 
two Parts, and turns up backward, 
with crooked Stamina, or Chiwes : 
but the Under-lip, or Beard, is diwi- 
ded into three Parts; the midale Seg- 
ment being hollew like a Spoon: out 
of the tao or three teeth d Flower: cup 
arijes the Pointal, attended, as it 
were, by four E mbryoes, which -after- 


avard turn to fo many Seeds, that are 


roundijh, and are inclejſcd in the 
Flower-cap. 

The Species are; | 

1. Ros uAkIN Us hortenfis, latiore 
folio. Mor. Hiſt. Broad-leav'd Gar- 
den Roſmary. 

2. RosMaRrinus horten/is, as gu- 
lore folio. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd 
Garden Roſmary. 

. Rozmarinus ſtriatus, fue au- 
cus. Park, Theat, The n | 
Roſmary. 

4. RosMariNnus heorterfis, angu- 
fliore folio, argentcus. H. R. Par, 
The narrow - leav'd Silver - ſtrip'd 
Roſmary. 

5. RosMakinus Almerienfis, fore 
ma jore ſpicato purpuraſcente. Tourn. 
Roſmary of Almeria, with a my 
ſpiked purpliſh Flower. 

6. RosMarINUs /portaneus, folio 
eleganter warirgato, Boerb. Ind. 
Broad-leav'd Roſmary, with an ele- 
gant ſtriped Leaf. 

Dr. Linnæus has ſeparated this 
Genus, with ſome others, from the 
Claſs where they have by all Bo- 
taniſts been ranged, on account of 
their having but two Stamina in each 
Flower : whereas the other Plants of 
this Claſs have ſour, two long, and 
two ſhert: but this is not altogether 
juſtif able; ſince in every other Cha- 

racter, 
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rater, they agree with their Conge- 


ners. 

Theſe Plants grow plentifally in 
the Southern Parts of France, in 
Spain, and in Italy, where, upon 
dry rocky Soils near the Sea, they 
thrive prodigiouſly ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding they are produc'd in warm 
Countries, yet they are hardy enough 
to bear the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well in the open Air, 
provided they are planted upon a 


poor, dry, gravelly Soil, on which 


they will endure the Cold much bet- 
ter than upon a richer Ground, where 
the Plants will grow more vigorouſly 
in Summer, and ſo be more ſubject 
to Injury from Froſt ; and they will 
not have ſo ſtrong an aromatic Scent 
as thoſe upon a dry barren Soil. 


Thoſe Sorts with ftriped Leaves 


are ſomewhat tender, and ſhould 


either be planted near a warm Wall, 


or in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and ſheltered in Winter un- 
der a Frame, otherwiſe they will be 
ſubject to die in froſty Weather. 
A1: theſe Sorts may be propagated 
by planting Slips or Cuttings of them 
in the Spring of the Year, upon a 
Bed of treſh light Earth; and when 
they are rooted, they may be tranſ- 
planted into the Places where they 
are deiign'd to grow ; but it will be 
proper to do this about the Begin- 
ning of September, that they may 
take Root before the froſty Weather 
comes on ; for if they are planted 
too late in Autumn, they ſeldom 
live thro' the Winter, eſpecially if 
the Weather proves very cold; fo 
that if you do not tranſplant them 
early, it will be the better Method 
to let them remain unremoved un- 
til March following, when the Froſt 
is over, obſerving never to tranſ- 


plant them at a Seaſon when the dry 
Laſt Winds blow, but rather defer 


de doing of it until the Seaſon is 


'' = 
more favourable ; for if they are 
planted when there are cold dyying 
Winds, they are apt to dry up their 


| Leaves, and kill them: but if there 


Happen to be ſome warm Showers 
ſoon after they are removed, it will 
cauſe them to take Root immediate- 
ly ; ſo that they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. | 
Altho' theſe Plants are tender 
when planted in a Garden, yet 
when they are by Accident rooted 
in a Wall (as I have ſeveral times 


ſeen them), they will endure the 


greateſt Cold of our Winters, tho“ 
expoſed much to the cold Winds; 
which 1s occaſioned by the Plants be- 
ing more ſtinted and ſtrong, and 


their Roots being drier. 


The Flowers of the narrow-leav'd 
Garden Sort are uſed in Medicine, 
as are alſo the Leaves and Seeds. - 

ROYENA, African Bladder-nut. 

The Charagers are; Ds 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, feeliing out in a Belly, 
and blunt at the Brim, where it is 
indented in five Parts: the Flower is 
of one Leaf, having a Tube the Length 
of the Empaiement ; but ſpreads open 
at the Top, where it is ſlightly cut 


into five Parts: in the Centre is A- 


tuated the hairy Pointal, which is 

attended by ten ſhort Stamina: the 

Pointal afterward becomes an oval 

Capſule, hawing four Furrows open- 

ing in one Cell, in which are contain- 

ed four oblong triangular Seeds. | 
The Species are; 

1. RoYENA foliis ovatis. Lin, 
Hort. Cliff. African Bladder - nut, 
with a ſingle ſhining Leaf. | 

2. Royrna felits lanctolatis gla- 
bris, Flor. Leyd. African Bladder- 
nut, with ſmooth - ſpear - ſhap'd 
Leaves; by ſome call'd African 
W hortle-berry. "Dp 

3. Royexa foliis lanceolatis hir 

41 2 | | Jutis. 
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= ſatis. Flor. Leyd. African Bladder- 
nut with hairy ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves. 


The firſt Sort has been long an 
Lohabitant of ſome curious Gardens 


in England: but it is not very com- 
mon here; for it is very difficult to 


propagate. The ſureſt Method of do- 


fen 5. 


are cloathed with oval 


that it makes an agreeable Variety 
among other Exotic Plants in the 


ſeaſon: 
. the Wings of the Leaves, alon 


duced by theſe Plants in England. 


gulari laci ds. 


ſent rare in the Eng/i/> Gardens ; 


theſe Plants yy: be treated in the 
ſame way _ 
Theſe two Sorts are as 54 fiicult to 


\ propagate as the firſt; which is the 


1 have alſo wg 


R v . 
cauſe of their r the beſt : 


time to lay down the Branches of 


_ theſe Plants is in Augu; but the 
Cuttings ſhould be planged i in July: 
they muſt be planted 1 in Pots, and 


ſhaded from the Sun in Summer, and | 


ſheltered under a F rame in Wine. 
üng it, is by laying down the young 
Branches, and theſe will ſeldom take 
Root under two Years. | | 
raiſed a few by Cuttings, but it was 

two Years before they put out. 
and it was three Years be- 
fore they began to grow apward; 
and then they made Nat litzle Pro- 


RUBIA, Madder. 
The e e ak are; * 


Te Flower . confefts of one- Gb . 
Leaf. which is cut into four or five 


Segments, and expanded at the Top: tbe 


Flower-cup afterward becomes a Fruit 


compoſed of two: juicy Berries, cloſely 


joined together, containing Seed, for 


| the moſi part Bolloau'd like a Navel 
This Plant will grow eight or 3 


Feet high, and puts out its Branches 
on every Side ſo may be trained 
up to a regular Head: theſe Branches 
ſhining 

Leaves, which are placed alternate- 
ly, and continue all the Year; ſo 


to which may be added, The Leawes 
being rough, and e the 


| Stalks i in Fhorles. 


The Species are; | 
I. . Ruzmia tindorum ſativa. C. B. 5 


. _ Cultivated Dyers Madder. 


2. R.BIA folveſtris aſpera, que : 


; 8 Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Wild 
Madder. 
een. houſe, during the Winter- 


the Flowers are produced 


3 RuB1a. N e Maonſpefulans 5 


major. J. B. Great wild Madder of 
E Montpelier. 

the Branches; but as they have lit- 
tle Beauty, few Perſons regard them. 


I have not obſerved any Fruit pro- 


The firſt of theſe Sorts was 8 


: merly cultivated in divers Parts of 


England, for the Dyers Uſe ; but of 


late Years it has been whol! yneglect- 


This was deſcribed and figured by 
Dr. Herman, who was Profeſſor of 
Botany at Loden, under the Title of 
 Stapbylodends on Africanum, [ve Ker. - 


ed; ſo that at preſent I believe there 
1s ſcarce any of it cultivated, except 


in ſmall Quantities for medicinal. 


Uſe : how this Plant came to be- ſo 


much neglected in Engl: nd, I can- 
The otner two Sorts are at pre- not imagine, ſince 1 It Will thrive a8 


well here as in any Country in Eu- 
but in the curious Gardens in Hol- 


land they are in greater Plenty. They 
are all of them Natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope; ſo are hardy enough - 
to live in a common Green-houſe, 
with Myrtles and Orange trees: 


rope; and the Conſumption of it in 

England is pretty large; for I have 
been informed, that we pay up- 
wards of 30,000 J. annually for this 


Commodity, which might be eaſily 
ſav'd to the Nation, were it culti- 
5 vated here. At preſent the greateſt 
Quantity of is is cultivated in Flan- 
ders and Holland; from whence we 


af Annually furpidy'd * it, in 
e three 


13 buy it. 


8 
three different Manners, and diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the Names of Madder in 
the Branch, Madder in the Bundle, 
and Madder unbundled. The firſt 
Sort is brought to us in the Root, as 
it comes out of the Ground, with- 
out any other Preparation than that 
of being dried. The ſecond Sort is 

that of Bunch Madder, or ſuch as is 

made into Bundles, which is Mad- 
der in Branch, firſt freed from the 
Bark and the Pith, then our by 
a2 Mill into groſs Powder, as we 
The third Sort is the Mad- 
der unbundled, that is, the Branch- 
ed Madder ground into Powder ; 
but the Bunched Madder, or that in 
Bundles, is the beſt, which, for its 
Excellency, when it is freſh, 1s 
made into Bales, or put into Caſks : 
tis of a pale Red; but, as it grows 
older, increaſes its Colour to a fine 
Red: that of Zealand is eſteemed 
the beſt for the Dyers Uſe. 
In the Year 1727. I obſerv'd a 
great Quantity of this Plant culti- 
_ vated in Holland, between Helwoet- 

Nluice and the Brill; and it being 

the firſt time I had ever ſeen any 
conſiderable Parcel of it, I was 
tempted to make ſome Inquiries 
about its Culture, and take ſome 
Minutes of it down upon the Spot, 
which I ſhall here inſert, for the 
_ Uſe of ſuch as may have Curioſity to 
_ _ attempt the Culture of it. | 

In Autumn they plow the Land, 
where they intend to plant Madder, 
in the Spring, and lay it in high 
Ridges, that the Froſt may mellow 
it; in March they plow it again; 
and at this Seaſon they work it very 
deep, laying it up in Ridges eighteen 


Inches aſunder, and about a Foot 
big; then about the Beginning of 
Agpril, when the Madder will begin 


do ſhoot out of the Ground, they 
open the Earth about their old 


3 Boots, and take off all the Side- 


1 

ſhoots, which extend themſelves ho- 
rizontally, juſt under the Surface of 
the Ground, preſerving as much 
Root to them as poſlible: theſe they 
tranſplant immediately upon the 
Tops of the new Ridges, at about a 
Foot apart, obſerving always to do 
this when there are ſome Showers, 
becauſe then the Plants will take 
Root in a few Days, and will re- 
quire no Water. 

When the Plants are growing, 
they carefully keep the Ground 


hoed, to prevent the Weeds from 
coming up between them; for if 


they are ſmothered by Weeds, eſpe- 
cially when young, it will either de- 
{troy or weaken them fo much, that 
they ſeldom do well after. In theſe 
Ridges they let the Plants remain 
two Seaſons, during which time 
they keep the Ground very clean 
and at Micbaelmas, when the Tops 
of the Plants are decay'd, they take 
up the Roots, and dry them for Sale. 
This is what I could learn of their 
Method of cultivating this Piant ; to 
which I will ſubjoin a few Obſerva- 
tions of my own, which I have ſince 
made upon the Culture of Madder 
in England. And, firſt, I find there 
is no Neceſſity for laying the Ground 
up in Ridges in England, as is prac- 
tiſed by the Dutch (eſpecially in dry 
Land), becauſe the Places where I 


ſaw it were very wet Land, which is 


often floated in Winter; ſo that if 
the Plants were not elevated upon 


Ridges, their Roots would rot in 


Winter. Secondly, They ſhould be 
planted at a greater Diſtance, in 


England; the Rows ſhould be at 


leaſt three Feet Diſtance, and the 
Plants eighteen Inches aſunder in the 
Rows ; for as they extend themſelves 
pretty far ander-ground, ſo, where = 
they are planted too near, their 


Roots will nat have room to grow. 


And, thirdly, I find, that if all the 
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-- horizontal Roots are deſtroyed from 
time to time, as they are produc'd, 
it will cauſe. the large downright 
Roots to be much bigger; in which 
the Goodneſs of this Commodity 


chiefly conſiſts: for if the upper 


Roots are ſaffered to remain, they 


will draw off the principal Nouriſh- 


ment from the downright Roots, as 
I have experienced; for I planted a 
few Roots upon the ſame Soil and 


Situation, which were of equal 
Strength, and rooted equally well: 
half of theſe I hoed round, and cut 
off the horizontal Roots; and the 
other Half I permitted the horizon- 


ta! Roots to remain on; and when J 
took them all up, thoſe which I had 


hoed-about, and kept clear from ho- 
rizontal Reots, were almoſt as large 
again as the other, and the Roots were 


double the Weight; which plainly 
proves it neceſſary to cut off thoſe 


ſuperficial Roots : ſo that where 
this Plant is cuitivated in Quantity, 
it will be an excellent Method to ule 
the Hoeing - plough, to ftir the 


Ground, and deſtroy the Weeds: 


for, with this Inſtrument, a large 


Quantity of Ground may be kept 


clean, at a ſmall Expence: and as 
this will ſtir the Ground much 
deeper than a common Hoe, it will 
cut off the ſuperficial Roots, and 


thereby improve the principal Roots. 


This Crop of Madder ſhould be 
ſhifted into freſh Land; for the 
Ground which has had one Crop, 


will not be fit to receive another in 
leſs than four Vears; during which 


time any other annual Crop may be 


cultivated on the Land. 


The manner of drying and pre- 


paring theſe Roots for Uſe, I am not 


acquainted with, having never had 
an Opportunity of ſeeing that Part, 
ſo can give no Inſtructions concern- 
ing it; but whoever ſhall have Cu- 


riolity enough to cultivate this uſeful 


Plant, might eafily inform chem- 


ſelves, by going over to Holland 3 fg 


the Seaſon of taking up the Roots. 
What I could learn from the Peo- 


ple with whom 1 converſed in Ho L 


land on this Affair, was, that they 


pared off the- outſide Rind of the 


Roots, which is dried by itſelf, and 
is called Mull-madder. Then they 
pared off another fleſhy Part of the 
Root, which is made into another 
Madder, and is called Number O; 
but the Inſide, or Heart of the Root, 
is called Crop-madder. The firſt 
Sort is not worth above fifteen or 
ſixteen Shillings per hundred Weight; 
the ſecond Sort is ſold at about forty 
Shillings; but the third Sort will 
ſell for five Pounds per Hundred. I 


have ſince been inform'd, that there 


is no Neceſſity of dividing it into 
theſe three Sorts for Uſe; for if the 
Whole is dried, and ground toge- 
ther, it will anſwer the Pyers Pur- 
poſe full as well. Theſe Roots mult 
be dried on a Kiln, before they are 
ground to Powder: for which Pur- 
pole, I ſuppole, the ſame as are uſed 
for drying of Malt might be made 
uſeful for this Commodity. 

By ſome few Experiments which 


I made, I imagine that one Acre of 


gocd Madder, when fit to take up 
for Uſe, will be worth above one 


hundred Pounds; ſo that if it were 
to ſtand three Years in the Ground, 


and to be planted on Land of three 
Pounds per Acre, it would pay ex- 
ceeding well; conſidering the annual 
Culture (if perform'd by a Plough) 
will be no great Expence; the prin- 
cipal Charge being in the firſt pre- 
paring of the Land, and the plant- 
ing: but whoever has a mind to 
cultivate this Plant, might rent 
very good Land for this Purpoſe, 
for twenty-five or thirty Shillings 
per Acre, at a Diſtance from London, 
but near ſome Navigation. 

® The 
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The two Sorts of wild Madder 
are of no Uſe ; though their Roots 
ſeem to be of the ſame Quality with 
the manured Sort ; and as they are 
never | cultivated in Gardens, it is 
needleſs to ſay any thing more of 
them in this Place. 


Theſe Plants love a looſe Soil, nei- 


ther too dry nor over- wet; but will 
do better on a dry than on a wet 
Soil, becauſe in ſuch Places the 
Roots are apt to rot in Winter. 
R RUBEOLA, Petty-madder. 
Ihe Characters are; 

It hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, which is ſightly 
cut into four Parts at the Brim ; 
reſting on the Empalement, æuhich is 
ſometimes double, and ſometimes ſingle © 


this Empalement afterward becomes 


a Fruit, compoſed of FT naked 
Seeds, | LT 
The Species are; 


„. RuBeoLa latiori folio. Int. 


R. Il. Broad-leav'd Petty - mad- 
der. e OR 
2. RuBeoLa anguſtiore folio. Inſt. 
R. H, Narrow-leav'd Petty-mad- 
der. 8e = 
3. RuBroLa wulgaris quadrifo- 
lia lewis, floribus purpuraſcenti bus. 
Int. R. H. Common ſmooth four- 
_ leav'd Petty-madder, with purpliſh 
Flowers, commonly called Squinan- 
FN... | | 

4. RUBEOLA Luſitanica aſpera, 


Mloribus purpuraſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. 


Rough Petty-madder of Portugal, 
with purphſh Flowers. 

g. RuBtola Cretica ſaxatilis 
Fruticoſa, gallii folio, flore purpureo 


violaceo. Journ. Cor. Shrubby rock 


Petty-madder of Candy, with a La- 
dies- bedſtraw- leaf, and a violet pur- 
ple Flower. 1 


6. RUBEOLA Cretica ſaxatilis 


Fruteſcens, fore flaveſcente. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby rock Petty-mrdder 
of Candy, with a yellowiſh Flower. 


=_ 
7. RuneoLa Cretica fetidiſh- 
ma fruteſcens myrtifolia, flore magno 


| ſuave - rubente. Tourn. Cor, The 


moſt ſtinking ſhrubby Petty-madder 
of Canay, with a Myrtle-leaf, and a 
large pale-red Flower. | 

8. RunBEoLa Orientalis fætida 
fruticoſa ſerpyilifolia, flore parvo ſua- 
ve-rubente. Tourn, Cor. Shrubby 
ſtinking Eaftern Petty-madder, with 
a Mother-of-thyme-leaf, and a ſmal 
pale-red Flower. | : 
9. RuneoLa Orientalis, foliis 
gallii, flore multiplici ex viridi flave- 


ſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Petty- 


madder, with many greeniſh-yellow 


Flowers. . 

The firſt, ſecond, fourth, and ninth 
Sorts are annual Plants, which deca 
ſoon after they have perfected 
their Seed. Theſe are preſerved 
in the Gardens of thoſe Perſons who 
are curious in Botany, for the fake 
of Variety. They are very hardy 
Plants, which require no other Care 
than to clear them from Weeds : for 
if they are permitted to ſcatter their 
Seeds, the Plants will come up, and 
maintain their Place, if they are 
not overborne with larger Weeds. 
The Seeds of theſe Plants may be 
ſown either in Spring or Autumn, in 


the Places where they are to remain, 


which may be in almoſt any Soil'; 
but they love an open Situation. 


The third Sort grows wild on 


chalky Hills, in divers Parts of Eng- 


land, where the Branches trail on 
the Ground, and produce Tufts of 


purpliſh Flowers from the Joints 
where the Leaves are ſet on; which 


open in June, and the Seeds are ripe 


in Auguſt; but the Roots abide ma- 
ny Years. This Plant is eſteemed 
efficacious in the Cure of Quinſeys, 


either taken inwardly, or outwardly 


applied. 


I he fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth 


Serts were diſcever'd by Dr. Tourne- 
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fort in the Levant. Theſe are abide- 
ing Plants, which become ſhrubby, 
and, by their different Appearances, 
make an agreeable Variety in a 
Garden. They may be propagated 


by ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of 


freſh undunged Soil, in the Spring; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be kept clear from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather they ſnould be 
refreſhed with Water; and when 
the Plants are about three or four 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
Planted, ſome of each Sort, intoPots, 
that they may be ſhelter'd under an 
Hot-bed-frame in Winter ; and the 
others into dry warm Borders of 
poor Earth; for in ſuch Places 
where the Plants grow ſlowly, they 
will live through the Winter, better 
than when they are planted in a rich 
Soil. 

RUBUS, The Bramble, or Raſp- 
berry-buſh. 

The Characters are; 

Tt Bath a Flower conſiſting of five 
Leaves, which are placed circularly, 
and expand in form of aRoſe: theFloaw- 
er-cup is divided into five Parts con- 
taing many Stamina, in the Baſam of 


the Flower ; in the Centre of which 


riſes the Pointal, which afterward 

becomes the Fruit, conſiſting of many 

Pretuberances, and full of Juice. 
The Species are; 

1. RuBus major, fructu nigro. F. 
B. The common Bramble, or 
Blackberry - buſn. 

2. Ruzus minor, frudtu cœruleo, 
7. B. The Dewberry - buſh, or 
leſſer Bramble. , 

3. RuBus wwulgaris major, fructu 
albo. Raii Syn. The common great- 
er Bramble-buſh, with white Fruit. 

4. RuBus vulgaris major, folio 
eleganter variegato. "ihe greater 
Bramble-buſh, with a beautiful ſtri- 
ped Leaf. 


rens. H. R. Par. 


| R U 
$5. Runus Idæus ſpinoſur, fratu 

— J. B. The — erig 

Framboiſe, or Hind-berry. 

6. Rugus Aut ſpinoſus, fruty 
allo. F B. The Raſpberry-buſh, 
with white Fruit. 

7. Rumus, Ideus ſpinoſus, fruftu 
rubro ſerotino. The Raſpberry-buſh, 
with late-red Fruit. 155 

8. Ruzus ldzus non ſpinoſus. F. 
B. The Raſpberry-buſh, without 
Thorns. eg + | 

9. Russ Idæus, fructu nigro, 
Virginianus. Baniſter. The Virgi- 
nian Raſpberry- buſh, with black 
Fruit. VVVV''L ße | + 
10. RuBvus odoratus. Cornut. Vir- 
ginian flowering Raſpberry, vulgo. 

11. Ruzus Americanus, magis 
erectus, ſpinis rarioribus, ſtipite cæru- 
leo. Pluk. Alm. The Upright Pen- 
Hlvania Bramble, or Raſpberry- 
buſh. | 

12. Rupus Alpinus humilis. F. 
B. Dwarf Bramble of the Alps. 

13. RuBus vulgaris, ſpinis ca- 
Common Bram- 
ble, without Spines. 

14. Rupvs pinoſus, foliis & fore 
eleganter laciniatis. Inſt. R. H. 
Prickly Bramble, with Leaves and 
Flowers elegantly jagged. 

15. RuBvus fore albo pleno. H. R. 
Par. The Bramble with double 
white Flowers. 

16. Rupus non ſpinoſus, fructu 
nigro majore, Polonicus. Barr. Icon. 
Poland Bramble without Thorns, 
and a larger black Fruit. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are ve- 


ry common in Hedges, and upon 


dry Banks, in moſt Parts of England, 
and are rarely cultivated in Gardens. 
The third Sort was found by Mr. 
Jacob Bobart, in an Hedge not far 
from Oxford ; and hath fince been 
cultivated in ſeveral Gardens as a 
Curioſity. This does not only dif- 
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fer from the common Bramble in the 
Colour of the Fruit, but alſo in that 
of the Bark and Leaves, which, in 
this Sort, are of a lively Green; 
whereas thoſe of the common Sort 
are of a dark-brown Colour. The 
fourth Sort is a variety of the com- 
mon Bramble, differing therefrom 
only in having ſtriped Leaves, for 
which it is preſerv'd by ſome Per- 
ſons who are curious in collecting 
variegated Plants. 


The thirtzenth Sort is in all re- 


ſpects like the common Bramble, ex- 
cepting in this Particular, that there 
are no Thorns on the Branches or 
Leaves of this Sort. 

The fourteenth Sort differs from 
the common Bramble in having the 
Leaves and Flowers curiouſly jag- 

N 
| l The fifteenth Sort produces large 

Spikes of Flowers, which are very 
large and double, ſo that they make 
a fine Appearance, being almoſt as 
large and double as Roſes. This 


merits a Place in every good Gar- 


den; becauſe it may be planted in 
any abject Part of the Garden, under 
Trees in Wilderneſs- quarters; where 
it will thrive and flower as well as 
when planted in a more open Situa- 
tion. | 5 
The ſixteenth Sort is not very 
common in England, but is a Native 
of Poland. This produces mnch 
larger Fruit than the commonBram- 


ble; ſo is preſerv'd in the Gardens 


of ſome curious Perſons for the ſake 
of Variety, 8 


The Raſpberry-buſh is alſo very 


common in divers Woods in the 
Northern Counties of England ; but 
is cultivated in all curious Gardens 
for the ſake of its Fruit. Of this 
there are three Kinds, which are cul- 
tivated commonly in Gardens near 
London; which are the common red, 


late-red, and the white Sorts; but 


R U 


the Sort without Thorns is leſs com · 


mon at preſent than the other.. 
The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth Sorts are preſerv d as Curioſi- 


ties in ſeveral Gardens near London 3 


as their Fruits are of no Value, they 
are ſcarcely worth cultivating, ex- 
cept in Botanic Gardens for Va- 
rie ty. 555 
All the Sorts of Bramble are eaſily 
propagated by lay ing down of their 
Shoots, which in one Year will be 
ſufficiently rooted to tranſplant ; ſa 
may then be cut off from the old 
Plants, and planted where they are 
deſign'd to remain; which ſhould 
be in Wilderneſs-quarters, or other 
abject Parts of the Garden, where 
they may have room to ſpread, with- 
out incommoding other Plants. 
The Raſpberry is always cultiva- 


ted in Gardens, for the ſake of the 


Fruit. There is a Variety of this 
Plant, which produces two Craps 
of Fruit every Vear; one in the 
uſual Seaſon in 7uly, and the ſecond 
Crop in October; and when the Au- 
tumn proves favourable, the ſecond 
Crop will ripen extremely well; and, 
in ſome Years, have been in as great 
Plenty as the firſt Crop. 

The Raſpberries are always pro- 
pagated by Suckers, tho' I ſhould 
prefer ſuch Plants as are raiſed by 


Layers ; becauſe they will be better 
' rooted, and not ſo liable to ſend 


out Suckers as the other ; which ge- 
neraily produce ſuch Quantities of 
Suckers from their Roots, as to fill. 
the Ground; and where they are 
not carefully taken out, or thinn'd, - 
cauſe the Fruit to be ſmall, and in 
leſs Quantities 3; efpecially when 
the Plants are placed near each other, 
which is too often the Caſe ; for 
there are few Perſons who allow 
theſe Plants ſufficient room. 
In preparing theſe Plants, their 
Fibres ſhould be ſhortened ; but the 
| | Buds, 
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Buds, which are placed at a ſmall 
Diſtance from the Stem of the Plant, 
muſt not be cut off, becauſe thoſe 

ace the new Shoots the follow - 
ing Summer. Theſe Plants ſhould 
be planted about two Feet aſunder 
in the Rows, and four or five Feet 


Diftance Row from Row; for if 


they are planted too cloſe, their 
Fruit is never ſo fair, nor will ripen 
fo kindly, as when they have room 
for the Air to paſs between the 
Rows. The Soil in which they 
thrive beft, is a freſh ſandy Loam, 


neither too moiſt nor over-dry; the 
Extreme of either being injurious to 


theſe Plants. 

The time for dreſſing of them is 
in October, when all the old Wood, 
which produced Fruit the preceding 
Summer, ſhould be cut down to the 
Surface of the Ground, and the 
young Shoots mult be ſhorten'd to 
about two Feet in Length ; then the 
Spaces between the Rows ſhould be 
well dug, to encourage their Roots ; 
and if *you bury a very little rotten 
Dung therein, it will make them 
ſhoot vigorouſly the Summer fol- 
lowivg, and their Fruit will be much 
fairer. During the Summer-ſeaſon 
they ſhould be kept clear from 
Weeds, which, with the before-men- 
tion'd Culture, is all the Manage- 
ment they will require: but it is 
Proper to make new Plantations 
once in three or four Years, becauſe 
thoſe are better than where thePlants 
are ſuffer'd to remain longer. 

The Virginian lowering Raſpber- 
ry is commonly propagated in the 
Nurſeries as a lowering Shrub. The 
Flowers of this Sort are as large as 
ſmall Roſes; and there is a Succeſ- 


ſion of them for two Months or 


more, ſo that they make an agree- 
able Variety during their Continu- 
ance. This Sort has produc'd Fruit 
in England, which were larger than 


9 
thoſe of the common Sort; but had 
little Flavour. Theſe were ripe in 
September, and the Plants on which 
they produc'd, grew on a ſtrong 


Soil]; but it is very rare to ſee any 


Fruit upon theſe Plants. 

The eleventh Sort frequently pro- 
duces Fruit in England, which are in 
Appearance very like the common 
Blackberry ; but have a different 
Flavour. Theſe ripen late in the 
Autumn, and are not worth culti- 
vating for their Fruit. 

RUDBECEIA, Dwarf Sunflow- 
er, vu t. . 

The Characters are; 

It hath Male and Hermaphrodite 
Flowers inclos'd in one common Em- 
palement: the Empalement is com- 
pos'd of tao Orders of Leaves: the 
Flower has a Border of Rays, and the 
Middle is occupied by a great Number 
of Hermaphradite Flowers, which 
form a Cone : the Hermaphrodite 
Flowers are tubulous, and cut into five 


Parts at the Brim; theſe hawe the 


Pointal fituatcd in their Cintrejuhich 
7s attended by five flender Stamina : 
the Male Flowers, which grow; rouud 


the Border, and form the Rays, are 


| firetched out on one Side like a Tongue, 


which is cut into two or three Parts, 

and is plain : theſe are harren; bat. 
the Hermaphrodlite Flowers have each 

a fingle oblong Seed, which is four- 

cornerea, ſucceeding them. 

This Genus of Plants was by Mon- 
fieur Vaillant titled Obelifcotheca ; 
but this being a compound Name, 
Dr. Linnæus has altered it to this of 
Rudbeckia, in Honour to Dr. Rud- 
beck, who was Profeſſor of Botany 
at Up/a/1n Sabeden. 

The Species are; 

1. RUD BECK IA folizs lanceolato- 
ovatis alternts indiuiſis, petals radi 
integris. Flor. Ving. Dwarf Sun- 
flower, with yellow Rays, and a dark 
Middle. 2's 

2. Ryn- 


U 


2. RUpBECRKIA foliis lanceolatis 
alternis indiviſis, petalis radii bifi- 
dis. Flor. Vir. Dwarf American 
Sunflower, with purple Rays, which 
are bifid. ; 13 ke; ado 

3. RupBeckla foliis compoſitis 
laciniatis. Lin. Virid, American 
Sunflower, with Leaves which are 


compoſed of many Parts, and deeply | 


Cut. ae Tub. | 
4. Ruppeckia foliis compoſitis 
anguſtioribus lacimatis American 
Sunflower, with narrow cut com- 
pound Leaves... 

5. RupBEcKla foltis compoſitis 
integris. Flor. Tod. 


Leaves. 5 
ceolato- owatis, petalis radii bifidis. 
Flor. Vir. American Sunflower, 
with oval ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves plac'd 
oppoſite, and the Petals bifid. 
The firſt Sort has been many 
Years preſerv'd in ſeveral curious 
Gardens in Exgland. The Seeds of 
this Sort were ſent from Virginia, 
under the Title of Chry/anthemum 
Americanum, doronici folio, flore Iuteo, 
umbone atro-purpureo, This is a 
perennial Plant, which has rough 
oval Leaves growing cloſe to the 
Ground; from between theſe, in 
the Spring, the Footſtalks of the 
Flowers come out, which grow 
about two Feet high, having two or 
three (mall Leaves placed alternately 
on each. The Top is crowned by 
a ſingle Flower, about the Size of a 
large Marigold, having a Border of 
yellow Rays, and a conical dark 
Middle or Umbone. Theſe Flow- 
ers are of long Duration; each ſingle 
Flower will continue a Month in 
Beauty; and as there is commonly 
a Succeſſion of them on tne ſame 
Plant, they continue from the Mid- 
dle of Jah to the Middle of Ober 
in Flower; which renders thele 


American 
Sun-flower, with whole compound 
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Plants valuable. As this Sort rarely 
produces good Seeds in England, the 
Plants are commonly propagated by 
parting their Roots. The beſt time 
for this is in March, before they be- 
gin to ſhoot; but there muſt be Care 
had not to part the Roots into ſmall 
Heads, eſpecially where they are ex- 
pected to flower ſtrong the ſame 


Summer; but in the Nurſeries they 


are uſually divided very ſmall for 
the Increaſe of the Plants. But the 
Plants which are raiſed from Off. ſets 
never flower ſo ſtrong as thoſe pro- 
duced from Seeds; ſo that where the 
Seeds can be obtained, it is by much 


the beſt Method to propagate them 
that way. 
6. RupBeckla foliis oppoſitis lan- 


The ſecond Sort is alſo a Native 
of Virginia and Carolina, and is more 
rarely to be found in the Eugliſb Gar- 
dens than the firſt. The Leaves of 
this are longer, and more pointed, 
than the firſt, and are not fo hairy. 
The Stalks of the Flowers are taller, 
and are frequently naked, having no 
Leaves coming out. The Flower 
has a Border of narrow long purple 
Rays, which are reflexed ; ſo that 
theſe Flowers make not any great 
Appearance. However, as it is a 
ſcarce Plant, it is generally ſold at 
a good Price by thoſe who deal in 
curious Plants. | 

This Sort is propagated in the 
ſame manner as the former; but doth 
not produce ſo great Plenty of Off- 
ſets as the firſt, which occaſions the 
preſent Scarcity of the Plants. ; 

When the Seeds of theſe Plants 
can be procured, they ſhould be 
ſown in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and placed where they may 


have only the morning Sun, and fre- 


quently. watered in dry Weather: 
Some of the Plants may probably 


come up the firſt Year; but the great- 


cſt Part of them will not appear till 
the Spring following; ſo that the 
* | Earth 
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Earth ſhould not be diſturbed; and 
if any of the Plants ſhould come up, 
they may be drawn out, and planted 
each into ſeparate Pots; but the 
Seed · pots ſhould be placed under a 
Frame, where they may be ſhelter'd 
from ſevere Froſt, but in mild Wea- 
ther have a large Share of free Air; 
and in the Spring following thePlants 
willcome up: when they have obtain- 


ed Strength, they may be planted out 


into a Border of light Earth, about 
four Inches aſunder each Way. In 
this Bed they may remain until the 
Autumn following, when they ſhould 
be tranſplanted where they are to 
ſtand for Flowering, which ſhould 
be in a warm Situation; otherwiſe, 
if the Winter proves ſevere, they 
will be deſtroyed: therefore it is ad- 
viſeable to plant a few Plants of each 
Sort in Pots, that they may be placed 
under an Hot - bed- frame in Winter, 
to ſhelter them from hard Froſt, in 
order to preſerve the Kinds. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
are very hardy Plants, though they 
came originally from the ſame Coun- 
try as the others. Theſe grow ſix 
or eight Feet high, and produce a 
great Number of Flowers in a ſort of 

Umbel on the Tops of the Branches; 
which are in Shape like ſmall Sun- 
flowers, ſo have been by many ran- 

ed in that Genus. Theſe Plants 
Dower in July and Auguſt, and are 
Proper Furniture for the Borders of 
large Gardens. They are propa- 
ted by Off-ſets, which the Roots 
farniſn in plenty; and ſhould be 
planted in October, that they may 
get good Root before the Froſt ſets 
in; and then they will lower ſtrong- 
ly the following Summer: for when 
the Plants are removed in the 
Spring, they will not get good Root 
in the Ground before they put out 
their Flower-items ; ſo cannot pro- 
duce their Flowers ſo large. Theſe 
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alſo perfect their Seeds 
in favourable Years. | 
: The fixth Sort ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner as the two firſt; 
but it is ſomewhat hardier, and will 
perfect its Seeds in good Summers in 
England, ſo may be propagated in 
greater Plenty. 
 RUELLIA. | 
The Characters are; | 

Ir hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, aubich is cut in- 
to ſeveral Parts at the Brim, from 
*whoſe Empalement ariſes the Pointal, 
ewhich is fixed like a Nail in the Bot- 
tom of the Flower, and afterward be- 
comes a membranaceous Pod, wwhich 
opens into ſeveral Parts, and is filled 

with ſmall Seeds, 
The Species are ; . 

1. RutLLia Americana humilis, 
aſphodeli radice. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Dwarf American Ruellia, with an 
Aſphodel-root. | 

2. RUELLIA Caroliniana, foliis 
oblongis anguſtis, fore purpureo. Houſt, 
Carolina Ruellia, with narrow oblong 
Leaves, and a purple Flower. 

3. RuELLIla Americana humilis, 

| parwo fore cœruleo, capſulis tereti- 
bus. Houſt, Dwarf American Ruel- 
lia, with a ſmall blue Flower, and a 
taper Pod. | 2 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Plumier in America, who 
gave this Name to the Genus, in 
Honour of Dr. Ruellius, who was a 
very learned Perſon in Natural Hi- 
ſtory, and lived about two hundred 
Years paſt. | 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully 
in South-Carolina, from whence it 
was brought into the Engl Gar- 
dens. This Sort grows much taller 


in E gland 


than the other two. | 
The third Sort was diſcover'd by 

the late Dr. William Houſtoun in Fa- 

maica, who ſent the Seeds into Eng- 


land, The Flowers of this Kind are 
| much 
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much ſmaller than thoſe of the other 
Sorts, and are of ſhort Duration, 
ſeldom continuing above one Day. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown early in 
the Spring in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
come up, they mult be tranſplanted 


each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 


with rich Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where 
they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun, 
until they have taken new Root; af- 
ter which time they mult have freſh 
Air admitted-to them every Day in 
warm Weather, and be conſtantly 
watered three or four times a Week 
during the Summer-ſeaſon. If the 
Plants thrive well, thoſe of the firſt 
and third Sort will produce Flowers 
the July following, and will perfect 


their Seeds in Auguſt ; but the Roots 
will continue, provided they are 


plunged into. the Bark bed in the 
Stove, and kept in a moderate Tem- 
perature of Heat. | | | 
The ſecond Sort, which riſes 
much higher than either of the other, 
will require to be ſhifted into larger 
Pots, by the Beginning of June; 
and then they ſhould be remov'd in- 
to the Stove, or a Glaſs-caſe, where 
they may have a larger Share of 
Air ; otherwiſe they will draw up 


very weak, which will prevent their 


Flowering. This Sort dies to the 
Root every Winter ; but if the Pots 


are placed in a warm Stove, their 


Roots will live, and put out again 
the following Spring, ſa may be 
continued ſeveral Years. This Sort 
will ripen Seeds very well, provided 
the Plants are ſhelter'd .when they 
are in Flower. Ly 

The firſt Sort is by mach the moſt 
beautiful Plant, the Flowers bein 
four times as large as thoſe of either 
of the other Sorts, and are of a fine 


folio innaſcente. Journ. 


ſummis ramulis innaſcente. 
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blue Colour - ſo that it makes a ze 


Appearance when it flowers; and as 
the Plants are ſmall, they may be 


kept in a little Compaſs, and are as 
well worth L as moſt ten- 
g | 


der Exotic Plants. When this Plant 
is ſhifted (which ſhould be the Be- 
ginning of April, before the new 
Leaves are put out), great Care 
ſhould be taken, that the Roots are 
not broken or bruifed ; for as the; 
conſiſt of many thick Tubers, if hel | 
are injured, the Plant is frequently 
deſtroy'd. | 


-  RUSCUS, Knee-holly, or But- 


chers-broom, 
The Chara#ers are; | 
. The Flower-cup confiſts of one Leaf, 


which is cut into ſeveral Diviſions, 


but of which is produc'd a globular 


bell ſhaped Flower, conſiſting alſo of 
one Leaf; in the Centre of which 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a foft roundiſh Fruit, in 
which are inclos'd one or two hard © 
Seeds. 4 
The Species are; = 
1. Ruscus myrtifolius aculcatus. 
Tourn. The common Knee-holly, 
or Butchers-broom. | | 

2. Ruscus anguſlifolius, frets 
| Narrow- 
leav'd Butchers-broom, or Alexas- 
drian Laurel, with the Fruit grow- 
ing on the Leaves. | 

3. Ruscus /atifolius, fruftu folie 
innaſcente. Tourn, Broad - leav'd 
Batchers - broom, or Alex andrian 
Laurel, with the Fruit growing on 
the Leaves. „ 

4. Ruscus anguſtifalius, frudtu 
Tourn. 
Narrow. leav'd Butchers - broom, or 


Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit 


growing upon the Tops of the Bran- 
ches. I | 
5. Ruscus /atifolius crenatus, 


fructu e crens foliorum prodeuntibus, 


Broad leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, 
| with 
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with the Fruit growing upon the . 


TY” of the Leaves. 

Ruscus vulgaris, folio am- 
pliore. Hort. Paſ. dn 
with a larger Leaf. 

7. Ruscus vulgaris, folio angu- 
ſtiore. Narrow - leav'd Butchers- 
broom. 

Tbe firſt Sort is very common in 


the Woods in divers Parts of Eng- 


land, and is rarely cultivated in Gar- 
3 The Roots of this Kind are 
ſometimes uſed in Medicine; and the 

reen Shoots are cut, and bound 
into Bundles, and ſold to the But- 
chers, who uſe it as Beſoms to ſweep 


their Blocks; from whence it had 


the Name of Butchers-broom. 

The ſecond, third, fourth, ſixth, 

and ſeventh Sorts are hardy Plants ; 
and though not Natives of England, 
yet may be preſerv'd in Gardens, if 
planted in a ſhady Situation, as in 


Wilderneſs-quarters, &c. where they 


ſerve to intermix with other Wood- 
plants, to make Variety. The ſecond 


and third Sorts are ſometimes uſed i in 


Medicine. 
The ſecond Sort "IT ſmall Leaves 


growing out of the Middle of the 


larger; ſo it is called Bis-/ingua by 
ſome Writers. 'The other ſtands in 
the Diſpenſaries under the Title of 
Laurus Alexandrina. 

Theſe Plants produce their F low 
ers and Fruit on the Middle of their 
Leaves, which are of the Size of 
ſmall Cherries; and being of a fine 
red Colour, make a pretty Appear- 
ance, eſpecially when there is plenty 
of the Fruit on the Plants. The 


Fruit is ripe in Winter; ſo that there 


are ſome Perſons who cut the Bran- 
ches with their ripe Fruit, to put in- 
to Baſons, for adorning their Rooms 
at that Seaſon, when there are few 


other Plants in Beauty; and theſe 
will keep freſh a long time, when 


put into Water. 


RU 


Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by parting their Roots in the Spring 
of the Vear, before they begin to 
make new Shoots; obſerving, if the 
Seaſon be dry, to water them until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
they will require no farther Care, 


but to keep them clear from Weeds; 


obſerving not to tranſplant or diſ- 
turb their Roots oftener than once 
in three Years; for when they are 
often remov'd, they ſeldom thrive 
well, and rare] y produce Fruit. 

The fifth Sort is tender, and muſt 


hives be placed in Pots filled 


with freſh Earth, and in Winter put 
into the Green-houſe; but it ſhould 
be placed where it may have free Air 
in mild Weather, and be conſtantly 
watered: in which Management 
this Plant will ſend forth Stems ſix 
or eight Feet high, furniſh'd with 
Leaves from Bottom to Top; and in 
June will be cloſely ſet with Flowers 
upon their Edges, Which make a 
a very beautiful and odd Appear- 
ance, and renders it worthy ef a 


Place in every good Collection of 


Plants. 'This 1s alfo propagated by 


parting the Roots, as the former, 


which ſhould not be done very of- 
ten; becauſe, if the Roots are not 

permitted to remain ſome time to 
get Strength, they will produce but 
weak Shoots, and very few Flowers; 
and in the Strength of their Shoots, 
and Number of Flowers, the great- 
eſt Beauty of theſe Plants confilts. 


'This Sort grows plentifully at Ma- 


deira, from whence the Seeds may 
be procur'd ; but this commonly lies 
in the Ground a Year before the 


Plants come up; fo ſhovid be fown 


in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and 
placed under an Hot-bed-frame in 
Winter, to ſcreen the Seeds from 
the Froit; and the following Spring 

the Plants will appear, 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that it 
was 


RU 

war one of theſe Plants which the 
antient Victors were crown'd with; 
fnce from the Pliableneſs of their 
Branches, whereby they are very 
proper to wreathe into any Figure, 
as alſo from the Reſemblance thoſe 
Coronets, which we ſee ſurrounding 
the Heads of ſome antient Buſts, 
have to the Leaves of theſe Plants, 
it is a probable Conjecture at leaſt. 

RU TA, Rue. 

The CharaBers are; 
The Flogber for the moſt part con- 


fits of four holloæu Leaves, which are 
placed erbicularly, and expand in form 


of a Roſe ; out of whoſe Flower-cup 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes @ roandiſh Fruit, which tis 
generally four-cornered, and compos d 
ef four Cells fix'd to an Axis, and 
ef fmall angular Seeds, 
The Species are; 

I. Rur A major hort enſis latifolia. 
Mor. Hiſt. The common broad- 
leav'd Garden-rue. 

2. Rur a hortenfis minor tenuifolia. 
Nor. Hiſt, The leſſer Garden-rue, 


with narrow Leaves. 


3. RuTa hortenſis minor tenuifolia. 


foliis wariegatis argenteis. Boerh. 
Ind. The leſſer Garden-rue, with 
narrow Leaves, variegated . with 
Wie. 

4. RuTa Chalepenſis latifalia, flo- 
rum pctalis willis featentibus. H. L. 
Ihe broad-leav'd Aleppo Rue, whoſe 
Flowers leaves are beſet with Down. 

5. RuTA Chalepenſis tenuifolia, 
Forum petalis ig ſcatentibus. Mor. 
H. Narrow -leav'd Aleppo Rue, 
whoſe Flowcr-leaves are beſet with 
Down. 


6. Rur aA Vis major. C. B. P. 


Greater wild . 


7. RUTA /plveſtris minor. C. B. P. 
Smaller wild Rue. 

8. RuTaA Hlveſtris linifolia Hi- 
ſpanica. Boce. Mu. Spanijo wild 


Rue. with a Flax leaf. 
Voi II. 


1 
The firſt Sort here mention'd is 
that which the College of Phylicians 
have directed to be uted in Medicine, 


and is the moſt commonly cultivated 


in England. 
The ſecond Sort is propagated 


but in few Gardens in England; tho“ 


the third, which is a Variety of the 
{econd, and only differing from it in 
having its Leaves variegated with 
White, is very commmon in Eng- 


| land, being greatly cultivated by 


thoſe Gardeners who ſupply the 


Landon Markets with Plants in the 
Spring- ſeaſon; at which time this 


Plant makes a beautiful Appear- 
ance : but as the Seaſon advances, 
and the Plants increaſe in Vigour, 
the Variegation of the Leaves goes 
off, and they appear almolt green ; 
but their Colour returns in Winter. 


The two Sorts of Aleppo Rue are 
only preſerv'd in ſome curious Gar- 


dens, being rarely uſed in Medi- 
cine; though of late Years the broad- 


leav'd Sort was become ſo plenty, as 


to be brought to the Markets inftead 


of the firſt Sort: but being much 


ranker, and of a more offenſive 
Smell, it was neglected. 

The greater wild Rue is leſs com · 
mon in England than either of the 
former. This I raiſed from Seeds, 


which were ſent me by my honoured . 


Friend Mr. Henry Hophey, from Gi- 


braltar, where this Plant grows up- 


on the Hills in great Plenty. 

The ſmaller wild Rue is alſo un- 
common : the Leaves of this Sort are 
ſmall, and neatly ſet on the Branches, 
ſo as to make a very pretty Appear- 


ance; but this, and the former Sorts, 


are tender; ſo are frequently de- 
fttroy'd by Cold in the Winter. Theſe 
two Sorts produced plenty of Seeds 
inthe Phyſic-garden at CHeſſea, which 
ſeemed very perfect; but not one of 


them came up when ſown. 


The eighth Sort is alſo tender, and 
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comes from the ſame Country; chere - 
fore theſe three ſnould be planted in 


Pots, and ſnelter'd in Winter from 
ſevere Froſt; but they muſt have 


free Air in mild Weather. 

All theſe Plants may be propagated 
either by ſowing of their Seeds, or 
by planting Slips or Cuttings; both 
of which muſt be done in the Spring. 


The manner of propagating them 


from Cuttings being the ſame with 


Roſmary, &c. I ſhall not repeat it 


here, but refer the Reader to that 
Article ; and if they are propagated 
by Seeds, there needs no farther Care 
but to dig a Bed of freſh Earth in 
the Spring, making it level; then to 
ſow the Seeds thereon, and rake the 
Ground ſmooth : after which you 
muſt obſerve to keep the Bed clear 
from Weeds until the Plants are 


come up about two Inches high; 


when they ſhould be tranſplanted out 
into freſh Beds, where they may re- 


main for Uſe. All theſe Plants muſt 


have a dry Soil, otherwiſe they are 
very ſubje& to be deftroy'd in Win- 
ter. The two Aleppo Rues, and the 
wild Rue, are ſomewhat tenderer 
than the common Sort ; but theſe 
will endure our ordinary Winters 
very well in the open Air, eſpecially 
if they are planted on a dry Soil. 
The firſt Sort was formerly uſed 
to plant for Edgings on the Sides of 


Borders; it was then called Herb of 


Grace; but was by no means pro- 
per for this Uſe; for the Plants 
ſhoot ſo vigorauſly, that there is no 
keeping them within the Bounds of 
an Edging ; beſides, when they are 
kept cloſely ſhear'd, they appear 
very ragged and ſtumpy; and their 
Roots ſpread ſo far, as to exhauſt the 
Goodneſs of the Soil, ſo that the 


other Plants would be depriv'd of 


their Nouriſhment ; which Reaſons 
have caus'd them to be wholly neg- 


lected for this Purpoſe: ſo that at 


"4 


preſent they are chiefly cultivated 


for medicinal Uſe, or to furniſh the 
Balconies for the Citizens in the 
Spring. 5 

RUTA CANINA. Fae Scro- 
phularia. 

RUTA MURARIA, Wall- rue 
or White Maiden-hair. | NY 

This Plant is found growing out 
of the Joints of old Walls in divers 
Parts of England, where it is gather'd 
for medicinal Uſe ; but as it cannot 
be cultivated in Gardens, ſo as to 
grow to Advantage, I ſhall not ſay 


any thing more of it in this Place. 


RUYSCHIANA., 
The Characters are; 

It hath a labiated Flower eonſiſt- 
ing of one Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip (or 
Creft ) is divided into tavo Parts; but 
the Beard is cut into three Segments, 
the middle Segment being divided into 


tab Parts, andis twiſted like a Screav: 


out of the Empalement ariſes the Poin- 
tal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder 
Part of the Flower, attended by four 


| Embryoes 5; which afterward become 


fo many Seeds inclaſed in the Empal:- 
ment. | . 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, 

RuysSCHIANa flore cæruleo ma- 
gno. Boer h. Ind. alt. Ruy ſchiana with 


a large blue Flower. | 


This Name was given to this 
Plant by the learned Dr. Boerbaace, 
Profeflor of Botany at Leyden, in 
Honour to Dr. Ruz/ch, who was Pro- 
feſſor of Anatomy and Botany at Am- 
ſlerdam. It was by ſome Writers in 
Botany ranged among the Hyflops ; 
by others it was made a Ground- 
Fine ; and by ſome a Self-heal ; to 
neither of which it exactly agreed: 
which occaſion'd Dr. Boerbaave to 
conſtitute a new Genus of it by this 
Name. 

This is. a perennial Plant, which 
dies tothe Root in Autumn, and riſes 

N | again 


RU 

again the following Spring. It com- 
monly grows about two Feet high, 
and has long narrow Leaves, ſome- 
what reſembling thoſe of Roſmary; 
on the Tops of the Stalk, the Flow- 
ers are produced in a cloſe thick 
Spike, growing in Whorles round 
che Stalk; which are of a fine blue 
Colour, and make a very pretty Ap- 
pearance during their Continuance in 
Beauty; which in a cool Seaſon is 
ſometimes ſix Weeks, beginning in 
May, and laſting till Fly. 

It is propagated by Seed, which 
ſhould be ſown in the Middle of 
March, ina Bed of freſh light Earth, 
in an open Expoſure; and in about 
five Weeks after the Plants will ap- 
pear, when they ſhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds; and if the Sea- 
ſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be 
refreſhed now-and-then with Water, 
which will greatly promote their 
Growth. When the Plants are about 
two Inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted into a Bed or Bor- 


der of freſh light undunged Earth, 


obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun until they have taken Root; as 
alſo to refreſh them frequently with 
Water, until they are well eſtabliſh'd 
in this Bed ; after which time they 
Will require no farther Care, but to 

keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds, till Michaelmas, when they 
are to be removed into the Places 


where they are deſigned to remain 


for good. | | 

_ When the Plants are firſt tranſ- 
33 from the Seed- bed into a 
Nurſery. bed, they ſhould be plant- 
ed about ſix Inches aſunder every 
Way, which will be ſufficient room 
for them the firſt Seaſon; and this 
will admit of the Hoe to come be- 
tween the Plants to deſtroy the 
Weeds, which is by much a better 
Method than the pulling them out 


8A 
by Hand, and is much ſooner per- 
form'd. 


At Michaelmas, when the Plants 


are tranſplanted for good, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up with 
Balls of Earth to their Roots; and 
they muſt be planted in the Middle of 
the Borders in freſh light Earth, in- 
termixing them with other hardy 
Plants of the ſame Growth ; where 


they will make a pretty Appearance, 


when they are in Flower, and will 
continue three or four Years ; and 


in ſome poor ſtony Soils I have 


known the Roots live fix or ſeven 
Years ; but theſe did not produce 
ſo large Spikes of Flowers, as thoſe 
younger and more vigorous Plants. 

It will be proper to have ſome of 


the Plants in Pots, which, in caſe of 


a ſevere Winter, may be ſhelter'd 


under a Frame, for fear thoſe Plants 


which are expos'd ſhould be deſtroy- 
ed; and theſe Plants in Pots, if they 
are duly ſupply'd with Water in dry 
Weather, will flower very ſtrong ; 
wherefore they may be placed among 
other Plants, to decorate Courts, &c. 
where they will have a good Effect. 

But as theſe Plants do not continue 
many Years, it will be proper to raiſe 


a Supply of young Plants to ſucceed 
them; for the old Plants will pro- 


duce Seeds plentifully, which are 
ripe in Auguſt, when they ſhould be 
gather'd in dry Weather, and kept 
in a warm dry Room, till the time 
for ſowing them. 


S A 


ABINA, The Savine-tree. 
The Characters are; 
It hath compact, rigid, and pricł- 
ly ever-green Leaves: the Fruit 1s 
wy ſmall, 
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ſmall, ſpherical, and awarted and 


the whole Plant has a very rank 
frrong Smell. 
The Species are; 
1. Sa BIN A folio tamariſci Dioſcort- 


dis. C. B. P. The Male or common 


Savine. | 
2. SaBina folio cupreſhi. C. B. P. 
The berry-bearing, or upright Sa- 
vine. | 
3. SaBINA folio warizgato. The 


ſtriped Savine. 


Theſe Plants are commonly culti- 
vated for medicinal Uſe, and are 
rarely planted in Gardens for Plea- 


ſure, becauſe their ill Scent renders 


them diſagreeable in frequented Pla- 
ces; but yet they may be admitted 
for planting in Clumps, or to form 
Amphitheatres of ever-green Trees ; 
where, if theſe are intermix'd among 
other low growing Plants, they will 
add to the Variety. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by laying down their young Branches 
in the Spring; which, if duly wa- 
tered in dry Weather, will take 
Root in a Year's time, and may then 
be tranſplanted out either into a Nur- 
ſery, or the Places where they are to 
remain : they may alſo be propaga- 
ted by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted on a moiſt Soil about the 
Beginning of Q&#ecber ; which, if 
duly water'd in dry Weather, wil] 


take Root, and the Autumn follow- 
Ing may be removed, as was directed 


for the Layers. | 
The time for tranſplanting theſe 
Plants is the ſame with Laurels, 
Laurus Tinus, Sc. obſerving to do 
it in moiſt Weather, laying a little 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
vent their drying : after they are 
rooted, they will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and to dig the Ground about 


twelve Feet. 


SA 

their Roots every Spring, which 
will greatly promote their Growth. 

Theſe Plants are uſually ranged 
with the Junipers ; to which Genus 
they properly belong by their Cha- 
racters; but as they have been long, 
known by the Title of Savine in the 
Shops, I have continued this Name 
to them. . | 

The firſt Sort ſeldom produces 
Berries in this Country, nor in many 
other Places; which has occaſion'd 
many Perſons to give it the Epithet 
of Male, and to the upright Sort 
that of Female, from its bearing 


plenty of Berries; and from hence 


ſome have ſuppoſed them to be but 
one Species ; but they are certainly 
two diſtinct Plants; for they totally 
differ in the manner of their Growth, 
as alſo in their Leaves. I have ſome- 
times found Berries on the firſt Sort; 


but theſe are produc'd ſparingly, and 


never but on old Plants. 
The firſt ſeldom riſes above three 


or four Feet high; the Branches 


ſpread horizontally to a great Di- 
ſtance from the Stem ; ſo theſe Plants 
are very proper to plant for cover- 
ing of Rocks, or to hang over Wa- 
ter, where the dark Green of the 
Leaves will have a very good Effect; 
and being extremely hardy, is an- 


other Recommendation: for in the 


ſevere Froſt in the Year 1739-40. 
when there were few Plants eſcap'd, 
theſe retain'd their Verdure, and 
were not injur'd. | 

The other Sort grows more erect, 
and will riſe to the Height of ten of 
The Leaves of this 
reſemble thoſe of the Virginian Ce- 
dar, and have the ſame rank Scent 
as the common Savine ; but this is 
not common in Exgland at preſent : 
however, it deſerves to be propa- 
gated, as it makes a Variety among 
other ever-green Shrubs. 


SAFFRON, 


8A 
SAFFRON. Vide Crocus. 
SAGE. Vide Salvia. | 
_ SALICARIA, Willow-wort, o 
Spiked Looſe-ſtrife. - 
The Characters are; | | 
The Floxwers conſiſt of ſeveral 
Leaves, which are placed circularly, 
and expand in form of a Roſe : theſe 
Leawes are produced from the Inciſures 


of the Flower-cup : from the Centre 


of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 


evhich afterward becomes a Fruit, or 
eval Huſh, conſiſting of two Cells, and 
generally full of ſmall Seeds, which 
adhere to the Placenta, and are com- 
monly; abrapped up in the Flower-cup. 
The Species are; h 

I. SALICARIA vulgaris purpurea, 
Feliis oblongis. Journ. Purple ſpiked 
Willow-herb, or Looſe-ſtrife, with 
long Leaves, 3 

2. SALICARIA purpurea, foliis ſub- 
rotundis, Journ. Purple ſpiked 
Willow-herb, or Looſe-ftrife, with 
roundiſh Leaves. 

3. SALICARIA hyſſopi folio latiore. 
Inſt. R. H. Broad hyſſop - leav'd 
Willow: wort, or Hedge-hyſſop. 


4. SALICARIA Hopi folio angu- 


fiiore. Inſt. R. H. Narrow hyſſop- 
leav'd Willow- wort, or Graſs poly. 

5. SALLICARIA Liſitanica, angu- 
Hiore folio. Infl. R. H. Portugal 
Willow-wort, with a narrow Leaf. 

6. SLIcARIA Hiſpanica, hyſſopi 
folio, floribus oblongis, ſaturate cæ- 
ruleis, Int. R. H. Spaniſh Willow- 
wort, with an Hyſſop-leaf, and ob- 
long deep blue Flowers. ; 


7. SaLICARIA minima Luſitanica, 


nummularie folio. Inſt. R. H. The 
leaſt Portugal Willow. wort, with a 
Moneyworrt-leaf, | 
8. SaLICaRIa Orientalis, ſalicis 
Folia acuti{ſima & glabro. Journ. Cor. 
Eaſtern Willow-wort, with a ſharp- 
pointed {mooth Willow-leaf. 
9. SALICARIA Credtica, punicæ fo. 


8A 
lio. Tourn. Cor. Candy Willow* ' 
wort, with a Pomgranate-leaf. 

The two Sorts firſt-mention'd are 
very common by the Sides of Ditches, 
and other moiſt Places, in divers 
Parts of England, and are rarely cul- 
tivated in Gardens: yet, for the 
Beauty of their long Spikes of pur- 


ple Flowers, they deſerve a Place in 


a good Garden, as alſo for their long 
Continuance in Flower : however, 
if there happens to be a moiſt boggy - 


Place in a Garden, where few other 


Plants will thrive, theſe may be 
placed there to Advantage, and will 
afford a great deal of Pleaſure. They 
Propagate themſelves very faſt by 
their creeping Roots ; and if they de- 
light in the Soil, will in a ſhort time 
multiply exceedingly. Theſe pro- 
duce their Flowers in June and July, 
and often continue till Augaſt in 


Beauty. 


'The two next Sorts are found wild 
in England, on moiſt Soils, where 
the Water ſtands in Winter; but 
they are pretty rare near London. 
Theſe are ſeldom preſerved in Gar- 
dens, but are here mentioned to in- 
troduce the next Sort, which is a 
very beautiful Plant, and deſerves a 
Place in every curious Garden, for 
its long Continuance in Flower. This 
Sort is a Native of Portugal; but is a 
tolerable hardy Plant, and will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters in the open Air; but in very ſe- 


vere Froſt, is ſometimes deſtroyed; 


ſo that ſome Plants of this Kind may 
be planted in Pots, which may be 
ſhelter'd under a common Frame in 
Winter, where they ſhould bave as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather; for they only require to 
be protected from very hard Froſts. 
In Summer they may be placed 
abroad with other flowering Plants; 


but in dry Weather they muſt be duly 


413 watered, 
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watered, otherwiſe they will not 
flower ſtrong, nor continue ſo long 
in Beauty. Theſe Flowers are pro- 
duced from the Wings of the 
Leaves, beginning at the Bottom 
of the Stalks near the Root, and are 
continued all the Way up to the Top 
of the Stalks, which are about two 
Feet in Length; for this Sort ſeldom 
riſes any higher: the Flowers are 
pretty large, and of a bright purple 
Colour. This Plant begins to flower 
the Beginning of June, and continues 
till Auguſt. | 

As this Sort very rarely produces 
ripe Seeds in England, it muſt be 


propagated by parting of the Roots, 


or by laying down the Branches, 
which will take Root in a few 
Months {provided they are conſtant- 
ly watered in dry Weather); and 
may then be taken from the old 
Plants, and planted into Pots, that 
they may be ſhelter'd in Winter; 
and the Spring following, ſome of 
them may be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted into a Border, where 
they may have the morning Sun ; 
and in dry Weather, if they are wa- 
tered conſtantly, they will flower 
very well, and make a fine Appear- 
ance. 

The ſixth Sort is alſo a very beau- 
tiful Plant, and well deſerves a Place 
in every good Garden. This grows 
about the ſame Height with the for. 
mer; ſo may be interſpers'd with it 
in the Borders of the Flower-gar- 
den ; as may alſo the ſeventh and 


eighth Sorts, for Variety, tho' they 


are not near ſo beautiful as either of 
the former Sorts, Theſe may be 
treated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for the fifth Sort; with 
which Management they will thrive 
very well. | 

The eighth Sort grows much tall- 
er than either of the other ; ſo ſhould 
be plac'd amongſt larger Plants, This 
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is very hardy, and may be propa- 
gated either by Seeds, or by parting 
of the Roots, which is the ſureſt 
way ; becauſe the Seeds do not ripen 
every Year in this Climate. The 
beſt time to part the Roots is in Au- 
tumn, that they may be well fixed in 
the Ground before the Spring ; be- 
cauſe thoſe which are parted in the 
Spring, ſeldom flower very ſtrong, 
eſpecially if the Seaſon proves dry. 
This Sort may be intermix'd with 
the two large Kinds firſt- mention'd, 
and will grow in almoſt any Situa- 
tion, provided they are watered in 
dry Weather. a 
SALICORNIA, Jointed Glaſſ- 
wort, or Saltwort. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, want- 
ing the Empalement ; for the Stamina 
( ar Chives ), and the Embryoes, grow 
on the extreme Part of the Leawes : 
theſe Embryoes afterward become Pods 
or Bladders, which for the moſt part 


contain one Seed. 


The Species are; | 
I. SALICORNIA geniculata ſemper- 
virens. Tourn, Cor, Jointed ever- 


green Glaſſwort. 


2. SALIcoRNIAgeniculata annud. 
Tourn. Cor. Annual Jointed Glaſſ- 
wort. | 
Theſe Plants grow on the Sea- 
coaſt in many Parts of Europe, and 
upon the Shores in ſeveral Places in 
England,which are waſhed everyTide 
with the Salt-water ; but are rarely 


planted in Gardens, becauſe it is very 


difficult to make them grow in any 
other Situation, than in Salt-marſhes, 


and on the Shores, where the Salt- 


water frequently flows. Of theſe 
Plants there ſeem to be two or three 
Varieties, which appear remarkably 
different ; but are not ſpppoſed to be 

diſtin Species. | | 
The Inhabitants near the Sea- 
coaſt, where theſe Plants grow, cut 
| them 
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them up toward the Latter- end of 
Summer, when they are fully 


in the Sun, they burn them for their 
Aſhes, which are uſed in making of 
Glaſs and Soap. Theſe Herbs are, 
by the Country- people, call'd Kelp ; 
and are promiſcuouſly gather'd for 
Uſe. 
From the Aſhes of theſe Plants is 


or Allali, which is much uſed by 
the Chemiſts, | | 
The manner of gathering and 
burning of theſe Herbs is already 
mention'd under the Article of Kali; 
ſo I ſhall not repeat it in this Place. 
In ſome Parts of England theſe 
Herbs are gather'd and pickled for 
Samphire, though it is very different 
from either of theſe. 

SALIX, The Sallow, or Willow- 
tree. „ 
The Characters are; 
1 It hath amentaceous Flowers, con- 
collected into a Spike, but are barren: 
the Embryoes are produced upon dif- 
ferent Trees from the Male Flowers, 
and afterward become a Fruit or Huſt, 


Parts, and containing downy Seeds. 
The Species are; 

I. SaLlx vulgaris alba arbore- 
ſcens. C. B. P. The common white 
Willow. | | 

2. SALIX folio laureo, ſeu lato gla- 
bro odorato. Phyt. Brit, The bay- 
leav'd ſweet Willow. 

3. SALIX Folio longo utringue vi- 
ronte odorata. The lang-leav'd ſweet 
Willow. 
4. Salix folio longo latogue ſplen- 
dente, fragilis. Raii n. The Crack 
Willow. | 8 

5. SALIX folio amygdalino, utrin- 
gue aurito, corticem abjiciens.” Raii 
Sn. The almond-leay'd 
that caſts its Bark, 


grown; and after having dried them 


extracted the Salt, called Sal Kali, 


fiſting of ſeveral Stamina, which are 


ſhaped like a Cone, opening in two 


Willow, 


SA 
6. Salix folio auriculato ſplen- 
dente, flexilis. Cat. Cant. The 
round-ear'd ſhining Willow. 
7. SAL1X folio longo ſubluteo, non 


auriculato, viminibus luteis. Raii Syn. 


The long-leav'd yellowiſh Willow. 


8. SaLix latifolia rotunda. C. 
B. P. Round-leav'd Sallow. 

9. Salix latifolia rotunda varie- 
gata. The ſtriped Sallow. | 
10. SALIX latifolia, folio fplen- 
Raii Syn. Broad ſhining-leav'd Sal- 
low. ; 

11. SaLix Orientalis, flagellis de- 
orſum pulchre pendentibus. T. Cor. 
The weeping Willow. 

12. SALIX caprea, acute longogue 
folio. Raii Syn. Mountain Willow, 
with a long-pointed Leaf. | 

13. Salix minime fragilis, folits 
longiſſimis utrinque viridibus non ſer- 
ratis. Raii Syn. Smooth long green- 
leav'd Willow. ; 

14. SaLix folio longiſſimo. Cat. 
Cant. The Oſier. | 

15. SALIX humilior, foli is anguſtis 
Subcerultis ex adverſo binis. Rait 
Syn. The yellow dwarf Willow. 

16. SaLix Alpina, alni rotundo o- 
lio, repens. Bocc. Muſ. Mountain 
creeping Willow, with a round Al- 
der- leaf. 

There are a greater Number of 
Species to be found in Exgland than 
are here mention'd, eſpecially of 
the Sallows, as I have been in- 
formed by a very judicious Ba- 
ſket- maker: there are at leaſt 
thirty Sorts, which they diſtinguiſh 
by Name, commonly in Uſe in their 
Trade; and befides theſe, there are 
a great Number of mountain Wil- 
lows, which grow upon dry Grounds, 
and are cultivated as Under-wood, 
in many Parts of England. 

The firſt Sort here mention'd 1s 
the common white Willow, which 
grows to the largeſt Size of all the 
Sorts. The Shoots of this are brit- 
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tle, ſo are not fit for the Baſket- 
makers or Gardeners ; but the Wood 


of this Tree was much eſteem'd by 
the Shoemakers for Heels of Shoes, 
being a light ſmooth Wood: fo that 
this Sort is only proper for ſuch 
Plantations as are deſigned to grow 
tall, either for Shade or Shelter ; 
therefore 1s generally planted in low 
marſhy Lands, for that Purpoſe. 
The ſecond Sort ſhoots very ſtrong, 
but is not inclinable to grow ta a 


large Size; ſo is chiefly planted for 
the Uſe of Baſket- makers; the T'wigs 


of this being pliable. The Leaves of 
this are as large as thoſe of the Bay- 
tree, and have an agreeable Scent ; 
for which Reaſon many People plant 
this in the low wet Parts of Planta- 
tions, where better Things will not 
thrive, 

The third Sort bath alſo an agree- 
able Scent; ſo is by many preſerved 


in their Gardens and Plantations. 


he Twigs of this are pliable, which 
renders them fit for the Baſket-mak- 
ers and Gardeners. 


The fourth Sort is brittle, ſo un- 


fit for Uſe, This grows to be a large 
Tree; therefore may be planted for 
Shade and Shelter. 


The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, thir- 


teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
Sorts have pliable Twigs ; ſo are 
p'anted in the Ofter-grounds for the 
Basker-makers; but the thirteenth 


Sort is eſteem'd the beſt. The Twigs 
of this may be twiſted about like 


Thread, being exceeding tough and 
Pliable ; therefore theſe are the beſt 
Sort for the Gardeners Uſe, and par- 
ticularly for faſtening of Fruit-trees 
to the Eſpalier; ſo that where there 
is Room and Conveniency, a few of 
theſe ſhould be planted, becauſe they 
are very uſeful in a Garden. 

T be eleventh Sort is not a Native 
of this Country ; but has been 1n- 


troduc'd of late Years from che He- 


grounds, an 
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_ want, where it is a Native. Phe 


Branches of this Sort are very flen- 
der, and always hang downward ; 

which occaſion'd this Title of weep- 
ing Willow. This is very proper to 
plant at the Termination of Water, 
where the Head is deſign'd to be hid, 
and the Sight deceiv'd, by the Wa- 


ter being loſt under the Boughs of 


the Willow. 
The eighth, ninth, and. twelfth 
Sorts are frequentiy planted in Cop- 


Pices, for Underwood; and are of- 


ten cut for Hoops, as alſo for make- 
ing Hurdle - fences about Fields. 


Theſe Sorts grow upon dry chalky 


Lands, where few other Kinds will 
thrive. 


The ninth Sort is only a Variety 


of the eighth, having variegated 


Leaves, which in the Spring make 
a pretty Appearance; fo 1s preſerv'd 
in the Gardens of thoſe who are 
curious in having Plants with varie- 
gated Leaves. 

The ſixteenth Sort is of very 9 1 
ble Growth, ſeldom riſing to be one 
Foot high. The Roots of this Kind 
creep in the Ground; ſo it propa- 
gates very faſt in a cold moiſt Situa- 
tion, This grows plentitully in the 


mountainous Parts of Wales and 


Cumberland, as alſo upon the Alps; 
and I have alſo received it from Da- 
vis's Streights; ſo that I believe it is 
common in moſt cold Countries: 
but it is difficult to get this to thrive 
in the South; for where ſome cüri- 
ous Perſons have procur'd Plants of 
it from the Places of its Growth, 
they have not been able to keep it 
many Years; for it delights to grow 
upon Moors and Swamps, Where 
the Soil is of a peaty Nature. Bat 
as this Plant is of no Uſe or Beau- 
ty, it is rarely preſerved in Gardens. 


There are ſeveral of the Sorts 


which are . the Oſier- 
always kept low, that 
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when they are not cut down, and 


have room to grow, will riſe to a 
conſiderable Height, and become 
large Trees: ſo that they may be 
planted for the ſame Purpoſes as the 


© firſt Sort, and will make a Variety 


when intermix'd with it; though 
they are commonly cultivated for 
their Twigs, - which are annually 
cut, and produce good Profit to the 
Owner of the Land. i | 

All the Sorts of Willows may be 


_ eaſily propagated by planting Cut- 


tings or Sets in the Spring, which 
readily take Root, and are of quick 
Growth, Thoſe Sorts which grow 
to be large Trees, and are culti- 
vated for their 'Timber, are gene- 
rally planted from Sets, which are 
about ſeven or eight Feet long : theſe 
are ſharpen'd' at their larger End, 
and thruſt into the Ground by the 
Sides of Ditches and Banks, where 
the Ground is moiſt ; in which Pla- 


ces they make a conſiderable Pro- 


groſs, and are a great Improvement 
to ſuch Eſtates ; becauſe their Tops 
will be fit to lop every fifth or ſixth 
Year. The larger Wood, if ſound, 
is commonly ſold for making wood- 
en Heels' or Soles for Shoes; as 
alſo to the Turners, for many Kinds 
of light Ware. TO 

The Sallows are commonly plant- 
ed in Cuttings made from ftrong 
Shoots of the former Year, and are 
about three Feet .long : theſe are 
commonly thruſt down two Feet 
deep into the Ground, and are one 


Foot above it. The Soil ſhould al- 


ways be dug or plow'd before they 
are planted, and the Cuttings plac'd 
about three Feet Row from Row, 
and eighteen Inches aſunder in the 
Rows; obſerving always to place 


the Rows the ſloping Way of the 
. Ground (ſpecially if the Tides 


overflow the Place); becauſe if the 
Rows are plac'd the contrary Ways, 


all the Filth and Weeds will be de- 
tain'd by the Plants, which will 
choak them up. 

'The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe 
Cuttings is in February; for if they 
are planted ſooner, they are apt to 
peel, if it proves hard Froſt ; which 
greatly injures them. Theſe Plants 


are always cut every Year; and if 


the Soil be good, they will produce 
a great Crop; ſo that the yearly 
Produce of one Acre has been often 
ſold for fifteen Pounds; but ten 
Pounds 1s a common Price, which is 
much better than Corn-land ; ſo that 
it is great Pity theſe Plants are not 
more cultivated, eſpecially upon 
moiſt boggy Soils, upon which few 
other Things will thrive. 

SALVIA, Sage. 

The Charatters are; a 

I hath a labiated Flower, conſiſt- 

ing of one Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip 


is ſametimes arched, and ſome- 


times hooked ; but the Under-lip, or 


Beard, is divided info three Parts, 
bunching out, and not hollowed, as 
the Clary: out of the Flower-cup 


riſes the Pointal, attended, as it were, 


by four Embryoes, which afterward 


become ſo many Seeds, which are 


roundiſb, ſhut up in an Huſt, which 


bas before the Flower: cup: to which 


may be added, That the Stamina ſome- 
what reſemble the Os Hyoidis. 
The Species are; | 

1. SALVIA major, an Sphacelus 
Theophraſti. C. B. P. The greater 
or common Sage. 

2. SALVIa zigra. C. B. P. Com- 
mon red Sage. i 

3. SALVIA major, foliis ex viridi 
& albo variegatis. Boerh. Ind. The 
greater Sage, with Leaves variega- 
ted with White and Green. 

4. Sauvia foliis ver ſicaloribus. C. 
B. P. Party- colour'd Sage. ä 

5 SALVIA latifolia ſerrate. C. B. 


P. The Broad leav'd notch'd Sage. 


6. SaLvia 
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With ſtriped Leaves. 
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6. Sarvia Iatifoka ferrata, follis 
ex albo variegatis. Broad - leav'd 
Sage, with variegated Leaves. 


7. SaLvia abſinthium redolens. J. 
B. Wormwood Sage. 

8. SALVIA minor aurita, & non 
anrita. C. B. P. Sage of Virtue. 


9. SALVIA minor, foliis variega- 


10. Satvia Orientalis Iatifolia 


 abSnthium redolent, fore carneo ma- 
gno. Boer b. Broad - leav'd Eaſtern 


Sage, ſmelling like Wormwood, 
with a large fleſn- colour d Flower. 
11. Saivia Orientalis latifolia 


Bir ſutiſſima viſcoſa pinnata, fore & 


calyce purpureis, inodora. Boerh. Ind. 
Eaſtern Sage, with broad hairy 
clammy wing' d Leaves, with a pur- 
ple Flower and Flower- cup, without 
Smell. 


12. SALVIA Africana fruteſcens, 


folio feorodonie, flore violaceo. H. A. 
Shrubby 4/74can Sage, with a Wood- 
fape-leaf, anda violet-colour'd Flow- 
er. | | 

13. Satvra Africana fruteſcens, 
folio ſubrotundo glauco, fore aureo 


magno. H. A. Shrubby African Sage, 


with roundiſh ſea-green Leaves, and 
a large golden Flower. 

T4. SALVIA Orientalis abfnthium 
redolens, foliis pinnatis, fore carnto, 
elatior. Sher. Eaſtern upright Worm- 
wood Sage, with wing'd Leaves, and 


a fleſh- colour'd Flower. 


15. Salvia Hiſpanica, folio lawen- 
dulæ. Tourn. Spaniſh Sage, with a 


Lavender- leaf. | 


There are ſeveral other Species, 
or at leaſt Varieties, of this Plant, 


which are preſerved in ſome curious 


Botanic Gardens abroad ; but thole 
Here mentioned are what I have 
obſerved in the Eng/; Gardens. 
The firſt Sort, tho' the moſt com- 
mon in many Parts of Europe, yet 


is but rarely to be teen in the Eng - 


Sage of Virtue, 


SA 
4% Gardens; but the red Sort is moſt 
commonly cultivated in this Coun- 
try, which many Perſons ſuppoſe to 
be only a Variety of the common 
Sort ; but it conſtantly preſerves its 
Difference when raiſed from Seeds, 
as I have two or three times experi- 
mented ; ſo that I don't ſeruple to 
make it a diftin& Species, ſince its 


Difference from the common is 


much greater than in ſome of the 
other Sorts of Sage, particularly the 


Sage of Virtue, and the Lavender- 
leav'd Sage; both which, when cul. 


tivated in a good Soil, are ſo nearly 


alike, as not to be diſtinguiſh'd by 


the beſt Botaniſts. This red Sage, the 
Wormwood Sage, and Sage of Vir- 
tue, are the principal Sorts cultivated 


for Uſe in England; tho' the Broad- 
leav'd Sage is much preferable to 
the Sage of Virtue for Tea, it giving 
the Water a much more grateful Fla- 


vour, and is eſteemed to be of a leſs 
drying Quality; ſo that moſt Per- 


ſons, who are Lovers of Sage-tea, 


prefer this for that Purpoſe. 


All the Sorts of Sage, except the 


eleventh Sort, which 1s but annual, 
may be propagated by planting Cut- 


tings or Slips, during any ef the 


Summer-months, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have 


taken Root; after which they may 
be taken up, and planted where they 


are deſigned to remain, which ſhould 
always be upon a dry Soil, and where 
they may have the Benefit of the Sun; 
for if they are planted on a moiſt Soil, 
or in a ſnady Situation, they are very 
ſubject to be deſtroyed in Winter; 
nor will theſe Plants endure the Cold 


ſo well, when planted upon a rich 


Soil, as thoſe which have a barren, 
dry, rocky Soil, which is the Caſe 
of moſt of the verticillate Plants. 
The Side ſhoots and Tops of theſe 


Plants may be gathered in the Sum- 
mer, and dried, if deſigned for Tea; 


other- 
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otherwiſe they are beſt taken green 
from the Plants for moſt other Uſes. 
The twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth Sorts. are ſomewhat tender z 
therefore theſe muſt be planted into 
Pots filled with freſh light ſandy 
Earth; and in Winter muſt be re- 
moved into the Conſervatory, where 
they ſhould be placed as near the 
Windows as poſſible, that they may 
have a great Share of freſh Air when- 
ever the Seaſon is mild; for if they 
are too much drawn, they ſeldom 
flower well, and make but an indif- 
ferent Appearance : in Summer they 
muſt be expoſed amongſt other Exo- 
tic Plants in ſome well-ſheltered S1- 
tuation; for they are pretty hardy, 
and only require to be ſheltered from” 
the Froſt, and ſtrong Winds. Theſe 
Plants muſt be often refreſhed with 
Water, eſpecially in warm Weather, 
otherwiſe they will ſhrivel and de- 
cay ; and they ſhould be tranſplant- 


ed at leaſt twice every Summer, be- 


cauſe their Roots will greatly in- 
creaſe ; which, if confin'd in the Pots 
too long, will turn mouldy, and de- 
cay. The other Oriental Sorts are 


hardy enough to endure the Cold of 


our ordinary. Winters in the open 
Air, provided they are planted in a 


dry Soil, and a warm Situation. 


Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring upon a Bed of freſh Earth, 
obſerving to keep the Ground clear 
from Weeds until the Plants are come 
up ; when they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into Beds of freſh Earth, and 


treated as thoſe raiſed from Cuttings 


or Slips. 
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Segments, and expand in form of u 
Roſe : theſe are, for the moſt part, 

collected into an Umbel, and are ſuc- 

ceeded by foft ſucculent Berries, Bau- 
ing three Seeds in each. Mo 

The Species are; 5 

1. SaMBUcus frudtu in umbella 

nigro. C. B. P. Common Elder, 

with black Berries. ; 

2. SAMBUCUS frufu in umbella 
viridi. C. B. P. Conmon Elder, 
with greeniſh Berries. 

3. SAMBUCUS frufts alboe Lob. 
The white-berried Elder. 
4. SamBvucvs racemoſa rubra. C. 
B. P. The mountain red - berriell 
Elder. 5 
F. Samnvevs laciniato folio. C. 
B. P. The Cut or Parſley- leav d 
Elder. ä | 
6. SamBucus vulgaris, foliit ex © 
luteo variegatis. The blotch'd-leav'd 
Elder. | 
7. SAMBUCUS humilis, five Ebu- 
lis. C. B. P. Dwarf Elder, or 
Danewort. 3 
The firſt of theſe Trees is very 
common in the Hedges in moſt Parts 
of England; but the ſecond and third 
Sorts are more rare: theſe are pro- 
pagated for the ſake of their Berries, 
which are by ſome Perſons uſed for 
making Wine, and for other Pur- 
poſes. The fourth Sort is leſs com- 
mon in Exgland than either of the 
former, it being only to be found in 
ſome curious Gardens at preſent. 
The fifth and ſixth Sorts are preſerv d 
for the Variety of their Leaves, by 
ſuch as are curious in collecting the 
various Kinds of Trees and Shrubs. 
All theſe Sorts may be eaſily pro- 


SALVIA AGRESTIS. Fide - pagated from Cuttings, or by ſowing 


Scordium. 


SAMBUCUS, The Elder-tree. 
The Character: are; 


The Branches are full of Pith, 
Baving but little Wood : the Flowers 


are monepetalout, divided into ſeveral 


their Seeds ; but the former, being 
the moſt expeditious Method, is ge- 
nerally practiſed. The Time for 
Planting of their Cuttings is from 

September to March ; in the doing of 
which, there needs no more Care 


than 


"S 
chan to thruſt the Cuttings about ſee 


or eight Inches into the Ground, and 
they will take Root faſt enough, and 


may afterward be tranſplanted 


where they are to remain, which 
may be upon almoſt any Soil or Si- 
tuation: they are extreme hardy; 
and if their Seeds are permitted to 
Fall upon the Ground, they will pro- 
duce Plenty of Plants the ſucceeding 
Summer. EA. 
Theſe Trees are often planted for 
making Fences, becauſe of their 
quick Growth ; but as their Bot- 
toms become naked in a few Years, 
&hey are not ſo proper for that Uſe: 
"neither would I recommend them to 
be planted near Habitations ; becauſe 
at the Seaſon when they are in Flow- 
ET, | iCy nt ſuch a ſtrong Scent, as 
Wi Ogcaion violent Pains in the 
 Heaus of thoſe who abide long near 
"them : beſides, the crude Parts which 
are continually perſpired thro' their 
Leaves, are accounted unwholſome ; 
tho' the Leaves, Bark, and other 
Parts, are greatly eſteemed for many 
Uſes in Medicine. 5 
The Dwarf Elder is found wild in 
ſome Counties of Englaud; but near 
London it is propagated in Gardens 


for medicinal Uſe; tho' very often 


the Herb women in the Markets give 
the tender Shoots of the Elder-tree 
inſtead of this, to ſuch Perſons as 
can't diſtinguiſſ them aſunder, 

This Plant multiplies exceeding 
faſt by its creeping Root, which, if 

rmitted to run, will ſoon overſpread 
a large Spot of Ground: the Oft: ſets 
of theſe Roots may be tranſplanted 
any time from September to March, 
and will grow in any Soil or Situa- 
tion ; but ſhould be allowed room 
to ſpread ; for if they are planted 
near other Plants, they will over- 
run and deſtroy them. | 

SAMOLUS, Round-leav'd Wa- 
ter Pim pernel. 
| he Charadters are; 


S A 
| it hath @ wheel - ſhaped Fhaver; 
conſiſting of one Leaf, which is cut 
into ſeveral Segments: the Pointal 
eriſes from the. Empalement, and is 
fixed like a Nail in the Centre of the 


Flower ; which, uniting with the 


 Empalement, is turn'd into a Fruit op 
Pod, opening at the Top, and incling 
many ſmall Seeds. | | 
We know but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, | 
_ SamoLus Palerandi, F. B. 
Round-leav'd Water-pimpernel. 
This Plant grows wild in ſwam 
Places, where the Water uſually 
ſtands in Winter; and is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in Gardens: it is an annual 


Plant, which flowers in June, and 


the Seeds are ripe in Auguſt; at 


which time, whoever hath a mind to 


cultivate this Plant, ſhould ſow the 


Seeds. on a moiſt Soil, where the 


Plants will come up, and require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. 4 
SANGUINARIA, Puccoon. 
The Characters are; 


The Floxver is incloſed in a Sheath, 


compoſed of tavo oval concave Leaves, 
which fall off : the Floaver hath eight 
oblong Petals, which are alternatcly 
narrow : theſe ſpread open; and in the 
Centre ts fituated the Pointal, attend- 


ed by ſeveral ſhort Stamina: the 


Pointal afterward becomes an oblong 
ſewelling Pad, opening both aways, and 
including many round pointed Seeds. 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. . Hes 

SAN RA minor, fore ſimplici. 
Hort. Elth. The ſmall Puccoon, 
with a fingle Flower. 

There are {ome other Varieties of 
this Plant mentioned in the E/thaw 
Garden; but they are not diſtinct 
Species, for they vary annually 
therefore it is to no purpoſe to men- 


tion their Variations. 


This Plant was formerly ranged 


in the Genus of Claudine, by the 


Title 


n 


1 


+. 
Title of Chelidonium maximum Cana- 
denſe acaulon; and this Name of San- 
guinaria was applied to it by Dr. 
Dillenius, who was Profeſſor of Bo- 
tany at Oxford, We have no pro- 
per E:ngli/þ Name for this; but as 
the Inhabitants of America Call it by 


the Indian Name Puccoon, I have 


continued it here. 
It is a Native of moſt of the 
Northero Parts of America, where it 
grows plentifully in the Woods ; and 
in the Spring, before the Leaves of 
the Trees come out, the Surface of 
the Ground is in many Places cover- 
ed with the Flowers, which have 
ſome Reſemblanceof our Wood Ane- 


Pedicles, each ſupporting one Flow- 
er at the Top : fome of theſe Flow- 
ers will have ten or twelve Petals ; 
ſo that they appear to have a double 
Range of Leaves, which has occa- 
fioned their being termed double 
Flowers : but this is only acciden- 
tal, the ſame Roots, in different 
Years, producing different Flowers: 
the Roots of this Plant are tuberous, 
and the whole Plant has a yellow 
Juice, which the Indians uſe to paint 
themſelves. 

This Plant is hardy enough to live 
in the open Air in England; but it 
mould be planted in a looſe Soil, 
and a ſheltered Situation, but not too 

much expoſed to the Sun: it is pro- 
pagated by the Roots, which may 
be taken up and parted every other 
Year : the beſt time for doing of 
this is in September, that the Roots 
inay have time to ſend out Fibres 
before the hard Froſt ſets in. The 
Flowers of this Plant appear in 
April ; and when they decay, the 
green Leaves come out, which will 
continue till Midſummer ; then they 
decay, and the Roots remain un- 
active til! the following Avtumn : 
la that urleſs the Roots are marked, 


mone ; but they have ſhort naked 
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it will be pretty difficult to find 


them, after their Leaves decay; for 
they are of a dirty- brown Colour on 
the Outſide ; ſo are not eaſily di- 


 flinguiſhed from the Earth. 


This Plant is very proper to mix 
with the Dogs- tooth Violet, Spring 
Cyclamen, Perfian Iris, Bulboco- 
dium, Siſyrinchium, and ſome other 
low-growing bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted Flowers, which require the 
ſame Culture ; where theſe will add 
to the Variety when they are in 
Beauty: for when the Roots are 
ſtrong, and grow in a good Soil, 
they will produce a great Number 
of Flowers upon each Root: the 
Roots may be planted about four or 
five Inches aſunder every Way. 

SANGUISORBA, Burnet, called 
by the French Pimpernel. 

The CHaracters are; 5 

The Empalement of the Flower con- 
hits of tauo Leaves, which fall away: 
the Flower is of one Leaf, divided in- 
to four Parts, which are joined at 
the Bottom: the quadrangular Poin- 
tal, which is ſituated in the Centre, 
becomes a ſmall, Capſule, opening both 
Ways, and inclofing ſmall Seeds, _ 

The Spectes are; | 
1. SANGUISORBA mmnor. C. B. P. 
Common Burnet, or Pimpernel. 

2. SANGUISORBA major pratenfis. 
Rupp. Flor. Great Meadow Burnet. 

3. SANGUISORBA Canadenſis, flore 
all) ſpicato. Rupp. Flor. Canada 
Burner, with a white ſpiked Flower. 
4. SANGUISORBA major, folits au- 
riculatis glabris. Great Burnet, with _ 
ſmooth-ear'd Leaves. | 
5. SANGUISORBA Hirſuta, agri- 
moniæ foliis, Hairy Burnet, with 
Leaves like Agrimony. 

6. SANGUI5ORBA ſpinoſa, caule 
fruticeſo. Prickly Burnet, with a 
woody Stalk. | 
J. SANGULSORBA majoryHiſpantcn, 
conglomerato flore. Great Spaniſh 
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Burnet, with Flowers growing in a 


: Cloſe Head. 


8. SANGUISORBA minor, ſemine 
majore & craſſiore. Small Burnet, 
with a larger and thicker Seed. 
This Genus of Plants has been by 
ſome old Writers titled Sangui/orba, 
by others Pimpinella; and by ſome 
both Titles have been applied to it: 
but Dr. Linnæus has divided the Spe- 
cies of this Genus, to ſome of which 


he applies this Name of Sanguiſorba, 


and to the others Poterium : the firſt 
Genus he places in his Claſs of Te- 
trandria, as they have but four Sta- 
mina in their Flowers: the other he 
places in his Claſs of Monoecia Poly- 
endria, theſe having Male and Fe- 
male Flowers in the ſame Spike ; 
and the Flowers have many Stamina: 
{o, by his Method, theſe two Genera 
are ſeparated to a great Niſtance : 


but as theſe Species have been al- 


ways brought under one Genus be- 
fore his time, J chooſe to continue 
them together. | 
The firſt Sort grows wild in many 
Parts of England, particularly upon 
chalky Land, where it grows ſo 
ſmall, as to appear different from 
what it does when tranſplanted into 
Gardens. This is the Sort which is 
directed by the College for medicinal 
Uſe ; and it has been uſed as a cool - 
ing Herb in Drinks; but of late 
Years the People cultivate it for Sal- 
lads: the young Leaves in the Spring, 
being mixed with other ſmall Herbs 
in Sallads, give a very agreeable 
Flavour to them. 
The ſecond Sort alſo grows wild 
in moiſt Meadows, in ſome Parts 
of England. The third Sort was 
brought from the Northern Parts of 
America. The fourth Sort is a Na- 
tive of the Mountains in Sawoy. The 
ſeventh Sort grows wild in Spain and 
Portugal; and the eighth Sort in 
AMria and Dalmatia; from whence 


SA 


I received the Seeds, which were 


| procured for me by my much ho- 
noured Friend the Chevalier Rath. 


geb. Theſe are all of them hardy 
perennial Plants, which will eaſily 
riſe from the Seeds, if they are ſown 
on a Bed of common Earth in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are fit 
to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into Beds: the ſmall Sorts 
may be planted one Foot aſunder, 
and the large Sorts two Feet: theſe 
Roots will abide ſeveral Vears, and 
produce plenty of Seeds. 


The fifth Sort ſeldom laſts longer 


than two Vears; ſo that when the 
Plants have perfected their Seeds, 
they ſoon aber periſh : therefore 
whoever is willing to preſerve this 


Species, ſhould annually ſow ſome 


of the Seeds : this is hardy, and may 


be propagated in the ſame manner 
as the former Sort. | 

The ſixth Sort grows with woody 
Stalks about three Feet high, which 
continue feveral Years ; and ſends 
out many irregular Branches, which 
are furniſhed with Spines toward 
their Extremities : this Sort 1s not 
ſo hardy as the former; ſo ſhould 


be preſerved in Pots, and ſheltered - 


from ſevere Froſt in Winter; other- 
wiſe the Plants will be deſtroyed : it 
may be propagated by Seeds, as the 


former Sorts, or by Cuttings, which 


may be planted any time in Sum- 
mer : and if they are duly watered 
and ſhaded, they will ſoon take 
Root ; and may afterward be planted 
into Pots. | 
SANGUIS DRACONIS. Via 
Paima. PE. 
SANICULA, Sanicle. 
The Characters are: 
It is an umbelliferous Plant, whoſe 
Floaver con ſiſis of five Leaves placed 
orbicularly ; but are generally bent 
back to the Centre of the Flower, reſt- 
ing on the Empalement, which be- 
| comes 
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comet a Fruit compos'd of two Seeds, Tourn, Cypreſs-leavd Lavender< 


that are gibbous and prickly on one 
Side, but plain on the other: jome of 
the Flowers are always barren. 
There is but one Speczes of this 
Plant at preſent in England; vix. 
SANICULA officinarum. C.. Fe 
Sanicle, or Self-heal. 3 
This Plant is found wild in 


Woods, and ſhady Places, in moſt 


Parts of England; but being a me- 
dicinal Plant, may be propagated in 
Gardens for Uſe: it may be in- 
creaſed by parting of the Roots, any 
time from September to March; but 
it is beſt to do it in Autumn, that 
the Plants may be well rooted before 
the dry Weather in Spring comes 
on: they ſhould have a moiſt Soil, 
and a ſnady Situation, in which they 


will thrive exceedingly. 


SANTOLINA, Lavender - cot- 
ton. | | 
The Characters are; 

1t hath a globoſe floſculous Flower, 
conſiſting of many Florets, divided in- 
to ſeveral Segments, ſitting on the 
Embryo, contained in the intermediate 
little Leaves, Holloaued like a Gutter, 
and a ſquamous hemiſpherical Empale- 
ment : the Embryo afterward becomes 
a Seed, not at all furniſhed with 


. Down : to theſe Notes muſt be added, 


Larger Flowers than thoſe of Norm 
wood and Southernwood, and alſo the 
"whole Face of the Plant. 
The Species are; 
1. SAN TOLINA foliis teretibus. 


Journ. Common Lavender - cot- 


ton. | 
2. SANTOLINA flore majare, foliis 
villoſis & incanis. Tourn. Lavender- 


cotton, with a larger Flower, and 


hoary Leaves. 
3. SANTOLINA folits erycæ wel ſa- 
Binæ. Journ. Green-leav'd Laven- 


der- cotton, with a Scent like Oint- 


ment. 
4. SAN TOLINA faliis cupreſſi. 


cotton. 


5. SANTOLINA repens & caneſcent. 
Tourn. Creeeping and hoary La- 


vender- cotton. 
6. SANTOLINA foltis minus incarit. 


Tourn. Lavender- cotton with leſs: 


hoary Leaves. | 

7. SANTOLINA foliis obſcure vi- 
rentibus, flore aureo. Tourn, Laven- 
der-cotton with dark-green Leaves, 
and a golden Flower. 

8. SANTOLINA folits roriſnarini, 
major. Tourn. Greater Lavender- 
cotton, with Roſmary- leaves. : 

9. SANTOLINA wermiculata Cre- 
tica. Tourn, Vermiculated Laven- 
der-cotton of Candy, 

The firſt of theſe Plants is culti- 
vated in Gardens for medicinal Uſe; 
as 15 the third, for furniſhing Balco- 


nies, and other little Places in and 
near the City, by way of Ornament; 


but the other Sorts are rarely to be 
found, but in the Gardens of thoſe. 
who are curious in Botanical Studies. 
Moſt of theſe Plants may be culti- 
vated ſo as to become Ornaments to 
a Garden, particularly in ſmall Boſ- 
quets of ever-green Shrubs; where, 
if theſe are artfully intermix'd with 
other Plants of the ſame Growth, and- 
placed in the front Line, they will 
make an agreeable Variety ; eſpe- 
cially if care be taken to trim them 
twice in a Summer, to keep them 


within Founds; otherwiſe their 


Branches are apt to ſtraggle, and, 
in wet Weather, to be borne down, 
and diſplaced, which renders them 
unſightly ; but when they are kept 
in Order, their hoary and different- 
colour'd Leaves will have a pretty 
Effect in ſuch Plantations. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by planting Slips or Cuttings of any 
of the Kinds during the Spring, which 
ſhould be pat into a Border of freſh 
light Earth, and water'd and ſhaded 

in 
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in hot dry Weather, until they have 


taken Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds till Autumn, 
when they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, and tranſplanted where they are 
deſigned to remain: but if the 
Ground is not ready by that time to 


receive them, it will be proper to 


let them remain in the Border until 
Spring; for if they are tranſplanted 
late in Autumn, they are liable to 
be deſtroyed by a little Cold in 
Winter. i 
Theſe Plants are very hardy, and 
if planted in a lean, gravelly, or 


Tandy dry Soil, will continue many 


Years, and reſiſt the Cold very well: 
bat if they are in a wet or rich Soll, 
they are often deſtroyed in Winter. 
SAPINDUS, 'Fhe Soapberry. 
The Characters are; Z 


It hath a Flower, which, for the 


moſt part, is compoſed of four Leawes 
expanding in form of a Roſe : from 
"whoſe four-leav'd Empalement ariſes 
the Pointal, awhich afterward becomes 
a ſpherical Fruit, hawing a thick oily 
Cover, incloſing a Nut of the ſame 
Form. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, | 

SAPINDUS foliis coſtæ alatæ inna- 


ſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. The Soapberry, | 


or Soap-apple-tree. 


This Tree is very common in Ja- 


maica, Barbados, and moſt other 
Places in the ,- Indies, where it 
riſes to the Height of thirty Feet, or 
more; but in Europe it is preſerv'd 


by thoſe Perſons who are curious in 


cultivating Exotic Plants, for the 
ſingular Structure of the Leaves, 
which are very long and narrow, 


having Borders on each Side, which, 


at about every two Inches, have 
Pinnæ, or Wings, oppoſite to each 
other, and terminated by an odd 
one. The Flowers are produc'd at 


9 
the Ends of the Branches, which are 
ſmall and white, growing in Clu- 
ſters. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſpheri- 
cal brown Berries, about the Size of 
Cherries, which have very little 
Pulp; but a brown Skin covering 
the Nut, which is round, black, and 
hard. Theſe Nuts were formerly 
brought into England to make But- 
tons; for which Purpoſe they were 
very proper, becauſe they never 
crack. The Skin which ſurrounds 
the Nut, wall lather like Soap, and 
is uſed in America to waſh Linen; 
though many People ſay it will burn 
it, when it is often uſed. | 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds 
(which muſt be obtain'd from the 


Countries where they naturally grow; 


for they do not produce Fruit in 


Europe): theſe muſt be put into ſmall 
Pots filled with freſh rich Earth, and 


plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark. 'The Pots muſt be frequently 
watered, otherwiſe the Berries, whoſe 
outer Cover is very hard, will not 
vegetate. In a Month or five Weeks 
the Plants will begin to appear, 
when the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
ſhould be raiſed every Day in warm 
Weather, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants. In three Weeks or a Month 


after the Plants appear, they will be 


fit to tranſplant ; when they muſt be 


ſhaken out of the Pots, and care- 


fully parted, ſo as not to injure their 
Roots, and each planted into a ſe— 
parate {mall Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again ; obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun every Day, un- 
til they have taken new Root ; after 
which time, they mult have free Air 


admitted to them every Day, when 


the Weather is warm; and will re- 
quire to be frequently watered. 
After the Plants are well rooted, 
they will make great Progreſs, ſo a3 
to hu hace Pots with their Rooks in 
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® few Weeks time; therefore they 


muſt then be ſhifted into larger Pots; 
and as the Plants advance, they 
ſhould be inured to. bear the open 


Air by degrees ; for if they are forc'd 
too much in Summer, they ſeldom 
live through the Winter. I have 
frequently rais'd theſe Plants from 
Seeds, to the Height of two Feet in 
one Summer; and the Leaves of 
theſe Plants have been a Foot and an 
half in Length, ſo that they made a 
fine Appearance: but theſe Plants 
did not ſurvive the Winter; where- 
as thoſe which were expos'd to the 
open Air in Juby, and thereby 
ſtinted in their Growth, continued 


| their Leaves freſh all the Winter. 


Theſe were plac'd in a Stove upon 
Shelves, where the Warmth was very 
moderate; with which theſe Plants 


will thrive better than in a greater 


Heat. | 
SAPONARIA. Fide Lychnis. 
SAPOTA, The Mammee Sapo- 

ta. | „ | | 

The Characters are; 5 

It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, con- 

ſifting of ſeveral Leaves, which are 


placed ina circular Order; from æuboſe 


£mpalement ariſes the Pointal, which 


afterward becomes a large oval ſoft 


HPfpy Fruit, incloſing an oblong pointed 

Stone or Fruit, which is finely poltſh- 

ed, having à rough Fiſſure en one of 

the Edges, of an Aſþ-colour. | 
The Species are; 

I. SAPOTA frudu turbinato mi- 
uri. Plum. Now, Gen. Sapota with 
a leſſer Fruit, ſhaped like a Top. 

. 2. SAPOTA frudtu ovato majors. 
Plum. Now. Gen. Sapota with a 
larger oval Fruit, 

The Name of Sapota is what theſe 
Fruit are. call'd by the Natives of 
America ; to which {ome add theAp- 


pellation of Mammee: but there is 


no other Name given to theſe Fruits 
by the Erg/ih, ſince they have ſet- 
Vol. III. | 


by 
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tled in the fi. Zadies, ſo far as I can 


learn. | | 
The firſt of theſe Trees is com- 
mon about Panama, and ſome other 


Places in the Spaniſe Weſft-Tndies ; 


but is not to be found in any of the 


Engliſs Settlements in America. The 


ſecond Sort is very common in Ja- 
maica, Barbados, and moſt of the 
Iſlands in the West- Indies, where the 
Trees are planted in Gardens for 
their Fruit, which is by many Per- 
ſons greatly eſte: med. | 


Theſe Trees grow in America to 


the Height of thirty five or forty 
Feet, having a ſtrait Trunk, cover- 


ed with an aſh-coloured Bark. 'The 
Branches are produc'd on every Side, 
ſo as to form a regular Head: theſe - 


are beſet with Leaves, which are a 
Foot in Length, and near three 


Inches broad. The Flowers, which 


are produced from the Branches, are 


of a Cream-colour ; when theſe fall 
away, they are ſucceeded by large 


oval or top ſhaped Fruit, Which are 


covered with a browniſh Skin, un- 
der which is a thick Pulp of a Ruſſet- 
colour, very luſcious, call'd Natural 
Marmelade, from its Likeneſs to 
Marmelade of Quinces. ES: 

As theſe Trees are Natives of very 
warm Countries, they cannot be pre- 


ſerv'd in England, unleſs they are 
plac'd in the warmeſt»Stoves, and 


manag'd with great Cate. They 
are propagated by planting the 


Stones; but as theſe will not keep 


good long out of the Ground, the 


ſureſt Method to obtain theſe Plants 


is, to have the Stones planted in 
Tubs of Earth, as ſoon as they are 
taken out of the Fruit, and the Tubs 
placed in a Situation where they may 
have the morning Sun, and kept 
duly water'd. When the Plants are 


come up, they muſt be ſecur'd from 


Vermin, and kept clear from Weeds; 
but ſhould remain in the Country 
4 K | | ul 
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till they are about a Foot high, when 
they may be ſhipp'd for England: 
but they ſhould be brought over in 
the Summer: ſeaſon, and, if poſſible, 
time enough for the Plants to make 
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SA 
done with Diſcretion, according to 
the State in which the Plants are. 
As theſe Plants grow in Magnitude, 
they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots of a 
larger Size; but they muſt not be 
over-potted ; for that will infallibly 
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good Roots after they arrive. Du- 
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ſhould have little Moiſture ; and 


"1 ring their Paſſage, they muſt have deſtroy them. 

| | 1 ſome Water, while they continue SARRACENA, The Side-ſaddle 
40 in a warm Climate; but as they Flower. 

, \ come into colder Weather, they The Characters are; 


I. hath a Flower conſiſting of ſe- 


they muſt be ſecured from ſalt Wa- 


ter, which will ſoon deſtroy the 


Plants, if it gets at them 
When theſe Plants arrive in Exg- 


veral Leaves, which are placed cir- 
cularly, and expand in form of a Roſe, 
and reſting in a many-leav'd Empale- 


ment: from the Middle ariſes the 
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land, they ſhould be carefully taken 
out of the Tubs, preſerving ſome 
Earth to their Roots, and planted 
into Pots filled with freſh Earth, and 


Pointal, aubich is membranacecus, 
and fnaped like an Hood, and after- 
ward becomes a roundiſh Fruit divi- 
ded into five Cells, which contain ob- 
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then plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark ; obſerving, if 
the Weather is hot, to ſhade the 


Glaſſes with Mats every Day, to 
ſcreen the Plants from the Sun, un- 


til they have taken new Root; ob- 
ſerving alſo, not to water them too 


much at firſt, eſpecially if the Earth 


in which they come over 1s moiſt; 
becauſe too much Water 1s very in- 
jurious to the Plants before they are 


well rooted ; but afterward they 


muſt have plenty of Water in warm 
Weather: and they muſt have a large 
Share of Air admitted to them, other- 
wiſe their Leaves will be infeſted 
with Inſects, and become foul; in 
which caſe they muſt be waſhed 
with a Sponge, to clean them; without 
which the Plants will not thrive. 
In the Winter theſe Plants muft 
be plac'd in the warmeſt Stove; and 


in cold Weather they ſhould have 


but little Water given to them, tho? 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
when the Earth 1s dry ; eſpecially, 
if they retain their Leaves all the 
Winter, they will require a greater 
Share of Water, than when they dro 

their Leaves: jo that this mult be 


long Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. SARRACENA Canadenſis, foliis 
cavis & auritis. Inſt. R. H. Canady 
Sarracena, with hollow eared Leaves. 

2. SARRACENA folits longioribus & 
anguſtioribus. Cateſb. Hit. Carol. 
Long narrow-leav'd Sarracena. 

Theſe ſtrange Plants are Natives 
of New-England, Virginia, and ſe- 
veral Places in North- America, where 
they grow on Bogs, and in ſuch Pla- 
ces where the Waters uſually ſtand in 
Winter. The Leaves of the firſt Sort 
ariſe from the Root every Spring, 
being eight or nine in Number ; 
which are ſmall at the Bottom, but 
{well larger toward the Top, and 
are hollow like a Pitcher; having a 
ſort of an Appendage at the Top, 
ſomewhat retembling a Flap: ſo 
that in theſe Leaves there is com- 
monly a large Quantity of Water 
contain'd. Theſe are ſeven or eight 
Inches in Length: between the 
Leaves ariſes the Flower-ſtem, which 
1s naked ; and each of theſe ſuſtains 
one purple Flower, growing on the 
Top, which is ſucceeded by a round- 
iſh Fruit. | 

The 


n O02” W 


= + 
The Leaves of the ſecond Sort 


row near three Feet high; being 


{mall at the Bottom, but widening 


gradually to the Top. Theſe are 
hollow, and are arched over at the 


Mouth like a Friar's Cowl. The 


Flowers of this grow on naked Pe- 
dicles, riſing from the Root to the 
eight of three Feet: theſe Flow- 
ers are green. | | 
The Name was given to this Plant 
by Dr. Tournefort, in Honour of Dr. 
Sarrazin, a curious Botaniſt, who 


ſent the Plant from Canady to Dr. 


Tournefort at Paris. | 

As theſe Plants grow on Bogs, it 
3s very difficult to cultivate them in 
England: for altho' the Winters are 


much more ſevere in the Places of 


their natural Growth, than they ge- 


nerally are in England; yet their 
Summers being much warmer, they 


thrive much better, and produce their 
Flowers and Fruit annually ; where- 
as it is with great Difficulty they are 
kept alive for a Year or two in Eng- 
land ; and they have not yet flower- 
ed in this Country, as I could learn. 
By the Appearance of ſome Plants, 
which I receiv'd from New- Eng- 
land, which were taken up on the 
ſame 5pot, the two Sorts grow pro- 
miſcucuſly ; but whether they are 
_ accidental Varieties, I cannot 

ay. | 
The only Method to obtain theſe 
Plants is, to procure them from the 
Places of their Growth, and to have 
them taken up with large Balls of 
Earth to their Roots, and planted in 
Tubs of Earth; which muſt be con- 
ſtantly watered during their Paſſage, 
otherwiſe they will decay before they 
arrive ; and there is little Probability 
of raiting theſe Plants from Seeds: 
lo that young Plants ſhould be taken 
up to bring over, which are more 
:\cely to ſtand here, than thoſe which 


dave flower'd two or three times. 


8 A 
When the Plants are brought overs 
they ſhould be planted into pretty 
large Pots ; which ſhould be filled 
with ſoft ſpongy Earth, mixed with 
rotten- Wood, Moſs, and Turf, 
which 15 very like the natural Soil in 
which they grow. Theſe Pots mult * 
be conſtantly ſupplied with Water, 


and placed in a thady Situation in 


Summer; but in the Winter they 
mult be covered with Moſs, or ſhel- 
ter'd under a Frame, otherwiſe they 
will not live in this Country ; tho? 
they have much more ſevere Froſt in 


the Countries where they naturally 


grow; but there they are covered 
with Snow, which may be a great 
Protection co them. With this Ma- 
nagement J have kept ſome of theſe 
Plants alive two Vears; but they 
made very little Progrſs. 

SATURETA, Savory, 

The Charaders are; 3 

I. is a Plant of the werticillate 
Kind, with a labiated Flower, <vhoſe 
upper Lip (or Creſt) is divided into 
1 Parts; but the loaver Lip (or 
Beard) is divided into three Parts, 
the middle Part being crenated : theſe 
Flowers are produc'd from the Wings 
of the Leaves, in a logſe Order, aud 
not in Wharles or Spikes, as are moſt 
of this Tribe of Plants. 

The Species are; 

1. SATUREIA ſativa. F. B. Gar- 
den or Summer: ſavory. 

2. SaTURE1a montana. C. B. P. 
Winter- ſavory. \ 

3. SATUREIA Virginiaua. Par. 
Bat. Virginian Savory. 

The firit of theſe Plants is annual, 
and is propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds upon a Bed of freſh light 
Earth in March; and when the 
Plants are come up, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into other Beds, place- 
ing them about four or five Inches 
alunder each Way; obſerving to do 
this in moiſt cloudy Weather, be- 
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Cauſe at ſuch times the Plant will 


ſoon take Root: but if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove hot and dry, they muſt 


be diligently watered until they have. 
taken Root; after which they will 


require no farther Care, but to keep 


them clear from Weeds; and in Juby 


they will flower; at which time they 
will be fit to cut for medicinal Uſe: 
but thoſe Plants which are left uncut 
will produce ripe Seeds in September, 


provided the Autumn be favourable. 


The Winter- ſavory is an abiding 
Plant, and may be propagated by 
Slips or Cuttings ; which, if plant- 
ed in a Bed of freſh light Earth in 
the Spring, and carefully watered, 
will take Root in a ſhort time, and 
may then be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain. There ſeem to be 
two Species of this, differing in their 
manner of Growth, and alio in the 
Size of their Flowers. 
ſhould have a dry Soil, in which it 
will endure the Cold very well, as 
may be ſeen by its growing in ſome 
Places upon the Tops of Walls, 
whe e it defies the ſevereſt Cold of 


Our Climate. 


Theſe Plants were antiently more 
cultivated in Exgland than at pre- 
ſent, they being very little in Uſe to 


what they were formerly, when they 


enter'd moſt Diſhes of Soups, c. 
but at preſent they are- very little 
uſed in the Kitchen, being chiefly 
cultivated for medicinal Uie. 
SATYRION. Fiz Orchis. - 
SAVINE. Vide Sabina. 
SAVORY... 77: Satureia. 
SAURURUS, Lizards- tail 
The Characters are; 
I. bath an apetalous Flcaber, con- 
dſeing of FILE Chives, aich open tabo 
avays, end are Full of ve: y ſinall Poww- 


der (cr Farina]: the Embryo reſts be- 
fabeen tale Chives, auhich fired 
' becomes an oval Fruit, 


Single vers. 7 40 be Votes may be FR repens. Plus. eV, Gen. Creep- 


inc loſen no a 


cauda breviors. 


This Plant 


8 A 


added, The Flowers and Fruit are fix- 
ed to one Axis, ſo as to reſemble the 
Tail of a Lizard. 

The Species are; 


I. SAURURUS racemeſus, ſeu bo- 


tryites major. Plum. Now. Gen, Great. 
er branching Lizards-tail. 

2. SAURURUS racemoſus, ſeu lo- 
tryites minor. Plum. Now. Gen, Leſſer 
branching Lizards- tail. 

3. SAURURUS cauda adunca, 
. Now. Gen. Lizards-tail with 
a crooked Tail. 

4. SAURURUS fol:zs plantagineis, 
Plum. Now. Gen. 
Lizards - tail with Plantain - leaves, 
and a ſhorter Tai}. 

5. SAURURUS Gotryites major, f6- 
liis*plantagineis. Plum. New, Gen. 
Greater cluſter'd Lizards-tail, with 
Plantain-leaves. 

6. SauRURUs foliis amplis rotun- 
dis S umbilicatis. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Lizards-tail with large round umbi- 


licated Leaves. 


7. SAURURUS foliis amplis corda- 
tis, non umbilicatis. Plum. Now, Gen, 
Lizards-tail with large heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, not umbilicated. 

8. SaURURUs procumbens minor 
botryites, folio carnoſo cordato. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Smaller creeping cluſter'd 
Lizards-tail, with a Heſhy heart- 
ſhap'd Leaf, 

. SAURURUS alius bumilis, folio 
carmſe ſubrotundo. Plum. Now, Gen, 


Low Lizards-tail, with a roundiſh 


fleſhy Leaf. 
10. SAURURUS repens, folio orbi- 


culari, nummularie facie. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. Creeping Lizards-tail, witn 
a round Leaf, having the Appear- 


ance of Moneywort. 


11. SAURURUS FEpPens triphyllus, 


folio rotundo. Plum. Now. Gen, Creep- 
ing three-lcav'd Lizards-tail, with a 
TORS Leaf. 


AZ. Saururus ala FO. 
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ing Lizards-tail, 
Stalk, | 
13. SaurRURUS fruteſcens, lauro- 


ceraſi folio, fructu breviore & craſ- 
Aore. Houſt. Shrabby Lizards-tail, - 


with a Laurel-leaf,. and a ſhorter 
and thicker Fruit. = 

14. SAURURUS arboreſcens latifo- 
lia williſa, fructu gracili. Houſt. 
Tree: like Lizards- tail, with a broad 
hairy Leaf, and a ſlender Fruit. 

The ſeven Sorts firſt - mention'd 
grow to be ſhrubby, and riſe to the 
Height of four or five Feet, having 
Leaves plac'd alternately on their 
Branches. 
from the Wings of the Leaves, which 
is ſhap'd like a Lizard's Tail; from 
whence they had their Names. By 


ſome they are called long Pepper, 


from the Reſemblance their {u/z 
bear to the long Pepper; but the 


Fruit of theſe are not uſed, nor have 


they the Taſte of Pepper. Theſe 
Sorts were diſcover'd to grow in 
Jamaica, by the late Dr. Houſtoun; 


and ſome of them are deſcribed by 


Sir Hans Sloane, in his Natural Hi- 
ſtory of that Iſland. | 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
Sorts are Plants of humbler Growth: 
theſe trail on the Ground, and emit 
Roots from their Joints, which faſten 
themſelves into the Earth where-ever 


it is looſe; by which Method they 


ſpread to a great Diſtance. The 
Leaves and Staiks of the ninth Sort 


are very thick and ſucculent, and re- 


main always green. | 

'The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are Creeping Plants, which faſten 
themſelves to Trees; by which means 
they rife to the Height of eight or 
ten Feet, faſten their Roots into the 
Bark of the Trees, and receive Part 
of their Nouriſhment from thence. 


All theſe twelve Sorts were diſco- 


ver'd by Father Plumier in the Me f- 
Ia lies, wao has figur'd and deſerib'd 


wich a ſpotted 
Plants; but ſeven of them were be- 
fore deſcrib'd by Sir Hans Sloane, in 


The J[ulus comes out 
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them in his Hiſtory of American 


his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. 
The two laſt Sorts were diſcover- 
ed by the late Dr. Houſtoun at La 
Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent 
Samples of them into England. Theſe 
two Sorts grow much larger than 
either of thoſe before-mention'd. 
Some of theſe Plants are called, 
by the Inhabitants of Jamaica, Spa- 
niſh Elder, from their being jointed, 


and their Branches Having a great 


deal of Pith in them. Others of 
them, eſpecially thoſe which have 
Leaves ſhaped like an Heart, are 
call'd Santa Maria Leaves. 

Theſe Plants moſt of them grow 
in moiſt ſhady Places, in the warmeſt 
Parts of America; where many of 
them root into the decayed Trunks 
of Trees, and rotten Wood (eſpeci- 
cially thoſe which trail), and there- 
by they propagate faſter than by 
Seeds ; for as they emit Roots at al- 
moft every Joint, each of theſe will 
make a ſeparate Plant. ; 

But as theſe Plants are too tender 
to bear the open Air in this Climate, 
they muſt be preſerved in a Stove, 


where the Air may be kept in a mo- 


derate Temperature for Heat; and 
if they are placed in the Bark- bed, 
and their Branches permitted to trail 
on the Surface of the Bark, the Plants 
will ſend forth Roots at every Joint, 
and faſten themſelves ſtrongly into 
the Bark; ſo will thrive exceeding 
falt, and produce their Flowers and 
Fruit. | | 
The Seeds of theſe Plants, when 
brought from abroad, ſeldom ſuc- 


ceed in England; ſo that the moſt 


proper Method to obtain the Plants 
is, to have ſome of their Cuttings 
planted into Boxes of Earth, in the 
Countries where they naturally 


grow; and when they are well root- 
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ps ed, they may be ſent over- to 0 Ex- 
Lind with Directions given to the 


Perſons to whoſe Care they are in- 


truſted, not to let them have too 
much Water (eſpecially when they 
come into a cool Climate); becauſe 


Moiſture then will be very prejudi- 


cial to them. They muſt alſo be 


careſully guarded againſt the Salt- 
water, which will infallibly deſtroy 
them, if it be ſuffered to come to 
them. When the Plants arrive in 
England, they ſhould be carefully 
taken out of the Boxes, and each 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill- 


of Tanners Bark; ob!erving to ſhade 
them from the Sun at firſt, until 


they bave taken Root; aſter ih. 
time they ſhould have freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaton; but in Win- 
ter they muſt be kept pretty warm, 
otherwiſe they will not live in this 


Country. 
The ſureſt Method to Wolke theſs 


Plants thrive in England is, to plunge. 
the Pots into the Bark in the Stove, 
and to ſuffer the Branches of the 
creeping Kinds to trail on the Sur- 
face of the Bed; where they will 
ſtrike Roots into the Tan, and will 
thrive exceedingly. Theſe Plants 

merit a Place in every Collection of 


Plants, for their remarkable Leaves, 


and the ſingular Structure of their 
Branches; as alto for the Oddneſs 


of their Flowers and Fruit, which 


are, for the moſt part, produc'd 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 


SAXIFRAGA, Saxifrage. 


The Characters are; 


The Floaber conjijts F feweral 


Leaves placed orvicalarly, which c- 


pand in form of a Roſe : ont of whoſe. 


mullifid Fiower-cup riſes the Pointal; 
euhich commonly ends in two Horn:, 


pina minor 


8A 


the Flower - cup, into a roundiſh Fruit, 


which has likewiſe two Horns, and 


tao Cells, which are full of Small 
Seeds, >< 


The Species are; | 

1. SAXIFRAGA rotundifolia alba. 

c. B. P. White round-leav'd Saxi- 
frage. 2 

2. SAXIFRACA ritundifolia alla, 


fore pleno. Boerh. Ind. White round- 


leav'd Saxifrages with a double Flow- 


rs 


25 SAxXIFRACA Alpina erjcolder; 


fore ceeruleo, Journ. Mountain heath- 


| like Sengreen, with a blue Flower. 
ed with freſh light Earth, and then 


plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 


4. SAXIFRAGA ſedi folio, flor e albo, 


multi flra. Journ. Many - flower d 


Saxifrage, with an Houſleek - leaf, 
and a white Flower, commonly call- 
ed Pyramidal Sedum. 


5. SAXIFRAGA ſed; folio anguſtiore 


ſerrato. Tourn. Saxifrage with a nar- | 


row ſerrated Houſleek-leaf, 
6. SaxIFRAOA ad folia bulbos ge- 

rens. C. B. P. Saxifrage bearing 

Bulbs at the Wings of the Leaves. 


7. SAXIFRAGA Verna annua humi- 


lior. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf Spring an- 


nual Saxifrage, commonly call'd 
Ruc-leav'd Whitlow: 6 

8. SAXIFRAGA 7752 l fi 
ho; Inſt. R. H. Moſſy Saxifrage, 


with a trifid Leaf, commonly call'd 


Mountain eee or Ladies Cu- 
mion. 

9. SaxIFRaGA tridefylites Alpina, 
pallide lutee. Tt. R. H. Moun- 
tain Saxifrage, of a pale yellow Co- 
lour, with a Leaf cut into three Seg- 
ments. | 
10. SAXIFRAGA. tridactylites Al- | 
& wille/a, 27 R. H. 
Small hairy Saxifrage of the Alps, 


with a Leaf cut into three Seg- 


_ | | 
W alba petræa 


FE Taft, R. H. White Rock 


| Saxifrage. 
and afterward turnt, together with 


12. Lexirkaca feds ain, Pyre- 
uaica 


SA 


naica ſerrata. Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean 
Saxifrage, with a ſawed Houſleek- 
leaf. 

13. SAXIFRACA foliis ſubrotundis 
_ ferratis. Inſt. R. H. Saxifrage with 
roundiſh ſawed Leaves. 

14. SAXIFRaca Alpina, ſedi foliis 
crenatis aſperis. Inſt. R. H. Saxifrage 
of the Als, with rough notched 
Leaves like Houſleek. 


15. SAXIFRAGA Voliis oblongo- ro- 


tundis dentatis, floribus compacttis. 
Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Saxifrage with an ob- 
long roundiſh indented Leaf, and the 
Flowers growing in cloſe Bunches. 
16. SAXIFRAGA montana pyrami- 
data, folio longiore. Inſt. R. H. 
Mountain pyramidal Saxifrage, with 
a long Leaf. | 
17. SAXIFRAGA -Pyrenaica lutea 
minima, ſedi foliis denfiſime congeſtis. 
Inſt. R. H. The leaft yellow Pyre- 
nean Saxifrage, with Houſleek - 
leaves growing very cloſe together. 
13. SaxIFRaca Alpina minima, 
 faliis cæſiis, deorſum incurvis. Iuſt. 
X. H. The leaſt Saxifrage of the 
Abs, with ſky-colour'd Leaves, 
which bend downward. 5 
19. SAXIFRAGA Alpina lutea, ſedi 


folio. Inſt. R. H. Yellow Saxifrage 


of the Alps, with an Houſleek leaf. 


20. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica trida- 


Kylites latifolia. Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean 

Saxifrage, with broad Leaves cut 

into three Segments. | 
21. SaxlFRaGa Cantabrica lati- 


folia tridactylites rigidior. Inſt. R. 


H. Broad ſtiff-leav'd Saxifrage of 


Biſcay, with Leaves cut into three 
Segments. > | 

22. SAXIFRaca fridactylites Pyre- 
naica, pallide Iutea, minima. Inſt. R. 
H. 'I'he leaſt pale-yellow Saxifrage 
of the Pyrenecs, with Leaves cut into 
three Segments. 

23. SaxIFRAOGA Pyrenaica, foliis 


partim integris, partim trifidis. Iuſt. 


R. H. Pyrenean Saxilrage, with 


SA 
Leaves partly intire, and partly cut 
into three Segments. | 
24. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica minima 
lutea, muſco fimilis. Inſt. R. H. The 
leaſt yellow Saxifrage of the Pyre- 
nean Mountains, reſembling Moſs. 

25. SAXIFRAGA annua Cretica mi- 
nima, hederacco folio. Tourn. Cor. 
The leaſt annual Saxifrage of Can- 
dia, with an Ivy-leaf. 

26. SAXIFRACA Penſylvanica, flo- 
ribus muſcoſis. Hort. Elth. Saxifrage 
of Penſylvania, with greeniſh Flow- 
ers, growing branchy. 

'The firſt of theſe Plants 1s very- 
common in moiſt Meadows in di- 
vers Parts of Exglaud, and is rarely 
cultivated in Gardens. This is what 
the Coll-ge of Phyſicians have di- 
rected to be uſed in Medicine, under 
the Title of Nite Saxifrage, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from Meadow Saxifrage ; 
which is an umbelliferous Plant, of 
a very different Nature and Appear- 
ance from this. 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firſt, which was found wild by 
Mr. 7:/eph Blind, Gardener at Barns, 
who tranſplanted it into his Garden, 
and afterward diſtributed it to ſeve- 

ral curious Perſons ; fince which time 
it hath been multiply'd ſo much, as 
to become a very common Plant in 
moſt Gardens near L:ndon ; where it 
is commonly planted in Pots, to ad- 
orn Court-yards, Cc. in the Spring. 

This Plant is propagated by Off- 
ſets, which are ſent forth from the 
old Roots in great Plenty. The beſt 
Seaſon for tranſplanting them is in 
Jul, after their Leaves are decay'd ; 
when they mult be put into freſh un- 
dung'd Earth, and plac'd in the 
Shade until Autumn : but in Winter 
they muſt be expos'd to the Sun, 
which will cauſe them to flower 
{ſomewhat earlier in the Spring. In 
April theſe Plants will flower; and 
if they are in large Tufts, will at 
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that time make a very handfome 


Appearance; for which Reaſon molt. 


People ſuffer them to remain three 


or four Ycars unremov'd, and when 


they are tranſplanted, always plant 
them in Bunches, that they may pro- 


Quce a greater Number of Flowers. 


If theſe Plants are put into the full 
Ground, they muſt have a ſhady 
Situation ; otherwiſe they will not 
thrive. 

The third Sort is a low creeping 
Plant, which lies upon the Surface 
of che Ground, ſomewhat like Moſs: 
this grows wild in the Northern 
Counties of England; and is rarely 
cultivated in Gal rdens; tho' it de- 
ſerves a Place better than many 
other Plants, which are treated with 
great Care; for in the Month of 
March the whole Plant 1s covered 
with fine blue Flowers, which make 
a beautiful Appearance on the Sur- 
face of the Ground. This Sort mul- 


tiplies very faſt, by its trailing Bran- 


ches, which put out Roots at their 
Joints, and may be parted at Mi- 
chaclmas, Which is the proper Seaſon 
to remove the Plants. This Plant 
muſt have à ſhady Situation, and 
Mould be duly watered in dry Wea- 
ther; otherwiſe it will not thrive. 
The fourth Sort is propagated for 
the ſake of its ſpecious Flowers”: this 
Is brought from the Ass, and Pyre- 
ucan N ountains, where it grows 
wild, It is uſually planted in Pots 
ey with freſh, light Earth, and in 
the Summer ſeaſon placed in the 
Shade; but in the Winter it ſhould 
be &:.poſed to the Sun; and all the 
Of-ſets { ould be taken off, leaving 
the Plant ſingle, which will cauſe it 
to produce E much ſtronger Stem for 
flowering : tor when there are Off- 
ſets about . old Plant, they exhauſt 
the Nouriſhment from it, whereby 
it is rendered much weaker. Theſe 
Off. ſets muſt be each ] lanted in a 


of them planted, 


SA 
ſeparate Halfpeny Pot filled with 


freſh Earth, in order to ſucceed the 
older Plants, which generally periſh 
after flowering : : thele Off- ſets will 
produce Flowers the ſecond Vear; 
ſo that there ſhould be annually ſome 
to ſucceed the 
others. When theſe Plants are ſtrong 
and healthy, they will produce a 
Stem of Flowers full three Feet high, 
which divides into Branches in a py- 
ramidal Order, and are beſet with 
Flowers from Bottom to Top, ſo as 
to make abeautiful Figure: and as it 
uſually flowers in Fane, it is com- 
monly placed in Chimneys of Halls, 
where it will continue in Flower a 
long time, provided it have Water 
duly given it; and will afford an 


agreeable Proſpect. 


The fifth Sort is alſo a Native of 
the Alps, but will grow very well in 
Gardens: and tho” the Flowers are 
not very beautiful; yet, for the Va- 
riety of its ſerrated ever - green 


Leaves, it may have a Place in every 
good Garden. 


This may be propa- 
gated by  Oft-fets, and requires the 
ſame Management as the former. 

'The fixth Sort 1s a Variety of the 
common white Saxifrage, from which 
it differs in bearing {mall Bulbs at 
the Leaves. This 1s not common in 
England; but is found wild on the 
Pyrenean Mountams, and in other 
moiſt Places in Spain and Italy; and 
propagates very fzſt by the Bulbs; 
which grow on the Stalks in the 
ſame manner as the fry Lily. 

The ſeventh Sort is a low annual 
Plant, which uſually grows on the 
Tops of Walls, and on dry rubbiſhy 
Flaces, and flowers in 4pril. This 
Plant has been eſteemed a very good 
Remedy for the King's- evil, and 
other ſcrophulous Diſorders. Mr, 
Boyle, in his Treatiſe concerning the 
Ulefulneſs of Natural Philoſophy, 
has deromended this Herb to he 


infuſed 
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in fuſed in ſmall Beer, and drank for 
ſome Days; which he ſays will cure 
the King's-evil, without any ſenſible 
Exacuation, by conſuming the Hu- 
mour, mitigating the Pain, diſcuſſing 
the Tumours, and drying up the Ul- 
cers. The Time for gathering of 
this Herb to dry, is in the Middle 
of April, when it is in Flower ; for 
it ſoon after perfects its Seeds, and 
dies away. | 
The eighth Sort grows wild in 
ſeveral Parts of York/hire, and other 
cold Countries. This ſpreads on the 
Surface of the Ground, and forms 
itſelf into a roundiſh Tuft, which is 
exceeding cloſe and ſoft, and has 
the Appearance of Moſs at a ſmall 
Diſtance ; from whence ſome of the 
Country-people give it the Name of 
Lady's Cuſhion. This Sort may be 
propagated in Plenty by its trailing 
Shoots ; which, if they reſt on the 
Ground, will put out Roots, and 
multiply exceedingly. It loves a 
moiſt ſhady Situation. | 
The ninth, tenth, eleventh, ſe- 
venteenth, twenty-ſecond, and twen- 
ty-third Sorts are alſo ſmall Plants, 
which lie cloſe to the Ground, ſome- 
what like the eighth Sort ; by which 
means they propagate themſelves 
plentifully: they are all hardy 
Plants, being Natives of the 4/ps's 
Pyrenees, and other mountainous 
Places: they require to be planted in 
a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation; 
for if they are too much expoſed to 
the Sun, they will not thrive ; nor 
will they continue long, if they are 
planted on a rich Soil. 
As theſe Plants do not produce 
very beautiful Flowers, they are 
ſeldom regarded; and are rarely 


plante@ in Gardens, unleſs by ſome. 


Perſons who are curious in Botany, 
for the ſake of Variety. But yet 
thi fe Plants may be introduced to 
pl: nt about Rock work, or between 


1 
the Joints of ruſtic Buildings, where? 


if they are in the Shade, they will 


thrive very well, and have a very 
good Effect to the Sight: for theſe 
will ſucceed, where Moſs cannot be 
planted ; and having ſo much the 
Appearance of Moſs, will be by moſt 
People taken for it at a ſmall Di- 
ſtance? and as theſe continue green 
throughout the Year, they will much 
better anſwer the Purpoſe. 

The twelfth; thirteenth, four- , 
teenth, fifteenth, and nineteenth 
Sorts have broader Leaves, and ap- 
pear very much like ſome Sorts of 
Houſleeks. Theſe are very hardy 
Plants, being Natives of Northern 
Countries ; therefore they muſt be 
planted in a ſhady Situation, and a 
poor Soil; but they will grow on 
drier Places than the former Sorts. 
"Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated 
by Off-ſets, which they ſend out in 
great Plenty, and may be adapted to 
the ſame Purpoſes as the former, to 
adorn Rock- work, &c. and will 
make a pretty Diverſity. | 

The twenty-fifth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which was found by Dr. 


 Tournefort in the Iſland of Crete, and 


is by ſome preſerv'd for the ſake of 
Variety ; but there is no great Beauty 
in it. 

Thetwenty-fixth Sort was brought 
from Penſylvania to Mr. Peter Col- 
linſon ; who hath difiributed it to ſe- 
veral Perſons who are curious in 
preſerving rare Plants. This Sort 


hath long Leaves, which ſpread on 


the Surface of the Ground ; from 


between which ariſe the Flower- 


ſtems, which grow about two Feet 


high, and branch toward the Top, 


bearing Cluſters of ſmall greenith 

Flowers. This is propagated bj 

parting of the Roots, and ſhould be 

planted in a ſhady Situation; where, 

if it is duly water'd in dry Weather, 

it will thrive and flower every Vear 
| plenti- 
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Plentifully ; and may be allowed a 
Place in a ſhady Border, for Variety- 
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SCABIOSA, Scabious, g 


The Characters are; 
Ie hath a floſculous Flower, con- 

ling of many unequal Florets, con- 
rained in a common Empalement : ſome 
of theſe, which occupy the Middle, are 
ext into four or five Segments; the 
reg, which are placed at the Edge, 
ære hilubiated: each of theſe fit on the 
Top of an Embryo, which is crowned ; 
and is contained in a proper Empale- 
ment, which afterward becomes a 
Capſule, either fimple, or funnel ſhap- 
ed, pregnant with a Seed crown'd, 
#swheeh before wwas the Embryo. 

The Species are; 

1. ScaBiosA pratenſis hirſuta, 
que officinarunm. C. B. P. Common 
Field Scabious. | 

2. ScaB108A fntegrifolia glabra, 
#adice premor/a. H. L. W hole-leay'd 
Scabious, or Devil's-bit. 

3. ScaBro08a Hellata, folio non di/- 
£82. C. B. P. Starred Scabious, 
with an undivided Leaf. 

4. Scaniosa feellata, folio laci- 
mato, major. C. B. P. Greater 
ſtarred Scabious, with a cut Leaf. 

. Scan105A peregrina rubra, ca- 
Pitulo oblongo. C. B. P. Red Indian 
Scabious, with longiſh Heads, com- 
monly called Muſk Scabious. 

6. Scartosa peregrina, cupitulo 
eblongo, flore carneo. H. R. Par. In- 
di an or Muſk Scabious, with longiſh 
Heads, and xfleſh-calour'd Flower. 

7. SCABIOSA peregrina, capitulo 
eblongo, ore atro-purpuree. H. R. 
Par. Indian or Muſk Scabious, with 
longiſn Heads, and a dark - purple 
Flower. 

8. Scanio0sa peregrina. capitulo 
eblongo, flore Pari egato. H. R. Par. 
Indian or Muſk Scabious, with ob- 
long Heads, and a variegated Flow- 
Er. | 
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9. SCaBI08A Indica prolifera, H. 
Edinb. Indian childing Scabious. 

10. SCABIOSA Africana fruteſcens. 
Par. Bat. Ic. African ſhrubby Sca- 
bious. | 

11. SCABIOSA Africana fruteſcens, 
Folio rigido ſplendente ſerrato, fore al- 
bicante. H. A. African ſhrubby 
Scabious, with a ſtiff ſhining ſerrated 
Leaf, and a whitiſh Flower. | 

12. OCABIOSA Alpina, folio cen- 
taurii majoris. C. B. P. Alpine Sca- 
bious, with a greater Centaury- 
leaf. | 

13. SCaBIOSA fruticans latifolin 
alba. C. B. P. White broad-leav'd 
ſhrubby Scabious. 

14. SCABIOSA fruticans Iatifolia, 
floribus ad ceeruleum inclinantibus. 
C. B. P. Broad-leav'd ſhrubby Sca- 
bious, with Flowers inclining to 
blue. | | 

15. SCABIOSA fruteſcens anguſtifo- 
lia alba. C. B. P. White narrow- 
leav'd ſhrubby Scabious. | 

16. SCABIOSA multifido folio, fore 
Faweſcente. C. B. P. Scabious with 
a variouſly-divided Leaf, and a yel- 
lowiſh Flower. | 

17. SCABIOSA montana glabra, fo- 
Nis ſcabioſæ vulgaris. C. B. P. Moun- 
tain ſmooth- leav'd Scabious. 

18, SCABIOSA montana latifelia 
non laciniata, rubra & prima. C. B. 
P. The firſt red broad-leav'd moun- 
tain Scabious, not jagged. 

19. SCABIOSA /atifolia rubra non 
laciniata, ſecunda. C. B. P. The 
ſecond. red broad-leav'd Scabious, 
not jagged. i] | 
20. ScaB1osaA argentea anguſtifo- 
lia. C. B. P. Narrow ſilver-leav d 
Scabious. ”” 

21. SCAB1oOSA Sicula fruticans, 
laureclæ folio, ſubtus incano. Inſt, R. 
H. Shrubby Sicilian Scabious, with 
a Spurge-laurel-leaf, hoary under- 


neath, 
22. SCaBloSA finteſcens, folits 
1 deucols 
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Leucoii At Hort. Cath. Shrobby | 
Scabious, with Stockgilly - flower 
leaves. | 

23. SCABIOSA Cretica Ganeſh 
auricule urſi folio. Tourn. Cor. 

Shrubby Candy Scabious, with a 

Bear's-car- leaf. 

24. SCABIOSA utafrem, flir! in- 
fra integris, flore cœruleo. Boerb. 
Ind. Shrubby Scabious, with the 
lower Leaves intire, and a blue 
Flower. 

25. SCABIOSA ferennts Sicula, fore 
ſulphureo. Boerb. Ind. Perennial Si- 
cilian Scabious, with a brimſtone- 
colour'd Flower. 

26. ScaBIlOSA Hellata 8 
Jeucoii folio minori, una alterave crena 
 znciſo. Flor, Bat. Shrubby ſtarry- 
ſeeded Scabious, with a ſmaller 
Stockgillyflower-leaf. 


27. ScaBlosa Africana fruteſcens . 


maxima, foliis rugoſis & crenatis, 
minor, Par. Bat. Greateſt ſhrubby 
African Scabious, with rough and 
leſs notched Leaves. 


28. ScaBlosa Ajfricana R 


maxima, foliis tenuiſſime inciſis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Greateſt ſhrubby African 
Scabious, with Leaves very finely 
Jagged. 


29. SCABIOSA alti/ima annua, fo- 


liis agrimoniæ nonnihil fimilibus, H. 
L. The talleſt annual Scabious, with 


Leaves ſomething like that of Agri- | 


mony. 
30. ScaBIOSA fraxinellz foliis. 


Tiff R. H. Scabious with white 


Dittany-leaves. 
31. SCABIOSA vir oe paſtoris folio. 


C. B. P. Scabious with a Fn Tea- 


ſel-leaf. 


32. e Laſetanica, Indice 
7 milis. Inſt. N. H. Portugal Scabi- 
ous, like the Indian one. 

3. Scaniosa Hellata Hiſpanica, 


empliſſimo folio. Inſt. N. H. Spaniſh 
ſtarred Scabious, with a * large 


Ae 
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34. SCaB105A fellata annua prol- 


fera. H. Par. Annual proliterous 


ſtarred Scabious. 
35. ScaBIOSA Orientalis flellata, 


ſoliis warits, fore carneo, ſemifloſculis 
forum fimbriatis. Eaſtern ſtarred Sca- 


bious, with variable Leaves, and a 


fleſh-colour'd Flower, whoſe Half- 


florets are fringed. 


The firſt Sort here mentioned | 


grows wild in divers Parts of Eng- 
land, upon arable Land; as doth the 
ſecond in Woods, and ſhady Places; 
almoſt every- -where. The firſt of 
theſe is what the College of Phyſi- 
cians have directed to be uſed, under 
the Title of Scabious; tho' the Pea- 
ple who ſupply the Markets gene- 
rally bring the ſecond Sort inſtead 
thereof; but it may be eaſily known 


therefrom by its hairy divided 
The ſecond Sort the Col 


Leaves. 
lege have directed to be uſed un- 


der the Title of Devils-bit 3 which - 


Name it received from the lower 


Part of its Root being commonly 


eaten off. 

Both theſe Plants are very com- 
mon in the Fields and Woods; but 
may be propagated in Gardens, by 


ſowing their Seeds in the Spring up- 


on a Bed of freſh Earth; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt 
be tranſplanted into other Beds of 
freſh Earth, at about eight or ten 
Inches Diſtance ; obſerving to wa- 
ter them antil they have taken Root; 
after which time they will require 


no farther Culture, but to keep 


them clear from Weeds ; and the 
ſecond Summer they will lower, and 


. produce Seeds : but their Roots will 


abide many Years, and may be part- 
ed to propagate the Species. 

'The third Sort will grow to the 
Height of four or five Feet, and 


have a woody Trunk: this is pre- 


ſerved in Green houſes in Winter, 
by ſuch as ate Curious in foreign 
Plants. 
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Plants. It may be propagated by 
planting Slips or Cuttings in Pots of 
treſh Earth, during any of the Sum- 
mer- months; which, if placed in a 
moderate Hot - bed, watered and 
faded, wilt take Root in a ſhort 
time ; after which they may be in- 
ured to the open Air by degrees, in- 
to which they ſhould be removed to 
continue abroad untit October, when 
they muſt be carried into Shelter; 
but maſt have as much free Air as 
Poſſible in mild Weather; for they 


only require to be protected from 


Rard Froſt, and frequently watered. 
This Plant produces Flowers moſt 
Part of the Year, for which it is 
chiefly preſerved ; tho' the Flowers 
have not more Beauty nor Scent than 
the common Field- ſort. 


The fourth Sort is an annual 


Plant, which is preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of the Curious; but the Flow- 
ers of this are very like thoſe of the 
former Sort, and have no Scent. 
The adian or Muſk Scabious's are 
preſerv'2 for the Beauty and ſweet 
Scent of their Flowers, which con- 
tinue a long time. Theſe are pro- 
pagated by ſowing ef their Seeds; 


the beſt time for which is about the 


Latter-end of May, or the Begin- 
ning of June, that the Plants may 
get Strength before Winter; for if 
they are ſown too early in theSpring, 
they will flower the Autumn follow- 
ing ; and the Winter coming on 
ſoon, will prevent their ripening 
Seeds: befides, there will be fewer 
Flowers upon thoſe, then if they had 
remained ftrong Plants thro' the 
Winter, and had ſent forth their 
Flower ſtems in Spring; for theſe 
will branch out on every Side, and 
produce a prodigious Number of 
Flowers, and continue a Succeſſion 
of them on the ſame Plants from 
June to September, and produce good 
Seeds in Plenty. | 
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The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould 
be ſown upon a ſhady Border of 
freſh Earth (for if they are ſown up- 
on a Place too much expoſed to the 
Sun, and the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, few of them will grow). When 
thePlants are come up, they may be 
tranſplanted into other Beds or Bor- 
ders of freſh Earth, obſerving to 


water and ſhade them until they 


have taken Root; after which they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds till 
Michaelmas, when they may be 
tranſplanted into the Middle of the 
Borders in the Pleaſure - garden; 
where the ſeveral Sorts being inter- 
mix'd, will make an agreeable Va- 
riety. 5 

They are extremely hardy, be- 
ing rarely injur'd by Cold, unleſs 
they have ſhot up to flower before 
Winter; but ſeldom continue after 


ripening their Seeds. 


The two African Tree Scabious's 
are abiding Plants, which are pre- 
ſerved in Pots, and houſed in Win- 
ter, as the third Sort : theſe may be 
propagated by Slips or Cuttings, as 
the third, and require the ſame Ma- 
nagement. | ; 

The twelfth Sort is preſerved by 
ſuch as are curious in collecting Va- 
rieties of Plants; but the Flowers 
have no Scent: however, as it is an 
hardy Plant, requiring no other Cul- 
ture than the common Field Sort, it 
may be admitted, for Diverſity, in- 
to the Pleaſure- garden; becauſe it 
will thrive in ſhady Places, where 
few other Plants will grow. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fif— 
teenth, fixteenth, ſeventeenth, eigh- 


teenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 


ty-fourth, twenty- fifth, thirtieth, and 
thirty ßrſt Sorts are all of them 
abiding Plants, which are hardy 
enough to live in the open Air ia 
| | | England 3 
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England; ſo may be managed as 
hath been directed for the common 
Sorts of Scabious:. | 

The twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, 
twenty - third, and twenty fixth 
Sorts, are alſo abiding Plants ; but 
are ſomewhat tenderer than thoſe 
before-mention'd : ſo ſome Plants 


of each Kind ſhould be kept in Pots, 


that they may be ſhelter'd in Winter 
under a common Hot- bed frame; 
and the others muſt be planted in 
warm Borders, otherwiſe they will 
not live thro? the Winters in this 
Country: and if the Soil in which 
thele are planted, is poor and dry, 
they will grow ſtinted, and bear the 
Cold much better, than thoſe which 
are planted in a rich Soil, and grow 
freely. Thoſe Plants which are in 
Pots, and are placed in Shelter in 
Winter, muſt have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather; other- 
wiſe they will draw up weak, and 
appear very unſightly ; ſo they 
ſhould only be cover'd in very hard 
Froſts, and continually expos'd when 
the Weather is mild. 

The twenty-ſeventh and twenty- 
eighth Sorts were brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope ; ſo are more ten- 
der tban the former: thereſore theſe 
muſt always be kept in Pots, and in 
Winter ſhould be placed in an airy 
Glaſs-caſe, where in mild Weather 


they may have as much free Air as 


poſſible; they ſhould be frequently 
water'd, for they are very thirſty 
Plants. In ſevere Froſt they muſt 
be carefully guarded ; but they will 
Lear a littie Cold pretty well. 

All the ſhrubby Sorts of Scabious 
may be propagated by Cuttings, 
which may be taken off during any 
of the Summer-months ; and ſhould 
be planted in a ſhady Border, and 
duly water'd in dry Weather, which 
will promote their taking Root; and 
then they may be potted, and placed 
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in a ſhady Situation, till they have 


taken new Root; after which tima 


they may be placed amongſt other 
hardy Exotic Plants, in a ſhelter'd 


Situation, where they may remain 


until the End of Ober, when they 


muſt be removed into Shelter. Jn 


ſome favourable Seaſons theſe Plants 
will produce good Seeds in England, 
ſo that the Plants may be raiſed 
from theſe, by ſowing them in an 
open Border of light Earth about 
the Middle of March; and if the 
Spring ſhould prove very dry, it will 
be neceſſary to water the Ground 
now.-and- then, which will forward 
the Vegetation of the Seed; ſo that 
the Plants will appear in about three 
Weeks after the Seeds are ſown. 
When they come up, they muſt be 
kept clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather duly water'd ; and whem 


they are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, 


they ſhould be planted in Pots, and 
managed in the {ame manner as 
thoſe Plants which are propagated 
by Cuttings. 

The twenty-ninth, thirty-ſecond, 
thirty-third, thirty-fourth, aud thir- 
ty - kith Sorts are annual Plants, 
which are only propagated by Seeds. 
Theſe may be managed in the ſame 
manner as hath been direcied for the 


 {ndicn Scabious's. 


All the Sorts of Scabious continue 
a long time in Flower, for which 


they are regarded ; for there is no 


very great Beauty in many of their 


"lowers : but as moſt of the bardy 
Sorts produce Flowers near three 
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Months ſucceſſively, they may be 
allowed a Place in the Borders of 
large Gardens, becauſe they require 


very little Care to cultivate them. 
And as the ſhrubby Kinds continue 


in Flower moſt Part ef the Year, 


they make an agreeable Variety 
amongſt hardy Exotic Plants ia 
Winter. 


SCAN. 
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'SCANDIX, Shepherds 2228 
er Venus. comb. 

The Characters are 

I hath a rvoſe-ſhaped ethos 
Flower, confiſting of ſeveral Petals, 
wvhich are ranged orbicularly, and 
reſt on the Empalement ; which be- 
comes a Fruit confifting of twvo Parts, 
Bawing two Seeds, which reſemble a 
Needle, when joined, 

The Species are; 

t. SCANDIX ſemine roſtrato, vul- 
garis. C. B. P. Common Shep- 
herds Needle, with beaked Seeds. 

2. Scanpix Cretica major. C. B. 
P. Great Shepherds Needle of Crete. 


ScaNbix Cretica minor. C. B P. 


Smaller Shepherds Needle of Crete. 


4. Scanpix Orientalis, flore ma- 
im. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Shep- 
herds Needle, with a very large 
Flower. 

The firſt of theſe Plants grows 
wild amongſt Corn, in moſt Parts of 
England. The ſecond and third 
Sorts grow wild in the Iſland of 
Candia; and the fourth Sort was 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Lewant. 

Theſe Plants are preſerv'd by the 
Curious in Botany, for the ſake of 
Variety ; but are ſeldom admitted 
into other Gardens. The Fruit of 
theſe Plants, having Beaks greatly 
reſembling CranesBills, may be taken 
for them at a ſmall Diſtance ; but 
being ranged {ſomewhat like the 
Teeth of a Comb, occafion'd the 
Name given to it. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in the Place 
where they are deſign'd to remain, 
which ſhouid be in a ſhady Situa- 
tion ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. In May the Plants will 
flower, and in the Beginning of J 
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they will perfect their Seeds, and 
ſoon after decay. But if their Seed 


are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 


will come up without any manner of 
Care, and become Weeds in the 
Garden. 
SCILLA, Squills. 
The C ates are; 

Tt hath a large, acrid, bulbous 
Root, like an Onion: the * Ek are 
broad : the Flowers are like thaſe of 
Ornithogalum, or the Starry Hya- 
ciuth : they grow in a long Spike, aud 
come out before the Leaves. 

The Species are; 

1. SCILLA vulgaris, radice rubra. 
C. B. P. Common red Squill. 

2. Scl LLA radice alba. C. B. P. 
The white Squill. ] 

Theſe Plants are very common 
upon the ſandy Shores of Spain, and 


the Lewant, from whence their Roots 


are annually brought to England, for 
medicinal Uſe: but altho' theſe 
Roots are brought over chiefly for 
medicinal Uſe, yet are they worthy 
of being cultivated in every good 


Garden, for the Beauty of their 


Flowers ; which make a very hand- 
ſome Appearance when they are 
ſtrong Roots. 

The beſt time to tranſplant theſe 
Roots is in May, when their Leaves 
are decay d: and if the Roots are 
brought from Abroad, if they can 
be procur'd firm at that Seaſon, or 


a little after, they ſhould be plant- 


ed in Pots of light ſandy Earth, and 
Placed in the Windows of theGreen- 
houſe ; where, if they are blowing 
Roots, they will flower the J 
following. 

Theſe Plants muſt be preſerv'd in 
Shelter during the Winter - ſeaſon; 
becauſe, if their Leaves are deftroy'd 


by Froſt in Winter, the Roots are 


ſabject to periſn: but in Summer 
they ſnhould be expos'd to the open 
Air, aud in dry Weather muſt be 

| frequently 
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frequently water'd ; eſpecially du- 
ring the Seaſon their Leaves are on, 


or that they are in Flower: but 


when the Roots are in a State of 
Reſt, they ſhould have but little 
Moiſture ; for Wet at that time will 
rot them. They are pretty hardy, 
and only require to be ſhelter'd 
from hard Froſt ; but muſt have as 
much free Air as poſſible in open 
Weather. | | 

SCLAREA, Clary. 

The Characters are; 

I is a werticillate Plant, with a 
labiated Flower, confiſling of oneLeaf, 
ewhoſe Upter-lip (or Greft ) is hooked ; 
but the Under-lip (or Beard) is di- 
vided into three Parts, the middle 
Segment being hollow and bifid ; out 
F the Floawver-cup riſes the Pointal, 
attended by four Embryoes, which af 
terward turn to ſo many roundiſpSeeds 
incloſed in an Huſt, which was before 
the Flowwer-cup. | 

The Species are; 


1. SCLAREA. Tabern. Ic. Com- 


mon Garden Clary. | 

2. SCLAREA vulgaris lanuginaſa, 
ampliſſimo folio. Journ. Common 

downy Clary, with a large Leaf. 


3. SCLAREA Iaciniatis foliis. Journ. 


Clary with a jagged Leaf. 

4. SCLAREA Luſitanica glutinoſa, 
ampliſſimo folio, Tourn. 
Clary, with a large glutinous Leaf. 

5. SCLAREA naica, fore varie- 
gato. Tourn. Indian Clary, with a 
variegated Flower, 

6. SCLAREA rugoſo, verrucoſo, & 
laciniato folio. Tourn. Clary with 
a rough, warted, and jagged Leaf. 

7. SclLaREA glutinoſa, floris lutci 
wariegati barka ampla cava. Boerh. 
Ind. Glutinous Clary, with a yel- 
low variegated Flower, having a 
large hollow Beard, commonly call'd 

. Jupiter's Diſtaff. 

8. SCLAREA folio ſalvie, minor, 
Ave glabra. Journ. Leſſer or ſinooth 
Clary with a Sage-leaf, 


Portugal - 
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9. Sc.. AREA Orientalis, folio Les 
tonice acutiſ/imo, coma purpuraſcente., 
T. Cor. Eaftern Clary, with a 


ſharp - pointed Betony - leaf, and a 


purpliin Top. 

10. SCLAREA pratenſis, foliis ſer- 
ratis, flare ſuave - rubente. Tourm. 
Meadow Clary,with ſerrated Leaves, 
and a ſoſt- red Flower. 

Tbe common Garden Clary is 
chiefly cultivated in Exgland for me- 
dicinal Uſe; but the otber Sorts are 
preſerv'd in Botanic Gardens for the 
ſake of Variety, with many other 


Sorts of leſs Note: however, thoſe 


here mention'd are worthyof a Place 


in large Gardens, where, if they are 


intermix d among other large grow- 
ing Plants, they will afford a pre 

Variety; eſpecially the fifth, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth Sorts, which pro- 
duce long Spikes of beautiful Flow- 


ers, and continue a long time in 
Beauty. | 


The Flowers of the ſeventh 


Sort are us'd in Hlland, to give a 
Flavour to the R-eni/b Wines, which 
are brew'd at Dort. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated 


by ſowing their Seeds upon a Bed of 


freſh Earth in March or April ; and 
when the Plants are come up, th 


ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds of 
freſhEarth, about eight Inches aſun- 


der, obſerving to water them un- 
til they have taken Root; after 
which they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds until Micbaelmas, when they 


ſhould be traniplanted into the _ 


Places where they are to rcmain, 


placing them at 2 large Diſtance ; 


for they ſpread pretty far, provided 
the oil be good. If theſe Flants 
are planted for a Crop intenced for 


med: cinal Uſe, they ſhould be plant- 
ed in Rows two Feet. and an half 
aſunder, and the Piants eighteen 


Inches diſtant in tie Rows ; but the 


otker 
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ther Sorts to be placed in Borders 


ſhould be planted eight or ten Feet 
diſtant, being intermix'd with other 


Plants. Some of theſe Sorts will 
endure many Vears, provided they 
are planted on a freſh Soil, not over- 
moiſt or rich; but others rarely 


continue longer than the ſecond 
Year, periſhing ſoon after they have 


perfected their Seeds: theſe ſhould 
therefore be often renewed from 
Seeds, to have a Continuance of 
them; but the other Sorts may be 
increaſed by parting their Roots, 
the beſt time for which is at Michael- 
mas, when their Stems begin to de- 


cay. | 
SCOLYMUS, The Golden- 
thiſtle. 
The Characters are; | 


The whole Plant hath the Appear- 
ance of a Thiſtle : the Flower conſi ſts 


of many Half-florers, which reſt on 
the Embryoes ; each of theſe are ſepa- 
rated by a thin Lea,; and on the Top 
of each Embryo is faſten d a little 
Leaf: theſe are contain'd in a ſcaly 
Empalement, which inclaſes the 
Seed. 
The Species are; 50 

1. ScoLYMUs chryſanthemus. C. 
B. P. The Golden: thiſtle. 

2. ScoLYMus chryſanthemus an- 
zuus. H. R. Par. Annual Golden- 
thiſtle. | 

3. ScolLyMus chryſanthemus 
Africanus procerior. H. R. Par. Tall- 
er African Golden-thiſtle. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 
wild in the South of France, and in 
Spain; but the third Sort is a Na- 
tive of Africa. The firſt and third 
Sorts are biennial Plants; but the 
ſecond is an annual, and periſhes 
ſoon after it has perfected its Seeds. 

They are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in March, on 
a Bed of freſh undung'd Earth, in an 
open Situation; and when thePlants 
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afe come up, they ſhould be kept 
clear from Weeds ; and where they 
grow too cloſe, fome of them ſhould 
be pulled out, ſo as to leave thoſe 
which are deſign'd to remain, about 
two Feet aſunder. This is all the 
Culture which theſe Plants require; 
for as they ſend forth Tap-roots, 
they do not bear tranſplanting well; 
therefore they muſt be ſown where 
they are to remain ; and if they 
are kept clear from Weeds, theywill 
thrive very well ; and when the 
Seaſons prove dry, will perfect their 


Seeds in Autumn; but in wet Sea- | 


ſons they rarely ever produce good 
Seeds in England; which renders it 
difficult to continue the Species, with- 
out procuring freſh Seeds from A- 
broad. WY | 

TheſePlants are preſerved by thoſe 
Perſons who are curious in Botany, 
for Variety - ſake ; but are rarely 
planted in other Gardens. | 

SCORDIUM, Water-german- 
der, | 

The Characters are; 

The Flowers are like thoſe of Ger- 
mander, which are produc'd from the 
Wings of the Leaves: the Flower- 
cup is tubulous ; and the whole Plant 
ſmells like Garlick. 

The Species are 

1. Scorpium. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Water-germander. | 

2. SCORDLUM alterum, five ſalvie 


agreſtis. C. B. P. Wild- ſage, 


f ug. 


3. ScorDIUM fruteſcens, folio an- 
guſto ſalvie, flore luteolo. Boerh. Ind. 
Shrubby Wild-lage, with a narrow 
Sage-leaf, and yellowith Flowers, 
The firſt of theſe Plants grows 
wild in moiſt Places in the /e of 
Ely, in great Plenty; but near Lou- 
don it is propagated in Gardens for 
medicinal Uſe. This Plant is in- 


creaſed by parting the Roots, or 


from Cuttings or Slips: the beſt. 
time 
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time for this Work is the Beginning 
of March. Theſe Slips muſt be 
planted in Beds of moiſt Earth, 


about four or five Inches aſunder, 


obſerving to water them well until 
they have taken Root; after which 


they will require no further Care 


but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and in July the Plants will be fit to 
cut for medicinal Uſe, being at that 
time in Flower; but it is not pro- 
per to tranſplant them every Vear, 
for then the Crop will be ſmaller; 
therefore every other Vear will be 

ſufficient to renew theſe Beds: nor 
ſhould they be planted again upon 
the ſame Ground, but upon a freſh 


Spot; otherwiſe they will not 


thrive. | 
The Wild-ſage is very common 
in Woods, and ſhady Places, in di- 
vers Parts of England; and is rarely 
cultivated in Gardens, except by 
thoſe who are curious in Botany. 
This may be propagated by ſowing 
the Seeds in the Spring upon a Bed 
of freſh Earth ; and when thePlants 
are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted out, at about a Foot aſunder, 
upon a freſh light Soil, obſerving to 
water them until they have taken 
Root ; after which they will re- 
quire no farther Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds ; for they 
are extremely hardy, and will abide 
many Years in almoſt any Soil or 
Zituation. N 
The third Sort is of a more ten- 
der Nature, and requires to be ſnel- 
ier'd from (evere Froſt ; to which if 
it be expos'd, it is often deſtroy'd. 
This may be propagated by ſowing 
the Secds as the former ; but when 
the Plants come up they ſhould be 
dlac'd in Pots of freſh Earth, and in 
Winter put in an airy Part of the 


{zreen-touſs, where they may enjoy 


the free Air when the Weather is 


Volt. III. 
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mild; for if they are too much 
drawn, they are ſubject to mould 
and decay. In the Summer. ſeaſon 
they ſhould be expos'd to tbe open 
Air, with Myrtles, and other foreign 
Plants; and muſt be frequently re- 
freſh'd with Water. 2 

SCORPIURUS, Caterpillers. 

The Characters are 

I. hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whoſe Empalement riſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
jointed Pod, concvoluted like a Snail 
or Caterpiller, having a Seed in each 
Joint, which is, for the moſt part, of 


an oval Figure. "ED 


The Species are; 

1. SCORPIURUS bupleurt folio." C. 
© P. The great rough Caterpil- 
cr. 

2. SCORPIURUS buplenr?i folio, cor- 
niculis afperis, magis in ſe contortis & 
convolutis, Mor. Hiſt. Prickly Ca- 
terpiller. | 

3. SCORPIURUS bupleuri folin, f- 
liquis levibus. Park, Theat. Smooth- 


podded Caterpiller. 


4. SCoRPIURUS filiqua eraſſa 
Boelii. Ger. Emac. Thick podded 
Caterpiller. 

5. SCORPIURUS /{/iqua cochleata 
& flriata Oly/iponen/is. H. R. Par. 
Caterpiller with a twiſted furrowed 
Pod. | 

6. SCORPIURUS folits witice, nini- 
ma, Mor. Hi. The ſmalleſt Ca- 
terpiller, with Vetch- leaves. 

Theſe Plants are preſerv'd in ſeve- 
ral curious Gardens, for their Odd- 
neſs more than for any great Beau- 
ty: they are all of them annual 
Plants, which are propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds upon a Bed of 
freſh light Earth; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
thinned, fo as to leave them about 
ten Inches or a Foot aſunder, be- 
cauſe their Branches trail upon the 

4 Ground; 
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Ground and if they have not 


room, they are apt to overbear each 
other, and thereby are very often 
rotted, eſpecially in moiſt Seaſons. 
The Weeds ſhould alſo be diligently 
clear'd from them, other wiſe they will 


grow over and deſtroy them: in June 
theſePlantswill produce ſmall yellow 


papilionaceous Flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by Pods, which of the firſt 
Sort are ſo much like Caterpillers, 
that a Perſon, at a ſmall Diſtance, 
would imagine they were real Ca- 
terpillers feeding on the Plants; and 
it is for this Oddneſs of their Pods 
that theſe Plants are chiefly -pre- 
ſerv'd. ä 
Theſe Plants will ſeldom thrive 
well, if they are tranſplanted; there- 
fore the beſt Method is, to put in 
three or four good Seeds in each 
Place where you would have the 
Plants remain (which may be in the 
Middle of large Borders in the Plea- 
ſure - garden, where being intermix' d 
with other Plants, they will afford a 
pleaſing Variety). When the Plants 
come up, there ſhould be only one 
of the moſt promiſing left in each 
Place, which ſhould be conſtantly 
kept clear from Weeds; and when 
their Pods are ripe, they ſhould be 
gather'd and preſerv'd in a dry 
Place till the following Spring, in 
order to be ſown. | | 
The firſt, third, and fourth Sorts 
are the beſt worth cultivating, their 
Pods being large, and more viſible 


than the other,and are more in form 


of a Caterpiller. 
: SCOKZONERA, Vipers-graſs. 
Ihe Characters are; 

It hath a ſemifioſculous Floaber, con- 
fiſting of many Half-flirets, which 
reſ upon the Embryoes, <uhich are in- 
cluded in one common Fmpalement, 
ewhich is ſcaly : the Embryoes after- 
avard become oblong Seeds, which are 

Furniſh d with Down, 
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The Species are; 5 

1. SCORZONERA latifolia ſinuata. 
C. B. P. Common or broad-leav'd 
Vipers - graſs, with an indented 
Leaf. 5 5 

2. SCORZONERA latifolia altera. 
C. B. P. Another broad - leav'd 
Vipers-graſs. Tt 

3. SCORZO NERA laciniatis foliis. 
Tourn, Vipers-graſs with jagged 
ID! ²˙ĩ htc 5s ; | 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is what 
the College of Phyſicians have di- 
rected for medicinal Uſe; and it is 
alſo cultivated for the Uſe of the 
Kitchen in divers Gardens near Lo- 
don; tho? at preſent it is not ſo much 
propagated as it hath been ſome 
Years fince, when it was more com- 


monly brought to the Markets. 


The ſecond Sort is equally as good 
as the firſt for all the Purpoſes for 
which that is cultivated ; but as it is 
leſs common, it is rarely found in 
England, except in Botanic Gardens; 
where the third Sort is alſo cultiva- 
ted for Variety, but is never apply d 
to any Uſes. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring 
upon a Spot of freſh light Soil. The 
beſt Method of ſowing them is, to 
draw ſhallow Furrows by a Line 
about a Foot aſunder, into which 
you ſhould ſcatter the Seeds, thinly 
covering them over abour half an 
Inch thick with the ſame light 
Earth; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be thinned where 


. they are too cloſe in the Rows, leav- 


ing them at leaſt fix Inches atunder ; 
and, at the fame time, you ſhould 
hoe down all the Weeds to deftroy 
them : and this muſt be repeated as 


often as is neceſſary ; for if the Weeds 


are permitted to grow among the 
Plants, they will draw them up weak, 
and prevent their Growth. 


There 


„ 
There are many People who ſow 
theſe Seeds promiſcuouſly in a Bed, 


and afterward tranſplant them out 


at the Diſtance they would have 
them grow : but this is not ſo well 
as the former Method, becauſe their 
Roots commonly ſhoot downright, 
which, in being tranſplanted, are 
often broken ; ſo that they never 
will make ſuch fair Roots as thoſe 


which remain in the {ame Place 


where they are ſown : for when the 
extreme Part of the Root 1s broken, 
it never extends itſelf in Length af- 
terward ; but only ſhoots out into 
many forked ſmall Roots, which are 
not near ſo valuable as thoſe which 
are large and ſtrait. Theſe Roots 


may be taken up when the Leaves 


begin to decay; at which time, they 
have done growing; tho' they may 
remain in the Ground until Spring, 
and may be taken up as they are 


uſed: but thoſe which remain in the 


Ground after March will ſhoot up 
their Flower - ſtems ; after which 
they are not ſo good, being ſticky 
and ſtrong. | | 

If you intend to ſave Seeds of 


| theſe Plants, you ſhould let a Parcel 
of the beſt remain in the Places 


where they grew; and when their 
Stems are grown to their Height, 
they ſhould be ſupported with Stakes, 
to prevent their falling to the 
Ground, or breaking. In June 
they will flower ; and about the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt their Seeds will 
ripen, when they ſhould begather'd, 


and preſerv'd dry till the Spring fol- 
lowing, for Uſe. | 


SCROPHULARIA, Figwort. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath an ancmalyus Flower, con- 
Fling of one Leaf, gofing on bath 
Hades, and generally glabular, cut, as it 
avere, into two Lips; under the up- 
per one of which are t2v9 {mall Leaves: 
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the Pointal riſes out of the Flower - 


cup, which afterward turns to aFrait 


or Huſt, with a roundi/h-pointed End, 
opening into two Diviſions, parted in- 
to two Cells by an intermediate Par- 
tition, and full of ſmall Secds, aubich 
adhere to the Placenta. 

'The Species are; 

I. SCROPHULARIA zodoſa fatida. 
C. B. P. Stinking knobbed-root- 
ed Figwort. | | 
2. SCROPHULARIA aquatica ma- 

Jor. C. B. P. Greater Water Fig- 
wort. | 

3. SCROPHULARIAHiſpanica, ſum- 
buci folio glabro. Tourn. Spaniſh 
Figwort, with a ſmooth Elder - 
les | 

4. SCROPHULARIA maxima Luſi- 
tanica, ſambuci folio lanuginoſa.Tourn . 
Greateſt Portugal Figwort, with a 

woolly Elder-leaf. — 

5. SCROPHULARIA ua canina 
dic vulgaris. GC B. P. Fig wort, 
commonly called Dog's- rue. 

6. SCROPUULARIA /axatilis luci- 


da, laſerpitii Maſſilienſis foliis. Boe. 


Muſ. Shining Rock Figwort, with 
Leaves like the Marſeilles Laſer- 
wort. 

7. SCROPHULARIA glauco folio, 
in amplas lacinias diviſo. Journ. Fig- 
wort with a ſea-green Leaf, divided 
into large Segments. AY 

8. SCROPHULARIA foliis filicis 
modo lacinialis, wel ruta canina lati- © 
folia. C. B. P. Figwort with Leaves 
jagged after the manner of Fern, or 
broad leav'd Dog's-rue. | 
9. SCROPHULARIA fore luteo. C. 
B. P. Figwort with a yellow Flow- 
er. 

10. SCROPHULARIA folio urticg. 
C. B. P. Figwort with a Nettle- 
leaf. | 

11. SCROPHULARTA Getonice fo- 
ho. Inſt. R. H. Figwort with a 
Betony-leaf. 
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12. SCROPHULARIA ſcorodoniæ 
folio. Mor. Hifi. 
Wood-ſagc-leaf. | 

17. SCROPHULARIA peregrina 
frutoſeens, feliis teucrii craſſiuſculis. 
Breyn. Cent. Foreign ſhrubby Fig- 
wort, with a thick Tree German- 
der-leaf. | 

14. SCROPHULARIA Luſitanica 
fruteſcens, verbenace foliis. Inſt. R. 
H. Shrubby Portugal Figwort, with 
Vervain-leaves. 

15. SCROPHULARIA Cretica fru- 
teſcens, folio varie croffiori. Tourn, 
Cor. Shrubby Figwort of Candia, 
with a thicker variable Leaf. 

16. SCROPHULARIA Græca fru- 
teſcens & perennis, urticæ folio. Tourn. 


Cor. Greek ſhrubby and perennial 


Figwort, with a Nettle-leaf. 

17. SCROPHURARIA FEphrſia, lu- 
nariæ folio, flore rubro. Tourn. Cor. 
Ephefian Figwort, with a Moon- 
wort-leaf, and a red Flower. 

18, SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, 
foliis cannabinis. Journ. Cor. Eaſt- 
ern Figwert, with Baſtard-hemp- 
leaves. 

19. SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, 
ampliſimo folio, caule alato. Journ. 
Cor. Eaſtern Figwort, with a large 
Leaf, and a winged Stalk. 

20. SCROPHULARIA Orientalic, 
tiliæ folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Figwort, with a Lime-tree leaf, 

21. SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, 
thryſanthemi folio, fore minimo va- 
riegato. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Fig- 
wort, with a Corn-marigold-leaf,and 
the leaſt variegated Flower. 

The firſt Sort here mention'd 


grows wild in great Plenty in Woods, 


and other ſhady Places, in divers 
Parts of England, and is rarely cul- 
tivated in Gardens: but this being 
the Sort which the College of Phy- 


kcians have directed for medicinal 


Uſe, under the Title of $crophutaria 


Figwort with a 


S C 


major, it is by ſome preſerved in 
their Phyſic-gardens. 

The ſecond Sort is alſo very com- 
mon in moiſt Places, and by theSides 
of Ditches almoſt every-where : this 
is alſo an officinal Plant, and ſtands 
in the Catalogue of Simples, under 
the Title of Betonica aguatica, i. e. 
Water-betony, becauſe the Leaves 
are ſomewhat like thoſe of Be- 
tony. a | 

Theſe two Plants may be eafily 
propagated in Gardens, by ſowing 
their Seeds early in the Spring upon 
a Bed of freſh Earth, in a ſhady Si- 
tuation; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſnould be tranſplant- 
ed out into a ſtrong moiſt Soil, about 
two Feet aſunder, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken Root ; 
after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to hoe down the 
Weeds between them, from time to 
time, as they are produced. The 
ſecond Year theſe Plants will ſhoot 
up to flower ; and if their Stems are 
ſuffercd to remain, they will pro- 
duce Seed: but the Herb is general- 


ly cut for Uſe, juſt as the Flowers 


begin to open; for if it ſtands long- 
er, the Leaves change, and the whole 
Plant contains much lefs Jaice. 
Theſe Roots will abide many Years 
without renewing : but it will be 
proper to tranſplant them every 
other Year, otherwiſe their Roots 
will ſpread over each other, and 


thereby deſtroy themſelves. 


The third and fourth Sorts are 
very beautiful Plants, being worthy 
of aPlace in every goodGarden: theſe 
are ſomewhat tenderer than the ſor- 
mer Sorts ; tho' they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters, 
if planted in a light Soil, and a 
warm Situation. Theſe may be 
propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
the Spring, upon a Bed of freft: 

Earth ; 


* V 
* 


e 


Earth; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be tranfplant- 
ed into Beds of freſh Earth, at about 
fix Inches Diſtance from each other, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather to 
refreſh them with Water. | 
At Michaelmas ſome of them may 
be tranſplanted into the Middle of 


warm Borders in the Pleaſure-gar- 


den ; and the reſt maybe planted in- 
to Pots fill'd with freth light Earth, 
which in Winter ſhould be ſheltered 


under a common Hot-bed-frame, 


where they may be covered in froſty 
Weather ; but in mild Weather 


they ſhould have as much free Air 


as poſlible. Theſe Plants, thus ſhel- 
ter'd, will flower very ſtrong in May; 
and if duly watered in dry Weather, 
will produce ripe Seeds in Juby, 
which may be gathered in the Pods, 
and preſerved for ſowing. 
Roots of theſe Plants will abide three 
or four Years, unleſs deſtroyed by 
great Cold ; and may be parted, to 
| Increaſe them: but theſe Plants 
which are propagated from Slips, 
ſeldom-flower ſo ſtrong as thoſe pro- 
duced from Seeds ; ſo that it is the 


beſt Way to raiſe every Year ſome 


from Seeds to ſucceed the old 
Roots. | | 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and 
eighth Sorts are alſo tender, and 
will rarely endure the Cold of our 
Winters without Shelter, unleſs in 
ſome very warm Situations ; there- 
fore theſe ſhould be planted in Pots 

Ali'd with freſh light Earth, and ſhel- 
tered in Winzer as the two former 
Sorts. Theſe may be propagated 


from Seeds, as the former Sorts. 
Theſe Sorts ſeldom abide longer 
than two Years, and mult be defend- 
ed from Froſt in Winter; fo that 


The 


. 
they ſhould be often renew'd from 
Seeds. | ; 


The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twenty-firſt Sorts are biennial Plants, 


Which very rarely live longer than 


two Years. Theſe ſeldom flower 
the ſame Seaſon their Seeds are 
ſown ; or if they do, it is generally 
pretty late in Autumn; ſo that they 
do not produce good Seeds: but 
when the Plants grow ſhort, and do 
not put out their Flower- ſtems the 
firſt Vear, they flower very ſtrong 
early in the following Summer, and 
produce good Seeds. 'Theſe Sorts 
are hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, provided they are planted in a 
dry undunged Soil. | 
The twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth,fifteenth, ſixteenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth Sorts are 
abidingPlants, their Roots continuing 
many Vears; and the eighteenthSort 
creeps at the Root, ſo that it pro- 
pagates very faſt that way, as alſo 
by Seeds. This is an extreme har- 
dy Plant, and will live in almoſt any 
Soil and Situation; but ſhould not 
be planted too near other Plants, be- 
cauſe it creeps ſo far, as to interfere 


with ſuch Plants as grow near it. 


The other Sorts wiil endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, if they are planted in a ſhel- 
tered Situation ; and when they are 
Planted in a lean rubbiſhy Soil, they 
will not grow too freely, but will be 
ſtinted, and endure a much greater 
Share of Cold, than when they are 
planted in a rich Soil, where they be- 
come very lIuxuriant. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
Bed of lightEarth in the Spring; but 


it often happens, that the Seeds will 


lie in the Ground a Year, or longer, 
before the Plants come up; ſo that 


the Ground ſhould no: ve diſturbed. 
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if the Plants do not appear the firſt 
Year : but it ſhould be kept clean 
from Weeds, and wait until the 
Plants come up ; and when they are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain. 
Theſe Sorts are preſerved by thoſe 
who are curious in the Study of 
Plants; but are rarely propagated 
in other Gardens, Is 
SCUTELLARIA, Scull-cap. 
The Chargers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of the Lip-kind ; the upper Segment 
reſembling an Helmet; and is diwi- 
ded into three Segments; the middle 


other two are narrow and plain : the 
Beard, or lower Tip, is divided into 
tabs equal Segments: theCalyx, haw- 
ing a Cover, contains a Fruit reſembling 


he Heel of a8iipper or Shoe; whichCha- 


. rader is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from 


all the other Genera of this Claſs. 
'The Spectes are ; 2 

I. SCUTELLARIA folits ovatis ſer- 
ratis, ſpica interrupta. Lin. Hort. 
Clif. Scull-cap with oval ſawed 
Leaves, and an interrupted Spike. 

2. SCUTELLARIA folits cordato- 
Tanceolatis crenatis. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
Marſh common Scull-cap, 

3. SCUTELLARIA foliis ovatis 
erenatis, ſpicis imbricatis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Alpine Scull-cap, with a large 
Flower, and an imbricated Spike, 

4. SCUTELLARIA folits inciſo-ſer- 
ratis utringue glabris, ſpica tetragona. 
Lin. Hort. Upſal. Alpine Scull-cap, 
with ſmooth ſawed Leaves, and a 
large Flower with a ſquare Spike. 


lanceolutis ſerratis, pedunculis multi- 


orig. Flor, Leyd. Scull-cap with 


heart - ſhaped ſawed Leaves, and 


many long Flowers growing upon 
each Footſtalk. | 


6. SCUTELLARIA foliis cordatis 


abies obtuſe ſerratis, jpicis Foligſis. 


being broad and concave ; but the 


5. SCUTELLARIA foliis cordeato- 


S'C 
Flor. Leyd. Scull-cap with blunt 
heart-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, and a 
leafy Spike. | 
7. SCUTELLARIA yoliis cordato- 
oblongis acuminatis ſerratis, ſpicis ſub- 
nudis. Flor, Leyd. Scull-cap with 


_ oblong pointed heart-ſhaped Leaves, 


which are ſawed, and the lower Part 
of the Spike naked. | 

8. SCUTELLARIA folizs pinnatiſi- 
dis. Lin. Hort. Clif. Eaſtern Scull- 
cap, with elegant cut Leaves. 

9. SCUTELLARIA incana, foliis 
magis laciniatis, fore luteo. Hoary 
Eaſtern Scull-cap, with Leaves much 
Cut. | 

The ſecond Sort is a common 
Weed, which grows plentifully by 
the Side of Ditches, in moſt Parts of 
England; therefore is not admitted 
into Gardens: this was formely ti- 
tled Lyſimachia galericulata. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in 
Talh, and other warm Countries, in 
moiſt Places: this is a Plant of no 
great Beauty; but is kept in Botanic 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
Natives of the Alps; the Branches 
of theſe trail upon the Ground; and 
at the End of each there is a Spike 
of large Flowers, which in one Sort 
are blue, with yellow Falls; and 
thoſe of the other are white: the 
Flowers of theſe Plants continue a 
long time; ſo a few Plants of each 
Sort may be admitted to have a 
Place in "og Gardens, where they 
will add to the Variety: theſe per- 
fect their Seeds very well in Eng- 
land; ſo that they may be propa- 
gated in plenty: the Seeds may be 
{own upon a Bed of common Earth 


about the Latter-end of March; and 


when the Plants are fit to remove, 


they may be either planted in the 


Borders of the Pleaſure-garden, or 
into Nurſery-beds, where they may 
Ray till the following Autumn; and 

| then 


1 
then they ſhould be planted where 
they are deſign'd to remain: they 
are very hardy Plants; therefore 
will thrive in anySituation, and con- 
tinue ſeveral Years. e 
The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts 


have upright Shoots; and the Flow- 


ers of theſe are produc'd in long 
Spikes; but they are ſmall, and have 
little Beauty; ſo the Plants are only 
preſerved in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious, for the ſake of Variety: they 
are hardy perennial Plants, and per- 
fect their Seeds in plenty every Vear; 
ſo may be propagated in the ſame 
manner as the former. | 
The eighth and ninth Sorts have 
trailing Branches, which are garniſh- 
ed with elegant Leaves ; thoſe of the 
eighth Sort being ſhaped like Ger- 
mander, and are hoary underneath : 
thoſe of the ninth Sort are deeply 
ſawed, and are hoary on both Sides : 
theſe produce Spikes of yellow 
Flowers, which make a pretty Ap- 
pearance, and continue long in 
Beauty; ſo that they deſerve a Place 
in every curious Garden : theſe Sorts 
are pretty hardy, in reſpect to Cold; 
but they ſhould be planted on a dry 
Soil, otherwiſe they will not live 


thro' the Winter; nor do theſe 


Plants thrive well in Pots ; there- 
fore they ſhould always be planted 
in the full Ground: they perfect 
their Seeds well every Year; ſo 
young Plants ſhould be annually 
raiſed, becauſe they ſeldom continue 
longer than two Years. 

SECALE, Rye. 

The Characters are: 

The Flxwers have no Leawes, but 
conſiſt of ſeveral Stamina, which are 
produc'd from the Flowwer-cup + theſe 
Flowers are collected into a flat Spike, 
and are diſpoſed almoſt fingly : from 
the Flower - cup riſes the Pointal ; 
which afterward becomes an oblong 


fender Seed, incloſed in an Hufe, 


SE 


evhich was before the Flower-tup © 

this differs from Wheat, in having a 

flatter S pike, the Haun larg er, and 

more naked. 2 
The Species are; 

1. SECALE hybernum, vel majus. 
C. B. P. Common or Winter 
Rye. | 

2. SECALE vernum & minus. C. 
B. P. Leſſer-or Spring Rye. 

The firſt Sort is what the gene- 
rality of Farmers propagate, and is 
uſually ſown in Autumn, at the 
ſame Seaſon with Wheat: and in 
many of the Northern Counties, as 
alſo in Wales, they are often mixed 
together: tho' I think it muſt be 
very bad Huſbandry; for the Rye 
will always ripen ſooner than Wheat; 
ſo that if the latter is permitted to 
ſtand to be fully ripe, the former will 
ſhatter: nor can this be practiſed 


where the People are not accuſtom'd 


to eat Rye-bread ; for altho' it is by 
ſome accounted good when mixed, 
yet it being ſo very clammy, few 
People, who have been fed with 
Wheat, will ever care to eat the 
Bread made of this. 
It is generally ſown on poor, dry, 
gravelly, or ſandy Land, where 
Wheat will not thrive ; and in ſuch 
Places may anſwer very well: but 
on ſuch Land as will bear Wheat, it 
is not proper to ſow Rye; ſince of 
late Years'that Wheat has been at a 


low Price, the other has been worth 


little. | 


When Rye 1s ſown, d 


ſhould not be too wet; and if it 


ſhould happen, that much Rain falls 
before the Rye is come up, it often 
rots in the Ground; but it is not 
long in coming up, it being much 
ſooner out of the Ground than 
Wheat. | 

The ſmall Rye may be ſown in 
the Spring, about the ſame timo 
with Oats, and is uſually ripe asoant 

444 1 as 
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73 the other Sort: but if the Seaſon 
proves wet, it is apt to run much to 
| Straw ; and the Grain is generally 
lighter than the other ; ſo the only 
Ule of this Sort is to ſow upon ſuch 


Lands, where the Autumnal Crop 


may have miſcarried. 

The general Uſe of Rye is for 
Bread, either alone, or mixed with 
Wheat ; but (as was before obſerv- 


ed) it is only fit for ſuch Ferſons 


who have always been uſed to this 
Food, few other Perſons caring to 
eat of it: nor have I ever heard of 
Its having been exported; ſo can ne- 
ver be worth cultivating in gene- 
ral; tho' I have been informed it 
will yield a firong Spirit, which per- 
haps may occaſion its being more 
cultivated, ſince the pernicious 
Uſe of Spirituous Liquors is now 
tolerated. 

Rye is alſo ſown in Autumn to 
afford green Feed for Ewes and 
Lambs in the Spring, before there is 
plenty of Graſs : when this is in- 
tended, the Rye ſhould be ſown 
early in Autumn, that it may have 
Strength to furniſh early Feed: the 
great Uſe of this 1s, to ſupply the 
want of Turneps, in thoſe Places 
where they have failed; as alſo af- 
ter the Turneps are over, and before 
the Grals is grown enough, to ſup- 
ply green Feed for the Ewes : io 


that in thoſe Seaſons, when the Tur- 


ne ps in general fail, it is very good 
Huſbandry to ſow the Land with 
Rye, eſpecially where there are 
Stocks of Sheep, which cannot be 
well ſupported, where green Fecd is 
wanting carly in the Spring: there- 
fore thoſe Farmers, who have large 
live Stocks, ſhould have ſeveral Me- 
thods of ſuppl; ing themſelves with 
ſofficient Feed, left ſome ſhould fail ; 
for as Turneps are a very precari- 
dus Crop, ſome Land ſhould be 


ſown with Cole-ſeed, which will ſup- 


SE 


ply the Want of Turneps in Win- 


ter: and if ſome of the Ground, 
which was ſown late with Turneps, 
which had failed, was ſown in Au- 
tumn with Rye, that would be pro- 
per to ſupply the want of Cole ſeed 
afterward. 

SECURIDACA, Hatchet-vetch, 

The Chara#ers are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of ewhoſe Empalement riſis the 
Pointal, wwhich afterward becomes an 
uprig ht, plain, articulated Pod, con- 
taining in each Joint a rhombeid 
Seed, having a Notch on the inner 
Side, 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant in England; viz. 

SeEcURIDACA latea major. C. B. 
P. The greater yellow Hatchet 
vetch. 

This Plant grows among the 
Corn in Spain, Italy, and other warm 
Countries; but in Englandit is pre- 
ſerv'd in Botanic Gardens, for the 
ſake of Variety: this may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing the Seeds in 
Borders of freſh light Earth in the 
Spring, in the Places where they are 
to abide ; for they ſeldom ſucceed 
well, if they are tranſplanted: they 
ſhould be allowed at leaſt two Feet 
Diftance, becauſe their Branches 
trail upon the Ground. In June 
theſe Plants will flower, and in Au- 
gu/t their Seeds will ripen, when 
they ſhould be gathered, and pre- 
ſerved for Uſe. : A few of theſe 
Plants may be admitted into every 
good Garden for Variety; tho? 
there is no great Beauty in their 
Flowers. 

SEDUM, Hovuſleek. 

The Charad4crs are; 

The Flower conſiſis of ſeveral 
Leaves, which are placed orvicular- 
ly, and expand in form of a Roſe ; out 
of :vhoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
wich afterward turus to a Fruit, 

compo ſe d, 


bj= 
eon poſed, as it were, of many Seed- 
weſſels, reſembling Huſes, which are 
collected into a ſort of Head, and full 
of ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. SEDUM majus vulgare. C B. P. 
Common great Houlleek. | 
| 2. SEDUM minus luteum, folio acu- 

to. C. B. P. The moſt ordinary 
Frickmadam, or Sharp-pointed yel- 
low Houſleek. | 

3. Sepum minus luteum, ramulis 
reflexis. C. B. P. Yellow Stone- 
crop, with reflex'd Branches. 

4. SEDUM parvum acre, fore lu- 
760. F. B. Wall-pepper, or Stone- 
crop. 


5. Stovu minus, a rupe Sandi 
Viucentii. Raii Syn, Stonecrop of 


St. Vincent's Rock, 
6. SEpumM minus teretifolium al- 


bum. C. B. P. White - flower'd 


Stonecrop, with taper Leaves. 

7. SEDUM minus, circinato folio. 
C. B. P. Leſſer Stonecrop, with 
round Leaves. | 

8. SeDuUM majus vulgari fimile, 
globulis decidentibus, Mor. Hiſt, 
Houfleek like the common Sort, 
throwing off the young ones. 

9. SEDUM montanum tomentoſum. 
C. B. P. Mountain woolly Houſ— 
leek, commonly called Cobweb 
Houſleek. = 

10. SEDUM majus arboreſcens, F. 
B, Greater Tree Houſleek. 


11. SEDUM majus arboreſcens, fo- 


liis elegantiſſime wvariegatis tricolori-. 


bus. Boerh. Ind. Greater Tree 


Houſleek, with beautiful variegated 
Leaves. | 

12. SEDVUM Canarinum, foliis om- 
ni um maximis. H. A. The greateſt 
Houſleek of the Canarze:. 

13. SEDUM Afrum ſaxatile, folio- 
lis ſedi vulgaris, in roſam were compo- 
tis. Boes b. Ind. African Rock 

Houſleek, with ſmall Leaves, 


—— 


* 


| SE 
like the common Sort, collected like 
a Roſe. | ok 
14. SEDUM Afrum montanum, fo- 
liis ſubrotundis, dentibus albis ſerratis 
confertim natis. Boerh.” Ind. Afri- 
can mountainHouſleek, with round- 


iſh indented ſerrated Leaves, with 
white Edges. , 


15. SEDUM Africanum frateſeens, | 


folio longo ſerrato confertim nato. 
Boerh. Ind. African ſhrubby Houſ- 
leek, with long ſerrated Leaves. 

16. SEDUM majus montanum, den- 
tatis foliis, alterum, C. B. P. An- 
other great mountain Houſleek, with 
indented Leaves. 

17. SEDUM majus montanum, fo- 
liis non dentatis, foribus rubentibus. 


C. B. P. The great mountain 


Houſleek, with indented Leaves, 
and rediſh Flowers. 

18. SEDUM feretifolium majus, 
flore albo. Mor. Hort, R. Blef. 
GreaterHouſleek, with taperLeaves, 
and a white Flower. 

19. SEDUM minus, lato & crafſs 
caule, Portlandicum Belgarum. H. 
R. Par. Small Portland Houſleek, 
with a broad and thick Stalk. 


20. Serum Alpinum roſcum me- 


dium, acuto folio, hematodes majus. 
H. R. Par. Greater bloody Roſe 
Houſleek of the Alps, with a ſharp- 
pointed Leaf. 

21. SEDUM Albinum roſeum medi- 
um, aculeo rubente. H. R. Par. 
Middle Roſe Houſleek of the Abs, 

with rediſh Prickles. oY | 

22. Sepum Alfinum roſeum mi- 
nus, viride & ſabbirſutum. H. R. 
Par. Small Roſe green and hairy 
Houſleek of the Alps. 

23. SEDUM Albinum ſubhirſutum, 
folio longiore. H. R. Par, Hairy 
Houſleek of the Alps, with a longer 
Leaf, | 

24. Srpum Alpinum /ubhirſutum, 
corcna floris purpuraſconte, diſco wi- 


. 


F 
ru. H. R. Par. Hairy Houſleek 


of the Alpe, with the Borders of a 


purpliſk Colour, and the Middle 


n. 


25. SEBUM minus peretifolium A.. 
\Zeurs. C. B. P. Small taper-leav'd 
yellow Houſleek. 

26. SEpuM minus teretifolium 
alterum. C. B. P. Another {mall 
wper-leav'd Houſleek. 

27. SEDUM longifolium, citrino 
Fore. Mor. H. R. Blz/. Long- 
leav'd Houſleck, with a citron-co- 
ur d Flower. 

28. Subul Minimum luteum, non 
gere. J. B. The ſmalleſt yellow 
Houſleek, which is not acrid. 

29. SEDUM minimum non acre, 
Fare allo. Rais Hiſt. The leaſt 
Houſleek, which is not acrid, with 
a white Flower. 

30. S DU Alpinum, flore palli- 
4b. C. B. P. Alpine Houlleek, 


| with a pale Flower. 


31. SEDUNM Alpinum, rubro mage 
Here. C. B. P. Alpine Houſleek, 
with a large red Flower. 

32. Sk DUN Hiſpanum, folio glauco 
eczto, are albido. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Sean Houſleek, with a pointed ſea- 
green Leaf, and a whitiſh Flower. 

33. SEDUM paluſire Subbirſutum 

ureum. C. B. P. Hairy purple 
marſh Roueck 

34. Sepum echinatum, vel ſtella- 
tum, fore allo. J. B. Starry Houſ- 
eek, with a white Flower, 

St bum echinatum, flore [uteo. 

J. 2. Prickly Houſleek, with a 
yellow Flower. 

The firſt Sort is very common in 
England, being often planted upon 
the Tops of Houſes, and other 
Buildings ; ; where, being preſerv'd 
dry, it wil: endure the greateft Cold 
of our Climate. This is directed by 
the College of Phyſicians to be uſed 
in Medicine, as a great Cooler, It 
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may be propagated by planting the 
Off-ſets (which are produced in 
great Plenty from the old Plants) 
any time in Summer. It requires 
to be placed very dry; for if its 
Roots are moiſt, the Plants will rot 
in cold Weather. ; 

The ſecond, third, fourth, fixth, 
and ſeventh Sorts grow in plenty 
upon Walls and Buildings in divers 
Parts of England, where they pro- 
pagate themſelves by their trailing 
Branches, ſo as, in a ſhort time, to 
cover the whole Place, provided 
they are not cut off. 'The fixth Sort 
is alſo preſcribed by the College of 
Phyſicians, to enter ſome officinal 


Compoſitions ; but the People who 


ſupply the Markets, commonly ſell 
the Wall-pepper inſtead of this : 
which is a very wrong Practice ; be- 
cauſe the ſixth Sort is a very cold 


Herb, and is accordingly directed 


to be put into cooling Ointments : 
and the Wall- 8 is an exceed- 
ing ſharp: acrid Plant (from whence 

it received the Name of Wall-pep- 
per), which renders it contrary to 
the Intention of the Phyſician : 


therefore whoever makes uſe of 


theſe Plants, ſhould be very careful 
to have the right; otherwiſe it is bet- 
ter to uſe the common great Sort, in 


which they are not ſo liable to be 


impos'd on. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of &. 
Vincents Rock in Cornwall, from 
whence it hath been taken, and diſ- 
tributed into the ſeveral Gardens of 
ſuch Perſons as are curious in pre- 
ſerving a Variety of Plants. 

Theſe Plants are all extreme har- 
dy, and will thrive exceedingly, if 
planted in a dry Soil, and an open 
Situation, where they will propa- 
gate themſelves by their trailing 
Branches, which take Root where- 
ever they touch the Ground, 


The 
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The eighth and ninth Sorts pro- 
pagate themſelves by Off: ſets, in the 
manner as the common Sort; tho? 
the eighth throws off the young ones 
from the Top of the old Plants, 
which, falling on the Ground, take 
Root, and thereby are increaſed very 
plentifully. Theſe are both very 
hardy ; and if planted in a dry rub- 
biſhy Soil, will thrive, and endure 
the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate. 


The tenth'Sort is propagated by. 


planting Cuttings during any of the 
Summer-months, which ſhould be 


laid in a dry Place a Fortnight af- 
ter they are cut from the old Plants, 
that their wounded Parts may heal 


over before they are planted, other- 
wiſe they are ſubje& to rot. Theſe 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 
freſh light ſandy Earth, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation (but not under 
the Drip of Trees), obſerving to give 
them now-and-then a little Water, 


when the Earth is dry: but you muſt 
be very careful not to let them have 


too much Moiſture, which will rot 
them, 

When they have taken Root, they 
may be removed into a more open 
Situation, placing them amongſt 
other Exotic Plants, in a Place where 
they may be defended from ſtrong 
Winds; in which Situation they 
may remain until Autumn, when 
they muſt be removed into the Con- 
ſervatory, to be preſerved from Cold 
in Winter, which will deſtroy them. 


Tho' they do not require any arti- 
ficial Heat, but only to be protected 


from Froſt; yet do they require as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather ; therefore the beſt way of 


preſerving theſe Plants is, to have 


an airy Glaſs-caſe; in which many 
Sorts of Ficoides, and other ſuccu- 
lent Plants, may be intermix'd with 
theſe, where they will thrive much 
better than if placed amongſt O- 
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ranges, Myrtles, and other Trees, 
in a Green-houſe ; becauſe the Per- 
ſpiration of thoſe Trees renders the 
Air of the Place damp ; and when 
the Houſe is cloſely ſhut up, this 
Air is often rancid ; which, being 
imbibed by the Houſleeks, will 
cauſe their Leaves to fall off, and 
the Plants will decay ſoon after ; 
whereas, 1n an open airy Glaſs-caſe, 
where there are none but ſucculent 


Plants, there will never be near fo 


much Damp in the Air; and in ſuch 
Places they will thrive and flower 
almoſtevery Winter, when the Plants 
have gotten ſufficient Strength. Theſe 
Plants, in moiſt Weather, will ſend 
forth long Roots from their Bran- 
ches, four or five Feet from the 
Ground : and if the Earth is placed 
near to theſe Roots, they will ſtrike 
into it, and the Branches may be 
afterward ſeparated from the old 
Plants. 

The eleventh Sort is a Variety of 
the tenth, which was accidentally 
obtained 1n the Gardens of the late 
Ducheſs of Beaufort at Badmington, 
from a Branch which broke off from 
one of the plain Sort of Houſleek- 
trees by Accident ; and being plant- 
ed in Lime-rubbiſh afterward, be · 
came beautifully variegated ; from 
which Plant there have been vaſt 
Numbers raiſed, and diſtributed into 
many curious Gardens, both at home 
and abroad. This is propagated in 


the ſame manper as the former, and 


requires the ſame Management in 


Winter: but the Soil in which it is 
planted ſhould be one Half | freſh 
ſandy Soil, and the other Half Lime- 
rubbiſh and Sea-ſand, equally mix- 
ed, in which it will thrive much 
better than in a rich Soil: you muſt 

alſo be very careful not to give it too 
much Water in Winter, which will 
cauſe it to caſt its Leaves, and de- 
cay. With this Management theſe 


Plants 
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Plants will grow to be eight or ten 
Feet high, and will produce beauti- 
Fol Spikes of Flowers every Year, 
which are commonly in Beauty in 
Winter; and are thereby more va- 
Hzable, for coming at a Seaſon when 
few other Plants do flower. Some- 
times theſe Plants will produce ripe 
Seeds, which, if permitted to fall 
upon the Earth of the Pots, will 
come up the Summer following, 
from whence a great Stock of the 


Plants may be produced; tho' as 


they fo eaſily take Root from Cut- 
tings, there will be no occaſion to 
propagate them any other way. 

The twelfth Sort ſeldom produces 
any Side-branches, but grows up to 
one fingle large Head, with very 
Erge Leaves. 
gated from Seeds; for when the 

nts produce their Flowers, they 
always decay as ſoon as the Seed is 
Tipe; therefore the Seed ſhould 
either be ſown in Pots filled with 
Hoht ſandy Earth, as ſoon as it is 
ripe, or permitted to ſhed upon the 
Pots where they grow ; which muſt 
be ſheltered from the Froſt in Win- 
ter; and the Spring following the 
young Plants will come up in 
Plenty ; when they ſhould be tranſ- 
Planted into Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, and expoſed in Sum- 
mer, with other Exotic Plants, in 
Fome well - ſhelter'd Situation, where 
they may remain until October, 
when they ſhould be hous'd with 
the foregoing Sorts, and managed in 
the fame manner as hath been di- 
reRed for them. Theſe Plants will 
flower in four or five Years from 
Seed, provided they are well ma- 
naged ; after which (as was before 
faid) they uſually decay ; therefore 
it is neceſſary to have a Succeſſion of 
young Plants, that there may be an- 
vs rt ſome to flower. This Sort 

ather belongs to the Saxifrage than 
this Genus, 


make freſh Plants, 


This 1s only propa- 
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The thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts are of a ſmaller Growth : theſe 
rarely riſe above fix Inches high; 
but ſend forth a great Quantity of 
Heads from their Sides ; : which, if 
taken off, and planted in freſh light 
ſandy Earth, will take Root, and 
which may be 
preſerved in Pots, and houſed in 
Winter with the other Sorts before- 
mentioned, aud require to be treated 
in the ſame way. 

The fifteenth Sort grows to . 
ſhrubby, and may be propagated by 
planting the Cuttings in the manner 
directed for the Tree Houſleek, and 
muſt alſo be hous'd in Winer, and 
treated in the fame manner as hath 
been already directed for that Sort. 

Theſe are all of them very orna- 
mental Plants in the Green-houſe, 
and 2dd greatly to the Variety, when 
placed amongf other curious Exotic 


Plants. 


The other Sorts of Houſleek are 
very hardy Plants, which will thrive 
in the open Air in England; and 
may be eaſily propagated by Off: ſets 
or Branches, which will readily take 
Root. Thoſe Kinds which trail on 
the Ground (as many of theſe do), 
will puſh out Roots from their 
Branches, and thereby ſpread them- 
ſelves to a great Diſtance : but the - 
thirty - ſecond, thirty - fourth, and 
thirty-fifth Sorts are annual Plants, 
which are only propagated by Seeds; 
but if their Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter on the Ground, the Plants 
will come up in Autumn, and re- 
quire no other Care, but to clear 
them from great Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow amongſt them, 
would overbear and deſtroy them. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in the 
Gardens of ſome Perſons, who are 
curious in Botany; but are very rare- 
ly admitted into other Gardens; tho? 
they may be very ornamental, When 


right! y 
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rightly diſpoſed ; for there are no 
Plants ſo proper to plant on the 
Walls of Ruins, or other ruſtic 
Buildings, where they will thrive 
without any Trouble, and endure 
the greateſt Drought, and are never 
injured by Froſts. And as there is 
a great Variety of Species, which 


differ greatly from each other, not 


only in their Flowers, but alſo in 
the whole Face of the Plants; ſo 
they will afford an agreeable Varie- 
ty, if they are properly diſpoſed. In 
planting of theſe Plants, there is no 


other Care required, but to lay a 


little moiſt Earth on the Joints of 
the Walls or Buildings where they 
are deſigned to grow, and therein to 
plant ſome of the Plants in imall 
Bunches, which will ſoon take Root, 
and in one Year's time will ſpread to 
a conſiderable Diſtance. The beſt 
Seaſon for this Work is a little be- 
fore Mic haclmas, that the Plants may 
be rooted before the hard Froſt comes 
on. The annual Kinds will alſo 
grow in the ſame manner, and will 
med their Seeds, and maintain them- 
ſelves without any Trouble, when 
they are once fix d in the Place. 


Theſe Sorts will moſt of them grow 
from the Joints of Walls, which are 


perpendicular, where ſcarce any 
ether Plants will live; which renders 
them more valuable, eſpecially as 
they are ſo eaſily propagated. 

The eighteenth, twenty- fifth, and 
twenty - ſixth Sorts produce long 


Branches, which hang down from 


the Walis where they grow ; there- 
fore ſhould be diſpoſed near the 
Edges of Buildings, or on the Tops 
ef ruſtic Houſes, and near the Sides, 
where they will trail, and make a 
pretty Appearance. 
Thetwenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, 
and thirty - tecond Sorts have the 
Appearance of the Stone - crop : 
tide have ſnort Branches, aud finial 
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Leaves, producing their Flowers on 
the Tops of Shoots, which are ſel- 
dom above three or four Inches hi 
but ſpread and form into cloſe large 
Bunches; and where they ſcatter 
their Seeds, if there is but a ſmall 
Share of Earth, the Plants will come 
up, and multiply ſo faſt, as to co- 
ver the Top of an Houſe in a few 
Vears. | 
The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, twenty-firſt, and 
twenty-ſecond Sorts grow in cloſe 


Heads, ſomewhat like the common 


Houſleek, and are propagated b 
Off ſets in the ſame manner: theſe 


may be diſpoſed on the Tops of 
Walls and Buildings, intermired 


with the common Sorts of Houfleek, 


where they will make a pretty Di- 


verſity, being very different in their 


Appearance, and producing a great _ 


Variety m their Flowers. | 

SEED: The Seed of a Plant con- 
ſiſts of an Embryo, with its Coat or 
Cover. The Embryo, which con- 
tains the whole Plant in Miniature, 
and which is called the Germ or Bud, 


is rooted in the Placenta or Cotyle- 


don, which makes the Coat or J:ws- 
lacrum, and ſerves the ſame Purpoſes 
as the Secundines, i. e. the Chorios 
and Amnis, in Animals. 

A Meibod for raiſing ſuch Scedsauhich 


have hard Coats or Shells fur- | 


rounding them, and that hawe been 

Juaged wery diffcuit, if not impoſ- 

/ibte, to ve raiſed in England. 

In the Year 1724. I had a Parcel 
of freſh Cocoa-nuts given me, which 
was brought over from Barbades > 
Part of theie Nuts I diveſted of their 


cutward Coat or Huſk, and the other 


Part I left intire, as I receiv'd them. 
Both theſe Parcels J planted in 
large Pots fill'd with good freih 


 Earih, and plunged tae Pots into 


Hot beds made of Tanners Bark, 


giving chem gentle and frequent 


Water - 
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Waterings, as the Earth in the Pots 
ſeem'd to require; but not one out 
of the whole Number had made any 
Attempt to fhoot, as J could per- 
ceive; and upon taking them out of 
the Pots, I found they were rotten. 
About four Months after, I re- 
ceived another freſh Parcel of Co- 
coa- nuts from Barbados, which I 
treated in another manner : from 
Part of theſe I cut off the outer Coat 
or Huſk, and the other Part I left 
intire, as before: but ſuppoſing it 
was owing to my planting the other 
Parcel in Pots, that they did not 
fucceed, I made a freſh Hot-bed, 
with Horſe-dung, and covered it 
over with freſh Earth about eighteen 
Inches thick, in which I planted the 
Nuts; obſerving, as before, to ſup- 
ply it with convenient Moiſture, as 
alſo to keep the Hot-bed in an equal 
Temper of Heat, which I was gui- 
ded to do by a Thermometer, gra- 


duated for the Uſe of Hot-beds ; but, 


with all my Care, I had no better 
Succeſs than before, not one of the 
Nuts making an Eſſay towards ſhoot- 
ing. 


ther Parcel of Cocoa - nuts given me, 
which, conſidering my former ill 
Succeſs, I planted in a different man- 
ner, as follows: 

Having an Hot-bed, which had 
been lately made with Tanners 
Bark, and which was fill'd with Pots 
of Exotic Plants, I remov'd two of 
the largeſt Pots, which were plac'd 
in the Middle of the Bed ; and, open- 
ing the Tanners Bark under the 
Place where the two Pots ſtood, I 

lac'd the two Cocoa-nuts therein, 
falling them ſide- ways, to prevent 
the Moiſture (Which might deſcend 
from the Pots) from entering the 
Hole at the Baſe of the Fruit, and 
thereby rotting the ſeminal Plant 
upon its firſt germinating. 


The Vear following, I had ano- 


= _ 

I then cover'd the Nuts over with 
the Bark two or three Inches thick, 
and plac'd the two Pots over them in 
their former Station. | 
In this Place I let the Nuts re- 
main for ſix Weeks; when remove- 
ing the two Pots, and uncovering 
the Nuts, I found them both ſhot 
from the Hole in the Baſe of the 
Fruit an Inch in Length ; and from 
the other End of the Fruit were ſe- 
veral Fibres emitted two or three 
Inches in Length. | 
Upon finding them in ſuch a For- 
wardneſs, I took them out of the 


Bark, and planted them in large 
Pots filled with good freſh Earth ; 


plunging the Pots down to the Rims 


in Tanners Bark, and covering the 
Surface of the Earth in the Pots half 
an Inch with the ſame ; ſoon after 
which, the young Shoots were above 
two Inches long, and continued to 
thrive very well. 

I communicated this Method to 
ſome of my Acquaintance, who have 
tried it with the ſame Succeſs; and 
if the Nuts are freſh, ſcarce any of 
them miſcarry. 

This led me to try, if the ſame 
Method would ſucceed as well with 
other hard- ſhell'd Exotic Seeds; 
which I could not, by any Method 
I had before tried, get to grow; as 


the Bonduc or Nickar-tree, the 4brs 


or Wild Liquorice, the Pha/zolus 
Braſilianus lobis villoſis pungentibus, 
Maximus Hermonni, or Horſe- eye 
Bean, with ſeveral others; and I 
have found it both a ſure and expe- 
ditious Way to raiſe any Sort of 
hard-ſhelPd Fruits or Seeds. 
For the Heat and Moiſture (which 
are abſolutely neceſſary to promote 
Vegetation) they here enjoy in an 
equal and regular manner, the Tan- 
ners Bark (if rightly manag'd) keep- 
ing near an Equality of Heat for 


three Moaths ; and the Water which 


deſcends 
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deſcends from the Pots, when they 
are water'd, is by the Bark detain'd 
from being too - ſoon diſſipated; 
which cannot be obtain'd in a com- 
mon Hot-bed, the Earth in ſuch be- 


ing work'd away by the Water, and 


thereby leaving the Seeds often de- 
ſtitute of Moiſture. 1 


Some of theſe Seeds I have had 


ſhoot in a Fortnight's time; which, 


J am inform'd, would not have fo 


done in a Month, in their natural 
Soil and Climate. 

I have alſo found this to be an ex- 
cellent Method to reſtore Orange 
(or any other Exotic) Trees, which 
have ſuffer'd by a tedious Paſſage, in 
being too long out of the Ground ; 
inſomuch that I recovered two 
Orange-trees, which had been ten 
Months without either Earth or Wa- 
te. | 
SENECTO, Groundſel. 

The Characters are; 

I. hath a foſculous Flower, con- 
fifting of many Florets, divided into 
ſeveral Segments, fitting on the Em- 
bryo, contained in an Empalement, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, and divided in- 
to any Parts, afterward becoming of 
a conical Figure: the Embryo after- 
eward becomes a Seed, furniſp'd with 


Daun; at which time, the Empale- 


. ment is reflex'd, to make way for the 
Seeds to eſcape. 


The Species are; 
1. SENECIO minor oulgarts. C. B. 
P. Common Groundſel. 


2. SENECIO Africanus altifimus, 


Blattariz wel hieracii folio. H. L. B. 
Talleſt AHican Groundſel, with a 
Mothmullein-leaf. | 
3. Sengcro Maderaſpatanus, rap! 
ſalio, floribus maximis, cujus raaix a 
nounullis China dicitur. Hort. Elth. 
The China Root. 
4. SEeNECIo LEgyprius, folio ma- 
tricarie. Þoerh. Ind. alt. Egyptian 
Groundſel, with a Feverſew-licaf, 


ſcens, foliis imis coronopi. Herr. Elth 
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5. SENECIO Bonarien/is . 
Purpliſh Groundſel of Buenos Ayres, 
with Under-leaves like Backfhora- 
plantain. | 

The firft Sort here mention'd is- 
one of the moſt common Weeds up- 
on Dunghils, old Walls, and Gar- 
dens, that we have in England; fo 
that, inſtead of cultivating it, it re- 
quires ſome Pains to deſtroy it im 
Gardens: for if it be ſuffer'd to ſell 
in a Garden (which it ſoon will de, 


if permitted to ſtand), it will be very 
difficult to extirpate it. This is ſome- 


times uſed in Medicine; but its chief 
Uſe in England is to feed Birds. 
The ſecond Sort is an annual 
Plant, which grows three or four 
Feet high; having large Leaves, 
which are ſlightly cut on the Edges. 


This is in plenty in the warm Parts 


of America, as well as in Afiica in 
both Places it is a troubleſome 
Weed; but in England it rarely pro- 
duces good Seeds, unleſs the Plants 
are raiſed on an Hot bed; and being 
a Plant of no Uſe or Beauty, it is 


rarely cultivated in Gardens. 


The fourth and fifth Sorts are alſo 
annual Plants: the fourth is a Na- 
tive of Egypt, and is of humble 
Growth: the fifth Sort was brought 


from Buenos Ayres : this grows up- 


ward of two Feet high. Both theſe 
are very hardy Plants ; and if ther 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter in a 
Garden, the Plants will come up, 
and become Weeds there. 

The third Sort hath large tuber- 
ous Roots, whiich are order'd for 
medicinal Uſe, under the Title of 
China Root. This is a perennial 
Plant, whole Roots remain ſeveral 


Years; but the Stalks and Leaves 
decay annually in the Autumn; fo © 


that the Roots remain in an unactire 


State all the Winter and Spring, and 


in May the new Leaves and Stalks 
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Tome ont; but the Flowers do not 


appear till the Middle of July; and 
if the Seaſon proves favourable, the 
Seeds will ripen very well : however, 
as the Roots increaſe pretty faſt, the 
Seeds are {ſeldom ſown. 

This Plant is too tender to live 


abroad in the Winter; ſo the Roots 


muſt be planted in Pots filled with 


light rich Earth; and, during the 


Summer-ſeaſon, the Plants may be 
expos'd in the open Air, with other 
Exotic Plants, in a ſhelter'd Situa- 
tion; but in Winter they muſt be 


placed in a warm Stove. During 


the Summer-ſeaſon, when the Plants 
are growing, they will require con- 
ftant Watering in dry Weather ; but 
after the Leaves and Stem decay, 
they ſhould have but little Water ; 
for too much Moiſture will rot the 
Roots, while they are inactive. 

The beſt time to part the Roots of 
this Plant is in the Spring, aboat the 
Middle of April, before they begin 
to ſhoot; but if the Stalks of the 
Plant are earthed up, while they are 
growing in the Summer-time, they 
will put out Roots; fo that it may 
be propagated in plenty. ; 


Theſe Plants, having no great 


Beauty in their Flowers, are ſeldom 
admitted into Gardens, unleſs by 
thoſe who are curious in Botanical 
Studies: however, the third, being 
a medicinal Plant, may be allowed 
a Place in ſuch Gardens where there 
are Conveniencies for preſerving 
Exotic Plants. 
SENNA. 7 
The CHaracters are; ä 
Te Flawer, for the moſt part, con- 
ffs of five Leaves, avh1ch are placed 
erbiculariy, and expand 17 form of a 
Roſe : the Pointal afterward becomes 
a plain incarved bivalve Pod, wubich 
7s full of Seeds, each being ſeparated 
by a double thin Membrane. 
There are ſeveral Plants Which 


_ veral SPECIES of Caiua, inſtead of 


SE 
have been ranged in this Genus, 


moſt of which are now plac'd under 
that of Caſſia, under which Title 
they are mention'd ; but as the offi- 
einal Species of this Genus has been 
long known in the Shops by the 
Title of Senna, I have choſen to 
continue it under that Name here; 
VIS, 

SENNA Alexandrina, five foliis 
acutis, C. B. P. Alexandrian Senna, 
with pointed Leaves. 8 


The Leaves of this Plant are an- 


nually imported from the Levan, 
being much us'd in Medicine; and 
in the ſame Bales, there are frequent- 
ly many of the Pods with their Seeds 
intermix'd with their Leaves: ſo that 
from theſe Seeds the Plants may be 
rais'd in England, by ſuch as are 
curious in Exotic Plants. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown early 


in the Spring, upon a good Hot- 


bed ; and when the Plants are come 


up, and are ſtrong enough to tranſ- 


Plant, they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſmall Pot fill'd with light rich 
Earth, and plung'd into a freſh Hot- 
bed, in order to bring the Plants for- 
ward: for as this is an annual Plant, 


unleſs the Plants are brought forward 


in the Spring, they will not flowerin 
this Countty: therefore they muſt 
be conſtantly kept in the Hot- bed all 


the Summer, obſerving to admit 


plenty of Air in warm Weather; by 


which Method I have frequently had 
this Plant in Flower; but it is very 
rare that they perfect their Seeds in 
Eng land. 1 0 | 

1f the Seeds of this Plant were 


Tent to South-Caro/ina, the Plants 


might be propagated there, ſo as to 
furniſh plenty of the Leaves, to ſup- 
piy the Conſumption of Great-Bri- 
lan. 

In the Veſt Indies, the Inhabit- 


ants make uſe of the Leaves of ſe- 


this 
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this Plant; and alſo of thoſe of the 
Poinciana, or Flower-fence, which 
is frequently by chem call d the true 
Senna. 

SENNA THE BLADDER. Vide 
Colutea. 

SENNA THE SCORPION. 
Jide Emerus. 

SENSIBLE PLANT. Vide Mi- 
mofa. 

SEPTINERVIA. Vide Planta- 

o. 
SERJANIA. 
This Name was given to this 


Genus of Plants by Father P/umzer, 
Who diſcover'd them in America, in 


Honour to the Reverend Father PHi- 


lip Serjeant, who was of the Order 


of the Minims, and a Perſon well 
verſed in the Knowlege of Botany 
and Phyfic. 

The Charcters are; 

I hath a roſe-fhaped Flower, con- 
fiſting of four or more Leawes, which 
are placed in a circular Order : from 
«whoſe Flawer-cup ariſes the Pointal, 
avhich afterward becomes a Fruit 
compoſed of three Cells having three 
Wings, and each Cell colfaieing one 
round Seed. 

The Species are | 

1. SERJANIA ſcandens polyphylla 

& Facemioſa. Plum. Now. Gen. 

Climbing and branching Serjania, 
with many Leaves. 

2. SERJanTa ſcandens enneaphylla 


& racemoſa. Plum. Now. Gen. 


Climbing and branching Serjania, 
with nine Leaves. 


3. SERJAaNIa ſcandens, triphylla 


racemoſa. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Climbing and branching Serjania, 


with three Leaves. 


Theſe Plants were found by the 
late Dr. William Honſtoun, at La 
Vera Cruz and Campechy; where 
they grow to a great Height, when- 
ever they grow near large Trees to 


ſupport them; for they have Ten- 


. II. 


SE 
drils by which they faſten chemſelv86 


to whatever 'Trees grow near them. 

They may be propagated either 
by Seeds, or from Layers ; for if 
their Branches are laid inthe Ground 
in the Spring, they will make good 
Roots before Winter ; ſo may be 
taken of from the old Plants, and 
Planted i into ſeparate Pots. 

If they are propagated by Seeds 
(which muſt be obtain'd from the 
Countries of their natural Growth, 
for they do not perfect them in Eng- 
land), they muſt be ſown on an 
Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and 


when the Plants are come up, and 


are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be 
each put into ſeparate Pots fill'd with 
freſh light Earth, and plung'd into 


a moderate Hot - bed of Tanners 


Bark, obſerving to ſhade them until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they ſhould have a large 
Share of free Air admitted to them 
every Day, when the Weather is 
warm, otherwiſe they will draw u 
too weak. As theſe Plants advance, 
their Branches muſt be ſupported by 
Stakes, to prevent their trailing 
over other neighbouring Plants ; and 
when their Shoots are too tall to re- 
main under the common Frames, 
they ſhould be ſhifted into larger 
Pots, and plung'd into the Bark-bed 
in the Stove; where they muſt be 
placed on the Backſide, with Gra- 
nadilla's, and other climbing Plants; 
which ſhould be ſupported by an 
Eſpalier, on which they will climb 
to the Top of the Stove, and make 
a Variety, as their Leaves always 
remain green. 

In the Sammer-ſeaſon, when the 


Weather is warm, they ſhould have 


a great Share of free Air admitted 
to them, by drawing down the 
Glaſſes of the Stove every Day; but 
they are too tender to thrive in the 
open Air in Ezgland, even in the 
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Middle of Summer ; ſo they ſhould 
be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
where they ſhould have a moderate 
Degree of Warmth in Winter ; in 
which they will thrive better than in 
a greater Share of Heat. | 

SERPYLLUM, Mother - of - 
thyme. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath trailing Branches, aubich 
ere not fo woody and hard as thoſe of 
Thyme ; but in every other reſpect is 
the ſame. e 

The Species arg; 


1. SERPYLLUM vulgare majus, 


ore purpureo. C. B. P. Greater 


common Mother- of- thy me, with a 
purple Flower. 
2. SERPYLLUM vulgare minus. 


C. B. P. Common ſmaller Mother- 


of-thyme. 

3. SERPYLLUM vulgare, flore am- 
plo. Raii Syn. Common Mother. of- 
thy me, with a large Flower. 

4. SERPYLLUM citratum. Ger. 


Enac. Lemon thyme. 


5. SERPYLLUM odore juglandis. 
J. B. Mother -of - thyme ſmelling 
— ²— A 

6. SERPYLLUM vuloare hirſutum. 
Raii Syn. Hairy wild Thyme. 
F. SERPYLLUM /atifolium hirfu- 
tum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd hairy 
wild Thyme. 


8. SERPYLLUM vulgare minus, 


fore albo. C. B. P. Greater wild 
Thyme, with a white Flower. 


9. SERPYLLUM vulgare majus, 
Folio ex allo & wiridi vario. H. I. 


Leſſer wild Thyme, with variegated 


Leaves. | 
The eight firſt - mention'd Sorts 


grow wild upon Heaths, and other 


large open Places, in divers Parts of 
England ; where, in the Summer- 
time, when they are in Flower, they 
afford an agreeable Profpe&t ; and 
being trod upon, emit a grateful 
aromatic Scent. Their common 


SE 


Places of Growth are upon ſmall 


Hillocks, where the Ground is dry 


and uncultivated ; where, in a ſhort 
time, they propagate themſelves 
plentifully, both from Seeds, and by 
their trailing Branches, which take 
Root at their Joints, and extend 
themſelves every way. | 
There are but two of theſe Spe- 
cies commonly cultivated in Gar- 
dens; wiz. the Lemon-thyme, and 
that with ſtriped Leaves ; the firſt 
for its agreeable Scent, and the other 


for the Beauty of its variegated 


Leaves. Theſe were formerly plant- 
ed to edge Borders ; but as they are 
very apt to ſpread, and difficult to 
preſerve in Compaſs, they are diſuſed 
at preſent for that Purpoſe. 

All theſe propagate themſelve, 
very faſt by their trailing Lranches, 
which ſtrike out Roots from their 
Joints into the Earth, and thereby 
make new Plants; ſo that from a 
Root of each there may ſoon be a 
large Stock increas d. They may 
be tranſplanted either in Spring or 
Autumn, and love an open Situa- 
tion, and a dry undung'd Soil; in 
which they will thrive and flower 
exceedingly, and continue ſeveral 
Vears. | | | 

It may not be improper here to 
take notice of a common Miſtake, 
which generally prevails concerning 
this Plant ; which is, that the Sheep 
which feed upon this Plant, afford 
the ſweeteſt Mutton : whereas it 1s 
very certain, that the Sheep will not 
eat it; nor, ſo far as I bave been 
capable of obſerving, 1s there any 
Animal that will, it being extreme- 
ly bitter to the Taſte. 

SERRATULA, Saw wort, 

The Chara@#ers are; 

It hath a- fl:ſculous Flower, conſiſt- 
ing of ſiveral Florets, divided into 
many Parts reſting on the Embryo, and 
contained in a ſcaly Empalement, like 

| to 


ww .- 
to the greater Centaury ; from which 
this differs in having ſmaller Heads; 


and from the Knapaueed, in having 


the Borders of the Leaves cut into 
ſmall ſharp Segments, reſembling the 
Teeth of a Saw. | | 
The Species are; | 
I. SERRATULA wulgaris, flore 
purpureo. C. B. P. Common Saw- 
wort, with a purple Flower. 
2. SERRATULA flore candido. C. 
B. P. Common Saw-wort, with a 
white Flower. Fs 


3. SERRATULA Virginiana, foliis 
rigidis. Par. Bat. Saw - wort of. 


Virginia, with ſtiff Leaves. 
4. SERRATULA præalta altera, 


anguſio plantaginis folio. Bocc. Muſ. 


The talleſt Saw-wort, with a narrow 
Plantain-leaf. 
5. SERRATULA fproalta centauroi- 


des montana Italica. Bocc. Maſ. The 


talleſt Saw-wort of the Halian 
Mountains, reſembling Centaury. 

6. SeRRATULA Noveboracenſis al- 
ti ma, foliis doriæ mollibus ſubinca- 


ut. Par. Bat. The talleſt Saw- wort 


of New-York, with ſoft Doria- leaves, 
which are white on the Under-fide. 
7. SERRATULA annua, ſemine ci- 
liari elegantiſſimo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Annual Saw wort, with Seeds fur- 


niſh'd with elegant Hairs, common- 
ly calbd Crupina Belgarum. | 


8. SeRRATULA annua, ſeminibus 
nitidiſſimis, ad baſin compreſſis. Hort. 
Chel/. Annual Saw-wort, with very 
neat Seeds, compreſſed at their 
Baſe. | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 
Pretty common in the Woods, in 


divers Parts of England; ſo are ſel- 


dom admitted into Gardens ; but as 
they are Plants which will grow in 
the cloſeſt Shade, they may be in- 
troduc'd to plant under 'Trees in 
large Plantations; where they will 
thrive and flower extremely well, 


and add to the Variety. Theſe Plants 


8 E. 
are eaſily propagated by parting of 
their Roots in Autumn, ſo as that 
they may be well-rooted before 
Spring: otherwiſe they will not flow- 
er very ſtrong the following Seaſon. 
The third and ſixth Sorts are Na- 
tives of North-America, where they 
are very common in the Woods. 
Theſe are hardy Plants, and will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well; but if they are plant- 
ed in the full Ground, they ſhould 
have a moiſt light Soil ; otherwiſe 
they will periſh in dry Weather, un- 


Teſs they are duly watered. The third 
Sort ſeldom riſes above two Feet 


high in this Country ; but the ſixth 
Sort will ſometimes grow to the 


Height of five or ſix Feet, if it is 


planted in a moiſt rich Soil; but this 
laſt Sort is very late in Flowering; 
ſo that if the Seaſon proves cold, it 

many times will not flower in this 


Country. Theſe are both abiding 


Plants, which may be propagated 


by parting of their Roots; the beſt 
time for which is in the Spring, juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot ; for as 


theſe continue“ growing in Autumn, 


until the Froſt puts a Stop to them, 
it would be dangerous to tranſplant 
them in Winter. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow 
wild in the mountainous Parts of 
Italy and Spain; but are hardy 
enough to reſiſt the Cold of this Cli- 


mate; ſo may be intermix'd with 


the other Sorts in Woods, or under 
Plantations of 'Trees, where they 

will make. an agreeable Variety. 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 


in the Spring on a Border of freſh 
Earth; and when the Plants appear, 
they ſhould be carefully weeded, and, 
in very dry Weather, muſt be fre- 
quently water'd ; which will bring 


* them forward, and make them ſoon 


fit to tranſplant. When they are re- 
4 M 2 moy'd, 
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mov'd, they muſt be planted i in a 
ſhady Border, about ſix Inches apart, 
and — dulywatered, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
till Mehaelmas, when they ſhould 
de tranſplanted where they are de- 
n'd to remain. 
The ſeventh and eighth Sorts are 
annual Plants, which grow about 
three Feet high. The Leaves of 
theſe Plants are very curiouſly cut 
into many Segments, which are fine- 
ſawed on their Edges: thoſe of the 
eighth Sort are the molt beautiful, 
being cover'd with an hoary Meal, 
and the Seeds flatted at their Baſe. 
The Flowers of theſe Plants are 
ſmall; ſo make no great Appear- 
ance; but the Seeds are cloſely fur- 
niſh'd on their Crowns with fine ſoft 
Hairs, which expand at the Top, 
and appear like the Hairs of a Pain- 
ter's Pencil ſpread open; ſo that 
when the Seeds fall on the Ground, 
they are moved about by the leaſt 
Motion of the Air ; and when they 
are laid upon Paper, it is difficult 
to cloſe them up; for by moving of 
the Paper, the Seeds are apt to creep 
out, by their Hairs moving each 
other; from whence the Dutch have 
titled the Seeds Creepers. 
If theſe Seeds are ſown upon a 
Bed of light Earth in March, in the 
Place where they are to remain, they 
will require no other Culture, but 
to thin them where they are too 


cloſe. In uh they will flower, and 


ripen their Seeds in Sep/ember. 
SESAMUM, Oily-grain, 
The Charaders are ; 

The Flowers are produc'd from the 
"ings of the Laces, without any 
Foot-ſtalk : the Flewer-cap conſiſts of 
one Leaf, divided into five long ſlen- 
der Segments: 


Leaf}, in Shape like thoſe of the Fox- 


the Flower is of one 


SE 
glowe : the Pointal, which riſes in the 
Middle of tbe Flawer, afterward be- 
comes an oblong four-corner'd Pod, d- 

vided into four diſtinct Cells, which 
are replete with æſculent Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. SEsamum. F. B. Common 


Oily-grain. 


2. SESAMUM alterum, foliis trifi- 
dis, Orientale, ſemine obſcuro, Plut. 
Phyt. Another Eaſtern Oily-grain, 


with trifid Leaves, and dark - co- 


lour'd Seeds. 

3. SESAMUM Orientale tn 
ore niveo, Hort. Compt. Eaſtern 
Oily-grain, with trifid Leaves, and 
white Flowers. 

Theſe three Sorts are often pro- 
miſcuouſly cultivated in the Fields 
of Syria, Egypt, Candia, &c. where 
the Inhabitants uſe the Seeds for 
Food ; and of late Years the Seeds 
of this Plant have been introduc'd in 
Carolina, where they ſucceed ex- 
tremely well. The Inhabitants of 
that Country make an Oil from the 
Seed, which will keep many Years, 
and not take any rancid Smell or 
Tafte, but in two Years becomes 
quite mild; ſo that when the warm 
Taſte of the Seed, which is in the 
Oil when firſt drawn, is worn off, 
they uſe it as Sallad-oil, and for all 
the Purpoſes of Sweet oil. 

The Seeds of this Plant are alſo 
uſed by the Negroes for Food; which 


Seeds they parch over the Fire, and 


then mix them with Water, and flew 
other Ingredients with them; which 
makes an hearty Food. Sometimes 
a ſort of Pudden is made of theſe 
Seeds, in the ſame wanner as with 
Millet or Rice, and 1s by ſome Per- 
ſons eſteem'd; but is never uſed for 
theſe Purpoſes 3 in Europe. This is 


call'd Benny or Bonny in Carolina. 
In Ezgland theſe Plants are pre- 
ſerv'd in Botanic Gardens, as Curio- 
Their Seeds mull be ſown in 
the 


ties. 
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the Spring upon an Hot- bed; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
muſt be tranſplanted into a freſh 


Hot-bed, to bring them forward. 


After they have acquir'd a tolerable 
Degree of Strength, they ſhould be 


planted into Pots fil'd with rich 


light ſandy Soil, and plung'd into 


another Hot-bed, managing them as 
hath been directed for Amaranthus's; 


to which I ſhall refer the Reader, to 
avoid Repetition: for if theſe Plants 


are not brought forward thus in the 


former Part of the Summer, they 
will not produce good Seeds in this 
Countryz though after they have 


flower'd, if the Seaſon is favourable, 


they may be expos'd in a warm Si- 
tuation with other annual Plants. 
When theſe Plants have perfected 
their Seeds, they decay, and never 


continue longer than one Seaſon. 


The Seed of the firſt Sort is men- 


_ tion'd in the Liſt of Officinal Simples 


in the College Diſpenſatory; but 
is rarely us'd in Medicine in Erpland. 
From nine Pounds of this Seed, 
which came from Carolina, there 


were upwards of two Quarts of Oil 


produc'd ; which is as great a Quan- 

tity as hath been known to be drawn 

from any Vegetable whatever; and 

this, I ſuppoſe, might occaſion its 

being call'd Oily-grain 

SESELI, Wild-ſpignel. 
The CHaradters are; 

It hath a roſe and umbellated Fliay- 


er, conſi/ting of ſeveral Leaves, plac'd 


in a Circle, and reſting on the Em- 
palement, which afterward becomes 
a Fruit, composd of two long Seeds, 
which are chanelled: to theſe Notes 


muſt be added, That the Leaves are 
broader and jporter than thoſe of Fe- 


ze. 

The Spegies are; | 

1. SESELI perenne, folio glauco bre- 
wore, LVaill, Perennial Wild ſp'g- 
nel, with a ſhorter ſea-green Leaf. 


SE 


2. SksELI perenne, folio glauco 
Þngiori, Vaill, Perennial Wild- 
ſpignel, with a longer ſea · green 

eaf. 25 


Tz SeskLi, Fg ferul facie, Thap- 


fra five Turbith Gallorum F. B. 


Boerh. Ind. alt. Wild - ſpignel with 


the Face of Giant-fenel, ſuppos'd 


to be the Turbith of the Gauls. 

4. SESELL gue Saxifraga VLanno- 
nica. Claſ. Hit. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Wild-ſpignel, or the Portugal Saxi- 
frage of Cluſſus. 


The three firſt Sorts are abiding 
Plants, whoſe Roots will continue 


ſeveral Years; but the fourtn Sort 


is a biennial Plant, which periſhes 


ſoon after it has perfected its Seeds, 
Theſe may be propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds, which is beſt 
done in the Autumn; for when che 
Seeds are ſown in the Spring, they 
frequently he in the Ground till the 
next Year, before the Plants will 


appear; whereas thoſe which are 


ſown in Autumn, always riſe the 
following Spring. Theſe Seeds ſhould 
be fown in Drills, about eighteen 
Inches aſunder, in a Bed of freſh 
Earth, where they are defign'd ta 
remain; and in the Spring, when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinn'd where they are too cloſe, 
leaving them about ſix Inches Di- 
ſtance in the Rows; after this the 
Plants will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them conſtantly clear 
from Weeds; and the ſecond Seaſon 
they will produce Seeds. Theſe 


Sorts, which are permitted to re- 


main after they nave ſeeded, ſhould 
have the Ground gently dug every 
Spring between the Rows, to looſen 
the Earth; but there ſhould be Care 
taken not to injure their Roots with 


the Spade. The Plants love a moilt 


Soil; for when they are ſown on & 
dry Soil, they do not thrive near ſo 
well; and ſeldom perſect their Se: ds. 

4M 3 unleſs 
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unleſs the Seaſon proves moiſt, or 
they are duly watered. 
SHERARDIA. : 


This Name was given to this Ge- 


nus of Plants by Monſieur Vaillant, 
who vas Profeſſor of Botany at Paris, 
in Honour to Dr. Villiam Sherard, 
who was the moſt famous Botaniſt of 
his Age. | 

'There have been ſeveral Plants, to 
which this Name has been applied 
by various Perſons ; one of which 1s 
nearly akin to the Blites; but that 
Plant has been ſince named Galena. 
Another is very like the Aparine or 
Gooſe-graſs; ſo that there requires 
ſome other Epithet to be apply'd to 
diſtinguiſh each Genus. But as this 
Genus of Plants has been long eſta- 
bliſh'd by Monſieur Vaillant, I have 
choſen to continue it under that 
Title, notwithſtanding Dr. Linnæus 
has join'd this to the Vervain ; but 


as theſe have but two Seeds, and the 


Vervain four, they may be ſepara- 
ted. 
The Characters are: 8 

I. hath a labiated Flower, con- 
fing of one Leaf, which is divided 
into five Parts at the Brim ; the Up- 
Per-lip being divided into two, and 
the Under-lip into three Parts: the 
Owary, which is at the Bottom of the 
Flower-cup, afterward becomes a dry 
Capſule, containing two oblong Seeds : 
to theſe Notes may be added, {hat the 
Leaves grow ofpoſite by Pairs, 

The Species are; 

1. SHERARDIA repens nodi flora. 
Vaill. Nov. Gen. Creeping Sherar- 
dia, with Flowers growing in round 
Heads. 5 

2. SHERARDIA repens, folio ſubro- 
tundo craſſo, nodiflora. Vaill. Now. 
Gen. Creeping Sherardia, with a 
roundiſh thick Leaf, and Flowers 
collected in round Heads. 

„ SHERARDIA incana nodificra. 


Vaill. Now. Gen. Hoary Sherardia, 
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with Flowers collected in wand: 


Heads. 


4+ SHERARDIA adi fßora, ſiœc hadis 
ſerrati folii folio. Vaill. Nov. Gen. 
Round-flowering Sherardia, with a 
Leaf like the ſawed-leav'd Stœchas. 
5. SHERARDIA ocymi folio lanugi- 
noſo, flare purpureo. Vaill. Now. Gen, 
Woolly Sherardia, with a Baſil-leaf, 
and a purple Flower. 

6. SHERARDIA tencrii folio, fore 
purpureo. Vaill. Now. Gen. Sherardia 
with a Tree-germander-leaf, and a 
purple Flower. | | 

7. SHERARDIA V uteſcens, teucrii fo- 
lio, fore cœrules purpuraſcente ampliſ- 
fimo. Vaill. Now. Gen. Shrubby She- 
rardia, with a Tree-germander-leaf, 
and a large purpliſh-blue Flower. 

8. SHERARDLAa feucrii folio, flore 
coccineo. Vaill. Nov. Gen. Sherardia 
with a Tree-germander-leaf, and a 
ſcarlet Flower. | | 

9. SHERARDIA ſpicata, folio an- 
guſio ſerrato, flore cæruleo. Houft. 
Spiked Sherardia, with a narrow 
ſawed Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

10. SHERARDIA /picata, fare pur- 
pureo, ſeminibus majoribus, longiori- 
bus, & laxius digeſtis. Houſt. Spiked 
Sherardia, with a purple Flower, and 
larger longer Seeds, which are looſe- 
ly diſperſed in the Spike. 

11. SHERARDIA werbene folio ſub- 
rotundo crafſo, floribus cœruleis, ſpica 
longiſſima & craſſiqſima. Hout. She- 
rardia with a thick roundiſh Ver- 
vain- leaf, and blue Flowers, grow - 
ing in a very long Spike. 

12. SHERARDLA oliis oblongis ſer- 
ratis, fore cœruleo, ſpica long iſſima. 
Houſt. Sherardia with oblong ſaw- 
ed Leaves, a blue Flower, and a very 
long Spike. | 

13. SHERARDIA arboreſcens nod! - 


flora, foliis rugoſis & ſerratis, fore 


purpureo. Houſi. Tree- like Sherardia, 


with rough ſawed Leaves, and purple 
Flowers growing in a round Head. 
| The 


Sh 


The firft of theſe Plants, being a 
Native of Europe, will thrive .in the 
open Air in this Country. The 
Seeds of this Kind ſhould be ſown 
in the Spring, on a Bed of freſh 
light Earth, in a warm Situatiou, 
where the Plants are defign'd to re- 
main (for they do notbear tranſplant- 
ing,unleſs thePlants are very young): 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave 
them a Foot aſunder ; and if they 
are kept clear from Weeds, they will 
require no farther Care. The 
Branches of this Plant trail on the 


Ground, and ſend forth Roots from 
their Joints, whereby they may be 


propagated ; but if they are not 
confin'd, they will not produce ma- 
ny Flowers. 

All the other Sorts, being Natives 


of the warm Parts of America, 


are too tender to thrive in the 
open Air in England; but as moſt of 


them are annual, they may be rais'd - 


by ſowing of their Seeds on an Hot- 
bed ; and if the Plants are brought 
forward early in the Spring, they 
will Rower, and produce ripe Seeds 
before Winter, 


The ſecond Sort was found by Dr. 


William Houſtoun, growing plentiful- 
ly in Jamaica. This Plant trails 


its Branches on the Ground, and 


emits Roots from the Joints, as the 
former; therefore doth not pro- 
duce many Flowers. | 

The fourth Sort was found in great 
Plenty at La Vera Cruz, by Dr. 
Houſtoun; as were the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Sorts at Campechy, by the ſame 
Gentleman. | 

The third, fifth, and fixthSort grow 
plentifally in Jamaica, and ſeveral 
other Places in the Weſt- Indies; from 
whence I have receiv'd their Seeds. 

The ſeventh Sort is a very ſpeci- 
ous Plant, and therefore merits a 


SH 


Place in every good Collection. 


'T his produces long Spikes of large 
blue Flowers, which continue a long 
time, and make a fine Appearance. 
This is alſo an annual Plant, not- 
withſtanding it has the Epithet of 
Shrubby given to it; for it always 
flowers the ſame Summer it is rais'd: 
but if it is not brought forward ear- 
ly in the Spring, and conſtantly kept 
in the Stove or Glaſs-caſe, it will not 


perfect Seeds in this Country. The 


Seeds of this Kind were ſent to Eng- 
land by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
who gather'd them near Panama. 
The thirteenth Sort riſes to be 
nine or ten Feet high, and hath a 
woody Stem. This will abide ma- 
ny Years, provided it is preſerv'd in 
a Stove in Winter, During the 
Summer-ſeaſon, this Sort may be 
plac'd in the open Air in a warm Si- 
tuation; and in hot Weather muſt 


be frequently water'd : but in Au- 


tumn, when the Nights grow cold, 
the Plants muſt be remov'd into the 
Stove, and in Winter they ſhould 
have a moderate Share of Heat ; 
with which Management the Plants 
will thrive very well. : 
All theſe Plants are propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown. 
early in the Spring on a moderate 
Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill- 
ed with light rich Earth, and plung'd 
into a moderate Hot bed of Tanners 
Bark ; obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun every Day, until they have 
taken new Root ; after which time 
they ſhould have a large Share of 
free Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather, and muſt be frequently 
water'd. When the Plants have 
fill'd theſe Pots with their Roots, 
they muſt be ſhifted into larger Pots; 
and if there is room for the Plants 
to grow under the Glaſſes of tie 
4M 4 Hot - 
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Hot bed, without being ſcorched by 
the Sun, they ſhould be plung” d in- 
to the ſame Bed again: but if there 
is not room, they muſt be placed in 
the Stove, where they may have 
room to grow in Height. In Fuly 
thoſe Sorts which are annual wall 
begin to flower, and their Seeds will 
ripen the Beginning of September. 
SICYOLDES, Single-ſeeded Cu- 
cumber. 
The Characters are; 
It bath an expanded bell - fhap'd 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
75 cut into ſeveral Segments at the 
Brim : : of theſe Flowers, ſome are 


Male, which adbere to no Embryo ; 


and others are Female, which reſt on 
the young Fruit, which is afterward 
. zularged to the S; ige f an Almond-ker- 
nel, and is flat and prickly, containing 
one Seed of the ſame Shape. 

The Species are; 

1. Sicyoipes Americana, frufu 
echinato, foliis angulatis. Inſt, R. H. 
American Sicyoides, with a prickly 
Fruit, and angular Leaves. 

2. SICYOIDES Americana, fruftu 
echinato, foliis laciniatis. Plum, Ame- 
rican Sicyoides, with a prickly Fruit, 
and jagged Leaves. 

Theſe Plants are preſerv'd in ſome 
curious Gardens, for the ſake of Va- 
riety; but as they have little Beau- 
ty, and are not uſeful, they are not 
much cultivated in Exgland. They 
are both annual Plants, which may 
be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
in the Beginning of April, on a Bor- 
der of freſh Earth, in the Place 
where they are deſign'd to remain; 
and in about a Fortnight's time the 
Plants will appear; which at firſt 
are very like Cucumber- plants, and, 

as they grow, will trail on the 
Ground, and faſten themſelves to 
whatever Plants grow near them, by 
their Tendrils; ſo that they ſhould 


be either ſown near an Hedge, where Sande crezatis. C. B. P. Ironwor 


; Park. Theat. 
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they may climb up, or be allowed a 
conſiderable Share of room; other- 
wiſe they will run over the Plants 
which are near them. When the 
Plants are come up, they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and thin 
them where they grow too cloſe to- 
gether. In June they will produce 
their Flowers, and in Auguſt the 


Seeds will ripen; which, if permit- 


ted to ſcatter, will produce a Sup- 
ply of young Plants the following 
Spring, without any Care. 

SIDERITIS, Iconwort. 

It is a Plant with a labiated 
Flower, conſifting of one Leaf, whoſe 
Upper-lip or Creſt is upright, but the 
Under. lip or Beard is divided into 
three Parts: out of the Floauer-cup 


riſes the Pointal, attended, as it were, 


by four Embryoes, which afterward 
turn to ſo many oblong Seeds, ſout up 
in an Huſe, evhich was before the 
Flower-cup : to theſe Marks muſt be 
added, The Flowers growing in 
W. * at the Wings of the Leawes, 
which are cut like a Creſt, and differ 
| from the other Leaves of the Plaut. 
The Species are; 
1. SipERITIS Hirſuta procumbens, 


88 Hairy trailing Iron- 


Wort. 


2. SIDERITIS Alpina, by i 74 
lio. C. B. P. Hyſſop-leav'd Iron- 
wort of the Alps. | . 

3. SivgrIT1s Orientalis, phlomi- 
dis folio, 7. Cor. Eaſtern Ironwort, 
with a Phlomis- leaf. 

4. SIDERITIS Anglica, ſtrumoſa 
radice. Park, Theat. Engliſh Irons 
wort, with a ſtrumoſe Root, common- 
ly call'd Clowns All-heal. 

5. SIDERITIS arvenſis rubra. 
Narrow-leav'd All- 
heal or Ironwort. 


6. SIDERITIS foliis birſutis, prot 


or 
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or All-heal, with hairy erenated 
Leaves. 


7. SIDERITIS Hiſpanica erecta, 
folio auguſtiore. Inſt. R. H. Up- 
right Spaniſo All- heal, with a nar- 


row Leaf. 


8. SiDsRITIS Hiſpanica crenata 
procumbens, fore albo, major. Inſt. R. 
H. Greater trailing Spaniſo All- 
heal, with a white Flower. 
9. SipExiris Hiſpanica bitumi- 
woſa anguſtifolia crenata. Inſt. R. 
H. Spaniſh All-beal, with a bitu- 
minous Scent, and a narrow Crena- 
ted Leaf. OT, 4 boys 

10. SIDERITIS Hiſpanica feti- 
di ima glabra, flore purpuraſcente, 
& coma caneſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Spaniſo ſtinking ſmooth All- heal, 


with a purpliſh Flower, and whitiſh 


Tops. 
11. SiperiTIs. Hiſpanica frute- 
ſceus, ſeu lignofier. Iuſt. R. H. Shrub- 
by or more woody Spaniſo All-heal. 
12. Sipkkiris Pyrenaica hyſſopi- 
folia minima procumbens. Inſt. R. H. 
The leaſt trailing hyſſop- leav'd All- 
heal of the Pyrenees. | | 
13. SIDERITIS. montana, trifida 


folio, Barrel, Icon. Mountain All- 


heal, with a trifid Leaf. 
14. SIDERITIS Cretica maxima, 
ocymaſtri Valentini facte. Tourn. Cor. 


The greater All - heal of Canay, 


with the Face of Ocymaſtrum Va- 


lentinum. | 
15. SIDERITIS Cretica tomentaſa 


 candidiſſima, flare lutco. Tourn. Car. 


The whiteſt woolly All-heal of 
Candy, with a yellow Flower. 
The fourth Sort here mention'd 


grows plentifully by the Sides of 
| ri and in other moiſt Places, 


in divers Parts of Exg/and; ſo is ve- 
ry rarely introduc'd in Gardens, be- 


cauſe it is a very bad Weed where 
ever it once gets Place: for the 


Roots creep very far under - ground, 


as he was mowi 
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and will ſoon over- run a large Spar 
of Ground, if they are + ſon 


This Plant receiv'd the Name of 


Chouns All-heal from Mr. Gerard. 
who was looking for Herbs in Kent, 
where he ſaw a Man who had cut 
his Leg to the Bone with a Scythe, 
the Graſs, to 


whom he offer'd his Aſſiſtance to 


cure his Wound; which the Conn- 


try-man churliſhly refuſing, crept to 
the Ditch-ſide, where there was plen- 
ty of this Plant growing ; ſome of 


which he gather'd, and bruiſed, and 
applied it to the Wound, tying it 


cloſe with his Handkerchief; which 
in few Days healed the Wound, 
without any other Application; for 
which Reaſon Gerard has recorded 
the Story in his Herbal, for the Be- 
nefit of Mankind. | | 
The fifth Sort is alſo a Native 
England, and grows amongſt the 
Corn, or other Crops on arable 


Land. This is an annual Plant, 


which periſhes ſoon after it has ri- 
The other Sorts are moſt of them 
biennial Plants, which commonly 
perfe& their Seeds the ſecond Sum- 


mer, and. ſeldom continue much 


longer. Thele may be all propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown. in Autumn, ſoon. after they 
are ripe ; for when they are kept out 
of the Ground till Spring, they very 
often fail. | 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on 2 


Bed of freſh undung'd Earth, in an 


open Situation, ; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be 


thinned where they grow too cloſe ; 


and if they are kept clear from 


Weeds, it is all the Culture they re- 


quire. If, when theſe Plants are 
eſtabliſn'd in a Garden, their Seeds 
are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 


will come up, and maintain their 


Place, 


- 
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Place, provided they are not over- 
dorne by large Weeds. | 


All the Sorts of All-heal are ſup- 


pos'd to have an aſtringent Quality, 
and are accounted good to heal 
Wounds, and may be applied cither 
inwardly or outwardly. 
SIDEROXY LUM, Iron-wood. 
The Characters are; | 

The Enpalement of the Flower 
eonfoſts of one Leaf, which is cut into 
foe Segments : the Flower is bell- 
Haped, and divided into fftve Paris at 
the Brim : in the Centre of the Floww- 
er is fituated the roundiſh Pointal, 
attended by five Stamina: the Pointal 
efterward becomes a roundiſh Berry, 
hawing one Cell, containing four 
Seeds. BE; | 

The Species are; 

1. SIDEROXYLUM ierme. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Smooth Iron wood. 

2. SIDEROXYLUM fohis lauccola- 
tis ex adverſo fitis. Tron-wood with 


fpear-ſhap'd Leaves growing oppo- 


3. SIDEROXYLUM /prnoſum. Lin, 
Hort. Cliff. Prickly Iron- wood. 

The Wood of theſe Trees being 
very cloſe and ſolid, has given oc- 
caſion for this Name being applied 
to them, it being ſo heavy as to fink 
in Water; and the Title of Iron- 
wood having been apply'd to the 
Wood, by the Inhabitants of the 
Countries where it grows, has occa- 
fion'd the Botaniſts to conſtitute a 
Genus by this Name. But as the 


Characters of the Plants have not 
been ſo well examin'd as could be 


wiſh'd, occaſion'd bytheir not flower- 
ing in Europe, it is very probable, 
that the three Species here mention'd 


may not agree in every Part; as 1 


think the third will not: for in 


ſome dried Samples of the Tree, 


which I have receiv'd from Amcri- 
ca, it appears, that this is Male and 
Female in different Plants, which 


Seaſon. 


freſh Hot- bed. 
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che others are not: but as this plant 


has been joined to them by other 


Botaniſts, I have choſen to continue 
it here, as I have not been able ta 
examine the Characters myſelf. 
Theſe Plants are Natives of warm 
Countries; ſo cannot be preſerv'd in 
England, unleſs they are placed in a 
warm Stove. They are propagated 
by Seeds, when theſe can be pro- 


cured from abroad. Theſe muſt be 


fown in Pots fill'd with rich light 
Earth, and plung'd into a good 
Hot-bed in the Spring, in order to 
get the Plants forward early in the 
When the Plants are fit to 
tranſplant, they ſhould be each put 


into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 


good Earth, and plung'd into a 
In the Winter they 
muſt be plung'd into the Tan-bed 
in the Stove, and treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed ſor 
ſeveral tender Plants from the ſame 
Countries, As the Plants obtain 


Strength, they may be treated more 


hardily, by placing them in the dry 
Stove in the Winter, and giving 
them a greater Share of free Air in 
Summer; but they muſt not be pla- 
ced abroad; for they are too tender 
to live in the open Air in the Sum- 
mer · ſeaſon in England. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts I have 
propagated by - Layers; but theſe 
were two Years before they had 
made good Roots: and ſometimes 
they will take from Cuttings; but 
this is a very uncertain Method of 
propagating them: nor do tie Plants 
ſo rais'd ever grow ſo vigoroully as 
thoſe which come from Seeds; ſo 
that when thoſe can be procur'd, it 
is the beſt Method to propagate 
them. : 

The firſt Sort hath large oval 
Leaves, ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Bay- tree; but ſmoother, and 
blunter at the End. Theſe are pla- 


ced 


but the Leaves continue 
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ced on the Branches without Order; 

as the Branches alſo are produc'd. 

This rarely flowers in England; 
all the 

Vear green. „ 

The ſecond Sort grows more up- 
right and regular; the Leaves, 
which are ſmaller,and more pointed, 
than thoſe of the firſt, are plac'd op- 
poſite on the Branches; and theſe 
continue green through the Year. 

The third Sort has pennated 


Leaves, which are ſomewhat like 


thoſe of the Maſtich-tree; and the 


Branches are armed with Spines, 


which are produc'd in Cluſters, and 
are ſmall. The Leaves of this Tree 
fall off in the Spring, a little before 
the new Leaves appear, when the 
Flowers come out; but it has not 
produc'd any Flowers in Eng/nad. 
SIGESBECKIA. 
The Characters are; 


It hath compound Flowers, which 


hawe an Empalement compos'd of five 
narrow Leaves, which ſpread open, 
and extend beyond the Flower : the 
Hermaphrodite Flowers are tubulous, 
ewhich are plac'd on the Diſt: the 
Female Flowers, which are fituated on 
the Border, are flretched out like a 
Tongue : each of theſe are ſucceeded 
by one oblong narrow black Seed, 
ewhich is incloſed in the Empalement. 
Me have but one Species of this 
Genus; viz. | | 

StoesBECKIA. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Sigeſbeckia, We have no Engli/h 
Name for this Plant : this here 
mention'd was apply'd to it by Dr. 
Linnæus, in Honour to Dr. Sigeſbect, 
who was Profeſſor of Botany at 
Peterſburgh. 

This Plant is an Annual, periſh- 
ing atthe Approach of Winter. The 
Seeds of 1t were brought from the 

Enft-Indies,where it is a troubleſome 
Weed; but in England it will not 


produce ripe Seeds, unleſs the Plants 


' make no great Appearance; there- 


comes a Fruit compos'd of two Hort 
chbanell d Seeds: to which Notes muſt 


Ihe firſt Sort is directed by the 
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are rais d on an Hot - bed, and brought 
forward in the Spring: then they 
may be planted out in warm Bor- 
ders the Beginning of June: and if 
they are ſupply'd with Water in dry 
Weather, they will grow near four 
Feet high, and ſend out'manyBranch-. 

es. The Flowers are produc'd at 
the Extremity of the Shoots, which 
are ſmall, and of a yellow Colour; ſo 


fore it is only preſerv'd in the Gar- 
dens of thoſe Perſons who are curi- 
ous in the Study of Plants. 

 SILAUM, Meadow-ſaxifrage. 
| The Characters are 

It hath a roſe and umbellated 
Flower, conſiſting of [tweral Laces, 
placed circularly; and reſting upon the 
Empalement, which afterward be- 


be added, That the Leaves are very 
narrow, and the Floauers art of a pale- 
yellow Colour. hs 647 
The Species are; 2 
1. SILAUM guibuſdam, flore luteo- 
ho. J. B. Common Meadow ſaxi- 
frage. RES 0 
2. SILAUM guod liguſiieum, feru- 
te folio. It. K H. 1 9 
Saxifrage with the Leaf of Giant- 
fene l. | 25 
3. SILAUM quod liguſticum Creti- 
cum, folio fœniculi, caule nodoſo.Tourn. 
Cor. Boerh. Ind. Candy Meadow- 
ſaxifrage, with a Fenel leaf, and a 
knobby Stalk. | 
4. SILAUM guod liguſticum, cicu- 
te folio, glabrum. Journ. Boerb. Ind. 
alt, Meadow - ſaxifrage, with a 
ſmooth Hemlock-leaf. 
College of Phyſicians to be us'd in 
Medicine: this grows wild in Mea- 
dows, and other moiſt Paſtures, in di- 
vers Parts of England; but the other 
Sorts, not being Natives of this 
Country, are only to be met with in 
| Botanic 


SI 


| 8 
Botanic Gardens; where they are 


preferv'd for the ſake of Variety. 
All theſe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, which may be ſown in Au- 
tumn on a Border of freſh Earth in 
a fhady Situation; and when the 
Plants are come up, they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and, where 
they grow too cloſe, to thin them, 
fo as to leave them about eight or 
ten Inches aſunder ; which may be 
done by hoeing them, in the ſame 
manner as is practis'd for Carrots. 
Theſe Plants will flower and fecd 
the ſecond Summer, and the Roots 
of the three firſtSortswill abide ſome 
Years; but the fourth Sort com- 
monly periſhes ſoon after it has pro- 
. | 
SILER, Seſeli or Sermountain. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath à roſe and umbellated 
Flower, confiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
ewhich are ranged orbicularly, and 


8 weft ou the Empalement, which be- 


comes à Fruit compoſed of two large 

ebling furrowed Seeds, having fulia- 
ecous Ridges on one Side : to theſe 
Notes may be added, That the Lobes of 


te Leaves are large, long, and intire, 


excepting their Extremity, where they 


art ffirhily cut into three Parts. 
The Species are; 


r. StLER montanum majus. Mor. 


EUnhb, Greater Sermountain. 
2. StLER montarum anguſiifolium. 
Park. Narrow-leav'd Sermountain. 
The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine, 
by the Direction of the College of 
Phyſicians. The Seeds of this Sort are 


the Semen Seſeleos of the Shops, which 


enters in Compoſitions; and the 
green Herb is alſo uſed ; for which 
ſome of the People, who ſupply the 
Shops, often impoſe on their Cuſto- 


tranſlating Si ler an Oſier, may afford 
them ſome Pretence. 


The ſecond Sort differs from the 
firſt, in being ſomewhat leſs, and 


having narrow Leaves: this is found 


wild in Auſtria, and the former Sort 
grows on the Alps and Apennines,and 
other mountainous Parts of Italy and 
Spain. . 
Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, on 
a Border of freſh undung'd Earth ; 
and in the Spring, when the Plants 


will appear, theyſhould be kept con- 


ſtantly clear from Weeds; and in very 
dry Weather ſhould be watered, 
which will greatly promote their 
Growth. Where the Plants come 
up too cloſe together, they ſhould be 
thinned, ſo as to leave them three or 
four Inches apart; which will be 
ſufficient room for them the firſt 
Seaſon : and at Michaelmas, when 
their Leaves decay, ſome of the 
Plants, may be carefully taken up, 
ſp as not to cut or break their Roots, 
and tranſplanted into a moiſt ſhady 
Border, about eighteen Inches aſun- 
der, where they may remain for 
Continuance, If theſe Plants thrive 
well, they will produce Seeds the 
ſecond Seaſon ; otherwiſe it will be 
the third Summer before they flow- 


er and feed ; after which the Roots 


will abide many Years, and greatly 
increaſe in their Size, and will pro- 
duce Seeds every Year. T7 
The Culture which theſe Plants 
require, is only to-keep them clear 
from Weeds; and every Spring, juit 
before thePlants put out theirLeaves, 
to dig the Ground between them 
gently, ſo as not to injure their 
Roots; and when their Flower-ſtems 
are advanced, to place ſome Sticks 
down by them, to which their Stems 


| ſhould be faſtened with Baſs, to ſup- 
mers the Mountain Oſier, which, by 


rt them from being broken down 
by Winds; for as thele Stems riſe 


to the Height of four or five Feet, 


10, 


BY 


ſo, when their Umbels of Seeds are | 


formed, which are generally pretty 
large and heavy, they often occaſion 
their Stems falling co the Ground, 
where they are not ſupported. 
Theſe Plants flower the Latter-end 
of June; and their Seeds ripen to- 


ward the Latter-end of Auguſt, or 


the Beginning of September. 
SILIQUA. Jide Ceratonia. 
SILIQUASTRUM. Vide Cercis. 
SILPHIUM, Shrubby Baſtard 
Chryſanthemum, 
The Characters are; 


It hath a compeund Flower, compo » 


| fed of ſeveral Fiorets, which are in- 
cluded in one common ſcaly Empale- 
ment ; thoſe Florets in the Middle be- 


ing Hermaphrodite, which are funneh 


ſhaped, and indented at the Brim : but 
the Border is occupied by Female Fla- 
vets, which compoſe the Rays: the 
Hermaphrodite Flowers are barren ; 


but the Fimale Flowers have each aue 


membranactous Seed ſucceeding them, 
which is ſhut up in the Empalement. 

The Species are; 

1. S1LPHIUM /raticoſum, leucoii 
foliis wiridious & ſplendentious. 
Shrubby Baſtard Chryſanthemum, 
with a green ſhining Stock-gilliflow- 
er-leaf. | | 

2. SILPHIUM fruticoſum, leucoii 


foliis ſericets & wncanis. Shrubby 


Baſtard Chryſanthemum, with a 
white ſilky Stock-gilliflower- leaf. 

3. SILPRIUM fruticoſum anguſii- 
folium & incanum. Shrubby Ba- 
ſtard Chryſanthemum, with a nar- 
row hoary Leaf. 8 
4. Strniuu fruticoſum humile, 
foliis leucoii latioribus minus incanis. 
Dwarf Shrubby Baſtard Chryſanthe- 
mum, with broad Stock gilliflower- 
leaves, which are leſs hoary. 


5. SILPHIUM herbaceum, corone 


felis facie. Baſtard herbaceous Chry- 
ſanthemum, with the 'Appearance 
of Sunflower. 


+ 


Theſe Plants are Natives of A. 
rica: the firſt, third, and fifth Sorts 
I received from South-Carolina; but 
the ſecond Sort, which has been 


long in England, came from Virgi- 
via this grows much taller than eã- 
ther of the other Sorts, riſing to the 


Height of ten or twelve Feet, wick 


many ſlender Branches, which are 
garniſn'd toward their Tops with 


whitiſh filky Leaves: the Flowers | 
are produced at the Ends of the 
Shoots, which are yellow: theſe 


make no great Appearance; ſo that 
the Plant is kept for the ſake of Va- 
riety, more than for its Beauty : this 
is too tender to live in the open Air 
in England; therefore it muſt be kept 


in Pots, and placed in the Green- i 


houſe in Winter, with Myrtles, Olives, 
and the hardier Sorts of Green-houſe 


Plants, where it may have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, 


otherwiſe the Shoots will draw up 


weak, and render the Plants un- 


ſightly: this Sort is apt to put out 
Suckers from the Root, by which it 


may be propagated in plenty; as al- 


ſo by Cuttings, which will eaſily 
take Root, if planted, during any of 
the Summer-months, in a ihady Bor- 


der. "BY . 
The fourth Sort is alſo hardy 


enough to live in the Green-houſe in 
Winter, and may be treated in the 
ſame manner as the former: this 
creeps very much at the Root, and 
ſends up a great Number of young 
Plants, which fill the Pots; which 


ſhould be frequently taken off, ot her- 


wiſe they will draw away the Nou- 
riſhment from the old Plant, and 
ſtar ve it: this Sort ſeliom grows more 
than three or four Feet high, the 
Leaves are broader and greener than 
thoſe of the third Sort, aad are not 


ſo thick. Father P/umier calls this 


Plant Corona folis frute/tens, laurcolæ 
folio, 
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Plants : the Seeds of this Plant were 
ſent me from La Vera Cruz, by the 


late Dr. William Houfiour. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 
firubby Plants, but of humbler 
Growth than either of the former : 


- theſe never riſe above two Feet high 


in England, and produce many 
Branches on every Side the Stem ; 
but do not put out Suckers as the 
two former Sorts : the Leaves of the 


firſt Sort are narrow, and very thick, 


being full of Juice, and covered over 
with a mealy Powder, ſo as to be 
very white: the Flowers are yellow, 
which are produced at the Extremity 
of the Branches; theſe are larger 
than thoſe of the other two Sorts; 
and the Plants growing regular, and 


in leſs Compals, it deſerves a Place 


among other Exotic Plants, 
The Leaves of the firſt Sort are 
much broader, and are very ſuccu- 
lent, of a ſnining-green Colour; the 
Branches of this are ſucculent, and 
never become ſo woody as thoſe of 
the ſecond: the Flowers are ſome- 
what larger; but of the ſame Shape 


and Colour as thoſe of that Sort. 


Theſe Plants grow in South. Caro- 


ina, and alſo in the Babama-Iſlands, 


from whence I have received their 
Seeds ; but theſe are much tenderer 
than the other Sorts; ſo will not live 
through the Winter in England, un- 
leis they are placed in a warm dry 
Green-houſe ; for if they are placed 


in a mo iſt damp Situation, their ſuc- 


culent Branches become mouldy, and 
rot off in Winter; ſo that I have 
always found, that theſe Plants ſuc- 
ceed beſt, when they are placed in a 
dry airy Glaſs caſe, where there is 
Conveniency of Fires, in very cold, 
froſty, or damp Weather, to dry and 
warm the Air. | 

Theſe are propagated by Cuttings 


An, in his Catalogue of American 


91 
during any of the Summer- months; 
but theſe ſhould be planted in Pots, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed, to promote their putting out 
Roots. 5 | 

'The fifth Sort is herbaceous : this 
hath an annual Stalk, and a peren- 
nial Root : the Shoots riſe near three 
Feet high, when they grow in a 
moiſt rich Soil, and produce their 
Flowers at the Top, which are ſha- 
ped like thoſe of theſmall Sunflower: 
theſe appear the Latter-end of Fuly, 
and continue till September : the 


Plants are hardy; ſo will thrive in the 


full Ground, and may be propaga- 
ted by parting of the Roots in O0- 
ter : this grows in Virginia in the 
Woods. 

' Theſe Plants have been ranged 
under the Genus of A/teri/cus, by 
ſome Writers, and by others, under 
that of Corona ſolis; but Dr. Linnæus 
has taken them away from both, 


and conſtituted a Genus for them by 


this Title of Sil⁵phium; therefore T 
have given the Engliſo Name of 
Baſtard Sunflower to it. | 

SINAPI, Muſtard. 

The Characters, are; | 

T he Flower confiſts of four Leawes, 
ewhich are placedin form of a Croſs ; 
out of whoſe Flowwer-cup riſes the 
Pointal, wwhich afterward becomes a 
Fruit or Pod, divided into two Cells 
by an intermediatePartition, to which 
the Valves adhere on both Sides, and 
are filPd with roundiſh Seeds : theſs 
Pods generally end in a fungous Horn, 
containing the like Seeds : to theſe 
Marks muſt be added, An acrid burn= 
ing Taſte, peculiar to Muſtard. | 

The Species are; 

1. SINAP1 filigua latiuſcula gla- 
bra, ſemine ruſo, ſive vulgare, F. B. 
Common or Red Muſtard, | 

2. SINAPI hortenſe, ſemine albo. 
C. B. P. Garden or White Muſtard. 
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3. SixapI Indicum, lactucæ folio. 
Par. Bat. Indian Muſtard, with a 
Lettuce-leaf. 

4. SINAPI 8 præcox, ſemi ne 
zigro, Mor. Hiſt. Early Field Mu- 
ſtard, with a black Seed. 

5. Six Al Hiſpanicum pumilum al- 
um. Juft. R. H. Low white Spa- 
niſb Muſtard. ä 


6. Six API Hiſpanicum, naſturtii fo- 


lio. Int. R. H. Spaniſb Muſtard, 
with a Creſs. leaf. | | 
The firſt Sort is very common in 
the e of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, and 
in many other Places, where the 
Land has been flooded with Water 
for many Years; but upon being 


drained, this Plant comes up in a 


moſt plenteous manner ; which has 
given Occaſion for ſome Perſons to 
imagine, that it was produced ſpon- 
taneouſly without Seeds; but the 
contrary of this has been fully pro- 
ved by ſeveral learned Gentlemen, 
and therefore would be needleſs to 
repeat here; for the Reaſon why 
| theſe Seeds remain good for ſo many 
Years, when cover'd with Water, is, 
becauſe they abound with ſo ſharp 


an Oil, that it prevents the Water 


from prevading its Body; and, being 
kept from the Air, is preſerved from 
Corruption. - 

This Sort is alſo cultivated in Gar- 
dens, as a Sallad-herb, by ſome Per- 
ſons; tho' in general the Sort with 
white Seeds is preferr'd to it for this 
Purpoſe; and in Fields, in divers 
Parts of England, for the ſake of its 
Seeds. The Method of cultivating 

this Plant is, to ſow the Seeds upon 

an open Spot of Ground, which has 


been well dug or plow'd, in the 


Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be hoed, in 
order to deſtroy the Weeds, as alſo 
to cut out the Plants where they are 
too thick, leaving them about ten 


Inches aſunder; for when they are 


left too thick, they draw up weak, 
and the Seeds are never Py large, 
and well nouriſhed; and if the 
Weeds ſhould grow again before the 
Plants have gotten Strength eno 

to bear them down, they muſt 
hoed a ſecond time; after which 


they will require no farther Care, 


until the Seeds are ripe, when the 
Haulm ſhould be cut down, and 
ſpread upon the Ground to dry; but 
it muſt not lie long on the Ground : 
for the Pods will ſoon open, and let 


out the Seeds, efpecially after a 
Shower of Rain, if the Sun ſhines 


warm ; therefore the Seeds ſhould 
be threſh'd out as ſoon as poſſible. 


The ſecond Sort is chiefly culti- | 


vated in Gardens, for a Sallad-herb 
in the Winter-ſeaſon. The Seeds 
of this are commonly ſown very 


thick in Drills, either upon a Warm 


Border, or in very cold Weather 
upon an Hot-bed, with Creſſes, and 
other ſmall Sallad-herbs, which are 
commonly fit for Uſe in ten Days 
.or a Fortnight from ſowing ; for if 
they are large, they are too ſtrong 
to put into Sallads. In order to 
ſave the Seeds of this Plant, a Spot 
of Ground muſt be ſown with it in 
the Spring, which ſhould be mana- 
ged in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer. 

The third Sort may alſo be uſed 
in Sallads, when it is very young, at 
which time it has no difagreeable 
Taſte ; but as it grows large, ſo its 
Strength increaſes, and a certain Bit- 
terneſs, which renders it very diſa- 
greeable. This is very hardy, and, 


when allow'd ſufficient room, will 
ſpredd very far, and produce large 
Leaves. This Sort is eaten by the 
Chineſe, as a boiled Sallad- herb; and 
the Seeds have been frequently 


brought to Europe, for an eſculent 
Herb. 


The 
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l 
The Seeds of the two firſt Species 
are order'd for medicinal Uſe ; but 


the third Sort is feldom cultivated 

for Uſe in England. FD 
The fourth Sort is a pretty com- 7 | 
viſcous Sinapiſtrum from Ceylon, 


mon Weed on arable Lands, in moſt 
Parts of England: this comes up 
early in the Spring, among theCorn; 
fo flowers and ſeeds in May: there- 
fore where it is not weeded out, the 
Seeds will ſeatter long before the 


Corn is ripe, and the Ground will be 
Kock'd with the Weed: the Leaves 


of this Sort are large, and, for the 


moſt part, intire : the Flowers are 


yellow ; and it is generally taken 
for Charlock, by moſt Country-peo- 


e. 

It is from the Seeds of this Sort 
that the Durham Flower of Muſtard- 
ſeed is made; and it is there culti- 
vated for this Purpoſe. 8 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts are pre- 
ſerved in the Gardens of ſome Per- 


ſons, who are curious in Botany, for 
the ſake of Variety; but they are 


not cultivated for Uſe. 
SIN APIST RUM, Baſtard Mu- 


The Characters are; 

The Flower confiſts of Four Leaves, 
avhich are plactd in form of a Croſs, 
But are erecbid: under theſe Petals 
are placed fix Stamina, which occupy 
the under Part of the Flower ; out of 
ewhoſe Floaber- cup riſes the Pointal ; 
evhich afterward becomes a cylindri- 


cal Pod, with two Valves, and fill'd 


auh roundiſh Seeds. 
The Species are; 


1. Six APIsTRUu Idicum fenta- 
phyllum, flore carneo, minus non ſpino- 


fum, H. L. Indian five-leav'd Si- 
napiſtrum, with a fleſh - colour'd 
Flower, and not prickly. | 

2. SINAPISTRUM Zgypriatum he- 
praphyllum, fiore carnco, mogus ſpino- 


ſum. H. L. Greater prickly ſeven- 


HS 
leav'd Egyptian Sinapiſtrum, with 2 
fleſh-colour'd Flower. 5 
3. SINAPISTRUM Zeylanicum tri- 


Phyllum & pentaphyllum viſcoſum fore 


awo. Boer b. Three and five-leav'd 


with a yellow Flower. 

4. SINAPISTRUM Lufftanicum tri- 
phyllum, flare rubro, filiguis cornicula- 
tis. H. L. Three-leav'd Portagal 
Sinapiſtrum, with an horned Pod. 

5. SINAPISTRUM Orientale tri- 
phyllum, ornithopodii filiquis. Journ. 
Cor. Three-leav'd Eaſtern Sinapi- 


ſtrum, with Birds-foot-pods. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 
very common in Jamaica, Barbados, 
and other warm Countries in the 
We/?- Indies; but the third Sort I 
received from Dr. Boerhaave, who 
had it from Ceylon, with many other 
curious Seeds. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved as Cu- 
riofities by thoſe who delight in Bo- 
tanic Studies ; but as they are not 


verybeautiful, nor of any great Uſe, 
they are rarely cultivated in other 


Gardens. They are annual Plants, 
which periſh ſoon after their Seeds 


areripe; and in Zrg/ard muſt be 
raiſed in an Hot-bed in the Spring; 


and when the Plants have acquired 
Strength, they ſhould be planted in- 
to Pots, and managed as hath been 
directed for the Female Balſamines ; 
to which Article the Reader is di- 
fired to turn, to avoid Repetition. In 
July theſe Plants may be placed in 


the open Air, at which time theywill 


flower ; and in September their Seeds 
will ripen 3; when they ſhould be 
gather'd, and preſerv'd in their Pods, 
until the Seaſon for fowing them. 
The fourth and fifth Sorts will 
thrive in the open Air; ſo the Seeds 
of this may be ſown on a Bed of 
light Earth in ril, where the Plants 
are to remain; and will require no 
other 
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other Culture, but to keep them 


clear from Weeds: in June they 
will lower, and the Seeds will ripen 


in Auguſt ; and the Plants will ſoon 


after periſh. 
SISARUM, Skirret. 
The Characters are; 
It produces its Flowers in an Um- 


bel, which conſiſt of ſeveral Leaves 


placed circularly, and expand in form 


of a Roſe : the Empalement afterward 
becomes a Fruit, compoſed of two nar- 
row Seeds, that are gibbous and fur- 
roau'd on one Side, but plain on the 
other: to theſe Marks muſt be added, 
That the Roots are ſhaped like long 


Turneps, and are joined to one Head. 


Me have but one Species of this 
Plant; vix. | 
Si1$ARUM Germanorum. C. B. P. 
Skirret. 1 85 | 
This is ane of the wholſomeſt and 
moſt nouriſhing Roots that is culti- 
vated in Gardens; and yet it is at 
preſent very rare to meet with it in 


the Gardens near London: what may 
have been the Cauſe of its not being 


more commonly cultivated, I can't 
imagine, ſince there are many Kit- 


chen-gardens which are proper for 


this Plant. 1 

It may be propagated two ways; 
viz. either by ſowing the Seeds, or 
planting the Slips. The former Me- 
thod is what I would chiefly recom- 
mend ; becauſe the Roots which 
come from Seeds are much larger 
than thoſe produced from Off-ſets, 
and are much tenderer. The Sea- 
ſon for ſowing the Seed 1s in the 
Beginning of April, and upon a moiſt 


rich Soil, which ſhould be well dug 


and looſened; and being laid level, 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown thereon, 
and then trod in, after the common 


Method of ſowing Radiſhes, raking. 


the Ground over them ſmooth. 
In May the Plants will come up, 
at which time the Ground ſhould be 
You. III. | 
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hoed over, as is practiſed for Carrots, 
to deſtroy the Weeds, and to cut 
out the Plants where they are too 
cloſe, leaving them the firſt Hoeing 
about three Inches aſunder; but at 
the ſecond Hoeing, which ſhould be 
performed about a Month after the 
firſt, they ſhould be cut out to fix 
Inches apart at leaſt, obſerving to 
cut down all the Weeds; and, du- 
ring the Summer-ſeaſon, the Weeds 
ſhould be diligently hoed down, as 
faſt as they are produc'd; for if 
theſe Plants are ſtifled by Weeds, 


Ec. they ſeldom come to good. 


When their Leaves are deca; d, 
their Roots may be taken up for 
Uſe; but this ſhould be done only 
as they are wanted ; for if they are 
kept long above-ground, they will 
be good for little. The Leaves com- 
monly decay in October; ſo that from 
that time, till the Beginning of 
March, when they begin to ſhoot 
again, they arein Seaſon ; but after 
they have ſhot forth green Leaves, 
the Roots become fticky, and are 
not ſo good. | 

The Method of propagating this 
Plant from Off-ſets is as follows : 
About the Latter-end of February, 
or Beginning of March, you ſhould 


dig a moiſt rich Spot of Ground, in 


S1ze proportionable to the Quantity 
of Plants intended ; then you ſhould 
carefully dig up the 61d Roots, from 
which you ſhould flip off all the Off- 
ſets, preſerving their Buds on the 
Crown of each intire; after this 
you ſhould open a Drill croſs the 
Spot of Ground with a Spade, in a 
ſtrait Line, about eight or nine 
Inches deep; into which you ſhould 
place the Off- ſets, about fix Inches 
apart, as upright as poſſible; then 


fill the Drill up again with the Earth 


which came out of it; and at a Foot 
Diſtance from the firſt, make another 
Trench, laying the Off ſets therein, 
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as before; and ſo continue the Drills 
at a Foot Diſtance, thro' the whole 
Spot of Ground; and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove verydry,it will be proper 


to water them until they bave taken 
Root in the Ground; after which 
they will require no other Care, but 
to keep the Weeds conſtantly de- 


ſtroyed as they are produced, in the 


manner before directed for the ſeed- 
ling Plants; and when their Leaves 
decay, they will be fit for Uſe, as 
before ; but after any of theſe Roots 
have ſeeded, they are ſticky, and 


good for nothing; ſo that the Off-ſets. 


ſhould never be taken from Plants 
more than one Year old. | 

SISYMBRIUM, Water-creſles. 

The Charaers are; 9 

I hath a Flower compoſed of four 
Leawes, which are placed in form of 
a Croſs ; out of <rhoſe Empalement 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is di- 
wided into tauo Cells, by an interme- 
diate Partition; to which the Valyes 
adhere on both Sides, and furniſhed 
ewith Seeds that are roundiſo : to theſe 
Marks muſt 
evhole Appearance of the Plants is pe- 
culiar to the Species of this Genus. 

The Species are; | 
 1.S1SYMBRIUM aguaticum. Matth. 
Common Water-creſſes. | 

2. SISYMBRIUM aguaticum, foliis 
minoribus, precocius, Raii Syn. Early- 
flowering Water-creſſes, with ſmall- 
er Leaves. 

3. SISYMBRIUM aquaticum, ra- 
pbani folio, filiqua breviori. Inſt. R. 
H. Woater-radiſh. 

4. SISYMBRIUM aguaticum, foliis 
in profundas lacinias diæiſis, ſiligua 
grewiori. Int. R. H. Water-radiſh 
with deeply jagged Leaves. 

5. SISYMBRIUM palaufire repens, 
nafaurtii folio, Taf. > AP - ater- 
rocket. 

6, SISYMERIUM palzſire ming:, 


be added, That the 
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Aligua aſpera. Inſt. R. H. The leſt- 


er Marſh-rocket, with a rough Pod. 
7. SISYMBRIUM erucæ folio gla- 
bro, fore luteo. Inſt. R. H. Common 
Winter- creſs. 8 | 
8. SISYMBRIUM erucæ folio gla- 
bro, fore pleno. Inſt. R. H. Winter- 
creſs with a double Flower. | 
9. SISYMBRIUM eruce folio gla- 
bro, minus & præcocius. Inſt. R. H. 
Small early-flowering Winter- rocket 
IO. SISYMBRIUM eruce folio af- 
pero, flore luteo. Inſt. R. H. Win- 
ter- creſs with a rough Rocket-leaf, 
and a yellow Flower. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts of Wa- 
ter - creſſes grow promiſcuouſly in 
ſtanding Waters in moſt Parts of 
England, and are indifferently ga- 
thered for Uſe. Theſe Plants have 
of late Years been generally uſed as 
Sallad-herbs in the Spring of the 
Year, and are by many People pre- 
ferr'd to all other Sorts of Sallads, 
for the agreeable warm bitter Taſte ; 
and being accounted an excellent 
Remedy for the Scurvy, and ta 
cleanſe the Blood, as alſo a good 
Diuretic, they have generally ob- 
tained with moſt People. Theſe are 
generally gathered in the Ditches, 
and in other ſtanding Waters near 
London, to ſupply the Markets; but 
whoever hath a mind to cultivate 
them, may eaſily do it, by taking 
ſome of the Plants from the Places 
of their natural Growth, early in the 
Spring, being careful to preſerve 
their Roots as intire as poſhble, and 
plant them into Mud, and then let 
the Water in upon them by degrees. 
When oy have taken Root, they 
will ſoon flouriſh, and ſpread over a 
large Compaſs of Water: they 
ſhould not be cut the firſt Seaſon, 
but ſuffered to run to Seed, which 
will fall into the Water, and furniſh 
a ſufficient Supply of Plants after- 
ward, | 
Bot 
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But where the Water is ſo deep, 
that it will not be eaſy to plant them, 


the beſt Method will be to get a 
Quantity of the Plants, juſt as their 


Seeds are ripening, and throw them 


on the Surface of the Water, where 


they are deſign'd to grow; and their 


Seeds will ripen, and fall to the 
Bottom, where they will take Root, 
and produce a Supply of the Plants. 
Theſe Plants produce Seed the Lat- 
ter- end of June, or the Beginning of 


July, which is the proper Time for 
this Work. 5 


The third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth 


Sorts are Water- plants, which grow | 


in ſtanding Waters; but are not ad- 
mitted into Gardens, except for the 
ſake of Variety. | | 

The ſeventh and ninth Sorts grow 
wild on dry Banks in ſeveral Parts 


of England : theſe were formerly 


uſed as a Winter Sallad; but ſince 
there have been a great Number of 


other Herbs introduced into the 


Englih Gardens, they have been in- 


tirely rejected. Theſe may be pro- 


pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe; and 


When the Plants are come up, they 


ſhould be hoed, to ſeparate them 
where they are too cloſe, as alſo to 
deſtroy the Weeds, which 1s all the 
Culture they require. The Sum- 


mer following they will produce 
Seed, and the Plants periſh ſoon af- 


ter. But if the Seeds are permitted. 
to ſcatter, the Plants will come up, 
and become troubleſome Weeds, 
The eighth Sort isa Variety of the 
ſeventh, which accidentallyaroſe from 
Seeds ; and is preſerved in ſome cu- 
rious Gardens, for having a double 
Flower. This is propagated by part- 


ing the Roots; ſo that in order to 


preſerve the Kind, the Plants ſhould 
not be ſuffered to ſend forth too 


many Flower ſtems, leſt they ſhould 
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exhauſt the Root too much to ſend 
forth any Side - heads for parting. 
The beſt time to tranſplant and part 


theſe Roots is at Michaelmas, when 


they ſhould be planted into a Bed or 
Border of freſh undunged Earth, in 
an open Expoſure. 


The tenth Sort is very like the 


ſeventh, from which it differs in 
having a rough Leaf; but may be 
cultivated in the ſame manner ; tho? 


theſe are rarely allowed a Place in 


any Gardens, unleſs for the ſake of 
Variety. | 
SI:YRINCHIUM, Spaniſb Nut. 
The Characters are; 


{ hath a Flower reſembling the. 


Iris, from which it differs in having 


@ double Root, one lying over the other, 
after the ſame manner as thoſe of the 


Crocus and Gladiolus, 
The Species are 5 

I. SISYRINCHIUM mmajus, fore lu- 
tea macula notato. C. B. P. Greater 
Spaniſh Nut, with a Flower mark'd 
with a yellow Spot. 

2. SISYRINCHIUM #1ajus, fore al- 
ba macula notato. C. B. P. Greater 
Spani/o Nut, with a Flower mark'd 
with a white Spot. 

3. SISYRINCHLUM medium. C. B. 
P. Middle Sraniſb Nut. 


4. SISYRINCHIUM Creticum mon- 


tanum, anguti//imo folio. Journ. Cor. 


Mountain Siſyrinchium of Candy, 
with a very narrow Leaf. 

. SISYRINCHIUM Africanum, ſo- 
liis longiſſimis, fore albo, radice we- 
nenata. African Siſyrinchium, with 
very long Leaves, a white Flower, 
and a poiſonous Root. | 

'The three firſt Sorts grow wild in 


Portugal and Spain, where the Roots 


are ſought after, and dug up by 
Children, and the Shepherds, who 
eat them, as alſo the Hogs; for they 
are ſweet, and in Taſte reſemble the 
Earth-nut. The fourth Sort was 
4 | 
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diſcovered in the Iſland of Crete by 


Dr. Tournefort, who ſent it to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by the 
Curious, for the ſake of Variety ; 
for they make no great Appearance: 
the time of their flowering is com- 
monly in Nay, or the Beginning of 
June, about the ſame time with the 
Bulbous Iris : the Flowers come out 
alternately from their Sbeaths or 
Coverings, after the manner of the 
Iris; ſo that there is ſeldom more 
than one Flower open upon each 
Stalk at one time; but they 
ſucceed each other ; for there are 
commonly four or five Flowers pro- 
duced on each Stalk, when the 
Roots are ſtrong: theſe Flowers are 


in ſome of a fine blue Colour, ſpot- 
ted with yellow; and in other Sorts 


they are of a pale- purple Colour, 
ſpotted with White : but the Flow- 
ers ſeldom continue a whole Day 


open; but cloſe up when the Sun is 


warm. 


The four firſt Sorts are bardyPlants, | 


which are multiplied by Off. ſets, and 
may be treated in the ſame manner 
as the Bulbous Iris; to which the 
Reader is deſired to turn; Where 
there are full Directions exhibited, 
both for the propagating them by 


Off- ſets and Seeds; with which Ma- 


nagement theſe Flowers may be 
cultivated. 

The fifth Sort was brought from 
Africa, where the Inhabitants uſe 


the Root to fuddle the Fiſh in the 


Rivers, in order to catch them in 
plenty. The green Leaves of this 
Sort are poiſonous ; for as a Tub of 
theſe Plants, which were bringing 
to England, was plac'd on the Deck 
of the Ship, ſome Hogs, getting to 
it, eat down all the Leaves; which 
ſwelled two of the Hogs, and killed 
them. 

1 ks Plant, being 2 Native * a 
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warm Country, is too tender to live in 
this Climate, unleſs it is preſerved 
in a good Stove ; for which Reaſon 
the Roots ſhould be planted into Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove ; Which if it is preſerved in a 
kindly Warmth, the Roots will 
greatly multiply. The Leaves of 
this Sort die away in Winter, and 


new ones ariſe in the Spring: where- 


fore the beſt time to tranſplant the 
Roots is, juſt before they put out new 


Leaves, which is commonly in the 


Beginning of April; at which time 
Gy Bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred up, 
and renewed with ſome freſh Tan; 
and the Pots muſt be plunged again, 
and frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter in warm Weather ; which will 
make them grow very vigorous : but 
during the Winter-ſeaſon, while the 


Leaves are decay'd, they muſt not 


have much Wet, leſt it rot the 
Roots. Altho' this Plant thrives 
very well in England, yet it has 
but once flowered here; and then 
but one Flower appeared, which ſoon 
decayed. 

SIUM, Water- parſnep. 

The Characters are: 

It hath a roſe-jhaped umbellated 

Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, 


cohich are commonly equal, and 


placed orbicularly, refling upon the 


Empalement; which afterward be- 


comes a roundiſh Fruit, compoſed of 
two Seeds, which are gibbous and - 
urrowed on one Side, but plain on the 
ot her: to theſe Notes muſt be addea, 
That the Leaves are joined together, 
and adhere to the Rib, with an cad 
Lobe at the End. 
The Species are; 

1. Stun Azium palu ire, for 
liis oblangis. C. B. P. Water: parſ- 
nep, with oblong Leaves. 

2. Stun ambellatum repens. Ger. 
Emac, Creeping Water-parinep. 

3. DIUM 
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3. wm latifolium. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd Water- parſnep. 

4. Sium paluſtre alterum, foliis 
ſerratis. Inſt. R. H. Another Wa- 
ter- parſnep, with ſawed Leaves. 
F. Sium foliorum conjugationibus 
laciniatis. Inſt. R. H. Water-parſ- 
nep with the Wings of the Leaves 
Jagged. : 

6. Stun agquaticum, ad alas ori- 
dum. Mor. Umb. Water parſnep 
with Flowers growing at the Wings 


of the | caves. 


7. StUM minimum umbellatum, fo- 
lis wariis. Pluk. Alm, The leaſt 
Water-parſnep, with-variable Leaves, 
8. Stun alterum, oluſatri facie. 
Lob. Icon. Long -leav'd Water- 
hemlock. | 
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vent any Miſchief which may hap- 


9. Stun arvenſe, five ſegetum. Inſt. 


R. H. Corn-parſley or Hone wort. 


10. Stun aromaticum, Siſon offici- 


narum. Irſt. R. H. Stone parſley, 


or Cerman Amomum. 


The firſt, ſecond, third, ſeventh, 
and eighth Sorts grow pretty com- 
mon in Ditches, Ponds, and other 
ſanding Waters, in divers Parts of 


England; but are not cultivated, be- 


cauſe they will not live on dry 
Ground. The ſecond Sort is di- 
reed to be uſed in Medicine by the 
College of Phyficians, and is eſteem - 


ed very good in ſcrophulous Caſes. 
The firſt Sort is by ſome People miſ- 


taken for Water-creſſes, and is 
ſometimes gathered as ſuch, and 
eaten, tho* they are very differnt 
Plants. © 

The eighth Sort is a very poiſon- 
ous Plant, which was by Dr. Wepfer 


taken for the Hemlock of the An- 


tients; who has written a Treatiſe of 
this Plant, in which he has mention- 
ed a Number of Inſtances of the 
noxious Quality thereof: ſo that 
it ſhould be extirpated from Places 
near Habitations, in order to pre- 


pen by Perſons uſing it thro' Igno- 
rance. 


The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts 


grow in ſtanding Waters in France, 
Germany, and ſome. other Parts of 
Europe; but are not Natives of this 
Country, Theſe are ſometimes pre- 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens, for Va- 
riety-ſake; and are not uſed in Me- 
dicine. 

The ninth and tenth Sorts grow 
on dry Banks, and under Hedges, 
in ſeveral Parts of England; but are 
rarely cultivated in Gardens. The 
ninth Sort has been by ſome Writers 


greatly eſteemed for diſcuſſing hard 


Swellings of the Face; which by 
ſome Country - people are called 
Hones ; wherefore the Name of 
Honewort was given to this Plant, 
on account of that Quality, The 


Seeds of the tenth Sort are uſed in 


Medicine, as one of the leſſer warm 
Seeds. This is called Amomum by 
the Germans, tho' it is not what the 
Antients meant by that Name. 

All theſe Sorts may be cultivated. 


by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 


Autumn ſoon after they are ripe : 
thoſe Sorts which grow in ſtanding 
Waters, muſt be ſcattered into ſuch. 
Places ; but the other Sorts may be. 
ſown on a ſhady Border, where the 
Plants will come up in the Spring, 
and require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds; and 
where they grow too cloſe together, 
to thin them, fo as to allow them 
room to grow. 


and Seeds; ſoon after which the 
Roots will periſh, | 
SMALLAGE. Jide Apium. 
SMILAX, Rough Bindweed. 
The Characters are; 
The Ficwer conſiſts of ſeveral 
Lrawes, awhich are placed circulurly. 


1 and 


The ſecond Vear 
theſe Plants will produce Flowers 
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end expand in form of a Roſe, whoſe 
Pointal afterward becomes a Fruit, 
or ſoft roundiſh Berry, containing 
oval. ſhaped Seeds. 
The Species are; 


I. SMILAX aſpera, fructu rubente. 


C. B. P. Rough Bindweed, with a 


red Fruit. 


2. SMILAX wviticulis aſperis, foliis 


longis anguſtis mucronatis læwvibus, 
euriculis ad baſim rotundioribus. Pluk. 
Phyt. Rough Bindweed, with long 
narrow - pointed ſmooth I. eaves, 
having round Ears at the Baſe. 

3. SMILAX wiliculis aſperis, Virgi- 
niana, folio hederaceo lewi, Zarza 
nobiliſſima nobis. Pluk. Phyt. Rough 
Virginian Bindweed, with a ſmooth 
Ivy-leaf, commonly called Zarza- 
parilla. 

4. SMILAX Orientalis, larmentis 
aculeatis, altiſimas arbores ſcandenti- 
bus, foliis non ſpinofis. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern rough Bindweed, with 
prickly Shoots, and ſmooth Leaves. 

5. SMILax lewis, lauri folio, bac- 
cis nigris. Catch. Hi. Nat. Carol. 
Smooth Bindweed, with a Bay-leaf, 
and black Berrics. 

6. SMILAx non ſpinoſa humilis, fo- 
liis ariſtolochiæ, baccis rubris. Cateſb. 
Hiſt. Nat. Car. Dwarf {ſmooth 
Bindweed, with a Birthwort - leaf, 
and red Berries. 

7. SMILAX bryonie nigræ Hollis, 
caule ſpinoſo, baccis nigris, Cateſb. 
Hiſt. Nat. Carol. Bindweed with 
black Bryony-leaves, a prickly Stalk, 
and black Berries. 

8. SMiLax (æroliniana, fipite 
guadrato leni, folits anguſtis aſperis, 
aàuriculis ad baſim anguloſis. Plus. 
Phyt. Carolina Bindweed, with 
ſquare ſmooth Shoots, and ro:gh 
narrow Leaves, which have cornered 
Ears at their Baſe. | 

. SMILAX foliis latis, in margine 
ſpinofir, Caroliniana, flipite leni qua- 


* ato. Pluk, 9. 


Carolina Bind- | 


S M 
weed, with broad Leaves, having 
Spines on their Edges, and a ſmooth 
ſquare Shoot. 


10. SMILAX aſpera Bermudenſas, 
grandioribus foliis cordiformibus, ra- 


dice ſurculgſa. Pluk. Phyt, Rough 
Bindweed of Bermudas, with larger 
heart-ſhaped Leaves, and a Root full 
of Shoots. | 

11. SMILAX claviculata, hederæ 
folio, tota lawvis, e Terra Mariana. 
Pluk. Phyt. Smooth Bindweed, with 
Tendrils, and an Ivy - leaf, from 
Maryland. 

I 2. SMILAX viticulis aſperis, Vir- 
giniana, foliis anguſtis læwibus, nullis 
auriculis prædita. Pluk, Phyt. Vir- 
ginian Bindweed, with rough Shoots, 
and ſmooth narrow Leaves, * 
no Ears. 

13. SMILAX Vi irginiana, ſpinis in- 
nocuis armata, latis canellæ foliis, 
radice arundinacea craſſa & carnoſa. 
Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Bindweed, 
armed with innocent Spines, broad 
Cinnamon-leaves, and a thick fleſhy 
Root, call'd baſtard CHina. 

14. SMILAX Americana Izwis, 
canellæ foliis, baccis rubris. Smooth 
American Bindweed, with Cinna- 
mon-leaves, and red Berries. 

Is. SMILAX aſpera Americana, 
ariſiclochiee foliis longioribus, ad ba- 
fem auriculatis. Rough American 
Bindweed, with longer Birthwort- 
leaves, with Ears at their Baſe, whoſe _ 
Root is the Zarzaparilla of the 
Shops. | 

16. SMILAXR Americana lewis, 
tamni folio, clawiculis longioribus 
donato. Smooth American Bind- 
weed, with a black Bryony-leaf, 
ſcnding forth long Tendrile. 

17. SMILAX Americana 2 la- 
tiſimo folio, auriculis ad baſim ro- 
tundioribus. Smooth an ee Bind- 
weed, with a very broad Leaf, hav- 
Ing round Ears at the Baſe. 

18, SMILAaX wnifulia humillimg. 
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PM 
In. R. H. The loweſt Bindweed or 
One- blade. 5 
Iheſe Plants are preſerved in the 
Gardens of ſuch as are curious in Bo- 
tany, for their Variety; but there is 
no great Beauty or Uſe in them; ſo 
that they are not very commonly 
cultivated in other Gardens. | 
'The fourth Sort here mentioned 
was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant. This is a very rambling 
Plant, which climbs up Trees, and 
riſes to a great Height in the Places 
of its natural Growth; but is an 
humbler Plant in this Country. 'This 
may be propagated by Seeds, or from 
Off-ſets taken from the old Roots; 
and is hardy enough to live in the 
open Air in this Country, provided 
It is planted under Trees, where it 
may be a little protected in Win- 
we | 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fifth, 
fixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, ele- 
venth, twelfth, and thirteenth Sorts 
are Natives of Carolina, Virginia, 
and the other Northern Parts of 
America, where they grow in the 


Woods in the greateſt Shade. Theſe 


may alſo be propagated by Seeds, or 

Off. ſets from the old Roots, as the 
former. Moſt of theſe Plants are 
Preſerved in Pots in the Gardens of 
the Curious ; but they will endure 
the Cold of our Winters in the open 
Air very well, and may be rendered 
ornamental by planting them under 
Trees in Wilderneſs-quarters, where 
they will fill up and cover the 
Ground; and may be diſpoſed ſo as 
to make an agreeable Variety. Theſe 
Plants require a Soil rather moiſt 
than dry; and if it be tolerably 
light, they will thrive much better 
than in a very ſtrong one. 

The tenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
ſixteenth, and ſeventeenth Sorts are 
Natives of the warmer Parts of Ame- 
rica; ſo are more tender than either 
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of the former. Theſe Sorts were 


diſcovered at Campechy by Mr. Robert 
Millar, Surgeon, who ſent Samples 
of them to England; the Root of the 
fifteenth Sort is the Zarzaparilla, 
which is directed by the College of 
Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine. - 

Theſe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds or Ofi-ſeis, in the ſame man- 


near as thoſe before-mentioned ; but 


theſe muſt be preſerved in Pots, and 
ſheltered in Winter, otherwile they 
will not live in this Country. As 


theſe Plants rarely produce Seeds 111 


England, they are commonly in- 
creaſed by parting their Roots; the 
beſt time for doing of this is in 
March, juſt before they ſend forth 

new Shoots from their Roots; for al- 
though the old Shoots abide; and re- 


tain their Leaves throughout the 
Year, yet there are every Spring new 


Shoots ſent forth from their Roots, 
which come up like the ſmall Shoots 
of Aſparagus, with a naked Stem; 
but afterward they ſend forth Side- 
branches, which are beſet with 
Leaves. Some of theſe Sorts great- 
ly multiply by their creeping Roots, 
which will extend to a great Diſtance, 
provided they are not confin'd; but 
when they extend their Roots very 
far, they ſeldom produce very ſtrong 
Shoots; nor do they make ſo good 
an Appearance as when they grow 
cloſe and thick. 

When the Seeds of theſe Plants 
are obtained from abroad, they ſnould 
be ſown in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot - bed, obſerving to water the 
Earth frequently to keep it moiſt; 
becauſe the Seeds, being hard, will 
not vegetate without a conſiderable 
Share of Moiſture; and many times 
remain in the Ground a whole Year, 
before they grow; ſo that if the 
Plants do not come up the firſt Sea- 
ſon, the Pots ſhoald be kept clean 
„ from 
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from Weeds all the Summer; and in 


Winter they ſhould be ſheltered from 
Froſt under a common Frame; the 
following Spring they muſt be again 
plunged into the Hot-bed, which 
will bring the Plants up very ſoon. 
When the Plants are come up, they 


muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 


Weeds, and frequently watered in 
warm Weather; and toward the 
End of May they ſnould be enured to 
the open Air by degrees; and in June 
they may be removed out of the Bed, 
and placed abroad in a ſheltered Si- 
tuation, where they ſhould remain 
till the Froſt comes on in Autumn; 
when they muſt be removed into 


| Shelter. Theſe Plants ſhould remain 


untranſplanted in the Seed-pots, till 


the following Spring, when they. 
ſhould be turned out of the Pots, and 


carefully ſeparated : the tender Sorts 
ſhould be planted in Pots fill'd with 
freſh Earth ; and if they are plunged 
into a very temperate Hot-bed, it 
will cauſe them to take new Root 
very ſoon, and greatly ſtrengthen 
the Plants. But the hardy Kinds 
may be planted abroad under 


Trees, where (if they are kept clear 
from Weeds, until they have obtain - 


ed ſufficient Strength to overbear the 
Weeds) they will make an agreeable 
Variety, amongſt other hardy Wood- 
plants. 

The eighteenth Sort dies to the 
Root every Vear, and riſes in the 
Spring: it is a very humble Plant, 


ſeldom riſing above four Inches high: 


this increaſes by its creeping Root; 
ſor it rarely produces Seeds in this 
Country. It is a very hardy Plant, 
and grows in Woods; but it is not 
a Native of England. I obſerved it 
growing plentitully in a Wood near 
the Hague, in a moiſt light ſandy 
Soil; fo that whoever would culti- 
vate this Plant, ſhonld plant it in 
ſuch Situations, Ihe beſt time to 
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tranſplant this Plant is in the Au- 
tumn, when the Leaves are decay'd. 

SMYRNIUM, Alexanders. 
The Charagers are; | 

The Fhwers are produced in Um- 
bels, confiſting ef ſeveral Leaves, 
avhich are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe: theſe reſt up- 
on the Empalement, which afterward 
becomes an almoſt globular Fruit, com- 
poſed of tauo pretty thick Seeds, ſome- 
times ſhaped like a Creſcent, gibbous, 
and fireak'd on one Side, and plain on 
the other, 

The Species are 

I.SMYRNIUM. Matth. Common 
Alexanders. . 

2. Sur RRIUM peregrinum, rotun- 
ao folio, C. B. P. Foreign Alex- 
anders, with a round Leaf. 

3. SMYRN!UM peregrinum, folis 
oblongo. C. B. P. Foreign Alexan- 
ders, with an oblong Leaf. 

4. SM*YRNIUM Creticum, paludapii 
foliis. T. Car. Candy Alexanders, 
with a Smallage-leaf. | 

The firſt of theſe Sorts (which is 
that order'd by the College for me- 
dicinal Uſe) grows wild in divers 
Parts of England, and at preſent is 
ſeldom cultivated in Gardens; tho 
formerly it was greatly uſed in the 
Kitchen, before Celery was ſo much 
cultivated, which hath taken place 
of Alexanders, in moſt Peoples Opi- 
nion. The other Sorts are preſerv- 
ed in Botanic Gardens for Variety; 
but may either of them be cultivated 
for the Uſe of the Kitchen. The 


ſecond Sort is much preferable to 


the firſt for blanching, as I have 
tried ; and will be tenderer, and not 
quite ſo ſtrong. 285 

All theſe Plants may be propaga- 
ted by ſowing their Seeds upon an 
open Spot of Ground in Auguſt, as 
ſoon as they are ripe; for if they are 
preſerved till Spring, they often mil- 


carry, or at leaſt do not come op un- 


til 
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til the ſecond Vear; whereas thoſe fed this to be the ſame with Father 
ſown in Autumn rarely fail of ceming Plumier's Genus of Rivina ; ſo he 
up ſoon afterChri/tmas,and wil' make has applied Plumier's Title to theſe 
much ſtronger Plants than the other. Plants; and acuſes Plumier of make- 
In the Spring theſe Plants ſhould ing a Blunder in his Figure, in put- 
be hoed out, ſo as to leave them ten ting eight S/amina to each Flower 3 
Inches or a Foot apart each Way; whereas theſe Plants have but four: 
and, during the following Summer, but the Miſtake is Linzeus's; for the 
they muſt be conſtantly cle rd from Flowers of Plumier's Wii have 
Weeds, which, if permitted to grow eight Stamina; but thoſe Plants are 
amongſt them, will draw thank up very different from theſe of the So- 
ſlender, and render them good for lanoides. 
little. In February following the Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
Plants willl ſhoot up again vigo- warmer Farts of America, from 
rouſly; at which time the Earth whence their Seeds have been 
muſt be drawn up to each Plant, to brought into Europe; and the Plants 
blanch them; and in three Weeks are now become pretty common in 
after, they will be fic for Uſe; when the Gardens of the Curious. They 
they may be dug up, and the white are propagated by Seeds, which 
Part preſerved, which may be ſtew'd, ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed early 
and eaten as Celery. in the Spring; and when the Plants 
SNAP-DRAGON. Vide Antir- are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 


rhinum. planted each into a ſeparate ſmall 
SNEEZEWORT. Fide Ptar- Pot fill'd with freſh light Earth, and 


mica. plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
SNOWDROP. Vid Galanthus. Tanners Bark. obſerving to ſhade 
SOLANOIDES, | Baſtard Nog them from the Sun, until they have 
ſhade. taken new Root ; after which time 
The Chara ers are; they muſt have a large Share of Air 
Tt hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, con- admitted to them in warm Weather, 
ſifting of five Leaves, whoſe Pointal and they muſt be conſtantly wateredz 
afterward becomes a roundiſh Fruit, when the Plants have obtained 
bawing one hard Sced, which is c- Strength, they ſhould be enured to 
wer'd with a thin Pulp, ſo as to have bear the open Air by degrees; and 
the Appearance of a Berry, in June they ſhould be ſhifted into 
The Species are; larger Pots, and xemoved either into 
I. SOLANOIDES Americana, cir- the Stove, or an airy Glaſs - caſe, 
ceæ folits caneſcentibus. Tourn. Ame- where they may have a large Share 
ricanSolanoides, with hoary Inchan- of Air in warm Weather ; and if 
ters-nightſnhade- leaves. they are duly watered, they will 
2. Sol AxoipEs Americana, cir- thrive, and produce Flowers in Fu- 
ctæ foliis glabris. Journ. Americas H, and their Fruit will ripen in Sep- 
Solanoides with ſmooth W tember; but there will be a Succeſſion 
nightſnade leaves. of Flowers and Fruit all the Winter, 
This Genus of Plants was efta- provided the Plants are preſerved in 
bliſhed by Dr. Tournefort ; the Cha- a moderate Temperature of Heat; 
racters of which are publiſh'd in the fo that the Fruit of theſe Plants af- 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at ford an agreeable Variety in the 
Paris; but Dr. Liunc ui has N Stove in Winter ; for being of a 


bright 


1 
bright red Colour, and growing in 
long Bunches, they malte a fine Ap- 
pearance. Theſe Plants will abide 
ſeveral Years, and produce plenty of 
Flowers and Fruit : but they ſhould 


conſtantly remain in Shelter; for if 


they are expoſed in Summer, they 
will loſe their large Leaves, and ap- 

ſtinted ; nor will the Fruit con- 
tinue on the Plants; ſo that the beſt 
way is, to let them remain always 
in the Stove, giving them a large 
Share of Air in Summer, which will 
keep them in Vigour, and render 
them beautiful. | 


The Fruit of theſe Plants afford 


a fine red Colour, when bruiſed; but 
it ſoon fades on Paper; which ren- 
ders it worth little. If a Quantity 
of theſe Fruit is ſqueez'd into a 
Glaſs of fair Water, ſo as to colour 
the Water of a deep-red, and a Stem 
of Flowers of the 'I'ubcroſe put into 
the Glaſs, it will in one Night im- 
bibe ſo much of the Liquor, as to 
variegate the Flowers with a Roſe- 
colour. | 

SOLANUM, Nightſhade. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confijts of one Leaf, 
ewhich is divided into five Parts, and 
expands in form of a Star: from the 


Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, aubich 


afterward becomes a round or oval 
feft ſucculent Fruit, containing many 
fat Seeds in each. 

The Species are; 


I. SOLANUM offcinarum, acins 


nigricantibus. C. B. P. Common 
Nightſhade of the Shops, with black 
Fruit. 8 = 

2. SOLANUM ovff.cinarum, acini; 


puniceis. C. B. P. Nightſhade with 


red Fruit. | 
. SOLANUM officinarum, àcinis 
luteis. C. B. P. Nightſhade with 
yellow Fruit. | 
4. SOLAUM ſcandens, feu duca- 
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mara. C. B. P. Perennial climb: 
ing Nightſhade, commonly called 
Bitter-ſweet. 


5. SOLANUM ſcandens, ſeu dulca 
mara, flore albo. C. B. P. Peren- 


nial climbing 
white Flower. | 

6. SOLANUM ſcandens, foliis va- 
riegatis. H. R. Par, Perennial 
climbing Nightſhade, with variega- 


Nightſhade, with a 


ted Leaves, 


7. SOLANUM fruticoſum baccife- 
rum. C. B. P. Shrubby berry-bear- 
ing Nightſhade, commonly called 
Amomum Plinii. | 

8. SoLANUMGruineenſe, fructu ma- 
gno inflar ceraſi nigerrimo umbellato. 
Boerb. Ind. Nightſhade from Gui- 
ney, with large Fruit, reſembling 
black Cherries, which grow in an 
Umbel. | | = 

9. SOLANUM ſpiniferum fruteſcens, 
Spinis igneis, Americanum. Pluk, Phyt. 
Shrubby and thorny American Night- 
ſhade, with fire-colour'd 'Thorns. 

10. SOLANUM ſpinoſum, maxime 
tomentoſum. Bocc. Rar. Plant. Thor- 
ny Nightſhade, very much cover'd 
with a Wool or Down. 

II. SOLANUM Americanum ſpino- 
Sum, foliis melongene, fructu mamma- 
Jo. D. Lig. Tourn, Thorny Ame- 
rican Nightſhade, with Leaves like 
thoſe of Mad-apple, and a Fruit 
ſhaped like an inverted Pear, com- 
monly called in Barbados Bachelors- 
pear. | | 

12. SOLANUM fomiferum frute- 
ſcens Africanam ſpinoſum nigricans, 
ore boraginis, feliis profunde lacini- 
atis. H. L. Shrubby African ap- 
ple-bearing Nightſhade, with black 
Thorns, a Flower like Borage, and 
deeply jagged Leaves; commonly 
called Pomum Amoris, 

13. SOLANUM Americanum ſpino- 
ſum herbaceum, acanthi folio, flore 

ampis carulto, Hot. Prickly her- 
baceous 
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paceous American Nightſhade, with 
a Bears-breech-leaf, and a large blue 


Flower. | 


14. SoLanuM Americanum ſpino- 
mum herbaccum, anguriæ folio, 


flore luteo. Houſt. The moſt prick- . 
ly AmericanNightſhade,with a Water- 


melon- leaf, and a yellow Flower. 
15. SoLANUMAmericanum, frute- 

feens & ſpinaſum, uercus folio, bac- 

cis rubris, Houſt. Shrubby and 


prickly American Nightſhade, with | 


an Oak-leaf, and red Berries, 
16. SolAN UM Americanum bacci- 
ferum, caule & foliis tomento incanis 
ſpinefis, fore luteo, fructu croces. 
Sloan. Cat. Berry-bearing Ameri- 
can Nightſhade, with hoary Stalks 
and Leaves, a yellow Flower, and 
ſaffron-colour'd Fruit, 

17. SOLANUM Americanum fruti- 
coſum bacciferum ſpirioſum, fore cœru- 
leo. Shan. Shrubby berry-beaping 
American Nightſhade, with a blue 
Flower. | ; 

18. SOLANUM Americanum, fru- 
teſcens & . ſpinoſum, flore mag no albo. 
Houſt. Prickly and ſhrubby Ameri- 


can Nightſhade, with a large white 


Flower. 1 25 
19. SOLANUM Americanum, ſcan- 
dens & fruteſcens, fore magno caru- 


leo, frudtu rubro. Houſt. Shrubby 


climbing American Nightſhade, with 


a large blue Flower, and a red 
Fruit. \ 
20. Solanum Americanum fru- 


teſcens, non ſpinoſum, lauri folio, ore 


racemoſo cœrulto. Houſt. Smooth 
ſhrubby American Nightſhade, with 
a Bay- leaf, and blue Flowers grow- 
ing in Cluſters. 


21. SOLANUM Americanum, fru- 


teſcens & ſpinoſum, foliis infra tomen- 
toſis, flore magno ceruleo, Houſt. 
Shrubby and prickly American Night- 
ſhade, with Leaves which are hoary 
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underneath, and a large blue Flow- 


er. | | 


22. SOLANUM Americanum arbs- 
reſcens, verbaſeci folio, fruttu flave- 


ſcente majori. Plum. Tree-like Ame- 


rican Nightſhade, with a Mullein- 
leaf, and a larger yellow Fruit. 
23. SOLANUM Bonarienſe arbore- 
feens, papas floribus. Hort. Elith. Tree- 
like Nightſhade of Puenos> Ayres, 
with Flowers like the Potato. | 
24. SOLaxNUM Bahamenſe arbore- 
ſcens, folio ſinuato. Hort. Elth. Tree- 


like Nightſhade from the Bahame 


Hands, with a ſinuated Leaf. 

25. SOLANUM lignoſumAfricanum 
fempervirens, laurinis foliis. H. Amſt. 
Woody ever-green African Night- 
ſhade, with Bay-leaves. 

26. SOLANUM Americanum ſcan- 
dens, foliis tomentofis. Plum. Climb- 
ing American Nightſhade, with wool- 
ly Leaves. 

27. SOLANUM Americanum ſcax- 
dens, aculeatum, hysſcyami folio, fore 
intus albo, extus purpurco. Plum. 
Climbing prickly American Night- 
ſhade, with an Henbane leaf, and a 
Flower white within, and purple on 
the Outſide, | | 

28. SOLANUM Americanum fruts- 
coſum, peirfice foliis, aculeatum. Plum. 
Shrubby and prickly American Night- 
ſhade, with Peach- leaves. 

29. SOLANUM dulcamarum Afri- 
canum, foliis craffis hirſutis. Hort. 
Elth. Climbing African Nightſhade, 
with hairy thick Leaves, 

30. SOLANUM Americanum arbo- 
reſcens, non ſpinoſum, fore parvs ru- 
bente, fructu aureo. Hout. Smooth 
American tree-hke Nightſhade, with 
a ſmall rediſh Flower, and a gold- 
colour'd Fruit. | 

31. SOLANUM Americanum arbo- 
reſcens, non ſpinoſum, lauri folio af- 
pro, /eribus umbellatis aibis. Houft. 

Smooth 
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Smooth tree-like American Night- 
ſhade, with a rough Bay- leaf, and 
white Flowers growing in Umbels. 

The firſt Sort is now very com - 
mon upon Dunghils, and on rich 
cultivated Soils, in many Parts of 
England; where it often becomes a 
troubleſome Weed. This is the 
Sort which the College of Phyſicians 
have directed to be us'd in Medicine, 
under the Title of Solanum hortenſe : 
and although it is now become a 
very troubleſome Weed in many 
Gardens near London, yet it is not a 


Native of this Country, but is ſup- 


pos'd to have been brought original- 
ly from America; from whence the 
greater Part of the Species of this 
Genus have been introduc'd into Eu- 
rope. The ſecond and third Sorts 
are very near to the firſt, differing 
from it in the Colour of their F ruits, 

and the Plants being woolly. The 
third Sort I have received from the 
Iſland of Barbados two or three dif- 
ferent times; ſo I ſuppoſe it to be a 
Weed of that Country. The eighth 
Sort produces much larger Fruit 
than either of the former, and the 


Plantswillgrowproportionablylarger, 


The fourth Sort is a climbing 
woody Plant, which grows in the 
Hedges in divers Parts of E noland ; 


and js by ſome planted in Gardens, 


to cover Arbours, or ſhady Walks, in 


London, and other cloſe Places, where 


few other Plants will thrive. This 
Plant is alſo uſed in Medicine, for 
ſome particular Preparations ; but 
the Herb-folks in the Markets often 
ſell this inſtead of the Garden N:ght- 


ſhade, which is a cooling Plant, and 


this an hot acrid one; which ren- 
ders it contrary to the Intention of 
the Ointment, wherein Nightſhade 
is one of the Ingredients. 

The Sort with white Flowers is a 
Variety of the former, as alſo that 
v ith variegated Leaves; both which 
are preſerv'd * thole WhO are very 


S O 
eurious in 1 collecting the various 
Kinds of Plants. 

Theſe may be eaſily propagated 
by laying down their Branches, or 
by planting their Cuttings in the 
Spring upon a moiſt Soil ; where 
they will ſoon take Root, and may 
afterward be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain. 

The Amomum Plinii is propagated 


in great Plenty, for the Beauty of 


its large red Fruit, which is always 
ripe in Winter; ſo that when the 
Trees have plenty of Fruit, they 
make a veryhandſome Appearance in 
a Green-houſe, when intermix'd with 


Orange, Myrtle, and other Exotics. 


This Plant may be propagated by 
ſowing its Seeds in a Pot of rich 


Earth in the Spring, placing it up- 


on a moderate Hot-bed, which will 
greatly facilitate the Growth of the 
Seeds: the Earth in the Pot mould 
be frequently water'd; for if it is 
kept too dry, the Seeds will not 
grow. When the Plants are come 
up, you ſhould make a gentle Hot- 
bed, which muſt be cover d with rich 
Earth about ſix Inches thick; in this 
they ſhould be planted about fix 
Inches Diſtance each Way, and the 
Bed arch'd over with Hoops, Cc. 
and cover'd with Mats, to ſhade them 
from the Sun and Cold ; obſerving 
frequently to water them. 

When the Plants have acquir'd 
Strength, and the Sealgn becomes 
favourable, you muſt enure them to 
bear the open Air by degrees, to 
which they ſhould be fully expo- 
ſed in June ;. when atio-they 
ſhould be taken up, with a Ball 


of Earth to the Root of each 


Plant, and plac d ſeparately in Pots 
fill'd with rich Earth; which mult 
be ſet in a ſhady Situation, and fre- 
quently waterd until they have ta- 
ken Root; after which they may be 
remov'd into a more open Expofure; 

and 
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and plac'd among other Exotic 
Plants; but they require a great 
Plenty of Water in dry Weather ; 
without which they ſeldom produce 


* 


much Fruit. 8 ä 


In Winter they muſt be remov'd 


into the Green-houſe, and placed in 
the coldeſt Part of the Houſe, where 


they may have as much free Air as 


poſſible in mild Weather; being ſo 
hardy, as many times to endure the 


Cold of our ordinary Winters abroad, 


when planted in a warm Situation; 


ſo that they only require to be ſhel- 


ter'd from ſevere Froſt. 18 
Theſe Plants ſhould be annually 
ſhifted about theLatter-end of April, 


when their Roots ſhould be pared 


round, cutting off all the mouldy Fi- 
bres which were next the Pot, and 


the Pots fill'd up with freſh rich 


Earth; which will ſtrengthen their 
Flowers, and cauſe them to produce 


plenty of Fruit; which (as I ſaid be- 


fore ripens in Winter, and being of 
the Shape and Size of Cherries, are 
commonly call'd Winter Cherries by 
the Gardeners. 

The ninth and eleventh Sorts are 
much tenderer than the former, be- 
ing brought from the warm Parts of 
America. Theſe are alſo propagated 
by ſowing theirSeeds in the Spring 
upon a good Hot-bed; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 


be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 


ſmall Pot fill'd with rich Earth, and 
plung'd into a freſh Hot-bed, obſerv- 
Ing to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which 
they ſhouid have Air and Water in 
proportion to the Heat of the Seaſon, 
and the Bed in which they are pla- 
ced ; and when their Roots have fill- 
ed thePots in which they were plant- 
ed (which they willdo ina Month's 


time, if they thrive), they muſt be 


ſhaken out ; and after having gen- 


tly pared off the Fibres which grew 
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next the Pot, they ſhould be placed 
in Pots a Size larger, which muſt be 


fill'd with freſh rich Earth, and plun- 


ged into a freſh Hot- bed, to bring 
the Plants forward, obſerving to 
water them frequently ; for they 
will not thrive without plenty of 
Moiſture in warm Weather. b 

In July theſe Plants may be enu- 
red to bear the open, Air by degrees, 
into which they may be remov'd, if 
the Seaſon be warm; but otherwiſe 
they muſt always be preſerv'd either 
under Glaſſes, or in the Stove ; and 
if they are placed in the open Air, 
they ſhould not remain there longer 
than the End of September leſt the 
Nights, growing cold, ſhould hurt 
them. During 
they muſt be preſerv'd in the Stove, 
obſerving to water them frequently; 
and the ſecond Year they will pro- 
duce Flowers and Fruit. | 

The tenth and twelfth Sorts are 
not ſo tender as the laſt ; but re- 


-quire an open airy Glaſs-caſe, or a 


warm Green-houſe in Winter; but 
in Summer may be expos'd in the 
open Air with other Exotic Plants. 
Theſe may be propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds on -an Hot-bed, as the 
former; and ſhould be manag'd as 
hath been directed for them, with 
this Difference, that they may be 
much ſooner expos'd to the open 
Air, and ſhould not be bred ſo 
tenderly. Theſe are preſerv'd for 
their odd Appearance, by ſuch as are 
curious in Cultivating ExoticPlants : 
their Fruits, being ripe in Winter, af- 
ford a Variety in the Green-houſe; 
and their Leaves and Flowers, being 
very remarkable in their Colour, 
Shape, &c. render them worthy of 
a Place in every good Collection of 
Plants. | 5 

There is alſo another Variety, 
which differs very much from the 
tenth Sort, though call'd by that 


Name 


the Winter- ſcaſon 
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Name in moſt of the Engl; Gar- 
dens where it is preſerv'd; which I 
believe came from Virginia, and be- 
ing ſomewhat like the Figure given 
by Pere Boccone of the tenth Sort, I 
ſuppoſe was taken for the ſame 


Plant; but they are very different 
from each other, as appear'd by ſome 


Plants which I rais'd from Seeds ſent 
me by Signior T//:, Profeſſor of Bo- 
tany at Piſa, of Boccone's Plant, and 
others rais'd from the old Sort, which 
came from Virginia; both which, 
being cultivated together, retain'd a 
ſpecific Difference. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twen- 
tieth, rhirtieth, and thirty-firſt Sorts 
were diſcover'd by the late Dr. Hou/- 
toun, near La Vera Cruz in America, 
from whence he ſent their Seeds to 
England; many of which have ſuc- 
ceeded in ſeveral curious Gardens, 
where the Plants are now growirg. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fixteenth Sorts, being annual Plants, 

rarely produce ripe Seeds in England ; 

' but the others are abiding Plants, 
which flower every Year, and ſome- 
times perfect their Fruit in this 
Country. 1 | 
Theſe, being Natives of a warm 
Country, muſt be rais'd on an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are fit to remove, they 
muſt be each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot fill'd with freſh rich Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root; after which 
time, they ſhould have a large Share 
of freſh Air admitted to them in 
warm Weather, and may be ptents- 
fully water d. Toward the Latter- 
end of June it will be proper to 
harden the Plants to endure the open 


Air; and ſoon after they Rould be 
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remov'd into the Stove, where they 
muſt have as much free Air as poſ- 
fible m warm Weather; but as the 


Cold approaches in Autumn, they 


muſt be carefully protected there- 
from; and in Winter they ſhould be 
kept in a moderate Temperature of 
Warmth, otherwiſe they will not 
live in this Country. | 
Some of theſe Sorts will bear 


be expos'd in the open Air, in the 


Heat of Summer, provided they are 


Plac'd in a warm Situation ; but if 


the Seaſon ſhould prove cold, they 
will not thrive abroad; wherefore 
It will be better to let them remain 
in the Stove, and open the Glaſſes 
in Front, and at the Top of the 
Stove, every Day, to admit as much 
Air as poſſible in hot Weather; with 
which Management they will thrive 
much better than in the open Air. 

The fixteenth and ſeventeenth 
Sorts were diſcover'd by Sir Hans 
Sloane in Famaica, where they grow 
in plenty. The Seeds of theſe were 
alſo ſent to Exg/and by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun. 

The twentieth Sort was diſcover- 
ed by the late Dr. William Houſton, 
at Campechy, where it hath been 
found in great Plenty by Mr. Robert 
Millar, a Surgeon, who ſent the 
Seeds to England. 

The twenty - ſecond, twenty - ſe- 
venth, and twenty - eighth Sorts 
were diſcover'd by Father Plumier 
in ſome of the French Settlements in 
the Weft- Indies ; and have fince been 
found by Mr. Robert Millar, near 
Carthagena in America, from whence 
be ſent their Seeds. | 

The twenty-third Sort was ſent 
from Buenos Ayres ; and the twelfth 
Sort 15 a Native of the Bahama 
Hands. 

All theſe, being Natives of warm 
Countries, muſt be treated in the 
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ſame manner as hath been directed 
for the former Sorts ; otherwiſe they 
will not thrive in England. 

The twenty-fifth and twenty- ſixth 
Sorts, being Natives of the Cape 
Good Hope, are leſs tender than any 
of the other Kinds. Theſe muſt be 
preſerv'd in Pots, and plac'd in a 
good Green-houſe in Winter, where 
they ſhould have a large Share of free 
Air in mild Weather ; but muſt be 
ſecur'd againſt Froſt, during the 
Winter-ſeaſon. They will require 


to be frequently refreſh'd with Wa- 


ter; but in cold Weather it muſt be 
given to them in moderate Quanti- 
ties; and in Summer the Plants 
ſhould be plac'd in the open Air, in 
a warm-ſhelter'd Situation, during 
which Seaſon they will requirea more 
plentiful Supply of Water in dry 
Weather ; for they are thirſty Plants, 
as are all of the Tribe. | 

The climbing Sorts of Nightſhade 
may be propagated by Cuttings, 
which ſhould be taken off in May; 
and thoſe of the tender Kinds ſhould 
be planted in Pots filled with freſh 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, where they ſhould 
be carefully ſcreen'd from the Heat 
of the Sun every Day, until they 


have taken Root; after which they 


may be treated in the ſame manner 
as thoſe Plants which come from 
Seeds. But the twenty-ninth Sort, 
which is more hardy, will not re- 
quire ſo much Care ; for if the Cut- 
tings of this Kind are planted in a 
ſhady Border, they will take Root, 
and may be afterward taken up, and 
potted, and placed in a warm Situa- 
tion in the open Air till O@ober, 
when they muſt be remov'd into the 
Green-houſe for the Winter- ſeaſon. 

Theſe Plants, when they thrive 
well, and produce plenty of Fruit, 
make an agreeable Variety amongſt 
other Exotic Plants in the Stove and 


© 
Green-houſe, eſpecially in the Win- 
ter-ſeaſon ; at which time they com- 


monly have plenty of Fruit, which 


make a preity Appearance, when 
there are not many other Plants in 
Beauty. And ſome of theſe Sorts, 
whoſe Flowers are large, and of 
beautifal Colours, make a fine Ap- 
pearance, and are worthy of a Place 
in the Stove, tho' they do not con- 
ſtantly produce Fruit in this Cli- 
mate; eſpecially the thirteenth Sort, 
whoſe Flowers are very large, and 
of a fine blue Colour ; and the twen- 


tieth Sort, whoſe Flowers, though 


ſmall, yet being produc'd in long 
Cluſters, and being of a fine blue Co- 
lour, make a beautiful Appearance: 
and theſe frequently flower in the 
Winter- ſeaſon. | 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
ſixteenth, being annual Plants, the 


Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the 


Spring; and the Plants mult be 
brought forward in Hot-beds, other- 


Wiſe they will not produce ripe Fruit 


in this Country; for they ſeldom 
flower until the Middle of Juby, and 
the Plants periſh on the firſt Ap- 
proach of Cold in the Autumn. 

SOLDANELLA, Soldanel. 

The Charaders are; 

I hath a bell. ſbaped Floxwer, con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, aubich is, for the 
moſt part, fringed: the Pointal, which 
ariſes from the lower Part of the 
Empalement, afterward becomes a 
Fruit of a cylindrical Figure, opening 
at the Top, and full of Seeds, which 
adhere to a Placenta. | 

The Species are; 

I. SOLDANELLA Alpina rotundifo- 
lia. C. B. P. Round-leav'd Solda- 
nel of the Ape. | 

2. SOLDANELLA Alpina rotundifo- 
lia, flzre niveo. C. B. P. Round- 
leav'd Soldanzl of the ps, with a 
ſnow-white Flower. | 

3- SOLDANELLA Alpina, folia mi- 

Nu 
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| wws rotmnde. C. B. P. Soldanel of 
the A/ps, with a Leaf leſs round. 

' Theſe Plants grow on the Alps, 
and ſeveral other mountainous Places 
of Italy, Germany, and Hungary; 
from whence the Plants have been 
obtain'd by ſome curious Perſons, 
who preſerve them in their Gardens 


for the ſake of Variety. They are 


Plants of humble Growth, ſeldom 


rTifing above three or four Inches 


high. Their round Leaves grow 
| cloſe to the Ground, from between 
which the Flower ſtems ariſe ; each 
of which have four or five Flowers, 
which in the firſt Sort are of a fine 


blue Colour; but the ſecond of a 


Snow-white, which hang down, and 
are ſhap'd like Bells. 
the Latter-end of April, or the Be- 


ginning of May, and their Seeds are 


ripe in Zuly. 
The beit Method to propagate 
theſe Plants is, by parting of their 
Roots; becauſe their Seeds do not 
facceed, unleſs they are perfectly 
ripe, and well nouriſh'd ; and this 
rarely happens in England. Nor do 
the Seeds which are brought from 
abroad, fucceed; for they ſeldom 
grow, unleſs they are ſown ſoon af- 
ter they are ripe. | 


The Seaſon for tranſplanting and 


parting theſe Roots is in September, 
that they may have time to make 
good Roots before Winter; for if 
they are remov'd in the Spring, they 
never flower very ſtrong ; and if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, the Plants 
will decay, unleſs they are conſtantly 
fepply'd with Water. 


The Soil in which theſe Plants 


thrive beſt, is a ſtrong cool Loam, 
and they muſt have a ſhady Situa- 


tion; for if they are expos'd to the | 


Son, they will not live; nor will 
thrive in 2 warm light Soil. In dry 
Weather theſe Plants ſhould be fre- 
quently water d; Which will cauſe 
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them to flower ſtrongly, and make 
a good Increaſe. 

If the Seeds ripen in England, and 


any Perſon is defirous to propagate 


the Plants that way, they ſhould be 
fown in Boxes or Pots fill'd with freſh 
loamy Earth, ſoon after they are 
ripe; and the Boxes muſt be plac'd 
in a ſhady Situation, and frequently 
water'd in dry Weather. The Plants 
will ſometimes appear the ſame Au- 
tumn the Seeds are ſown ; but more 
frequently they. do not come up till 
the following Spring; ſo that the 
Earth muſt not be diſturb'd, nor 
Weeds permitted to grow in the 
Boxes. When the Plants come up, 


they muſt be duly water'd in dry 
They flower 


Weather, and conſtantly plac'd in a 
ſhady Situation. The following Au- 
tumn the Plants ſhould be taken out 
of the Boxes, and planted in a ſhady 
Border, about fix or eight Inches 
aſunder, where they may remain to 
flower; or they may be intermix'd 
with other low Alpine Plants in North 
Borders, where they will make an 
agreeable Variety. 

SOLIDAGO, Woundwort. 

The Charaders are; | 
I hath compound radiated Flowers, 


 ewhich are ſome Female, and others 
Hermaphrodite : the Female Flowers 


compoſe the Rays, being ſituated round 
the Border, and each having a Seg- 
ment firetched out like a Tongue, which 
i trifid: the Hermaphrodite Flowers 
are tubulous, and divided into five 
Parts at their Brim; theſe occupy the 
Diſe in the Middle : they are mony of 
them included in a common cylindrical 
ſcaly Empaleme nt : theſs Florets are 
each ſucceeded by a fingle compreſs'd 
Seed, which is crown'd with a downy 
Subſtance. | 
The Species are; 

I. SOLIDAGO Saracenica. Dod. 

Pempt. Saracens Woundwort. 


2. $OLPACO: alt1ffimn, feliis ob- 
| lengis 
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lorgis ferratir, radice repente. Talleſt 


Woundwort, with oblong ſawed 
Leaves, and a creeping Root. 

3. SoLiDaco altifima, foliis ob- 
longis glabris, marginibus dentatis. 
Talleſt Eaſtern Woundwort, with ob- 
long ſmooth Leaves, indented on the 
Edges. | | 


4. SoLipaco foliis ovato-lanceo- 


 latis, inferioribus petiolatis, ſuperiori- 
bus amplexicaulibus. Low Wound- 
wort, with oval ſpear-ſhap'd Leaves; 
the lower having long Pedicles, but 
the upper cloſely embracing the 
Stalk. | 


5. SoLIDaco folzis cordatis petio- 


latis ſerratis. Flor. Lugd. Alpine 
Woundwort, with heart-ſhap'd ſaw- 
ed Leaves, having Footſtalks. 

6. Sori DAO foliis reniformibus 
ſuborbiculatis denticulatis, caule pro- 
cumbente. African Woundwort, with 
roundiſh Ground-1vy-leaves. - 

7. SOLIDAGO folits obwerſe owatis 
carnoſis crenatis, caule fruticoſo, corym- 
bo ramoſo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African 
ſhrubby Woundwort, with oval 
fleſhy Leaves, which are crenated, 
and branching Flower-heads, 

8. SoLIDaGo folits ſagittatis am- 
plexicaulibus dentatis, caule fruticgſo. 
Lin. Hort. Clif. Shrubby African 
Woundwort, with arrow - ſhap'd 
Leaves embracing the Stalks. 


tegerrimis, corymbis ramofes, florum 


radio brewiſſimo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 


African Woundwort, with narrow 
whole Leaves, and branching Flow- 


ers, with very ſhort Rays, common- 


Ty call'd African Groundſel. 

The firſt Sort grows wild about 
Straſourgh, as alſo in Silefia, This 
hath a perennial Root, and' an an- 


nual Stalk, which grows five or ſix 


Feet high; and if it is planted in 

moiſt rich Ground, it will grow 
much taller. The Leaves of this 
Sort are a Foot in Length, ſmooth 
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on their Surface, and ſlightly ſawed 


on their Edges. The Flowers grow 
in Bunches on the Top of the Stalks, 
which are yellow, and ſomewhat like 


thoſe of Ragwort ; but the Rays are 


not ſo long. 
The ſecond Sort has been found 


growing wild in ſome Places in Exg- 


land. This doth not grow above 


four or five Feet high; the Leaves 


are deeply ſawed on their Edges, 


and the Root creeps in the Ground; 


ſo that it will ſpread over a large 
Tract in a ſhort time, if the Roots 
are not confin'd. 

The third Sort is a Native of the 
Eaſt, from whence Dr. Tournefort 


{ent the Seeds to Paris. This is like 


the firſt Sort; but the Leaves are not 
ſo broad, and the Edges are very 


ſlightly indented: the Stalks grow 
taller, and the Bunches of Flowers 


are cloſer. 


All theſe three are very hardy 


Plants, and delight in a moiſt rich 


Soil; for they naturally grow by the 


Sides of Rivers, or ſtanding Waters. 
They are too large to be admitted 


into Gardens; ſo are rarely pre- 


ſerv'd but in Botanic Gardens, for 


the ſake of Variety. R 


The fourth Sort is a Native n 


rica; it was firſt brought from N, 
_ York; but hath ſince been found in 
9. SoLIDaco feliis linearibus in- 


Penſylvania, and other Northern 


Parts of America. This Sort ſeldom 


grows three Feet high, nor do the 


Roots ſpread in the Ground like 


either of the former Sorts; ſo de- 
ſerves a Place in all large Gardens, 


where there is room to admit Plants 


of the ſame Growth. The lower 
Leaves of this Plant are pretty thick 
and ſucculent; theſe have long Foot- 
ſtalks ; but thoſe which come out to- 


ward the upper Part of thè Stalks are 


much ſhorter, and have no Footſtalk, 
but cloſely embrace the Stalks. The 


Flowers are produced in large 
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- Golden-rod, but larger. 


1 
Bunches on the Top of the Stalks, 
and are ſomewhat like thoſe of the 


produced toward the End of Auguſt, 
and continue in Beauty all Septem- 
Ber; which renders this Sort more 
valuable. This is as hardy as the 
other Sorts, and is propagated by 
parting of the Roots: the beſt time 
for this is in October, ſoon after the 


Flowers are paſt, that the Plants may 


have good Root in the Ground be- 
fore the dry Weather of the Spring; 
otherwiſe they will not flower ſo 
well. It delights in a rich moiſt 
Soil. 

The fifth Sort is ſomewhat like 


the ſecond; but the Leaves are much 


ſhorter, and ſhap'd ſomewhat like an 
Heart. This is very hardy, and re- 
quires no other Treatment than the 
three firſt Species. 5 
The fixth, ſeventh, eighth, and 
ninth Sorts are Natives of Africa, 
growing near the Cape of Good Hope; 
10 theſe are too tender to live in the 
open Air in Winter, and are always 
preſerv'd in the Green - houſe in 
England, The fixth Sort hath trail- 
ing Branches, which lie upon the 
Ground where they are not ſup- 
ported; nor do theſe Branches ever 


grow to be woody. The Flowers 


have no great Beauty, which makes 
this Plant of little Efteem ; ſo it is 
ſeldom preſerv'd, but in Botanic 
Gardens. | 

The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 
Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, which grow 
about four or five Feet high, and di- 
vide into many irregular Branches. 
The Flowers are generally produc'd 
at the Ends of the Branches, which 
are yellow, and in Shape like thoſe 
of the Ragwort; to which Genus 
theſe Plants were uſually plac'd by 
the Botaniſts. : | 

The ninth Sort is not ſo ſhrubby 
as the other two, nor do the Plants 


Theſe are 
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grow ſo tall: the Stalks are more 


herbaceous, and the Leaves are long, 
narrow, and hairy. Theſe are pro- 
duc'd very cloſe on the Branches, 
without any Order, as are alſo the 
Branches. The Flowers grow in 
cloſe Cluſters at the End of the 
Shoots : theſe appear in Auguſt and 
September, and continue to the End 
of October, and ſometimes till near 
Chriſtmas. 

Theſe four Sorts are eaſily propa- 
gated by Seeds or Cuttings; but the 
latter Method is generally practis'd 


in England; for it is much the ſhort- 


er way, as every Cutting will grow, 
if they are planted in a ſhady Bor- 


der, either in June, July, or Auguſt; 


and when the Cuttings have made 
good Roots, they ſhould then be 
taken up, and planted in Pots; for 
if they are permitted to remain long 
in the full Ground, their Roots will 
extend to a great Diſtance, and the 
Plants will ſhoot very vigorouſly; ſo 
that, if they are then remov'd, there 
will be great Danger of their ſuc- 
ceeding ; and if they ſhould live, 
the Plants will not be ſo handſome 
as thoſe which were early potted. 

In the Winter-time theſe Plants 
muſt be houſed ; but they ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather, and alſo plenty of 
Water; for they are very thirſty 
Plants; nor do they require any 
other Care in Winter, but to pre- 
ſerve them from Froſt. In Summer 
they mult be often ſhifted into other 
Pots ; for their Roots will ftrike 
thro' the Holes of the Pots (if they 
ſtand long unremov'd) into the 
Ground; and then the Plants will 
grow luxuriantly, and, upon being 
remov'd, will often die. As thele 
Plants do not continue long, Cut- 
tings ſhould be annually planted to 
ſecure the Species. 

SONCHRUS, Sowthiſtle. 

| 6 Theſe 
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Theſe are moſt of them Weeds in 


England, and are not planted in 


Gardens ; for if their Seeds are once 


perinitted to ſcatter upon theGround, 


they will ſoon ſtock it with Plants; 
for which Reaſon, they ſhould al- 
ways beextirpated ; not only thoſe in 
the Garden, but alſo thoſe in the 
Parts near it; becauſe their Seeds, 
being furniſh'd with Down, are waft- 
ed in the Air to a conſiderable Di- 
ſtance, where falling on the Ground, 
they ſoon come up, and prove trou- 
bleſome. | 
SORBUS, The Service-tree. 
The Charatters are; 


F' The Flower conſiſis of ſeveral 


Leaves, which are placed orbicularly, 


and expand in form of a Roſe ; whoſe 
Flower-cup afterward becomes a Fruit 


ſhaped like a Pear or Medlar: to 


evhich muſt be added, Pennated L. aves, 


like thoſe of the Alh. 
The Species are; | 

1. Sox BUS ſativa, C. B. P. The 
manured Service-tree. 

2. SORBUS ſativa, fructu pyri- 
formi, medio rubente. H. Cath, The 
manured Service, with pear-ſhap'd 
Fruit, red in the Middle. 

3. SORBUS /ativa, fructu ſeroting 
minori turbinato rubente. Tourn, The 


leſſer late-ripe Service, with a Med- 
lar-ſhaped Fruit. | 
4. SORBUS ſativa, fructu owato, 


medio rubente. Hort. Cath. The ma- 
nured Service, with an oval Fruit, 
which is red within. 

5. SORBUS ſativa, magno fructu 


furbinato, pallide rubente. Inſt. R. H. 


The manured Service, with a large 
turbinated Fruit of a pale-red Co- 
lour. = 

6. SoRBUS ſativa, magna fructu 
nonnihil turbinato, rubro. Inſt. R. H. 
The manured Service, with a large 
red Fruit not turbinated. "220 

7. SoRBUS ſativa, frufu turbi- 
nato, amnium minimo. Inſt. R. H. 


89, 
The manured Service, with the leaſt 
Fi. | 
8. SoRBus Orientalis, fraxini fa- 
lio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Service, 
with an Aſh-leaf. 8 
9. Sox BUS Orientalis, frudtu ma- 


gno, compreſſo, & flaveſcente. Journ. 


Cor. Eaftern Service, with a large, 
flat, yellowiſh Fruit. 5 

10. SoRBUS aucuparia. F. B. The 
wild Service, or Quick - beam, by 
ſome call'd The Quicken- tree. 

11. SORBus ſylveſtris, foliis 2x lu- 
teo variegatis. The wild Service or 
Quick-beam, with ſtriped Leaves. 

The manured Service was for- 
merly ſaid to be growing wild in Eng- 
land; but this I believe was a Miſ- 
take; for ſeveral curious Perſons 
have ſtrictly ſearch'd thoſe Places 
where it was mention'd to grow, and 
could not find it; nor could they 
learn from the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Countries, that any ſuch Tree had 
grown there. | 

In Italy theſe Trees are very com- 
mon, where they have a great Va- 
riety of Sorts, which were obtain'd 
from Seeds; but I hzye not obſerv'd 
in the Engliþ Gardens more than 
the three Sorts firſt-mention'd, and 
thoſe are yet very ſcarce ; for I have 


not ſeen more than one large Tree 


of the true Service in England, which 
was lately growing in the Gardens 
formerly belonging to John Trade- 
ſcant at South-Lambeth, near Vaux- 
hall in Surry, who was a very curi- 
ous Collector of rare Plants in King 
Charles the Second's time; which 
Tree was near forty Feet bigh, and 
did produce a great Quantity of 
Fruit annually. There are, indeed, 
ſome Trees of middling Growth in 
the Gardens of Henry Marſp, Elq; at 
Hamer/mith, which produce Fruit 
(from whence ſeveral young Plants 


have been raiſed of late in the Nur- 


ſeries near London); but theſe are 
40 2 mall, 
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ſmall, compar'd to that in John 
Tradeſcant's Garden. * 

There are great Numbers of large 
Trees of this Service growing wild 
about Aubigny in France; from 
whence his Grace the late Duke of 
Richm:nd brought a great Quantity 
of the Fruit, and from the Seeds 
raiſed a great Number of yourg 
Plants in his Gardens at Gooawwoed in 
Suſſex. 5 

Theſe Fruits nearly reſemble 
Medlars in their Nature, being of 
a very auſtere Taſte, till they are 
rotten; when they have a more 
agreeable Flavour; but in England 
their Fruit does not ripen ſo well as 
in warmer Countries, and 1s there- 
fore leſs efteem'd; however, the 
'Trees are propagated by ſuch Per- 
ſons as are curious in collecting the 
various Kinds of hardy Trees and 
Shrubs, for the Oddneſs of their 
Leaves and Fruit. 

They may be propagated by ſow- 
ing their Seeds on a moderate Hot- 
bed in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully xept clear from Weeds, and 


ſhould be expos'd to the open Air; 
for the only Reaſon of making an 
Hot-bed is, to forward the Growth 
of the Seeds : but if, when the Plants 
are come up, the Bed is kept co- 
vered, it will draw the Plants, and 
ſpoil them. In this Bed the Plants 
thould remain until the Middle of 
October, when there ſhould be a 
warm light Spot of Ground prepar'd 
to receive them ; into which they 
ſhould be planted in Rows two Feet 
aſunder, and a Foot diſtant in the 
Rows; obſerving to take them up 
carefully, and to plant them as ſoon 
as poſſible, that their Roots may not 
dry. 

During the Summer, the Ground 


in dry Weather water'd ; but they 


SO 


ſhould be kept.conſtantly clear from 


Weeds; and in Winter there ſhould 
be a little Mulch laid upon the Sur- 
face of the Ground about their Roots, 
to protect them from being injur'd 
by Froſt; but in the Spring the 
Ground between them ſhould be 
dug, burying the Mulch therein ; in 
doing of which, you muſt be careful 
not to cut or injure the Roots of the 
Plants. | # 

In this Nurſery they may continue 
three or four Years, according to 
their Growth, when it will be pro- 
per to tranſplant them out where 
they are to remain; the beſt Seaſon 
for which is in October, or in the 
Spring, juſt before they begin to 
ſhoot. The Soil ſhould be warm in 
which they are planted, and the Si- 
tuation defended from cold Winds ; 
in which Place they will thrive, and 
produce Fruit in a few Years; but 
as the Fruit will vary from thoſe 
from which the Seeds were taken (as 
is the Caſe of moſt Sorts of Fruit), 
the ſureſt Method to have the parti- 
cular Sorts which you intend to cul- 
tivate, is, to bud or graft them either 
upon their own, or the wild Service 
Stock ; upon which they will take, 
and produce Fruit in a few Years. | 

The four Sorts next-mention'd are - 
very common in the 7a/ian Gardens; 
and of late Years they have been 
brought into England by the Perſons 
who bring over Orange-trees, &c. 
ſo that in a few Years they may be 


common in England. But the great 


Difficulty is in keeping of the Sorts; 
becauſe when theſe Trees are propa- 
gated by Seed, they vary as much in 
their Kinds as Apples and Pears : 
and 1t is very difficult to propagate 
them by grafting or budding ; for 
they ſeldom ſucceed when grafted on 
Pears, Apples, or Medlars ; and it 
is not eaſy to raiſe Stocks of their own 


Kind, 


SO 
Kind, unleſs the Seeds be procur'd 
from abroad; for the Fruit does not 
always ripen in this Country. 


he fifth and fixth Sorts were diſ- 


cover'd by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 
vant ; but at preſent they are not in 


the Ergl/i/þ Gardens. Theſe Sorts 


may be all propagated by Seeds, af- 
ter the manner directed for the for- 
mer Sorts. The beſt way to pro- 
cure good Seeds of theſe Plants is, to 
have the Fruit, when duly ripen'd 
abroad, put up in Boxes of Sand, 


and ſent over, in which Method they 


may be brought over very well; for 

if the Fruit ſhould rot, the Seeds 

will remain good by being preſerv'd 

In Sand. | 

The wild Service or Quick-beam 
ows wild in divers Parts of Eng- 

and; but it is often cultivated in 


Gardens, for Variety. This pro- 


duces large Bunches of Flowers at 
the Extremity of its Branches in May, 
which are ſucceeded by large round- 
iſh Fruit, which change to a beauti- 
ful ſcarlet Colour in Autumn, when 
they afford an agreeable Variety in 
Wilderneſs- quarters. 

There are few of theſe Trees in 
any of the Counties near London, 
which are more than twenty Feet 
high; but in the Northern Coun- 
ties, as alſo in Shrophire and Wales, 
I have ſeen many of theſe Trees of 
a very large Size ; ſome of them near 
two Feet Diameter in their Stems, 
and upward of forty Feet high. It 
is called the Roane-tree in the North; 
and in ſome Places the Wicken-tree; 


which is probably a Corruption of 


Quick-beam. | | 
The Wood of this Tree is much 
commended by the Wheelwright for 
being all Heart; and it is of great 
Uſe for Huſbandmens Tools, Goads, 
Sc. The Flowers of this Tree ſmell 
very ſweet, and the Fruit is extraor- 


dinary Food for Thruſhes ; ſo that 


5 gs, 
where theſe: Trees are planted, they 
will greatly frequent, 5 
The Sort with variegated Leaves 
is preſerv'd by ſuch as are curious in 
collecting the ſeveral Sorts of ſtriped 
Plants; but there is no great Beauty 
in it. This may be propagated by 
Layers, or by being budded on the 


plain Sort; but they become plain 


again, if planted on a very rich Soil. 

Theſe Trees ſhould have a moiſt 
ſtrong Soil; but will grow in the 
moſt expoſed Places, being extreme- 
ly hardy; which renders them worthy 
of Care, ſince they will thrive where 
few other Trees will ſucceed. 

SORREL. Vide Acetoſa. 

SOUTHERN WOOD. Vide A- 
brotanum. 

SOWBREAD. Vide Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUM, The Broom-tree. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
whoſe Pointal, which riſes from the 
Flower - cup, afterward becomes a 
ſhort, roundiſh, fewelling Pod, con- 
taining, for the moſt part, one kidney- 


/hap'd Seed in each. 


The Species are; | 

1. SPARTIUM alterum monoſper- 
mum, ſemine reni ſimile. C. B. P. 
Another Spaniſb Broom, with Pods 
containing one kidney-ſhap'd Seed. 

2. SPARTIUM ftertium, fore albo. 
C. B. P. The white Spani/o Broom. 

3. SPARTIUM Orientale humile, 

fructu willoſo & roſtrato. Tourn. Cor. 
Dwarf Eaſtern Broom, with an hairy 
beaked Fruit. | 

4. SParTIUM Orientale, filiqua 
compreſſa, glabra & annulata. Tour. 
Cor. Eaſtern Broom, with a flat 
ſmooth, circular Pod. 

5. SPARTIUM Americanum, par- 
tulacæ foliis, aculeatum, ebeni ma- 
terie. Plum. Prickly American Broom, 
with Purſlain-leaves, whoſe Wood is 
taken for Ebony. 3 

6. SPARTIUM AmTicanum ſcan- 

40 3 A 


SP 

dens, citri foliis, floribus albis, ad 
nodos confertim naſcentibus. Plum. 
Climbing American Broom with Ci- 
tron - leaves, and white Flowers, 
which are produc'd in Bunches at 
the Joints. ; | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 
plentifully in Spain and Portugal; 
from both which Countries the Seeds 
may be eaſily procur'd. Theſe Seeds 
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April, upon a Bed of freſh light 
Earth : the beſt way will be to ſow 
them in Drills about an Inch deep: 
the Drills ſhould not be leſs than one 
Foot aſunder, and the Seeds may be 
laid in the Drills at about three 
Inches Diftance; which will allow 
room for the Plants to grow till 
Michaelmas following; before which 
time it will not be ſafe to remove 
them. Nor ſhould they be ſuffer'd 
to ſtand longer ; becauſe they ſhoot 
downright Roots very deep into the 
Ground ; and if theſe are cut or 
broken, when they are grown large, 
the Plants frequently miſcarry. Al- 
though I have here directed the ſow- 
ing of theſe Seeds in April, yet it 
muſt be underſtood, if the Seaſon 
proves favourable; otherwiſe it will 
be better to defer it longer : for theſe 
Seeds are as ſubject to periſh in the 
Ground, by Coid or Wet, as are the 
Kidney-beans; therefore when the 
Seaſon is favourable to theſe, the 
Seeds of the Brooms may be ſafely 
ſown. =: 
At Michaelmas ſome of the Plants 
of each Kind may be taken up, and 
potted, to be ſhelter'd in Winter; 
and others may be planted in a warm. 
Situation, and on a dry Soil; where, 
if the Winter ſhould not prove ſe- 
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will alſo be proper to leave ſome of 
the Plants in the Seed-bed, where, if 
the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, they 
may be fhelter'd with Mats, and 


ſhould be ſown in the Middle of 


vere, they will ſtand very well. It 


BY 
ſome Mulch laid about their Roots, 
to prevent the Froft penetrating the 
Ground; for theſe Plants are ſo ten- 
der, as not to live abroad in hard 
Froft ; though, in moderate Win- 


ters, they will do very well: but it 


is always neceſſary to have a Plant 
or two of each Sort in Pots, that they 
may be ſhelter'd in Winter to pre- 
ſerve the Sorts. | N 
The third and fourth Sorts were 
diſcover'd by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, from whence he ſent their 
Seeds into France; but theſe are at 
preſent pretty rare in England. Theſe 
are as hardy as the other Sorts; fo, 
may be treated in the ſame way. All 
theſe Sorts grow to the Height of ſix 
or eight Feet, and have the Appear- 
ance of the Spani/b Broom ; but their 
Branches are much ſlenderer, and 
the Leaves are very ſmall, as are al- 
ſo their Flowers : but the two firſt 
Sorts have been of late Years intro- 
duc'd in plenty into the Engliſb Gar- 
dens, where, being intermix'd with 
other Shrubs of the ſame Growth, 
they add to the Variety. | 
Theſe flower in July; and, 1 
very warm Seaſons, they ſometimes 
perfect their Seeds in England. 
The third Sort is very common in 
Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places in 
the Ye/t-Indies ; where the Wood is 
cut, and ſent to England, under the 
"Title of Ebony ; though it is not the 
true Ebony, which is a Native of 
the Eaſtern Country, and is a Plant 
of a very different Genus. The 
Wood of this American Ebony is of 
a fine greeniſh-brown Colour, and 
poliſhes very well; ſo is much co- 
veted by the Inſtrument - makers; 
and is uſed for ſeveral Purpoſes, be- 
ing of a very hard, durable Nature. 
The fourth Sort is pretty common 
in the Spaniſh Weſt-Irdies, from 
whence I have receiv'd the Seeds, 
which were collected by Mr. Nobert 
ID Millar, 


3 
Millar. This is a climbing Plant, 
which will twiſt round whatever 
Trees grow near it, and will rife to 
a great Height. The Leaves of this 
Plant are thick and ſtrong, ſome- 
what reſembling thoſe of the Citron- 
tree; and continuing green the whole 
. Year, they make an agreeable Va- 


riety in the Stove, amongſt other 


tender Exotic Plants. . 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be procured from 
the Countries of their natural 
Growth; for they do not produce 
Seeds in this Climate. Theſe Seeds 
mould be ſown in Pots fill'd with 
freſh light Earth, early in the 
Spring, and plung'd into a good 
Hot- bed of Tanners Bark. In about 
a Month after the Seeds are ſown, 
the Plants will appear, when they 
muſt be carefully treated (being very 
tender while young): they muſt have 
freſh Air admitted to them every 
Day, when the Weather is warm; 
and ſhould be frequently refreſh'd 
with Water, when the Earth in the 
Pots appears dry. In about five or 
fix Weeks after the Plants appear, 
they will be fit to tranſplant; when 
they ſhould be carefully ſnaken out 
of the Pots, and ſeparated, planting 
each into a ſmall Pot fill'd with light 
rich Earth, and then plunge them 
into the Hot-bed again; being care- 
ful to ſhade them from the Sun every 
Day, until they have taken Root; 
after which time they muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner as other very 
tender Exotic Plants, by giving them 
Air every Day in warm Weather, and 
watering them every other Day 


gently; and, when the Nights are 


cold, to cover the Glaſſes. In this 
Hot-bed the Plants may remain till 
Autumn, when they muſt be remov'd 
into the Stove, and plung'd into the 
Bark-bed. Thoſe of them whoſe 
Roots have filled the Pots, ſhould 


- 


warm (eſpecially the firſt Year), and 


Water; but in cold Weather it muſt 


ſtantly kept in the Stove, and ſhould 


SP 


be- carefully ſhifted into Pots one 
Size larger, before they are plun- 
ged ; but as theſe Plants are not of 
quick Growth while young, they do 
not require to be often ſhifted out of 
the Pots. During the Winter-ſea- 
ſon theſe Plants muſt be kept ve 


muſt be frequently refreſh'd with 


be given to them in ſmall Quanti- 
ties; and if their Leaves ſhould con- 
trac Filth, they muſt be waſhed with 
a Sponge to clean them, otherwiſe 
the Plants will not thrive. As theſe 
Plants are very tender, they will 
not live in the open Air in this Coun- 
try, even in the warmeſt Part of the 
Year ; therefore they muſt be con- 
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be plung'd in the Bark-bed ; obſerv- 
ing in the Summer-ſeaſon, when the 
Weather is warm, to admit- a large 
Share of freſh Air to the Plants ; 
but in Winter they muſt be kept 
very warm. With this Management 
the Plants will thrive very well, and 
in a few Years will produce their 
Flowers; when they will make a 
pretty Appearance in the Stove. 
SPERGULA, Spurrey. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath a reſe-ſhap'd Flower, con- 
fing of five Leaves, which are in- 
cluded in a five-leav'd Empalement : 
in the Centre of the Flower ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
roundiſh membranaceous Fruit, which 
opens in three Parts, and is filled auith 
ſmall Seeds, which in ſome Species 
have a Border round them. 
The Species are; 
1. SrEROULA. F. B. The com- 
mon Spurrey. 
2. SPERGULA marina mfiras. J. 


B. The Sea Spurrey. 
* 
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3. SPERGULA purpurea. 
Purple Spurrey. 
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4. SPERGULA minima, ſe mini bus 
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marginatis, The leaſt Spurrey, with 


border'd Seeds. tate 

Theſe Plants grow wild in ſeveral 
Parts of England: the ſecond Sort is 
found on the Sea-ſhores, where the 
Salt-water uſually flows ; but the 
other Sorts grow on ſandy Commons, 
and amongſt Corn, in great Plenty. 

The firſt Sort is cultivated in Hol- 
land and Flanders, for feeding their 
Cattle: the uſual time of ſowing 
the Seed is in Auguſt, that the Plants 
may acquire Strength before the 


Winter's Cold. The Uſe that is 
made of this Graſs, is to feed Sheep, 


and other Cattle, in Winter, when 
the common Graſs hath perfected 
its Growth. This Plant ſeldom riſes 
above fix Inches high; ſo will not 
afford a very great Quantity of Food; 
but as it will grow on the pooreſt 
Sand, it may be cultivated in many 
Places to good Advantage, where no 
other Graſs will thrive ſo well ; and 
by feeding it off the Ground, the 
Dung of the Cattle will improve the 
Land. This Paſture, it is affirm'd, 


will make excellent Butter ; arid the 


Mutton fed on it is ſaid to be well 


| taſted; ſo is by many preferr'd to that 


fed on Turneps. Hens will 2 
eat this Herb, and it makes them lay 
more Eggs. ; | 
This Plant, being annual, muſt 
be ſown every Year ; and whoever is 
willing to ſave the Seeds, ſhould ſow 


it in April, that the Plants may flow- 


er the Beginning of 7aly, and the 
Seeds will ripen in Aaguſt; when it 
muſt be cut before the Heads are 
quite brown, otherwiſe the Seeds 
wlll ſoon ſcatter. 

The Seeds being very ſmall, about 
twelve Pounds will be' ſufficient to 
ſow an Acre of Land. The Ground 
ſhould be well dreſs'd before the 
Seeds are ſown ; for if the larger 
Clods are not broke, there will be an 


uneven Crop of Graſs ; People in 


the low Country ſow this Seed after 
a Crop of Corn is taken of the 


Land. The fourth Sort is now 


much cultivated in Flanders, though 
it is a much lower Plant than the 
common Sort ; but they efteem it a 
much better Graſs. The Seeds of 
this Kind are ſmaller and flatter than 
thoſe of the common Sort, and have 
a white Border round each, 

SPHONDYLIUM, Cow - parſ- 
ens an ns TIO OD 

The Characters are; | 
. is an umbelliferous Plant, with 
a roſe-ſhapedFlower, conſiſting of five 
uneven heart-ſhap'd Leaves, which 
are placed circularly, and reft on the 
Empalement ; which afterward be- 
comes @ Fruit, compoſed of two large 
Seeds, which are flat and oval, have 
ing a Point that wants a Border 
within, chanell d, and generally caſt- 
ing off their Cover, and marked with 
dark Spots, on the Part where they ad- 
here to each other, 
The Species are; | 
1. SPHONDYLIUM vulgare Bir- 


Jutum, C. B. P. Common hairy 
Cow - parſnep. | 


2. SPHONDYLIUM vulgare hirſu- 
tum, floribus purpureis. C. B. P. 


Common hairy Cow-parſnep, with 


purple Flowers. 

3. SPHONDYLIUM najus, five pa- 
nax Herculeum quibuſdam, F. B. 
Greater Cow. parſnep, or Hercules's 
All-heal. | | 

4. SPHONDYLIUM criſbum. J. B. 
Curled Cow - parſnep. nt 

5. SPHONDYLIUM hir/utum, folits 
anguſtioribus. C. B. P. Hairy Cow- 


parſnep, with narrower Leaves. 


6. SPHONDYLIUM foliis anguſti- 
oribus atro- purpureis. H. R. Monſp. 
Cow-parſnep with narrower dark- 
purple Leaves. 
7. SPHONDYLIUM Alpinum par. 
vum. C. B. P. Small Cow-parinep 
of the Act. | 


8. SPHONy 
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3. SrnonDYLIUM Alfinum gla- 


trum. C. B. P. Smooth Cow-parl- 
nep of the Alps. 55 | 
9. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale na- 

ximum. Tourn. Cor. Greateſt Eaſtern 
Cow, parſnep. 

10. SPHonDYLIUM Orientale, 
ampliſſimo folio, caule brevi. Tourn, 
Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, with a 
very large Leaf, and a ſhort Stalk. 

11. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, 
longiſimo & anguſtilſimo falio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, with a 

very long and very narrow Leaf. 
12. SPHONDYLIUM I 
ifolium glabrum, aniſum olens. 
2. Gor Smooth narrow-leav'd 
Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, ſmelling like 
Anife. e . 

13. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, fo- 
liis ammi perennis. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Cow-parſnep, with perennial 
Biſhops- weed · leaves. 

14. SPHOND YLIUM Orientale Pu- 
milius, foliis abſintbii. Journ. Cor. 
Dwarf Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, with 
Wormwood-leaves. 
15, SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, 
dauci vulgaris folio, aſphodeli radice. 

Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, 
with a common Carrot-leaf, and an 

Aſphodel- root. 

I; he firſt and fifth Sorts grow wild 
in England: the firſt is very common 
on the Sides of Ditches, and the 


Borders of Fields, in moiſt Land 


every-where. The other Sorts are 
not Natives of this Country ; but 
are many of them preſerv'd in Bo- 
tanic Gardens, for the fake of Vari- 
ety. | 
They are all very hardy Plants, 
which may be propagated by Seeds : 
the beſt time for ſowing them is in 
Autumn, ſoon after the Seeds are 
ripe. They ſhould be ſown where 
the Plants are deſign'd to remain; 
| becauſe they ſend forth Tap-roots, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the Parſnep ; 


SP. 


therefore do not thrive ſo well when 
tranſplanted, as if ſuffer'd to remain 


where they are ſown. The Plants 


grow very large; wherefore the 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Drills, at 


two Feet and an half Diſtance ; and 
in the Spring, when the Plants ap- 
pear, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as 


to leave them at leaſt eighteenInches 


aſunder, in the Rows; after which 
they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and when the Plants have obtained 


Strength, they will not eaſily be in- 
jur'd by Weeds; for they will over 


bear them, and prevent their getting 
up. The ſecond Vear theſe Plants 
will produce Flowers and Seeds, and 
their Roots will abide many Years, 
and produce Seedsevery Year; which, 
if permitted to ſcatter, will fill the 
neighbouring Ground, and becom 
troubleſome Weeds. ; 

The third Sort (which is very com- 
mon in Germany) hath been, by ſome 
of the German Writers, taken for the 
Acanthus, or Bears-breech ; and the 
ſame Qualities apply'd to it. 

The Name of Cow-parſnep was 
given to this Plant, from the Cows 
eating of it; but they do not chooſe 
to eat the Leaves of this Plant, if 
they can get any other Food, as may 
be obſerv'd in the Fields where the 
Plant is in great Plenty; for the 


Cows will eat the Graſs very cloſe 
about theſe Plants, though they are 


rarely found to be touch'd by them, 
unleſs when the Graſs is burnt up. 
Rabbets will eat the Leaves of this 
Plant, and ſeem fond of it. 


SpINA ALBA. 7ide Meſpilus. 


SPINACHIA, Spinach, or Spix 
nage. . . + 
The Characters are; 


It hath an apetalaus Floawer, cons 
ſifting of many Stamina included in 


the Flower-cup, which are produc'd in 


Spikes upon the Male Plants, which 


are 
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are Barren: but the Embryoes are 
produc d from the Wings of the Leaves 


az the Female Plants, aubich after- 
ard becomes a roundiſb or angular 
Seed, which en ſome Sorts has Wer 
adhering to it. 
The Species are; 

1. SPINACHIA vulgaris, capſula 
ſeminis acultata. Tourn, The com- 
mon prickly or narrow - leav'd Spi- 

2. SPINACHIA vulgaris, capſula 
feminis non aculeata. Journ. Com- 
mon {mooth - ſeeded Spinach, with 
broader Leaves. 

3. SPINACHIA wzulgartis, l 
feminis non aculeata, folio maximo ro- 
tundo. Spinach with ſmooth Seeds, 
and a very large round Leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is com- 
monly cultivated in Gardens for 
Winter-uſe ; it being much hardier 
than any of the other Sorts. 

'The Seeds of this Kind ſhould 
be ſown upon an open Spot of 
Ground towards the Latter-end of 
July; obſerving, if poſſible, to do it 
when there is an Appearance of 
Rain: for if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry for a long time after the Seed is 
fown, the Plants will not come up 
regularly; and many times there 
will not be half a Crop. When the 
Spinach is come up, the Ground 
ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the Weeds, 
and alſo to cut up the Plants where 
they are too Cloſe, leaving the re- 
maining Plants about three or four 
Inches aſunder ; but this ſhould al- 
ways be done in dry Weather, that 
the Weeds may be deftroy'd ſoon af- 
ter they are cut. 

About a Month or five Weeks af- 
ter the firſt Hoeing, the Weeds will 
begin to grow again; therefore the 
Ground ſhould be then hoed again 
the ſecond time, obſerving, as be- 
fore, to do it in dry Weather. But 
If the Seaſon ſhould prove moiſt, it 


"SP 
will be proper to gather the Weeds 
up after they are cut, and carry them 


off the Ground; for if the Spinach 


is not clean'd from Weeds before 
Winter, they will grow up, and ſtifle 
it fo, that in wet Weather the 
Spinach will rot away. 

In October the Spinach will be fit 
for Uſe; when you ſhould only 
crop off the largeſt Leaves, leaving 
thoſe in the Centre of the Plants to 


grow bigger; and thus you may 


continue cropping it all the Winter 
and Spring, until the young Spi- 
nach, ſowed in the Spring, is large 
enough for Uſe, which is commonly 
in April; at which time the Sprin 
advancing, the Winter-ſpinach wil 
run up to Seed; ſo that the Roots 
ſhould be then cut up, leaving only 
a ſmall Parcel to produce Seeds. 
But the Ground in which this 


Winter- ſpinach is ſown, being com- 


monly planted with early Cabbages, 
it is not proper to let any of the 
Spinach remain there for Seed; but 
it ſhould be cleared off as ſoon 
as ever the Spring Spinach 1s fit for 
Uſe, that the Cabbages may be 
earth'd up, and laid clear, which is 


of great Service to them ; therefore 


you ſhould ſow a ſmall Spot of 
Ground with this Sort of Spinach, 
on purpoſe to ſtand for Seed ; where 
there ſhould be no other Plants 
among it. 

The two Sorts with ſmooth Seeds 
produce much larger and thicker 


round Leaves than the former ; but 
being ſomewhat tenderer, are always 


ſown in the Spring; eſpecially the 


third Sort, which is preferable to 


either of the former for Summer- 
ule, 

'Thefe are either thn upon an 
open Spot of Ground by themſelves, 
or elſe mix'd with Radiſh-ſeed, as is 
the common Practice of the London 
Gardeners, who always endeayour 
| 10 
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to have as many Crops from their 
Land in a Seaſon as poſſible; but, 


here Land is cheap in the Country, 
it will be the better Method to ſow 


it alone without any other Sort of 
Seed: mixd with it; and when the 
Plants are come up, the Ground 
ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the Weeds, 
and cut out the Plants where they 
are too cloſe, leaving the remaining 
about three Inches aſunder: and 


when they are grown ſo large as to 


meet, you may then cut out a Part 
of it for Uſe, thinning the Plants, 
that they may have room to ſpread-: 
and this Thinning may be twice 
perform'd, as there is Occaſion for 
the Spinach; at the laſt of which, 


the Roots ſhould be left eight or ten 


Inches aſunder. If then you hoe 
the Ground over again, to deſtroy 
the Weeds, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to the Spinach; for if the Land 
is good upon which it was ſown, 
the third Sort, with this Manage- 


ment, will many times produce 


Leaves as large as the broad · leav'd 
Dock, and be extremely fine. 


But in order to have a Succeſſion 
of Spinach through the Seaſon, it 


will be proper to {ow the Seed at 
three different times in the Spring ; 
the firſt early in January, which 
muſt be on a dry Soil; the {ſecond 


the Beginning of February, upon a 


moiſter Soil; and the third the Be- 
ginning of March, which ſhould be 
on a verymoiſt: and this thirdSowing 
ſhould be hoed out thinner at the firſt 
time of hoeing it, than either of the 
former Sowings; for there will be 
no Neceſſity to leave it for cutting 
out thin for Uſe, becauſe the former 
Sowings will be ſufficient to ſupply 
the Table till this third Sowing is full - 
grown : beſides, by leaving it thin 
at firſt, it will not be apt to run up 


to Seed ſo ſoon as it would if the 


Plants were cloſe, | 


SP 


' Theſe Sowings here mention'd are | 


ſuch as are practis'd by the Kitchen- 


gardeners near Loudon; but as this 


Herb is much us'd in Soups, c. for 


great Tables, there ſhould be ſome 


Seeds ſown every three Weeks, du- 
ring the Summer-ſeaſon, to ſupply 
the Kitchen : bat theſe late Sowings 


ſhould be on moiſt Ground, other- 


wiſe, if the Summer proves hot and 
dry, the Spinach will run to Seed 
before the Plants obtain Strength. 


In order to fave Seed of either 


of theſe Kinds, you ſhould ſow an 
open rich Spot of Ground, with the 
Sort you. intend, in February, after 
the Danger- of being injur'd by 
Froſt is over; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be hoed 
out to ſix or eight Inches Diſtance, 
obſerving to cut-down the Weeds at 
the ſame time; and when the Plants 
have grown about three Weeks or a 


Month longer, they ſhould be hoed 


a ſecond time, when they ſhould be 
left twelve or fourteen Inches aſun- 
der at leaſt ; for when theyhave ſhot 
out their Side-branches, they will ſuf- 
ficiently ſpread over the Ground. 
You muſt alſo obſerve to keep 
them clear from Weeds, which, if 


ſuffer d to grow amongſt the Spi- 
nach, will cauſe it to run up weak, 
and greatly injure it. When the 


Plants have run up to Flower, you 
will eaſily perceive two Sorts amongſt 
them, viz. Male and Female ; the 
Male will produce Spikes of ſtami- 


neous Flowers, which contain the Fa: 


rina, and are abſolutely neceſſary to 
impregnate the Embryoes of the 
Female Plants, in order to render the 
Seeds prolific. "Theſe Male Plants 
are, by the Gardeners, commonly 
call'd She Spinach ; and are often, 
by the Ignorant, pull'd up as ſoon as 
they can be diſtinguiſn'd from the 
Female, in order, as they ſuppoſe to 
give room for the Sead- bearing to 

ſpread: 
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Fpread: but from Experiments which 


I made on theſe Plants, I find, where- 
ever the Male Plants are intirely re- 
mov d before the Farina is ſhed over 


the Female Plants, the Seed will not 
-grow which they produce; ſo that it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to leave a few 
of them in every Part of the Spot, 
tho' there may be a great many 
drawn out where they are too thick; 
for a ſmall Quantity of Male Plants 
(if rightly fituated) will be. ſufficient 


to impregnate a great Number of 


Female; becauſe they greatly abound 
with the Farina, which, when ripe, 
will fpread to a confiderable Di- 
ſtance, when the Plants are ſhaken by 
the Wind. | . 
When the Seeds are ripe (which 
may be known by their changing 
their Colour, and beginning to ſhat- 
ter), the Plants ſhould be drawn up, 
and ſpread abroad for a few Days to 


dry ; obſerving to turn the Plants 


every other Day, that the Seeds on 
both Sides may dry equally : you 


muſt alſo guard the Seeds fromBirds, 


etherwiſe they will devour them. 
When it is dry, the Seeds ſhould be 
threſh'd out, and clean'd from the 
Dirt, and laid where Mice cannot: 
come to them ; for they are extreme- 
ly fond of this Seed. | 

- SPIRAA FRUTEX, Spiræa Fru- 
tex, vulgo. 

The Charactres are; 


The Flower is compos'd of many 


Leaves, which are plac'd in a circu- 
lar Order, and expand in form of a 
'Roſe : out of whoſe Flower-cup riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a Fruit compos'd of ſeveral Pods, in 
æubich are contain d ſeveral oblong 
Seeds. Pry 
The Species are; 

1. Srix RA ſalicis folio. Tourn. 
Spiræa Frutex, wu/go. 

2. SIR EA opuli folio. Tourn. Spi- 


rea with a Marſn-elder-leaf, com- 


SP 
monly call'd Virginian Gelder · roſe 
with a Curran-leaf. | 


3. SpIR RA hyperict folio non ere- 
nato. Tourn, Hypericum Frutex, 


vulgo. | 


4. Srid A Hiſpanica, hyperici fo- 
liocrenato. Iyfl. R. H. Spaniſh Spi- 


ræa, with a notched Leaf. 


5. SPIRZEA Americana, foliis ob. 


longis crenatis, floribus albis. Ame- © 


rican Spiræa, with oblong crenated 
Leaves, and white Flowers. 

6. Stix RA Americana, foliis ro- 
tundis glabris minime ſerratis, floribus 
rubris. American Spiræa, with 
round ſmooth Leaves, a little ſawed 


on the Edges, and a red Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Shrubs is very 
common in the Nurſeries near Lon- 
don, where it is ſold with other flow- 
ering Shrubs at a certain Price by the 
Hundred. This Shrub ſeldom riſes 
above five Feet high; ſo is proper 
to intermix with other Shrubs of the 
ſame Growth, in ſmall Wilderneſs- 
quarters, and other Plantations of 
flowering Trees. | 

This Plant may be propagated 
from Suckers, which are ſent forth 
in plenty from the Stems of the old 
Plants, or by laying down the tender 
Branches, which, when rooted, ſhould 
be tranſplanted out in Rows at 
three Feet Diſtance, and the Plants a 
Foot aſunder in the Rows. In this 
Nurſery they may remain twoYears, 
obſerving to keep the Ground clear 


from Weeds, and in the Spring to 


dig up the Ground between the 


Rows, fo that the Roots may. the 


more eaſily extend themſelves ; and 
if theyſhoot out manySide-branches, 


they ſhould be pruned off, ſo as to 


reduce the Shrubs to a regular Fi- 
gure; and afterward they may be 
tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main, either in ſmall Wilderneſs- 
quarters, or in Clumps of flowering 


Shrubs, obſerving to place them 


amonglt 


SP 
amongſt other Sorts of equal 
Growth. 4 7 | 

The ſecond Sort is not quite ſo 


common in Exgland as the former. 


This was originally brought from 


America ; but it being full as hardy 


as the former, and increaſing as faſt 
by Suckers, it may ſoon be obtained 
in Plenty. This is nearly of the 
ſame Growth with the former, and 
may be intermixed therewith in Wil- 
derneſs-quarters, to add to the Va- 
riety : it may be propagated and 
managed in the ſame manner as the 
former. 50 : 
The third Sort is very common in 
the Nurſeries near London, where it 


is generally known by the Name of 


Hypericum Frutex, and is fold amongſt 


- other flowering Shrubs at a common 


Rate. This may be propagated by 
laying down the Under-branches, 


which will take Root in the Com- 


paſs of one Year, when, they may 
be taken off, and planted in a Nur- 
ſery for two or three Years (as hath 
been directed for the former); after 
which they may be tranſplanted out 
where they are deſign'd to remain, 
placing them with the two former, 
being nearly of the ſame Growth, 


= where they will add to the Variety. 


The fourth Sort differs from the 
third in nothing but the Leaves be- 
ing notched on their Edges : this 1s 
not very common at preſent in the 
Nurſery - gardens: nor will it be 
ever regarded as a different Species, 
but by thoſe who are nice in the di- 
ſtinguiſhing of the minute Difference 


in Plants; becauſe the whole Ap- 


pearance of the Plants is the ſame. 
The two firſt Sorts produce their 
Flowers at the Extremity of their 


Shoots, the firſt in a long Spike, and 


the ſecond in form of an Umbel; 
but the third Sort produces its Flow- 
ers at the Joints of the former Vear's 


Wood, in Bunches ; ſo that the whole 
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Tree ſeems cover'd with white Flows - 
ers, when they are blown. They 
all three produce their Flowers in 
May, and ſometimes continue in 
Beauty till June, in a cool Seaſon; 
for which they are eſteemed by the 
Curious. | tas 28. 
Theſe Shrubs require no other 
Pruning, but to cut out all the dead 


Branches, and ſuch as grow irregu- 


lar, and take off all their Suckers 
every Year; for if theſe are per- 
mitted to grow, they will fiarve the 
old Plants, by drawing away their 
Nouriſnment. The Ground between 
them ſhould alſo bedug every Spring, 
to encourage their Roots; and every 
third Vear a little rotten Dung buried 
therein, which will cauſe them to 
flower very ſtrong. 
The two American Spiræas have 
been lately introduced into the 
Engliſb Gardens from Penſylwania : 
theſe are low Shrubs, which ſeldom 
riſe above three Feet high: their 
Shoots are ſlender; and the Flowers 
are produced at the Extremity of the 
Branches, in Spikes: theſe ſeldom 
flower until the End of June, or the 
Beginning of Jah, after the other 
Sorts are paſt; ſo they are more 
eſteemed on that Account: they may 
be propagated by laying down their 
Branches in the ſame manner as the 
common Sort: but theſe ſhould be 
planted in a warm-ſhelter'd Situation, 
otherwiſe their Shoots will be de- 
ſtroyed by the Cold in Winter. 
AFRICAN SPIR AA. Vide Di- 
oſma. 8 
SQUASHES. Vide Melopepo. 
SQUILLS. Paz Scillaa. 
STACHYS, Baſe Horehound. 
The Characters are; 4 
It hath a labiated Flewer, conſiſt- 
ing of one Leaf, avhoſe Upper-lip is 
ſomewhat arch'd and ere; and be 
Under-lip is cut into three Segments, 
the middle one being larger than the 
| | ether 
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ether tavo : out of the Flower-cup riſes 
he Pointal, attended by four Embryoes ; 
z0hich afterward become ſo many 
Seeds, which are roundiſh, and in- 
ebsi'd in an Huſe, which before avas 
the Flower-cup : to theſe Marks may 
be added, Downy hoary Leaves. 
The Species are; 
1. STACHYS major branes, 


C. B. P. Greater German Baſe 


5 ae 


2. Srachys Cretica. C. B. P. 
Baſe Horehound of Candia. 

3. STACHYS Cretica latifolia. C. 
3B. P. Broad · leav'd Baſe Hore- 
hound of Candia. 


| STACHYS minor 8 E.. 


. 5 Talian Baſe Horehound. 
urs Canarienſis fruteſcens, 
Ew olio. Tourn. Canary ſhrubby 
Baſe Horehound, with a Mullein- 
leaf. | 
I There are ſeveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preſerv'd in 
ſome curious Botanic Gardens for 
Variety: but as they have little 
Beauty or Uſe, I ſhall not enumerate 
them here. 

The four Sorts u neee 
ſeldom abide longer than two or 
three Vears; for after they have 
produced Flowers and Seeds, the old 
Roots are very apt to decay, unleſs 
Part of their Flower- ſtems are taken 
off early in the Summer, which will 
cauſe them to break out again at 
Bottom, whereby the Roots may be 
preſerved. 

They are all propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in March, up- 
on 2 Bed of freſh light Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
may be planted out into other Beds 


about ſix Inches aſunder, obſerving 


to water them until they have taken 
Root; after which they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, till Michaelmas, 
when they ſhould be trantplanted 


3 
where they are to remain, which 
muſt be in an open Situation, and 
upon a dry light Soil, not too rich; 
in which they will endure the Win- 
ter much better than in a rich ſtrong 
Soil. The Summer following theſe 
Plants will flower, and in Auguſt 
their Seeds will ripen; when they 
may be gather'd and preſerv'd till 


Spring for ſowing. 
The fifth Sort is a ſhrubby Plant, 


which with us riſes to be fix or ſeven 


Feet high: this is propagated by 
ſowing the Seeds upon a Bed of freſh . 
light Earth, as the former; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
muſt be tranſplanted into Pots fill'd 
with freſh light ſandy Soil, placing 
them in a ſhady Situation, until they 
have taken Root; after which they 
may be removed into a more open 
Expoſure; but in dry Weather. muſt 
be frequently watered: in this Place 


they may remain until the Middle or 


Latter-end of October, when they 
muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, placing them in the cooleſt 
Part, where they may have as much 
free Air as poſſible; and muſt be of- 
ten water' d, otherwiſe they will ſoon 
decay, 

In Summer-time theſe Plants will 
require to be ſhifted twice, adding 
freſh Earth to their Roots; and if 
they are only ſheltered from - hard 
Froſt in Winter, it will be ſufficient, 
for they are pretty hardy. 'The ſe- 
cond Year after towing, they will 
produce Flowers and Seeds, and 
will continue ſo to do every Year 
after ; and altho' their Flower has 
no great Beauty, yet, for the Variety 


of its large, ſoit, woolly Leaves, it 


deſerves a Place amongſt other Exo- 
tic Plants. 
STAPHYLODENDRON, Blad- 
der-nut, | 
The Chara® ters are; 
The Flower con/i/ts of ſeveral 


Leaves, 
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Leaves, which are placed circularly, 
and expand in form of a Roſe ; out of 
evhoſe many-leav'd Flower-cup riſes 
the Pointal; which afterward be- 
comes a membraneous Fruit, ſomewhat 


like the inflated Bladder of Fiſhes, and 


divided into two or three Cells, con- 


taining Seeds in form of a Skull. 
The Species are; | 
1. STAPHYLODENDRON fylvefire 


vulgare. H. L. The common 


wild Bladder-nut. 

2. STAPHYLODENDRON Virginia- 
num trifoliatum. H. L. "Three-leav'd 
Virginian Bladder- nut. 


3. STAPHYLODENDRON America- 


aum trifoliatum, foliis inciſis. Houſt. 
Three: leav'd American Bladder- nut, 
with cut Leaves. | 


The third Sort was diſcovered at 


Campechy, by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds to Exg- 
land: this Sort hath weak flexible 
Branches, and generally ſends out 
ſeveral Shoots from the Root, ſo 
forms a thick Buſh: the Shoots 
grow very irregular ;' therefore the 
Plants cannot be trained in any Or- 
der: the Flowers are produced in 
ſmall Bunches, at the Ends of the 
Branches, which are ſucceeded by 
compreſied Bladders, having a leafy 
Border: the Seeds are {mall and 
round. 

This Sort is very tender; ſo can- 
not be preſerved through the Winter 
in England, unleſs it is placed in a 
warm Stove : it may be propagated 


by laying down the tender Branches, 


which will take Root in one Year ; 
and may then be planted into ſe- 
parate Pots, and plunged into the 
Tan-bed in the Stove ; which will 
promote their taking freſh Root : in 
the Summer theſe Plants will require 
a large Share of freſh Air, when the 
Weather is warm; but in Winter 
they muſt be kept warm, otherwife 
the Plants will ſoon periſh, 


8 


The firſt of theſe Trees is found 
wild in the Woods, and other 


Places, near Pontefradt in Yorkfoire, 
and in ſome other Northern Parts of - 


England; but near London it is pre- 
ſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who 
are curious in collecting the various 


Kinds of hardy Trees. 


The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
America; but is ſo hardy, as to 
endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Cli- 


mate in the open Air, and produces 


Flowers and Fruit as plentifully in 
England as the common wild Sort. 
Both theſe Kinds may be propa- 
gated by ſowing their Seeds early in 
Spring, in Beds of freſh light Earth; 
and when the Plants are come up, 


they muſt be carefully kept — 


from Weeds; and in very dry Wea- 
ther, if they are now-and-then re- 
freſned with Water, it will greatly 
promote their Growth : in thele Beds 
they may remain until OZober fol- 
lowing ; at which time they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and planted 
in a Nurſery, placing them in Rows 
three Feet aſunder, and the Plants 
eighteen Inches Diftance in the 
Rows. In this Nurſery they may 
remain two or three Years ; by which 
time it will be proper to tranſplant 
them out where they are to remain, 
either in Wilderneſs- quarters, or in 
Clumps of various Trees, where 


will add to the Diverſity, The belt 


Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Trees 
is in Autumn, with other deciduous 
Trees. 


Theſe commonly grow in England 


to the Height of twelve or fourteen 


Feet; ſo ſhould be placed with other 
Trees of the ſame Growth. 


AFRICAN BLADDER-NUT. Jide 
Royenia. 
LAUREL- LEAV'D AMERICAN 


BLADDER-N UT. ide Dodonza. 


STAR. FLOWER. Vid Orni- 


thogalum. 
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 BTARWORT. Vide Aﬀer. 


. STATICE, Thrift or Sea-pink. 
The Characters are; . 


I is a Plant æuith a Flower ga- 


iber d into an almoſt ſpherical Head, 
furnifp'd with a common ſcaly Empale- 
ment : this Head is compoſed of ſe- 
weral Clovegillifiower - flowers, con- 
 fihting of ſeveral Leaves in a proper 
 #Empalement, /hapged like a Funnel : in 
lite manner, the Pointal riſes out of 
#he ſame Empalement, and afterward 
turns to an oblong Seed, aurapt up in 
the Empalement, as in an Huſe. 

The Species are; py 
1. STATiCE. Lugd. Thrift, Sea- 
gilliflower, or Sea cuſhion. | 
2. STATICE montana minor, Tourn. 


Leſſer Mountain-thrift, or Sea-gilli- 


flower. | 


3. Sraricg foliis anguſtioribus, 


_ rubro. Boerh. Ind. Narrow- 


v'd Thrift, with red Flowers. 


4. STATICE folits anguſtioribus, 
ore albo. Boerh. Ind. Narrow-leav'd 


Thrift, with a white Flower. 
5. STaTICE Luſitanica fruticoſa 
maritima, magno flore. Journ. Shrub- 


by Portugal Sea- thrift, with a large 


Flower. bs 


6. STATICE Laſitanica, ſcorxo- 


neræ folio. Tourn. Portugal Thrift, 


with a Leaf like Scorzonera, or Vi- 
pers-graſs. | 
7. STATICE Luſitanica, capillaceo 
folio, major. Journ. Greater Portu- 
gal Thrift, with a narrow Leaf. 

8. StATICE maritima humillima, 
folio capillaceo rigido. Tourn. The 
loweſt Sea-thrift, with a very narrow 
Riff Leaf. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants grows 
wild in Germany, and ſome other in- 
land Countries, in great Plenty ; 
from whence it hath been brought to 
England; but the ſecond Sort is 
found wild in great Plenty in the ſalt 
Marſhes near the Sea, in divers Parts 
of England. 


8 T 


The third and fourth Sorts have 


been brought into England from the 


Alps, or ſome other mountainous 
Parts; and. are preſerved, for the 
Beauty of their Flowers, in ſome old 
Gardens. 
The fifth Sort is leſs common in 
England than either of the former 
Sorts ; and is only to be found in 
the Gardens of ſuch as are curious 
in collecting rare Plants. + 
The fixth, ſeventh, and eighth 


Sorts are Natives of Portugal and 


Spain; but are hardy enough to 


thrive in the open Air in England: 


theſe Sorts are preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of thoſe who are curious in col- 
lecting of rare Plants: but as they 
have but little Beauty, they are not 
much propagated in other Gardens. 


The firſt four Sorts have been pro- 


miſcuouſly planted in Gardens, to 
make Edgings on the Sides of Bor- 
ders in the Flower - gardens ; for 


which Purpoſe they were formerly 


in great Eſteem; but of late they 


have been very juſtly rejected for 


that Uſe; becauſe there was a Ne- 
ceſlity of tranſplanting theſe Edgings 
every Year, otherwiſe they could not 


be kept within due Bounds: beſides, 


where-ever a Plant fail'd, which was 
no extraordinary thing, there always 
appear d a large unſightly Gap: 
however, tho' they are not in Uſe 
at preſent for that Purpoſe, yet a 


few Plants of the firſt, third, fourth, 


and fifth Sorts ſhould have a Place 


in ſome Part of the Flower - garden, 


for Variety; eſpecially the third and 


fourth, which are extreme hardy 


Plants, and will grow in almoſt any 


Soil or Situation; and their Flowers 


will continue a long time in Beau- 
ty. 
All theſe Sorts may be propagated 
by parting their Roots; the beſt time 
for which is in Autumn, that they oe 

| r | e 


— 
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veer: 


take Root before the Froſt, which 


will cauſe them to flower much 


ſtronger than thoſe tranſplanted in 
the Spring; and the Plants will not 

be in ſo much Danger of miſcarry- 
ing as thoſe are, eſpecially when the 
Spring happens to prove dry. After 
theſe Plants have taken Root, they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds; and 
the May following they will begin 
to flower, which will continue in 
Beauty three Weeks or a Month, 


provided the Seaſon be not too hot 


and dry, 8 =” 
The Portugal Sort is not ſo hardy 
as either of the former, tho' it will 


endure the Cold of our ordinary. 


Winters very well in the open Air, 
provided it is planted in a dry Soil, 
and a warm Situation; but in very 
ſevere Froſts it is often deſtroyed, 


This may alſo be propagated by 
Cuttings or Slips, which ſhould be. 


planted in a Bed of freſh Earth in 
the Spring, and water'd'and ſhaded 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they muſt be kept clear from 


Weeds till Michaelmas, when they 


ſhould be planted either into Pots to 
be ſheltered in Winter, or in ſome 
warm Situation in the full Ground, 
where they may remain to flower, 

This Plant will grow two or three 
Feethigh, and become ſhrubby, pro- 
vided it be not injur'd by Cold. 

STOCK-GILLIFLOWER. F7de 
Lencoium. m 5 

.STOECHAS, Caſſidony, French 
Lavender, or Stickadore. : 
| The Characters are; A 

It hath a labiated Flower, con- 
Fling of one Leaf; whoſe Upper-lip is 
upright, and cut in two, but the Un- 
ar lip, or Beard, is cut -into three 
Parts; but both are fo divided, as at 
A to appear like a Flower cut into 
fe Segments; out of auboſe Floxwer- 
cup rijes the Pointal, attended by four 
„ 
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Embryoes, eubich afterward become: ſo 


many roundiſh Seeds, incloſed in the 
Flower-cup : to theſe Marks muſt be 


added, That the Flowers are ranged 


in à various Series into ſcaly Heads ; 


out of the Top of which peep ſome ſmall 
Leaves, which look very beautifully, 
The Species are; 
I. STOECHAS purpurea. C. B. P. 


Purple Stœchas, or Caſſidony, com- 


monly called Arabian Stœchas. 

2. SroECHñ AVS folio ſerrato. C. B. P. 
Caſſidony, or French Lavender, with 
a ſerrated Leaf. 8 

3. STOECHAS cauliculis non folia- 


tis. C. B. P. Caſſidony, or French 


Lavender, with long naked Flower- 
ſtalks. | 


The Heads of Flowers of the firſt 
Kind are uſed in ſome of the capital 


Medicines directed by the College 


of Phyſicians : theſe are common] 
brought from the South Parts of 
France, where the Plants are in great 


Plenty; but they are very apt to take 


a Mouldineſs in their Paſſage, and ſo 
are not near ſo good for Ule as thoſe 


which are gathered freſh in England, 


where they may be cultivated to 
great Advantage. | | 

The ſecond and third Sorts are 
preſerved in many curious Gardens, 


for Variety; but they are not of any. 


Uſe. 

All theſe Plants may be cultivated 
by ſowing their Seeds upon a Bed of 
light dry Soil in March; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be carefully clear'd from Weeds un- 
til they are two Inches high; at 
which time they ſhould be removed; 
therefore there muſt be a Spot of 
light dry Ground prepared, and laid 
level, which muſt be trodden out in 
Beds; into which the Plants ſhould 
be planted at about five or fix Inches 
Diſtance each Way, obſerving to 
water and ſnade them until they have 
taken Root; after which they will 
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1 
require no further Care, but to keep 
them clear fram Weeds the follow - 

ing Summer; but if the Winter 
ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be 
roper to cover them with Mats, 
eas-haulm, or ſome other light Co- 


vering, to guard them againſt the 


Froſt, which otherwiſe would be 
apt to injure them while they are ſo 
young: but in March, or the Be- 
Sinning of April, the following 
Spring, they muſt be removed into 
the Places where they are to remain; 
obſerving, if poſſible, to tranſplant 
them in a warm moiſt Seaſon, and 
not to let them remain long above- 
ground; for if their Roots are dry'd, 
they ſeldom gxow well after. The 
Soil in which theſe are planted 
Hould be a dry warm Sand or Gra- 
vel; and the poorer the Soil is in 
which they are planted, the better 
they will endure the Cold of the 
Winter, provided the Ground be 
dry; tho” indeed the Plants will 
thrive better in Summer upon a rich 
moiſt Ground; but then they will 
not produce ſo many Flowers, nor 
will the Plant afford near ſo ſtrong 
an aromatic Scent ; as is the Caſe 
with moſt Sorts of aromatic Plants. 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 


gated by planting Slips or Cuttings 


of any of the Kinds in the Spring, 
obſerving to refreſh them with Wa- 
ter until they have taken Root; af- 
ter which they may be managed. as 
hath been directed for the Seedling- 
Plants ; but as thoſe Plants, raiſed 
from Seeds, are much better than 
theſe, it is hardly worth while to 
propagate them this way, eſpecially 
fince their Seeds ripen ſo well in this 
Country. 

The Heads of the firſt Sorts may 
be gather'd for Uſe when the Flow- 
ers are in full Perfection, and ſpread 
to dry in a ſhady Place; after which 
they may be put up for Uſe, 
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STONECROP. Vide Sedum. 
STONECROP- TREE. Vid 

Chenopodium. ä 
STOVES are Contrivances for 
the preſerving ſuch tender Exotic 
Plants, as will not live in theſe 
Northern Countries, without artifi- 
cial Warmth in Winter. Theſe are 
built in different Methods, accord. 
ing to the Ingenuity of the Artiſt, 
or the different Purpoſes for which 
they are intended ; but in England 
they are at preſent reducible to two, 
The firſt is call'd a Dry Stove, 
being ſo contriv'd, that the Flues 
through which the Smoke paſſes are 
are either carried under the Pave- 
ment of the Floor, or elſe are erect- 
ed in the Back-part of the Houſe, 
over each other, and are returned fix 
or eight times the whole Length of 
the Stove. In theſe Stoves the 
Plants are placed on Shelves of 
Boards laid on a Scaffold above each 
other, for the greater Advantage of 
their ſtanding in Sight, and enjoying 
an equal Share of Light and Air. In 
theſe Stoves are commonly placed 
the tender Sorts of Aloes, Cereus's, 
Euphorbiums, Tithymals, and other 
ſucculent Plants, which are impatient 
of Moiſture in Winter ; and there- 
fore require, for the moſt part, to be 
kept in a ſeparate Stove, and not 
placed among Trees, or herbaceous 
Plants, which perſpire freely, and 
thereby often cauſe a damp Air in 
the Houſe, which is imbibed by the 
ſucculent Plants, to their no ſmall 
Prejudice. Theſe Stoves may be re- 
gulated by a Thermometer, fo as 
not to over-heat them, nor to let the 
Plants ſuffer by Cold; in order to 
which, all ſuch Plants as require 
nearly the ſame Degree of Heat, 
ſhould be. placed by themſelves in a 
ſeparate Houſe ; for if in the ſame 
Stove there are Plants placed of ma- 
ny different Countries, which require 
| E 
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as many different Heats, by making 
the Houſe warm enough for ſome 
Plants; others, by having too much 


Heat, are drawn and ſpoil'd. 


The other Sort of Stoves are com- 


monly cali'd Bark Stoves, to diſtin- 


guiſh them from the Dry Stoves al- 


ready mention'd. Theſe have a 


large Pit, nearly the Length of the 


Houſe, three Feet deep, and fix or 


ſeven Feet wide; according to the 
Breadth of the Houſe ; which Pit is 
fill'd with freſh Tanners Bark to 


make an Hot-bed; and in this Bed 


the Pots of the moſt tender Exotic 
Trees, and herbaceous Plants, are 
plunged : the Heat of this Bed being 
moderate, the Roots of the Plants 
are always kept in Action; and the 


Moiſture detain'd by the Bark keeps 


the Fibres of their Roots in a ductile 
State, which in the Dry Stove, 
where they are placed on Shelves, 
are ſubje& to dry too faſt, to the 
great Injury ofthe Plants. In theſe 


| Stoves, if they are rightly contriv'd, 


may be preſerved the moſt tender 
Exotic Trees and Plants, which, 
before the Uſe of the Rark was in- 
troduced, were thought impoſſible 
to be kept in England: but as there 
is ſome Skill required in the Stru- 
cture of both theſe Stoves, I ſhall not 
only deſcribe them as intelligibly as 
poſſible, but alſo annex a Plan of the 
Bark Stove hereto ; by which it is 
hoped every curious Perſon will be 
capable of directing his Workmen 
in their Structure. 5 

The Dimenſion of this Stove 
ſhould be proportion'd to the Num- 
ber of Plants intended to be preſerv- 


ed, or the particular Fancy of the 


Owner; but their Length ſhould 
not exceed forty Feet, unleſs there 


are two Fir--places; and in that 


Caſe it will be proper to make a 
Partition of Glaſs in the Middle, 


and to have two Tan- pits, that there 


\ 


„ 
may be two different Heats for 


Plants from different Countries (for 


the Reaſons before given in the Ac- 
count of the Dry Stoves); and were 


I to erect a Range of Stoves, they 


—.— be all built in one, and only 
ivided with glaſs Partitions, at leaſt 
the half way toward the Front; 
which will be of great Advantage to 
the Plants, becauſe they may have 
the Air in each Diviſion ſhifted by 
ſiding the Glaſſes of the Partitions, 
or by opening the Glaſs-door, which 
ſhould be made between each Divi- 


fion, for the more eaſy Paſſage from - 


one to the other. 
This Stove ſhould be raiſed above 


the Level of the Ground, in propor- | 


tion to the Drineſs of the Place; for 
if it be built on a moiſt Situation, 
the Whole ſhould be placed upon 
the Top of the Ground ; ſo that the 
Brick-work in Front muſt be raiſed 
three Feet above the Surface, which 
is the Depth of the Bark-bed, where- 
by none of the Bark will be in Dan- 
ger of lying in Water ; but if the 


Soil be dry, the Brick-work in Front 


need not be more than one Foot 
above-ground, and the Pit may be 


ſunk two Feet below the Surface. 


Upon the Top of this Brick-work 
in Front muſt be laid the Plate of 
Timber, into which the Wood-work 
of the Frame is to be mortiſed ; and 
the upright Timbers in Front muſt 
be placed three Feet aſunder in the 
Clear, or ſomewhat more, which is 
the Proportion of the Width of the 
Glaſs-doors or Saſnhes: theſe ſhould 
be about fix Feet and an half, or ſe- 
ven Feet long, and plac'd upright ; 


but from the Top of theſe ſhould 


be ſloping Glaſſes, which ſhould 
reach within three Feet of the Back 
of the Stove, where there ſhould be 
a ſtrong Crown-piece of Timber 
placed, in which there ſhould be a 


Groove made for the Glaſſes to ſlide 
into. 
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es ſlide in. 


8 T 


into. The Wall in the Back- part 


of the Stove ſhould be at leaſt thir- 


teen Inches thick; but eigbteen Inch- 


es is ſtill better; becauſe the thicker 
the outſide Wall is built, the more 
the Heat of the Flues will be kept 
in the Houſe; and carried up, about 
nine Feet above the Surface of the 


Bark bed; and from the Top of this 


Wall, there ſhould be a ſloping Roof 
to the Crown-piece where the Glaſſ- 


ſhould be about ſixteen Feet high 
from the Surface of the Bark - bed or 
Floor, which will give a ſufficient 
Declivity to the ſloping Glaſſes to 
carry off the Wet, and be of a reaſon- 
able Height for containing Plants 
of a moderate Size. The Back- 


roof may be ſlated, cover'd with 


Lead, or tiled, according to the Fan- 


cy of the Owner : but the Manner 


of this outſide Building is better ex- 
preſs'd by the annex'd Plan, than 1s 
poſſible to be deſcribed in Words, 
In the Front of the Houſe there 
ſhould be a Walk, about eighteen or 
twenty Inches wide, for the Conve- 
niency of walking; next to which 
the Bark-pit muſt be placed, which 
ſhould be in Width proportionable 


to the Breadth of the Houſe : if the 


Houſe is twelve Feet wide, which 
is a due Proportion, the Pit may be 
ſeven Feet wide ; and behind the 
Pit ſhould be a Walk eighteen Inch- 
es wide, to paſs in order to water 
the Plants, Cc, then there will be 
twenty - two Inches left next the 
Back-wal}, to erect the Flues, which 
muſt be all raiſed above the Jop of 
the Bark-bed : theſe Flues ought to 
be one Foot wide in the Clear, that 
they may not be too ſoon ſtopped 
with the Soot ; and the lower Flue, 
into which the Smoke firit enters 
from the Fire, ſhould be two Feet 
deep in the Clear; and this may be 
covered with broad Tiles; over this 


This Crown - piece 


ST 
the ſecond Flue muſt be returned 
back again ; which may be eighteen 
Inches deep, and covered on the Top 
as before; and ſo in like manner the 
Flues may be returned over each 
other three or four times, that the 
Heat may be ſpent before the Smoke 
paſſes off. The Thickneſs of the 
Wall in Front of theſe Flues need 
not be more than four Inches; but 
it muſt be well jointed with Morter, 
and plaſter'd withinſide to prevent 


the Smoke from getting into the 
Houſe ; and the Outſide ſhould be 


. Plaſtered with Morter, and covered 


with a coarſe Cloth to keep the 
Morter from cracking, as it is 
practis'd in ſetting up Coppers: if 


this be carefully done, there will be 


no Danger of the Smoke entering 
the Houſe, which can'tbe too careful- 
ly guarded againſt; for thereis nothing 
more injurious to Plants than Smoke, 
which will cauſe them to drop their 
Leaves ; and if it continue long in 
the Houſe, will intirely deſtroy them. 
The Fire- place may be made either 
at one End, or in the Middle, ac- 
cording as there is moſt Convenien- 
cy; for where- ever it is plac'd, it 


ſhould have a Shed over it, and not 


be expoſed to the open Air ; for it 
will be impoſſible to make the Fire 
burn equaily, where the Wind has 
full Ingreſs to it ; and it will be trou- 
bleſome toattend the Firein wetWea- 
ther, where it is expos'd to the Rain, 
The Contrivance of the Furnace 
muſt be according to the Fuel which 
is defign'd to burn: but as Turf is 
the belt Firing for Stoves, where it 
can be had, becauſe it burns more 
moderately, and laſts longer, than 
any other Sort of Fuel, and ſo re- 
quires leſs Attendance, I ſhall de- 
ſcribe a proper Sort of Furnace for 
that Purpoſe. 5 
The Whole of this Furnace 


ſhould be erected within the Houle, 


which 
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which will be a great Addition to 
the Heat; and the Front Wall on 
the Outſide of the Fire-place, next 
the Shed, ſhould be three Bricks 


thick, the better to prevent the Heat 
from coming out that Way. The 


Door of the Furnace, at which the 
Fuel is put in, muſt be as ſmall as 
conveniently may be to admit of 
the Fuel ; and this Door ſhould be 
plac'd near the Upper-part of the 


Furnace, and made to ſhut as cloſe 


as poſſible; ſo that there may but 


little of the Heat paſs off thro! it. 


This Furnace ſhould be about twen- 
ty Inches deep, and ſixteen Inches 
ſquare at Bottom; but may be ſlop'd 


off on every Side, ſo as to be two 


Feet ſquare at the Top; and under 
this Furnaceſhould be aPlace for Aſſies 


to fall into, which ſhould be about a 


Foot deep, and as wide as the Bottom 
of the Furnace : this ſhould alſo have 


an iron Door ts ſhut as cloſe as poſſi- 


ble; but juſt over the Aſh-hole, 
above the Bars which ſupport the 
Fuel, ſhould be a ſquare Hole about 
four Inches wide, to let in Air to 


make the Fire burn : this muſt alſo 


have an iron Frame, and a Door to 
ſhut cloſe when the Fire is perfectly 
lighted, which will make the Fuel 


| laſt the longer, and the Heat will be 
more moderate. 


The Top of this Furnace ſhould 
be nearly equal to the Top of the 


Bark- bed, that the loweſt Flue may 
be above the Fire; ſo that there may 


be a greater Draught for the Smoke; 
and the Furnace ſhould be arched 
over with Bricks: but you ſhould 
be very careful, where-ever the Fire 
is plac'd, that it be not too near the 
Bark-bed; for the Heat of the Fire 
will, by its long Continuance, dry 


the Bark, ſo that it will loſe its Vir- 


tue, and be in Danger of taking 


Fire; to prevent which, it will be 


the bek Method to continue an Hol- 


gp 


low between the Brick-work of the 


Fire and that of the Pit, about eight 


Inches wide; which will effe&tually 


prevent any Damage ariſing from 
the Heat of the Fire; and there 


ſhould be no Wood-work plac'd any 


where near the Flues, or the Fire- 


Place, becauſe the continual Heat of 


the Stove may in time dry it ſo much, 
as to make it take Fire; which ought 


to be very carefully guarded againſt. 


The Entrance into this Stove 
ſhould be either from a Green- 


houſe, the Dry Stove, or elſe thro' the 


Shed where the Fire is made, be- 
cauſe in cold Weather the Front- 
glaſſes muſt not be open d. The In- 
ſide of the Houſe ſhould be clean 


white-waſhed : becauſe the whiter 
the Back part of the Houſe is, the 


better it will reflect the Light; which 


is of great Conſequence to Plants, 


eſpecially in Winter, when the Stove 
is obliged to be ſhut up cloſe. _ 
Over the top Sliding - glaſſes 
there ſhould be either wooden Shut- 
ters, or Tarpawlins fix'd in Frames, 
to cover them in bad Weather, to 


8 the Wet from getting thro? 


the Glaſſes, and to ſecure them from 
being broken by Storms and Hail; 
and theſe outer Coverings will be 
very ſerviceable to keep out the 
Froſt; and if in very ſevere Cold 
there is a Tarpawlin hung before 


the upright Glaſſes in the Front, it 


will be of great Service to the Stove; 


and a much leſs Fire will preſerve 


an Heat in the Houſe. 
In the warmeſt of theſe Houſes or 


Diviſions ſhould be placed the moſt 
tender Exotic Trees and Plants; 


which are Natives of very warm 


Countries: theſe ſnould be plunged 


in the Bark-bed for the Reaſons al- 
ready afſign'd ; and upon the Top 


of the Flues may be ſet the Melon. 
thiſtle, the tender Sorts of Cereus's, 
and Euphorbiums, with other very 
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tender ſucculent Plants, which re- 
quire to be kept dry in Winter. 

As in this Stove are plac'd the 
Plants of the hotteſt Parts of the Ea 
and e- Indies, io the Heat ſhould 
be kept up equal to that mark'd 
Anana upon the Botanical Thermo- 
meters, and ſhould never be ſuffered 
to be above eight or ten Degrees 
cooler at moſt ; nor ſhould the Spi- 
Tit be raiſed above ten Degrees higher 
in the Thermometer during the 
Winter - ſeaſon; both which Ex- 
tremes will be equally injurious to 
the Plants, | 

But in order to judge moreexactly 
of the Temper of the Air in the 
Stove, the Thermometer ſhould be 
Hung up at a good Diſtance from 
the Fire; nor ſhould the Tube be 
expos'd to the Sun; but on the con- 
trary, the Back hung chere ; be- 
cauſe whenever the Sun ſhines upon 
the Ball of the Thermometer but 
one ſingle Hour, it will raiſe the Li- 
quor in the Tube conſiderably, hen, 
perhaps, the Air of the Houte is not 
near ſo warm; which deceives thoſe 
who are not aware of this. 

In the Management of the Plants 
placed in the Bark-bed, there muſt 

a particular Regard had to 
the Temper of the Bark, and the Air 
of the Houſe, that neither be too vi- 
olent ; as alſo to water them fre- 
quently ; becauſe when they are in 
a continual Warmth, which will 
cauſe them to perſpire freely, if they 
have not a conſtant Supply to anſwer 
their Diſcharge, their Leaves will 
decay, and ſoon fall off. As to the 
farther Directions concerning theCul- 
ture of the particular Plants, the 
Reader is deſired to turn to their ſe- 
veral Articles, where they are diſtinct - 
ly treated of. 

The other Sort of Stove, which is 
commonly call'd the Dry Stove, as 


was before ſaid, may be either built 
with upright and ſloping Glaſſes at 


the Top, in the ſame manner, and 
after the ſame Model, as the Bark 
Stove ; or elſe the Front - glaſſes, 
which ſhould run from the Floor to 
the Cieling, maybe laid floping,to an 
Angle of 45 Degrees, the better to 
admit the Rays of the Sun in Spring 
and Autumn : the latter Method 
has been chiefly follow'd by moſt 
Perſons who have built theſe Sort of 
Stoves : but were I to have the 
Contrivance of a Stove of thisKind, 
I would have it built after the Mo- 
del of the Bark Stove, with upright 
Glaſſes in Front, and ſloping Glailes 
over them, becauſe this will morg 
eaſily admit the Sun at all the differ. 
ent Seaſons ; for in Summer, when 
the Sun is high, the top Glaſſes will 
admit the Rays to ſhine almoſt all 
over the Houſe ; and in Winter, 
when the Sun is low, the front Glaſſ- 
es will admit its Rays; whereas 
when the Glaſſes are laid to any 
Declivity in one Direction, the Rays 
of the Sun will not fall directly 
thereon above a Fortnight in Au- 
tumn, and about the ſame time in 
Spring; and during the other Parts 
of the Vear they will fall obliquely 
thereon; and in Summer, when the 
Sun is high, the Rays will not reach 
above five or ſix Feet from the Glaſſ- 
es: beſides, the Plants which are 


plac'd toward the Back - part of the 


Houſe will not thrive in the Sum- 
mer-ſ{eaſon for want of Air ; where- 
as when there are ſloping Glaſſes at 
the Top, which run within four 
Feet of the Back of theHouſe; theſe, 
by being drawn down in hot Wea- 
ther, will let in perpendicular Air to 
all the Plants; and of how much 
Service this is to all Sorts of Plants, 
every one who has had Opportunity 
of obſervirg the Growth of 

Plants 
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Plants in a Stove will eaſily jadge : 
for when Plants are plac'd under 
Cover of a Cieling, they always turn 
themſelves toward the Air -_ 
Light, and thereby grow crooked ; 
— if, in order Cryin. them 
ſtrait, they are turn'd every Week, 
they will nevertheleſs grow week, 
and look pale and ſickly, like a Per- 
ſon ſhut up in a Dungeon; for 
which Reaſons, I am ſure, whoever 
has made Trial of both Sorts of 
Stoves, will readily join with me 'to 
recommend the Model of the Bark 
Stove for every Purpoſe. 

As to the farther Contrivance of 
thisStove, it will be neceſſary to 
obſerve the Situation of the Place, 
whether theGround be dry or wet ; 
if it be dry, then the Floor need not 
be rais'd above one Foot above the 
Level of the Ground; but if it be 
wet, it will be proper to raife it three 
Feet; eſpecially if theſe Flues are to 
be carried under the Floor; for when 
they are erected cloſe upon the Sur- 
face of the Ground, they will raiſe 
a Damp; nor will the Flues draw 
ſo well as when they are more ele- 
vated. The Furnace of this Stove 


= may be either placed at one End of 


the Houſe, or at the Back-part 
thereof, according to the Convenien- 
cy of the Building, This muſt be 
made according to the Fuel intended 
to burn ; which, if for Coals or 
Wood, may be made according to 
the common Method for Coppers, 
but only much larger ; becauſe, as 
the Fire is to be continued in the 
Night chiefly, ſo, if there is not 
room to contain a great Quantity of 
Fuel, it will occaſion a great deal of 
Trouble in attending to the Fire in 
the Night, which ſhould be avoided 


as much as poſſible; becauſe when- 


ever the Trouble is made very great 
or difficult, and the Perſon who is 
entruſtad with the Care of it, has 
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not a very great Affection for the 


Thing, and is withal not very care- 
ful, there will be great Hazard of 
the Fire being neglected, which in 
a little time would be of dangerous 


Conſequence to the Plants: but if 


the Fuel intended be Turf, then the 
Contrivance of the Furnace may be 
the ſame as for the Bark Stove al- 
ready mention d. The Flues of this 


Stove ſhould be turn'd in Angles, af- 


ter the following Manner ; 


- . 
4 
— — ” 


which will cauſe theni to draw better 


than if ſtrait ; and by this Method 
of diſpoſing them, they will reach 
from the Back to the Front of the 


Houſe. 


The Depth of them ſhould not be 
leſs than eighteen Inches, and the 
Width nearly equal, which will pre- 


vent their being choak'd up with 


Soot; as is often the Caſe when the 


Flues are made too ſmall. The 


Spaces between the Flues ſhould be 
fill'd up either with dry Brick Rub- 
biſh, Lime, or Sand, from which 
there will little Moifture ariſe ; and 


the Flues ſhould be cloſely plaſter'd 


with Loam both within and without; 
and the Upper-part of them cover'd 
with a coarſe Cloth under the Floor, 
to prevent the Smoke from getting 
into the Houſe. 

When the Flue is carried from the 
Furnace to the End of the Houſe, it 
may be return'd in the Back above 
the Floor in a ſtrait Line, which 
may be contriv'd to appear like a 
Step or two; by which means the 


Smoke will be continu'd in the 


Houſe until all its Heat 1s ſpent, 
which will conſequently warm the 
Air of the Houſe the better; and 
the Chimneys thro' which the 
Smoke is to paſs off, may be either 
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at both Ends, or in the Middle, car- 


ry'd up in theThickneſs of theBrick- 


work of the Back-Wall, ſo as not 
to apptar in Sight in the Houſe : the 
Flues ſhould be firſt cover'd either 
with iron Plates, or broad Tiles, and 
then a Bed of Sand over them about 
two Inches thick; upon which the 
plain Tiles ſhould be laid to corre- 
ſpond with the reſt of the Floor. 
This Thickaeſs of Cover will be 


full enough to prevent the too Tud- 


den riſe of the Heat from the 
Flues. F 
But if the Furnace is plac'd under 
the Floor, the Thickneſs of Sand be- 
tween the iron Plate which covers 
it and the Floor, ſhould not be leſs 
than four Inches; ſo that the Bot- 
tom of the Furnace ſhould be ſunk 
the lower: and if from the Fire- 
place to the End of the Houſe, the 
Flues are laid a little riſing, it will 
cauſe them to draw the better; but 
this Riſe muſt be allow'd in the 
placing them lower under the Floor 
next the Fire, becauſe the Floor muſt 
be laid perfectly level, otherwiſe it 
will appear unſightly. 
| In this Stove there 
| ſhould be a Stand or 
Scaffold erected for 
placing Shelves above 
each other, in the 
manner annex'd, that the Plants may 
be diſpoſed above each other ; ſo as 
to make an handſome Appearance 
in the Houſe ; but theſe Shelves 
ſhould be made moveable, ſo as to 
to be rais'd or ſunk, according to 


the various Heights of the Plants; 


otherwiſe it will be very trouble- 
ſome io raiſe or ſink every particu- 
lar Plant, according to theirHeights, 
or every Year as they advance. 

In placing the Feet of this Stand, 
vou muſt be careful not to ſet them 
too near the Fire, nor directly upon 


r 
the Top of the Flue, eſpecially at 
that End next the Fire, leſt by the 


conſtant Heat of the Tiles the Wood 
ſhould take Fire, which can't be too 


much guarded againſt ; ſince ſuch an 
Accident would go near to deſtroy 
all the Plants, if the Houſe eſcaped 
being burnt. This Stand or Scaffold 
ſhould be plac'd in the Middle of 
the Houſe, leaving a Paſſage about 
two Feet and an half in the Front; 
and another of the fame Width in 


the Back, for the more conveniently 


paſſing round the Plants to water 


them; and that the Air may freely 


circulate about them. In diſpoſing 
the Plants, the talleſt ſhould be pla- 
ced backward, and the ſmalleſt in 
Front; ſo that there will not be 
Occaſion for more than five or fix 
Shelves in Height at moſt: but the 
Scaffold ſhould be ſo contriv'd, that 
there may be two or three Shelves 
in Breadth laid upon every . Riſe 


whenever there may be Occaſion for 


it, which will ſave a deal of Trouble 


in diſpoſing of the Plants. W 


In the Erection of theſe Stoves, it 
will be of great Service to join 
them all together, with only glaſs 
Partitions between them, as was 
before obſerv'd; and where ſeveral 


of theſe Stoves and Green-houſes are 


required in one Garden, then it will 
be very proper to have the Green- 
houſe in the Middle, and the Stoves 
at each End, either in the manner 
directed in the Plan of the Green- 
houſe exhibited in chat Article, or 
carry'd on in one ſtrait Front. 

By this Contrivance in the Stru- 
Qure of theſe Houſes, a Perſon may 


paſs from one to the other of them, 


without going into the open Air ; 


which, beſides the Pleaſure to the 
Owner, is alſo of great Uſe, becauſe 


there will be no occaſion of making 
a Back-way into each of them,which 
otherwiſe 


VT 
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other wiſe muſt be, ſince the Front- 
glaſſes of the Stove ſhould not be 
open'd in cold Weather, if it can 
poſſibly be avoided on any Account; 
otherwiſe the cold Air ruſhing in, 
will greatly prejudice the very ten- 
der Plants. | | 
But beſides the Stoves here de- 
ſcrib'd, and the Green-houſe, it will 
be very neceſſary to have a Glaſs- 
caſe or two, where-ever there are 
great Collections of Plants. Theſe 
may be built exactly in the manner 
already deſcribed for theStoves, with 
upright Glaſſes in Front, and floping 
Glaſſes over the Top of them, which 
ſhould run within four Feet of the 
Back of the Houſe. The Height, 
Depth, and other Dimenſions, ſhould 
be conformable to that of the Stoves, 
which will make a Regularity in 
the Building, "Theſe may be plac'd 
at the End of the Range on each 
Hand beyond the Stoves; and if 
there be a Flue carried round each 
of theſe, with an Oven to make a 
Fire in very cold Weather, it will 
ſave a great deal of Labour, and pre- 
vent the Froſt from ever entering 
the Houſe, be the Winter ever ſo 
ſevere: but the upper Glaſſes of 
theſe Houſes ſhould have either 


Shutters to cover them, or elſe Tar- T 


pawlins to let down over them in 
froſty Weather; and if there is a 
Contrivance to cover the upright 

Glaſſes in Froſt, either with Mats, 
Shutters, or Tarpawlins, it will be 
of great Uſe in Winter, otherwiſe 
the Flue muſt be uſed when the Froſt 
comes on; which ſhould not be 
done, but upon extraordinary Occa- 
ſions ; becauſe the Deſign of theſe 
Houſes is, to keep ſuch Plants as re- 
quire only to be preſerved from Froſt, 
and need no additional Warmth; 
but. at the ſame time, require more 


Air than can conveniently be given 


them in a Green-houſe: in one of 


Bæas, Dorias, Alaternoidess, 


houſe in the Middle, and one Stove 


and Plans of two Sorts of Stoves, 
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theſe Houſes may be plac'd all the 
Sorts of Ficoides, African Sedums, _ 
Cotyledons, and other ſucculent 
Plants from the Cape of Good Hope. 
In the other may be plac'd the ſeve- 
ral Kinds of Anemonoſpermos's, Fach- 
and 
other woody or herbaceous Plants 
from the ſame Country, or any other 
in the ſame Latitude. & 


Thus by contriving the Green- 


and a Glaſs-caſe at each End, there 
will be Conveniency to keep Plants 
from all the different Parts of the 
World, which can be no otherwiſe 
maintain'd but by placing them in 
different Degrees of Heat, accord- 
ing to the Places of their native 
Growth. | 
TheStoves before deſcribed are ſuch 
as are uſually built to maintain Exo- 
tic Plants, which will not live in Eng- 
land, unleſs they enjoy a Tempera- 
ture of Air approaching to that of 
the ſeveral Countries from whence 
they are brought ; therefore who- 
ever is inclinable to preſerve a large 
Collection of Plants from different 
Countries, muſt contrive to have two 
or three of theſe Stoves; each of 
Which ſhould be kept in a different 
emperature of Warmth; and the 
Plants ſhould be alſo adapted to the 


ſeveral Degrees of Heat, as they ſhall - 


require, to preſerve them: but as the 
far greateft Number of Stoves, which 
have been erected in England, are 
delign'd for the Culture of the Ana- 
nas only; ſo I ſhall add a Deſcription 


of the leaſt Expence in Building for 
this Purpoſe; ſo that whoever are in- 
clinable to erect a Stove for ripen- 
ing of the Ananas, may, by attend- 
ing to the Plans and Deicriptions, 
direct the building and contriving 
ſuch Stoves as they are deſirous to 
have; or according to the Number 


of 


1 
of Fruit propoſed to ripen annually. 
The firit Sort of Stove is that 
which is deſign'd for the Plants 
which produce the Fruit the ſame 
Year; for as the Plants do not ge- 
nerally fruit until the ſecond Vear 
from their being taken from the old 
Plants, whether they are Suckers 
from the Side of the Plants, or 
Crowns taken from the Fruit; if they 
fruit the ſucceeding Year, the Fruit 
will be {mall ; therefore when they 
are properly managed, they will not 
produce their Fruit until the ſecond 
Year; by which time they will have 
obtained Strength to produce large 
Fruit, in which their greateſt Value 
conſiſts: for altho' there are ſeveral 
Varieties of this Fruit, which differ 
in Degrees of Goodneſs, as in moſt 
other Fruits ; yet they may all of 
them be improved in the Size, with- 
out diminiſhing of their Excellence 
in Taſte ; tho I know there are 
fame Perſons of a contrary Opinion, 
and who believe, that the ſmall Fruit 
are always better flavour'd than the 
large ; but from long Experience I 
can aſſert, that the larger and better 
nouriſh d this Fruit is, the bigher will 
be its Flavour, ſuppoſing the Sorts 
are the ſame; therefore every Perſon 


who cultivates this Fruit, ſhould en- 


deavour to bave it improved to the 
greateſt Perfection; in order to 
which, it will be proper to have a 
{mall Stove, in which the young 
Plants may be placed to bring them 
forward for fruiting ; and afterward 
they ſhould be removed into the 
larger Stove for ripening : but I ſhall 
return to the Deſcription of the 
larger Stove. The Length of this 
mult be proportionable to the Quan- 


tity of Fruit deſired in one Seaſon; 
for, as to their Width, that ſhould 


not be much varied ; the Tan-bed 
ſhould never be narrower than fix, 
nor ſhould it be more than ſeven, 


Feet wide; and if there is room 
enough on each Side of the Bed for 
a Walk a Foot, or at moſt a Foot 


and an half, broad, it will be ſuffici. 


ent for Perſons to water and do every 


thing which is neceſſary to the 
Plants: and as theſe Places are not 


deſign'd for walking in, it is to no 
Purpoſe to have broad Walks, which 
will take up too much Space; and 


the Fires muſt be larger, in propor- 


tion to the Space of the Houſe; other- 
wiſe the Air cannot be kept in a 
proper Temperature of Warmth, 
If the Stove is made thirty-ſix Feet 
long in the Clear, then the Tan- 
bed may be thirty - three Feet 
long, and a Walk left at each End a 
Foot and an half wide ; which will 
be ſufficient to walk round the Bed 
to water and attend the Plants ; and 
ſuchaTan-bed will contain an hund- 
red Fruiting-plants very well, if the 
Bed is ſeven Feet wide; and this 
Stove may be very well warmed 
with one Fire; but if the Stove is 
built much larger, there muſt be two 
Fire-places contrived, one at each 
End; otherwiſe the Air of theHouſe 
cannot be kept in a proper Tempera- 
ture of Heat, The Quantity of 
Fuel which will be wanting for a 
Stove of thirty-ſix Feet long in the 


Clear, is about three Chaldron and 


an half of Coals, or in ſuch propor- 
tion for any other Sort of Fuel, 
where Coals can be had reaſona- 
bly : it is the beft Kind of Fuel ; 
and the Pit or Scotch Coal is prefer- 
able to the Newcaſtle Coal, becauſe 
the latter is very ſubject to melt, or 
run into Clinkers, when the Oven is 
very hot; which the Pit- coal never 
does, but always burns away with a 
white Aſh, making but little Soot : 
ſo that the Flues will not require to 
be ſo often cleaned, as when the 
other Coal is uſed. The next beſt 
Fuel for Staves is Peat, where it 
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| ean be procured good. There are 


ſome Perſons who burn Wood in 
their Stoves; but this Fuel requires 
much greater Attendance than any 
other ; therefore is not very proper 


for this Purpoſe : but in the building 


of the Stoves, the Ovens muſt be 
contrived for the Sort of Fuel which 
is to be uſed in them: but theſe will 
be afterward deſcribed ; and the 
Places where they ſhould be ſituated 
are delineated in the Plan. ad 
The Stoves deſign'd for ripening 
the Fruit of the Ananas ſhould have 
upright Glaſſes in their Front, which 
ſhould be high enough to admit a 
Perſon to walk upright under them 
on the Walk in the Front of the 
Houſe ; or where this cannot be ad- 
mitted, the front Walk may be ſunk 


one Foot lower than that on the 


Back of the Tan-bed ; ſo that the 


: Surface of the Bed will be a Foot 


above the Walk, which will be ra- 
ther an Advantage, as the Plants will 
be ſo much nearer the Glaſs z and a 


* Perſon may with great Ehſe water 


and attend the Plants, when they are 


thus raiſed above the Walk; there- 


fore when a Stove is ſo ſituated, as 
that the raiſing of it high above- 
ground, might be attended with In- 
convenience, the Walks quite round 
the Tan-bed may be ſunk a Foot or 
eizhteen Inches below the Top of 
the Bed ; which will admit of the 
Stove being built ſo much lower; 
for if there is Height for a Perion to 
walk under the Glaſſes, it will be as 
much as is required : but as the 
Flues, when returned four times 
againſt the Back-wall, will riſe near 
ſeven Feet; ſo the Bottom of the 


lower Flue ſhould be on the ſame 


Level with the Walk, to admit of 
room enough for the Whole under 
the Roof. Over the upright Glaſſes 
there muſt be, a Range of floping 
Glaſſes, which muſt run to Jain the 


Wo» | 
Roof ; which ſhould come fo far 
from the Back-wall, as to cover the 
Flues, and the Walk behind the 
Tan-pit ; for if the ſloping Glaſles 


are of Length ſufficient to reach 


nearly over the Bed, the Plants will 
require no more Light; therefore 


theſe Glaſſes ſhould not be longer 


than is abſolutely neceſſary, which 


will render them more manageable 


than when they are longer : but the 
annexed Plan will render this more 
intelligible than any written De» 
ſcription cando. oy 

The other Sort of Stove, which is 
deſign'd for raiſing of young Plants, 
until they are of a proper Size to 
produce Fruit, need not be built fo 
high as the former ; therefore there 
will not be wanting any upright 
Glaſſes in the Front ; butthe Frames 
may be made in one Slope, as in the 
annexed Plan: indeed, of late Years, 
many Perſons have made Tan- beds, 
with two Flues running thro** the 
Back-wall, to warm the Air in Win- 


ter : and theſe Beds have been co- 


vered with Glaſſes, made in the ſame 
manner as thoſe for common Hot- 
beds, but larger: theſe were con- 
trived to {ave Expence, and have in 
many Places anſwered the Intention: 
but to theſe there are ſeveral Obje- 
ions: 1. That of having no Paſſage 
into them; fo that the Glaſſes muſt 
be taken off, when the Plants want 
Water, &c. 2. The Damps | 
often riſe in the Winter- ſeaſon, when 
the Glaſſes are cloſely ſnut, which 
often proves very injurious to the 
Plants: 3. There is Danger of the 
Tan taking Fire, where there is not 
great Care taken that it doth not lie 
near the Flues; ſo that altho' the 
ſmall - Stoves here propoſed re- 
quire more Expence in their Builde 
ing ; yet being greatly preferable 
to thoſe Pits, and the after Expence 
being the ſame, they will be found 


ſo 
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o much more convenient, as to ren · 
der them more general where this 
Fruit is cultivated. 

Where there is no Danger of the 
Wet ſettling about the Tan in Win- 
ter, the Bark · pit may be ſunk two 
Feet deep in the Ground, and raiſed 
one Foot above the Surface: the 
only Walk which is neceſſary in 
theſe Stoves, is that on the Back of 
the Tan- bed, which may be on the 
Level with' the Surface of the 
Ground; ſo that the Tan-bed will 


be raiſed one Foot higher; and the 


Flues beginningfrom the Walk, there 
will be room to return them three 
times ; which will warm the Air 
much more with the ſameb ire, than 
when they are carried but twice the 
Length of the Stove. 


But in wet Land the Tan- bed 


ſhould be wholly raiſed above the 
Level of the Ground, in order to 
| preſerve the Tan from being chill'd 

Moiſture ; and in ſuch Places 
the Walk on theBack ſhould be raiſ- 
ed near two Feet above the Level of 
the Ground; becauſe the Tan- bed 
ſhould not riſe much more than one 
Foot above the Walk ; for if it is 
higher, it will be more difficult to 
reach the Plants when they require 
Water : the Brick-wall of the Pit, 
on the Side next the Walk, need not 
be more than four Inches thick, fo 
far as riſes above the Walk ; but be- 
low that, it ſhould be nine Inches 
thick : the Reaſon for reducing the 
Wall above, is to gain room for the 
Walk, which would otherwiſe be 
too much contracted; and if there 


is a Kirb of Oak laid on the Top of 


the ſour-inch Wall, it will iecure the 
Bricks from being diſplaced, and 
ſufficiently ſtrengthen the Wall; 
which, being but one Foot above 
the Walk, will not bein any Dan- 
ger of falling; and on thisKirb there 
may be two or three upright iron 


* 

Bars fix d with Claws, to ſupport the 
Crown piece of Timber, which will 
ſecure it from hanging in the Mid- 
dle, which, in a great Length, is 
very oſten the Caſe, where there are 
no Supports placed under it: there 
may be more or leſs of theſe Bars, 
according to the Length of the Stove; 
but if they are at about ten Feet 
aſunder, it will be near enough: if 
theſe iron Bars are one Inch ſquare, 


they will be ſtrong enough to anſwer 


the Deſign. | 
But as it is hoped, that the annex- 
ed Plan of this ſmall Stove will con- 


vey a clear Idea of the whole Con- 
trivance ; this will render it unne- 


ceſſary to add any farther Deſcrip- 
tion here. 


STRAMONIUM, Thorn-apple. 


The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
ſhap'd like a Funnel, and cut into ſes 
veral Segments: out of the Flower- 
eup riſes the Pointal, which, when 
the Flower decays, becomes a roundiſb 
Fruit, arm'd, for the moſt part, with 


ſharp Thorns, and divided into four 


Cells form'd by a Partition, diſpos'd 
in the Figure of a Croſs, furniſb'd 
with four Placenta's, or nutritive 
Membranes, to which ſeveral kidney- 
ſhap'd Seeds adhere. 

The Species are; 


1. STRAMONIUM Had fpinoſo' 


rotundo, flere albo fimplici. Journ. 
Thorn-apple with a round prickly 
Fruit, and a fingle white Flower. 


2. STRAMONIUM frudu ſpinoſd- 


oblongo, caule & flore wiolaceo. Boerb. 
Ind. Thorn-apple with a longiſh 
prickly Fruit, and violet - colour'd 
Stalks and Flowers. N 

3. STRAMONIUM ferox, Boccon. 
Thorn apple with very long ſharp 
nor ons 

4. STRAMONIUM Americanum mi- 
nus, allehengi felig, Tourn. Leſſer 


American | 
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: up, and, if ſuffer'd to ſtand, will 
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Amtrican Thora-apple, with a Win- 
ter-cherry-leaf. 


5. STRAMONIUM, Malabaricum, 


2 ff uctu glabr o, fiore femplict violaceo. 


Journ. Malabar Thorn-apple, with 
2 ſmooth Fruit, and a ſingle violet- 
colour'd Flower. | 


6. STRAMONIUM fructu ſpinoſo 
rotundo, flore violaces duplici vel tri- 


pflici. Tourn. 


Thorn- apple with a 
round prickly Fruit, and violet - co- 


lour'd Flowers, which are two or 


three times double. 

7. STRAMONIUM Hutu ſpinoſo 
rotunds, flore albo Pleno. Inſt. K. H. 
Thorn- apple with a round prickly 


Fruit, and a double white Flower. 


8. STRamonium Malabaricum, 
fructu glabro, fore ſmplici albo. 
Malabar Thorn - apple, with a 
ſmooth Fruit, and a fingle white 
Flower. 8 

The firſt Sort is us'd to make a 
cooling Ointment, which is greatly 


eſteem'd by many Perſons. This, 


though not a Native of this Coun- 
try, yet is now become {o common 
upon Dunghils, and other rich 
Grounds, as not to be eaſily eradi- 
cated. The Seeds falling, continue 
all the Winter in the Ground; and 
in the Spring, the Plants will come 


ſpread over the whole Spot of 
Ground, and produce ſuch Quanti- 
ties of Seeds, as to leave a Stock to 
furniſh the Ground for ſome Years. 

The ſecond Sort is not as yet 
quite ſo common as the former, tho? 
it is equally as hardy; and where 
the Seeds are permitted to fall, the 
Plants will come up in great Plenty 
the following Summer. This Sort 


will grow much larger than the for- 


mer. I have meaſur'd one of theſe 
Plants, which grew upon a rich 


Soil, upward of fix Feet high, and 


divided into many ftrong Branches, 


which ſpread almoſt eight Feet Dia- 


8 T 
meter; ſo that it is unfit to ſtand in 
ſmall Pleaſure gardens, and fit only 
to have a Place in ſome outward Part 


of the Garden or Yard ; becauſe it 


takes up too much room. | 


The third Sort is ſomewhat like 


the former in the Appearance of the 
Plant; but the Fruit is lurger, and 
beſet with very long ſharp Thorns; 
for which Variety, it is preſerv'd in 


the Gardens of thoſe who are curi- 


ous in Botany. | 


This Sort is not quite ſo hardy as 


the two former ; ſo muſt be ſown on 
a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come 

they ſhould be tranſplanted on a 


new Hot-bed to bring the Plants 
forward; but you mult be careful 


not to draw them too much by k 

ing the Glaſſes cloſe; which will 
render them very weak, and unfit to 
ſtand abroad: therefore after the 
have taken Root, they ſhould have 
plenty of freſh Air when the Wea- 
ther is warm; and in May they ſhould 
be enur'd to the open Air by de- 
grees, into which they may be tranſ- 


planted in June; obſerving to raiſe 
the Plants with a large Ball of Earth, 


and plant them in a rich Soil, giving 
them Water until they have taken 
Root. In July theſe Plants will 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in 


Auguſt. 25 


Ihe fourth Sort will grow larger 
than the laſt - mention'd. This is 
preſerv'd more for the ſake of its 
long tubulous white Flowers, than 
any other Beauty in the Plant. It 
is ſomewhat tender, and ſhould be 
ſown on an Hot - bed in the Spring, 
and managed as the former; ther- 
wiſe, if the Seaſon proves cold, the 
Seeds will not ripen; tho' I have 
ſometimes had Plants of this Kind, 
which came up from Seeds that ſcat- 


ter'd in Autumn, and ripen'd their 


Seeds very weil ; ſo that 1 believe, 
| ia 
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in a few Years, it may be and to 


this Climate, and thrive with little 


Care. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts produce 
very beautiful Flowers, which afford 
an agreeable Scent at ſome Diſtance ; 


but if ſmelt to very cloſe, it is offen- 
five to the Head. The Flowers 


of theſe Kinds are violet-colour'd on 


the Outſide, but are white on the 


Inſide; and thoſe of the ſixth Sort 


Have two or three Flowers within 


each other, in the manner of the 


Primroſe, which is call'd Hoſe in 
Hoſe. Theſe two Sorts are much 


more tender than either of the for- 


mer, and muſt be ſown early in the 
Spring on an Hot-bed ; and when 


the Plants are come up, they muſt 
be tranſplanted into a freſh Hot-bed 

to bring them forward; and as the 
Heat of this Bed . there 


ſhould be a freſh one prepar'd; in 
which ſhould be plung'd Pots fill'd 
with light rich Earth, into which 
the Plants ſhould be plac'd ; obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root : after which 
they ſhould have Air given to them, 


in proportion to the Heat of the Sea- 


fon ; and muſt be often water'd, be- 
ing very thirſty Plants. 

Thus they muſt be puſh'd on by 
Heat, in the manner directed for 


Amaranths; to which the Reader is 


defir'd to turn for their farther Cul- 
ture. In July, if the Seaſon be 
warm, they may be remov'd into 


the open Air, placing them in a 


warm Situation, where they will 
produce their Flowers plentifully ; 
and if the Autumn be warm, their 
Seeds will ripen very well : but it 
will be a ſure Method to preſerve 
one Plant of each Kind under Glaſſes, 
left thoſe in the open Air ſhould not 
perfect their Seeds. 

The ſeventh Sort has been, by ſe- 


veral Writers on Botany, ſuppos'd 


yellow Colour. 


8 ＋ 


to be only a Variety of che firft; 


but whoever will confider the whole 


Habit of the Plant, will find a ſpe. 


cific Difference in the Leaves and 
Flowers of theſe two Sorts. 


The eighth Sort is a Native of 
Malabar, as alſo of ſeveral of the 
Eaſtern Countries. The Fruit of 
this Kind has no Thorns ; but man 

Protuberances over the Surface. The 
Flowers are ſmall, and of a whitiſh- 
The Seeds of this 
Sort are what the Perſians, and 
other Inhabitants where this Plant 
grows in plenty, make ule of to in- 


toxicate Perſons on whom they have 


Deſigns ; and it is there call'd Du- 
kro. 

Theſe two Sorts are very tender; 
ſo require to be ſown upon an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring; and the 
Plants muſt afterward be treated in 
the ſame manner as hath been di- 
rected for the ſixth Sort: with which 
Management theſe may be brought 
to perfect their Seeds; which they 
never will do, if the Plants are ex- 

sd to the open Air. 

8TRATIOTES, Water: ſoldier. 

The Characters are; - 

Tt hath @ compreſſed Spatha com- 

poſed of tao Leaves, which is per- 
manent : the E mpalement of the Flows 
er is of one Leaf, and is ſlightly cut 
into three Segments: the Flower has 
three heart - ſoap'd Petals, which 
ſpread open: in the Centre of the 
Flower is plac'd the Ovarium, ſup- 
porting fix Styles, attend:d by many 


Stamina: tbe Owary after ward be- 


comes @ Capſule, opening in fix Parts, 
in which are inclos d many oblong flat 
Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Genus; vis. 

STRATIOTES. Lin. Flor. Water⸗ 
ſoldier; or, by ſome, Water: aloe, 
or Freſh water- ſoldier. 


This 


R the Spring, 
the St of the Water; and theſe, 


„ 

This Plant is in Shape like the 
Aloe; but the Leaves are thinner, 
and ſerrated on the Edges. It grows 
plentifully in Standing- waters in the 
Vie of Ely, and many Places in the 
North of England; from 8 

Plants may be procur'd in 
3 9 firſt riſe on 


being plac'd in large Ponds or Ca- 
nals, will ſtrike down their Roots, 
and propagate without any farther 
Care. In the Autumn the Plants 
fink down to the Bottom of the Wa- 
ter, and riſe again in the Spring: 
about Midſummer they flower, and 
perfect their Seeds in Auguſt; which, 


falling into the Water, will take 


Root, and produce Plants the follow- 
ing Year. 


STRAWBERRY. Vide Fraga- 


ria. 8 | 
STRAWBERRY-TREE. Viae 
Arbutus. | 

STYRAX, The Storax-tree. 

The Characters are; | 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
fHap'd like à Funnel, and cut into ſe- 
veral Segments; out of whoſe Flow- 
er-cup riſes the Pointal, which is fix'd 
like a Nail in the Fore-part of the 
Flxwer : this afterward becomes a 
roundiſh fleſhy Fruit, including one or 
to Seeds in hard Shells. Eg 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. 

STT RAR folio mali cotonei. C. B. P. 
Storax- tree with a Quince-tree-leaf. 

This Plant grows plentifully in 
the Neighbourhood of Rome, and al- 
ſo in Paleſtine, and ſeveral of the 
Iſlands in the Archipelago, from 


whence the Fruit has been brought 


to England; where there have been 
many Plants raiſed of late Vears, in 
ſome curious Gardens. 

It may be propagated by ſowing 
the Seeds in Pots fill'd with freſh 


light Earth, and plung'd into a mo- 


_ HY 
derate Hot-bed. This ſhould be 
done as ſoon as poſſible, when the 


Seeds are procur'd ; for if they are 


ſown the Latter-end of Summer, and 
the Pots kept in a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark all che Winter, the 
Plants will come up the ſucceeding 
Spring ; Whereas thoſe ſown in the 
Spring often remain in the Ground 
a whole Year before the Plants come 
up. 

| " ben the Plants are up, they 
ſhould each be tranſplanted into a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot fill'd with freſh light 
Earth, and plung'd into a moderate 
Hot-bed; obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken 
Root: after which they ſhould be 
enur'd to the open Air by degrees, 
into which they muſt be remov'd in 
June, placing them in a warm Situa- 
tion ; in which Place they may re- 
main till the Beginning of O&ober ; 
at which time they ſhould be remoy'd 
into the Green-houſe, placing them 
where they may enjoy the Benefit of 
freſh Air when the Weather is mild: 
theſe Plants are tolerably hardy, and 
only require to be ſhelter'd from ſe- 
vere Froſt ; for in Ttaly they grow 
extremely well in the open Air, and 
produce Fruit in great Plenty. Theſe 
Plants muſt be placed in a Green- 


| houſe in Winter; for they are not 


hardy enough to live in the open 
Air in England. They caſt their 
Leaves in Autumn; ſo that in the 
Winter, when the Plants are not in 
a growing State, they ſhould have 
but little Water given to them : but 
as theſe Plants put out their Leaves 
pretty early in the Spring, they muſt 
then have a great Share of Air, other- 
wie they will draw up very weak. 

The Reſin of this Tree is brought 
over for medicinal Uſe. 

SUBER, The Cork tree. 

The Characters are; 

It is in all reſpects like the Ilex, 

. except 


8 

1 except in the Bark of the Tree, which 
= in this is thick, ſpongy, and ſoft. 
þ | The Species are; 


Kos 


rens. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd 
ever-green Cork- tree. | 

2. SUBER anguſtifolium non ſerra- 
tum. C. B. P. The narrow-leav'd 
Cork. tree, with ſmooth Edges. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Tree mentioned in ſome of 
the aſian Catalogues of Plants; but 
the two Sorts here mention'd are all 
J have obſerv'd in the Eng/i/ Gar- 
dens. | 

Theſe Trees may be propagate 
by fowing their Acorns 1n the Spring, 
in the manner directed for the Ilex: 
to which theſe exactly agree, both 
in their Characters and Culture: 
therefore, to avoid Repetition, the 
Reader is deſir'd to turn to that Ar- 
ticle for farther Inſtruction. 

SUCCORY. Viae Cichorium. 

SUMACH. Vide Rhus. 

SURIANA. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath a refe:ſhap'd Flower com- 
asd of ſeveral Petals, which are 
plac'd orbicularly, from whoſe Em- 
palement ariſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes the Fruit ; which 
generally conſiſis of four Capſules, in 
ewhich are included four roundiſh 
Seeds. | 

We know but of one Species of 
this Plant; wiz. 

SURIANA folits portulacæ anguſtis. 
Plum. New. Gen. Suriana with nar- 
row Purſlain-leaves. | 

This Plant was ſo named by Fa- 
ther Plumier, who diſcover'd it in the 
French Settlements in America, in 


Honour to Dr. Joſeph Surian of 


Botaniſt. 

The Seeds of this Plant were 
brought from the Havanna by the 
late Dr. Villiam Houſtoun, who found 


1. SUBER latifolium perpetuo vi- 


Marſeilles, who was a very curious 


8 U 
the Plants growing there in Plenty on 
the Shore, in moiſt Places, where 
the ſalt Watef ufually flows. It alſo 


grows plentifully in ſome Parts of 


the Iſland of Jamaica. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed early 


in the Spring; and when the Plants 


are come up, they muſt be carefully 
cleaned from Weeds, and frequently 
refreſhed with Water. In warm 
Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
ſhould be raiſed every Day, to ad- 


neit freſh Air to the Plants, to pre- 


vent their drawing up too weak. 
When the Plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be taken up carefully, 
and each planted in a ſeparate {mall 


Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and 


plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to ſhade them until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they muſt be duly wa- 
ter'd every Evening in hot Weather; 
and they muſt have freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day, in pro- 


portion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon. In this Hot-bed the Plants 


may remain till the Autumn, when 
the Nights begin to be cold; at 
which time they ſhould be remov'd 
into the Stove, and plung'd into the 


 Bark-bed. During the Winter-ſea- 


ſon theſe Plants muſt be kept warm, 
eſpecially while they are young, 
otherwiſe they will not live through 
the Winter in this Country. They 


muſt alſo be frequently refreſh'd with 


Water; but it muſt not be given to 
them in large Quantities in cold 
Weather ; for too much Moiſture in 
Winter will ſoon deſtroy them. Theſe 
Plants make but ſlow Progreſs the 
firſt Year; afterward they will grow 
pretty freely, if they are not ſtinted. 
In Winter they muſt conſtantly be 
kept in the Stove in this Country, 
and if they are plung'd into the 
Bark bed, they will make the greater 


Pro- 
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Progreſs. In Summer they muſt 


have a large Share of Air, by open- 


ing the Glaſſes of the Stoves ; and if 


(which the Plants in Stoves often 
contract), they ſhould be carefully 
waſhed with a Sponge ; otherwiſe the 


Plants will not only appear unſight- 
Iy, but it will retard their Growth. 


Theſe Plants uſually grow about 
ſeven or eight Feet high; and as 
they retain their Leaves throughout 


the Year, they afford an agreeable - 


Variety amongſt other Plants in the 

Stove. | | 
SYCAMORE. Vide Acer ma 

us, | . 

SYMPHYTUM, Comfrey. 
The Characters are 

The Flower confiſts of one Leaf, 


q ſhap'd like a Funnel, having an 0b - 
| long Tube, but ſhap d at the Top like 


a Pitcher : out of the Flower-cup 
(which is deeply cut into five long 


= narrow S egments ) riſes the Pointal, 


attended with four Embryoes, which 


5 afterward become ſo many Seeds, in 
Form ſomewhat like the Head of a 
= Viper, and ripen in the Flower-cup. 


The Species are; =} 
1. SYMPHYTUM confolida major 


2. SYMPHYTUM conſolida major 


3 mas, flore purpureo. C. B. P. The 
greater male Comfrey, with a pur- 
ple Flower. 


3. SyYMPHYTUM mejus, taberoſa 


& rzadice. C. B. P. Greater Comſrey, 
with a tuberoſe Root. | 

E 4. SYMPREYTUM minus, tuberoſa 
= radice. C. B. P. Smaller Comfrey, 

# With a tuberoſe Root. 


5. SYMPHYTUM echit folio ampli- 


i ere, radice rubra, flore lutco. Inſt. R. H. 
Comfrey with a broad Vipers - bu- 


Vot III. 


their Leaves are cover'd with Filth 


Janina, fore albo, wel pallide luteo. 
C. B. P. The greater female Com- 
frey, with a white or pale- yellow 
E Flower. | 


S-Y 


gloſs-leaf, a red Root, and a yellow 
Flower. 

6. SYMPHYTUM echii folio ampli- 
ore, radice rubra, fore exalbido. Inſt. 
R. H. Comfrey with a broad Vipers- 
bugloſs-leaf, a red Root, and a white- 
iſh Flower. 

7. SYMPHYTUM echii folio angu- 
fitore, radice rubra, fore lutes. Inf. 
R. H. Comfrey with a narrow Vi- 
pers. bugloſs-leaf, a red Root, and a 
yellow Flower. 

8. SYMPHYTUM Creticum, ecbii 
folio anguſtiore, lengilſimis willis hor- 
rido, flore croceo, Tourn. Cor. Candy 
Comfrey, with a narrow Vipers- 
bugloſs-leaf, cover'd with very long 
Hairs, and a ſaffron-colour'd Flow- 


Er. 


9. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, echii 
folio ampliore, longiſſimis villis hor- 
rido, flore croceo, Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Comfrey, with a broad Vipers - bu- 


_ gloſs-leaf, cover'd with long Hairs, 


and a ſaffron-colour'd Flower. 

10. SYMPHYTUM Ortentale, echii 
Folio, fore albo tenuiſjimo. Tourn. Cor. 

Eaſtern Comfrey, with a Vipers- 
bugloſs-leaf, and a very narrow white 
Flower. 

11. SYMPHYTUM Orzentale, echiz 
folio minore, flore nunc albo, nunc fla- 
weſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Com- 
frey, with a ſmaller Vipers: bugloſs- 
leaf, and a Flower ſometimes white, 
and at other times of a yellowiſh Co- 
lour. 

12. SYMPHYTUM Ortentale, oleæ 
folio argentto, flore faweſcente. Journ. 
Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with a ſil- 

very Olive-leaf, and a yellowiſh 
Flower. 

13. SYMPHYTUM Orientale an- 


guſtifolium, flare cœrules. Tourn. Cor. 


Eaſtern Comfrey, with a narrow 
Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

14. SYMPHYTUM Conflantingfoli- 
tanum, boraginis folio & facie, flore 


40 albo. 
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 albo. Tourn. Car. Conſtantinople Com- 


frey, with a Leaf and Face of Bo- 
rage, and a white Flower. 
. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, folio 


fubrenbds aſpero, flore cæruleo. Journ. 


Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with a rough 
roundiſh Leaf, and a blue Flower. 
16. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, folio 
fubrotundo aſpero, flore cœruleo odo- 
ratiſſimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Com- 


Frey, with a rough roundiſh Leaf, 


and a very {weet blue Flower. 
The firſt Sort grows wild upon 
the Sides of Banks and Rivers in di- 
vers Parts of England, where it is 
commonly gather'd to ſupply the 
Markets for medicinal Uſe. The 
ſecond Sort is ſometimes found wild 


in England; but is leſs common than 


the former. In Halland it is the 
only Sort I obſerv'd wild; where it 
grows on the Sides of the Canals al- 


moſt every - where. 


The third Sort I never yet ob- 
ſerved growing wild; but it is pre- 
ſerv'd in many Gardens for Varie- 
ty. 8 | 


The fourth 1 here mentioned 


is pretty common in ſeveral Engl 
Gardens, where it is preſerv'd for 
the ſake of Variety. This increaſes 
pretty faſt by its Roots ; but is ſel- 
dom propagated by Seeds. The fifth, 
ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts grow wild in 
Shark and Portugal, from whence 
their Seeds may be obtain'd. Theſe 
have red Roots, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling thoſe of the Alkanet; and 
are by ſome Botaniſts ranged amongſt 
the Alkanets. 

The other Sorts were diſcover'd by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from 
whence he ſent their Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. 

Al theſe Plants may be cultivated, 
either by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring, or by parting of their Roots: 
the latter Way, being the moſt ex- 
peditious, is ci.iefly practis'd, where 


| S Y 
they are planted for Uſe. The beſt 
Seaſon for parting their Roots is in 
Autumn ; at which time almoſt every 
Piece of a Root will grow. They 
ſhould be planted about eighteen 
Inches aſunder, that they may have 
room to ſpread, and will require no 
farther Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; for they are extreme 
hardy, and will grow upon almoſt 
any Soil, or in any Situation. 

SYRI NGA, The Mock. * 
Sugo. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower, for the moſt part, con- 
fiſts of fue Leaves, which are plac'd 
circularly, and expand in form of a 
Roſe ; from whoſe Flower-cup riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh Fruit adhering to the 
Flower-cup, divided into four Cells, 
abhich are full of ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. SYRINGA alba, frue. Philadel. 
phus Athenæi C. B. P. The com- 
mon white Syringa, or Mock- 
orange. 

2. SYRINGA fore albo pleno. C. B. 
P. The double white Syringa. 

3. SYRINGA fore albo fimplici, fo- 


liis ex luteo variegatis, The ſtriped- 


leav'd Syringa. 

Dr. Liunæus has chang'd the Title 
of this Genus to Philadelphus ; and 
he has given this Title of Syringa to 
the Lilac; but as the old Titles of 
both Genera are more commonly 
known, I ſhall chooſe to continue 
them to the Plants they have been 
apply'd to by former Botaniſts. 

The firſt Sort is that which is 
commonly cultivated in the Egli, 
Gardens. The ſecond ſeldom pro- 
duces its Flowers, which are very 
double; and the Plants are of humble 
Growth. 

The variegated Sorr 1s preſerv d in 
the Gardens of ſuch as are curious 
in ſtriped Plants, though there is no 

great 
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great Beauty in it: becauſe when 
the Plants are vigorous, the Stripes 
in the Leaves ſcarcely appear. 

All theſe Plants may be eaſily 
propagated, by taking off their 
Suckers in Autumn (which they pro- 
duce very plentifully), and planting 
them out in a Nurſery at three Feet 
Diſtance Row from Row, and a Foot 


aſunder in the Rows ; obſerving to 


keep the Ground between them con- 
ſtantly ciear from Weeds, as alſo to 
dig it up every Spring to looſen it, 
that the Roots of the Plant may m-re 
readily extend themſelves. In this 
Nurſery they may remain two Years, 
by which time they will be fit to 
tranſplant out where they are to re- 
main; which may be into ſmall Wil- 
derneſs-quarters, or amongſt flow- 
ering Shrubs in Clumps, obſerving 
to place them with other Sorts of 
Shrubs of the ſame Growth ; for 
theſe ſeldom grow above fix or {even 
Feet high in England, and the double 
Sort not more than three or four. 
They are extreme hardy, ſo may 
be planted in almoſt any Soil or Si— 
tuation; and will require no farther 
Culture but to take off the Suckers 
every Year, and cut out the dead 
Wood; as alſo to keep them clear 
from Weeds in Summer, and dig 
the Ground about their Roots every 
Winter, which will make them 
thrive and flower very plentifully. 
The Seaſon of their flowering is in 
May, and in cool Seaſons they con- 
tinue in Beau'y the fir® Part of 
June. Their Flowers have a Scent 
lomewhat like thoſe of the Orange- 
tree, from whence it had the Name 
of Mock-orange : but if theſe are 
plac'd in a cloſe Room, or are ſmelt 
to too cloſely, they have a ſtrong 
diſagreeable Scent, and too power- 
ful for the Ladies; but waen they 
are 1n the open Air, the Scent is not 


ſo affecting. 
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ABERNZAMONTANA. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a tubulous Flower, conſiſt- 
ing F one Leaf, which is ſpread open 
toward the Top, and divided into ſevue- 
ral Parts: from the Bottom of the 
Flower ariſes the Pointal, which af- 
terward becomes the Fruit, compoſed 
of two Capſules which open length- 
abays; and are fild with oblong 
Seeds, [urround:d with a thin Pulp. 

The Species ere | 
1.TABERN EMONTANA laZeſcens, 
citrii foliis undulatis. Plum. Now. 
Gen, Milky Tabernzmontana, with 
a waved Citron-leaf, | 

2 TABERN MONTANA /adte/ſcens 
lauri folio, flore albo, ſiliguis rotun- 
dioribus, Houft, Milky Taberne- 
montana, with a Bay-leaf, a white 
Flower, and rounder Pods. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is common 
in the Iſland of Jamaica, and in ſe- 
veral other Places in the warm Parts 
of America; where it riſes to the 
Height of fifteen or ſixteen Feet, 
having a ſmooth ſtrait Trunk, co- 
vered with a whitiſh Bark ; at the 

Top of the Trunk come out the 
Branches, which are irregular, and 
beſet with ſhining - green Leaves; 
from the Foot ſtalks of theſe Leaves 
are produc'd the Flowers, which are 
yellow, and extremely ſweet- {cent- 
ed: theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by 
two forked Pods, in which the Seeds 
are contained. This Genus of Plants. 
is very near of kin to the Nerium or 
Oleander; and has been by fome 
Botanical Writers ranged under that 
IIead; but the Seeds of this Genus 
having no Down a hering to them, 
as have thoſe of the Oleander, and 
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TA 
being included in a ſoft pulpy Sub- 
tance, Father Plumier has conſtitu- 
ted this Genus, in Honour to Dr. 
James Theadore, who was called Ta- 
bernemontanus, from a little Village 
in Germany, where he was born. He 
was one of the moſt knowing Bota- 
niſts of his Age, and publiſhed at 
Francfort a Folio, in a long Form, 
in the Year 1590. in which are the 


Figures of two thouſand two hun- 


dred and fifty Plants. 
The ſecond Sort was diſcovered 
at La Vere Cruz, by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds 
into England, from whence ſeveral 
of the Plants have been raiſed. 
Both theſe Plants are very im- 
patient of Cold; ſo will not live in 
this Country, unleſs they are placed 
in a warm Stove; they may be 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the Spring, on an 
Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be carefully 
tranſplanted into ſmall Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark ; being careful to ſhade them 
in the Heat of the Day, until they 
have taken new Root ; after which 
time they muſt have free Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day when the 
Weather is warm; but if the Nights 
ſhould prove cold, the Glaſles of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be covered with 
Mats every Evening, ſoon after the 
Sun goes off from the Bed. Theſe 
Plants muſt be often refreſhed with 
Water ; but it muſt not be given to 
them in large Quantities, eſpecially 
while they are young: dr as they 


are full of a milky Juice, they are 


very ſubject to rot with much Moiſt- 
ure. | | | 
The Plants may remain during 
the Summer-ſeaſon in the Hot-bed, 
provided the Tan is ſtirred up to re- 
new the Heat when it wants, and a 


Ts - 
little new Tan added; but at Ni. 
chaelmas, when the Nights begin to 
be cold, the Plants ſhould be remov'd, 
and plung'd into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove; where, during the Winter- 
ſeaſon, they muſt. be kept in a mo- 
derate Degree of Warmth ; and in 
cold Weather they ſhould have but 
little Water given them, leſt it ſhould 
rot them. As theſe Plants are too 
tender to live in the open Air in 
this Country, they ſhould conſtant- 
ly remain in the Stove, where, in 
warm Weather, they may have free 
Air admitted to them, by opening 
the Glaſſes of the Stove ; but in cold 


| Weather they muſt be kept warm; 


with this Management the Plants 
will thrive, and produce their Flow- 
ers ; and as they are always green, 
they will make a pleaſant Diverſity 
amongſt other tender Exotic Plants 
in the Stove. | | 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, during the Sum- 
mer-{eaſon ; which ſhould be cut off 
from the old Plants, and laid to dry 
in the Stove five or ſix Days before 
they are planted, that the wounded 
Parts may heal, otherwiſe they will 
rot. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be 
planted in Pots fill'd with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun in the Mid- 
dle of the Day in hot Weather, as 


. alſo to refreſh them now-and-then 


with a little Water. When the 
Cuttings have taken Root, they may 


be tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots, 


and treated in the ſame manner as 

thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds. 
TACAMAHACA folits crenatit, 
Sedethout ſeu lignum ad ephippia confi- 
cicnda aptum. Par. Bat. prod. Pluk. 
Phyt. lab. 228. f. 2. The Tacama- 
haca. | 5 
This Tree grows ſpontaneouſly 
on the Continent of America, _ 
| the 
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the Inhabitants wound the Bodies of 
the Trees in the Spring, from whence 
there flows a Balſam, which is great- 
ly eſteemed by the Phyficians of thoſe 
Countries, and is placed amongſt the 
Liſt of Simples in the College Diſ- 
penſary, though at preſent it is not 


much uſed in England. 


Some of the Plants of this Sort 
were brought from Canada into France 


a few Years ſince, from whence they 


were procured by ſome curious Per- 


ſons in the Iſland of Jerſey, where it is 


propagated in the Gardens; and was 
ſent to England by the Name of Ar- 
bre de la Reine, as a Preſent to the 
late Queen. 

This Tree is hardy enough to re- 
fiſt the Cold of our Winters in the 
open Air; and if it is planted in a 
ſhelter'd Situation, will not be in 
any Danger of ſuffering from the 


ſevereſt Cold of this Country, eſpe- 


cially when the Plants have obtained 
Strength ; ſo it is very proper to 


plant amongſt hardy Exotic Trees 


and Shrubs in Wilderneſs-quarters, 


where they will add to the Variety. 


The Shoots of this Tree are very 
like thoſe of the black Poplar, as 


are allo the Leaves; and the Buds, 


in the Spring, before the Leaves 


Come out, are cover'd with a dark 


glutinous Balſam, which ſmells very 


RErong when touched, and adheres 


to the Fingers. The Leaves of this 
Tree fall off at Michaelmas, and new 
Leaves come out the Latter-end of 
February, or the Beginning of March; 
for it is one of the earlieſt Trees in 


coming out in the Spring. 


'There are ſome of the Plants now 


in the Phyſic -garden at Chelſea, 


which have produced their Male 
Flowers (or Katkins), which are 
very like thoſe of the Walnut-tree, 
or of fome of the Poplars; fo that, it 
15 probable, this may be of the lat- 


ter Genus: but as we have no Ac- 


count of the Fruit, nor hath any of 
the Trees in the Eng/i/þ Gardens, as 
yet, attempted to produce any, we 
cannot determine its true Genus, 

It may be very eaſily propagated 
by Cuttings, which ſhould be plant- 


ed in October, ſoon after the Leaves 


drop, in a Bed of freſh Earth, in any 


Expoſure, where almoſt every Cut- 


ting will ſucceed. They may alſo 


be planted in the Spring; but at this 
Seaſon they are not ſo ſure to take 
Root, as in the Autumn; for as the 
Plant is very early in coming out, ſo, 
unleſs the Cuttings are taken off 


ſome time before, they either will 


not grow, or, if they ſhould take 
Root, they would not make much 
Progreſs the firſt Vear. The Plants 
are alſo very apt to put out Suckers 
from their Roots, ſo that they may 
be increaſed in Plenty; for the 
Shoots which have been accidentally 
buried in the Ground, have ſhotten 
up the following Spring, and made 
good Plants. | 

This ſeems not to be à Tree of 
great Size, if we may judge by thoſe 
in the E-2/;/5 Gardens, which do not 
grow more than fourteen or ſixteen 
Feet high; but they put out lateral 
Branches from the Ground upward, 
and do not make large Stems. | 

 TAGETES, African or French 
Marigold. | 
The CharaFers are; 

The Flywer is radiated, confi//ins 
of divers Florets, which are plain, 
and cut into ſeveral Segments; but the 
Diſt of the Flower confofts of Half- 
Aorets, which ſtand upon the Embryoes-: 
the Floæver- cup confiſis of one Leaf, 1: 
tubulous, and incloſes the Embryoes ; 
evhich afterward become angular 
Seeds, auith a Leaf upon the Head 3. 
each, 

The Specles are; 
1. TacGeres maximas re. Jus, fore 
ſimplici. ex /utis pailido. F. B. Great- 
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eſt upright African Marigold, with 
4ſingle pale-yellow Flower. 


2. Tacrzs maximus rectus, flore 
maximo multiplicato. J. B. Greateſt 
upright African Marigold, with a 
large double Flower. 

3. TAGETEsS maximus rectus, fore 
maximo multiplicato aurantii coloris. 
Greateſt upright African Marigold, 
with a very large double orange-Co- 
lour'd Flower. 

4. TAGETEsS maximus W fore 


 maximo multiplicato ſulphur coloris. 


Greateſt upright African Marigold, 
with a very large double brimitone- 
colour'd Flower. 

5. TAGETES maximus rectus, fore 
maximo multiplicato, pallide Iuteo odo- 
rato. Greateſt upright African Mari- 
gold, with a very large double 
Flower of a pale-yellow Colour, and 
a ſweet Scent. 

6. TaGETES maximus rectus, flore 
maximo multiplicato, pallide Iutco, & 

#iftuloſo. Greateſt upright African 
Marigoid, with a large double pale- 
yellow and piped Flower, common- 
Iy called the quilled 4j/ricar. 


7. TaceTEs Hidicus medius, fore 


JF. B. Indian 


fimplici luteo pallido. 
middle Fr ach Marigold, with a 
fingle pale yellow Flower. 

8. TaGETES Indicus medius, fore 
Huteo multiplicato. H. L. The middle 
French Marigold, with a double 
Flower. 

9 TaceTEs Indicus miner, fimplici 


Fore, five Caryophylius Iudicus, five 


Flos Africanus. F. B. Leſſer or 
common French Marigold, with a 
fngle Flower, call'd Indian Clove- 
gilliflower. 

10. TactTEs Indicus minor, mul- 
tiplicato fore. J. B. Double French 
Marigold, vulgo. 

11. TacetEs Ingicus, fore ſim- 


piicr fifluleſo. H. L. Single French 


Marigold, with a piped Flower. 
12. þ"SAGBT ES Indicus, for- filubſe 
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duplicato. H. L. Double French 
e with a piped Flower. 
TaceTEs Indicus minimus, 
1 ſtrices Hir ſutie obſito. H. L. 
The leaſt French Marigold, with a 
ſoft hairy Flower. 
All theſe Plants are annual; ſo 
muſt be propagated from Seeds every 


Spring, which may be ſown upon a 


moderate Hot-bed in March; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould have Plenty of freſh Air ; for 
if they are drawn too much, they 
will not afterward become hand. 


ſome, notwithſtanding they have all 
poſſible Care taken of them. When 


they are about three Inches high, 


they ſhould be tranſplanted on a 


very moderate Hot-bed, which may 
be arched over with Hoops, and co- 
ver'd with Mats; for theſe Plants 
are hardy enough to be brought up 
without Glaſſes : in this Bed they 
ſhould be planted about fix Inches 
aſunder each Way, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root; but as the Plants ac- 


quire Strength, they ſhould be enur'd 


to bear the open Air by degrees; 

and about the Beginning of May they 
ſhould be taken up, with a Ball of 
Earth to the Koot of each Plant, and 
plac'd in a Nurſery in a warm Situa- 
tion, about eighteen Inches aſunder, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them 


until they have taken Root ; and in 


very dry Weather the Waterings 
ſhould be repeated: in this Nurſery 
they may remain until their Flowers 
appear, ſo as to diſtinguiſh thoſe with 


double Flowers; which may be taken 


up with a Ball of Earth to each Plant, 
and planted into the Borders of the 
Parterre-garden, or into Pots, for 
furniſhing the Courts, Sc. where 
the ſeveral Varieties, being inter- 
mix'd with other annual Plants, af- 
ford an agrecable Variety. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe with ſingle Flowers ſhould 
be pull'd up, and thrown away as 


duce double Flowers: therefore 
great Care ſhould be taken to fave 
only the Seeds of thoſe whoſe Flow- 
ers are very double of every Kind; 
from which there will always be a 


good Quantity of double ones pro- 


duc'd ; tho' from the very belt Seeds 
there will always be ſome ſingle 
Flowers ; but the ſmall Sorts always 
produce a greater Number of double 


Flowers than the large, which are Y 


more apt to degenerate. 
Theſe Plants have a ftrong diſ- 
agreeable Scent, eſpecially when 
handled ; for which Reaſon they are 
not ſo greatly eſteemed for planting 


near Habitations : but the Flowers 


of the ſweet - ſcented Sort, being 
more agreeable, are moſtly coveted 
to plant in ſmall Gardens. All 


theſe Sorts begin to flower in June, 


and continue all the latter Part of 
the Year, until the Froſt prevents 
their flowering: for which, toge- 


ther with the little Trouble requir'd 


in their Culture, they have greatly 
obtained in molt Fngliſh Gardens. 
TAMARINDUS, The Tama- 


rind ,-tree. 


The Characters are; 
The Floauer conſiſts of ſeveral 


Leaves, which are ſo plac'd as to 


reſemble a papilionaceous one in ſome 
meaſure ; but theſe expand carcularly, 


Jom whoſe manyleav'd Flower-cap 
riſes the Pointal; which afterward. 


becomes a fiat Pod, containing many 
fat angular Seeds, ſurrounded with 
an acid blackiſh Pulp. 

We have but one Species of this 
Tree ; wiz. | 


TamarinDus. Raii Hi. The 


Tamarind-tree. 


There are ſome who imagine the 
Tamarind - tree of the Eaſt-Indics, 


good for little, becauſe the Seeds 
produced from them will rarely pro- 


Tx 
and that of the /eft-Indies, to be dif- 


ferent; but I don't remember to 


have ſeen them diſtinguiſh'd by any 


Botanic Author: tho” indeed, from 


the different Appearance of the Pods, 


they ſeem very different ; for the 


Pods which I have ſeen of the Eajt- 
Indian Sort were very long, and 
contain'd ſix or ſeven Seeds in each ; 
whereas thoſe of the Veſ.-Indits rare- 
ly contain more than three or four : 
but from the Plants which I have 
rais'd from both Sorts of Seeds, I 
can't diſtinguiſh them aſunder as 
- 

Theſe Trees grow to a great Mag- 
nitude in their native Countries ; but 
in Europe they are preſerved as Cu- 


rioſities by thoſe who are Lovers of 


rare Plants. 

They are eaſily propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds on an Hot-bed in 
the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be planted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd 


with light rich Earth, and plunged 


into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, to 
bring them forward, obſerving to 


water and ſhade them until they have 


taken Root ; and as the Earth in the 
Pots appears dry, they muſt be wa- 


tered from time to time; and ſhould 


have Air given to them in propor- 
tion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, 
and the Bed in which they are pla- 
ced : when the Pots in which they are 
planted are fill'd with their Roots, 
the Plants ſhould be ſhifted into Pots. 
of a larger Size, which muſt be fill'd 
up with rich light Earth, and again 
plunged into the Hot-bed, giving 
them Air, as before, according to 
the Warmth of the Seafon : but in 
very hot Weather the Glaſſes ſhould 
be ſhaded with Mats in the Heat of 
the Day, otherwiſe the Sun will be 
too violent for them through the 
Glaſſes; nor will the Plants thrive, 


if they are expos'd to the open Air, 
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even in the warmeſt Seaſon ; ſo that 
they muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
Bark - ſtove both Winter and Sum- 
mer, treating them as hath been di- 
rected for the Coffee-tree, with 
whoſe Culture they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly. 

Theſe Plants, if rightly managed, 
will grow very faſt; for I have had 
them upward of three Feet high 
in one Summer from Seed, and had 
one Plant which produced Flowers 
the ſame Seaſon it was ſown : but 
this was accidental ; for I have never 
ſince had any of them flower, altho' 
J have ſeveral Plants of different 
Ages; one of which 1s ten Years 
old, and about eleven Feet high, 
with a large ſpreading Head. 

TAMARISCUSs, The Tamariſk- 
tree. | 

The Characters are; 

The Flowers are roſaceous, conſiſl- 
ing of ſeveral Leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly ; from whoſe Floau- 
er- cup riſes the Pointal, which after- 
eward becomes a Pod ( ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Sallow ), which opens in- 
to two Parts, and contains ſeveral 
dotony Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Tamariscus Narbonenſia. Lob. 
Icon. The French or narrow-leav'd 
Tamariſk- tree. 

2. Tavariscus Germanica, Lob. 
Icen. The German Tamariſk. 

Theſe Trees are preſerv'd in the 
Gardens of thoſe who are curious in 


collecting the various Kinds of Trees 


and Shrubs; but they have not much 
Beauty to recommend them; for 
their Branches are produc'd in ſo 
ſtraggling a manner, as not, by any 
Art, to be train'd up regularly: and 
their Leaves are commonly thin up- 
on the Branches, and fall away in 


Winter; ſo that there is nothing to 


recommend the 4 meir Oddneſs. 
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They may be eaſily propagated, 


by laying down their tender Shoots 
in the Spring, or by planting Cut. 


tings in an Eaſt Border in moiſt Wea. 


ther ; which, if ſupplied with Water, 
will take Root in a ſhort time; but 
they ſhould not be removed until the 
following Spring; at which time 
they may be either placed in a Nur- 


ſery, to be trained up two or three 


Years, or elſe into the Quarters 
where they are deſign'd to remain; 
after which, the only Culture they 
will require, is, to prune off the 
ſtraggling Shoots, and keep the 
Ground clean about them. 

Theſe Plants delight in a ſandy 
Soil, not over- rich; and ſhould be 
plac'd amongſt Shrubs of a middling 


Growth ; for they rarely grow above 


fifteen or ſixteen Feet high in Eng- 

{and ; but are very hardy as to Cold. 

TAMNUS, 'The Black Bryony. 
The Characters are; 

It is Male and Female in different 

Plants: the Flowers of the Male 


Plant confift of one Leaf, and are bell- 


| ſhaped ; but theſe are barren: the 
Embryoes are produced on the Female 
Plants, which afterward become an 
oval Berry, including roundiſb Seeds : 
to theſe Notes ſhould be added, That 
theſe Plants hawe no Claſpers, as the 
White Bryony hath. 

The Species are; 


1. TAM Nus racemoſa, flore minore 


luteo palleſcente. Tourn. The com- 
mon Black Bryony. 

2. Tawnvus Cretica, trifido folio, 
Tourn. Cor. Black Bryony of Crete, 


with a trifid Leaf. 


3. Tauxus Americana tubifera, 


radice fungifermi. Plum. American 


Black Bryony, with a Root reſem- 


bling Muſhroom. 
4. Taunus Americana racemo/a 
mi nor. Plum. Smaller branching 


American Black Bryon V. 


© Taunus | 
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g. Tamnus Americana racemoſa 


major. Plum. Greater branching 
American Black Briony. 


6. Tamunus Americana, amplis fo- 


lis, ſubtus purpureis. Plum. Ameri- 
can Black Bryony, with large Leaves, 
which are purple on their Under- 
ſide. | 5 2 

7. Tauxus Americana, anguriæ 
folio. Plum. American Black Bryony, 
with a Water-melon-leat. 

The firſt Sort is rarely cultivated 
in Gardens; but grows wild under 
the Sides of Hedges in divers Parts 
of England; and is there gather'd for 
medicinal Uſe. It may be eaſily 
propagated, by ſowing the Seeds 
ſoon after they are ripe, under the 


Shelter of Buſhes, where, in the 


Spring, the Plants will come up, 
and ſpread their Eranches over the 
Buſhes, and ſupport themſelves, re- 
quiring no farther Care ; and their 
Roots will abide many Years in the 
Ground, without decaying. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered 
in the Iſland of Crete, by Dr. Tourne- 
fort, who ſent their Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris: this is an 
abiding Plant, which is hardy enaugh 
to live in the full Ground in Eng- 
land. 


The other Sorts were diſcovered in 


America by Father Plumier : moſt of 
theſe grow wild in the uncultivated 
Parts of Jamaica, and the other 
Iſlands in the Weſt-Indies: theſe 
Plants are preſerved in ſome Botanic 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety; 
but as they have but little Beauty, 
they are ſeldom admitted into other 
Gardens; for they will not live thro? 
the Winter in England, unleſs they 
are preſerved in a Stove. _ 

TANACETUM, Tanſy. 

The Characters are; 

I. hath a floſculous Flower, con- 
ſiſting of many Florets, divided into ſe- 
eral Segments, fitting on the Embryo, 


for medicinal Uſe. 


T A 

and contained in a ſquamous and Be- 
miſpherical Empalement : the Embrys 
afterward becomes a Seed, not at all 
downy : to theſe Notes muſt be added, 
Thick Flowers gathered into a kind 
Head. 

The Species are; 

1. TAN AcET Uu vulgare luteum. 
C. B. P. Common Tanſy. 

2. TANACETUM Dis criſpis. C. 
B. P. Curl'd or double Tanſy. 
3. TanaceTuM vulgare, foliis 
variegatis. Common Tanſy, with 
ſtriped Leaves. 

4. TANACETUM vulgare luteum 
maximum. Boer h. Ind. The largeſt 
common Tanſy. 

5. TAN AcCETUM Africanum arbo- 
reſcens, foliis lavendulæ, multi ds 
folio, H. Am. African ſhrubby Tanſy, 
with Leaves like the multifid Laven- 
der. 

6. TaxAcETUAUu Orientale minus. 
Tourn. Cor. Smaller Eaſtern Tanſy. 

7. TanaceTum Dawaricum hu» 
milius, foliis tenuiter diſſetis. Am- 
man. Tanſy of Davaria, with fine- 
cut Leaves. 

8. TaNaceETUM Africanum frute- 
ſcens multiflorum, folits tanaceti wul- 
garis decuplo minoribus. Boerh. Ind. 
Shrubby 4/:ican Tanſy, with many 
Flowers, and Leaves like the com- 
mon Sort, but ten times leſs. | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very 
common in £»gland, being promi- 
{cuouſly cultivated in Gardens, for 
the Uſe of the Kitchen ; but it is 
the firſt which ſhould be propagated 
'The third Sort 
is a Variety of the firſt, which is by 
ſome preſerv'd for the ſake of its 
variegated Leaves. | 


The fourth Sort is very like the 
common in Appearance; but 1s 
much larger, and has leſs Scent. 

All theſe Sorts are eaſily propaga- 
ted by their creeping Roots, which, 

if permitted to remain undiſturb'd, 
| will 
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A. .* 
will in a ſhort time overſpread the 
Ground where they are planted ; ſo 
that the Slips ſhould be plac'd at 
leaſt a Foot aſunder, and in parti- 
cular Beds, where the Paths round 
them may be often cug, to keep 
their Roots within Bounds. They 
may be tranſplanted either in 
Spring or Autumn, and will thrive 
in almoſt avy Soil or Situation. 

The common Tanſy is greatly 
uſed in the Kitchen early in the 
Spring; at which Seaſon, that 
which is in the open Ground, or eſ- 
pecially in a cold Situation, is hard- 
Iy forward enough to cut; ſo that 


Where this is much wanted at that 


Seaſon, it is the beſt way to make a 
gentle Hot-bed in December, and 
Plant the cld Roots thereon, with- 
out parting them ; and arch the 
Bed over with Hoop*, to cover it 
with Mats in cold Weather ; by 
which Method the Tanſy will come 
up in Fanuary, and be fit to cut in 
a ſhort time after. 


The fifth and eighth Sorts were 


brought from the Cape of Good Hope, | 


and are preſerv'd in the Gardens of 
thoſe who are curious in collecting 
Exotic Plants. Theſe may be pro- 
pagated by planting Cuttings or 
Slips, during any of the Summer- 
months, upon a Bed of light rich 
Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root ; 


after which they may be taken up. 


and planted in Pots 611'd with freſh 
light Earth, placing them in a ſhady 


Situation until they nave taken new 


Root; and then they may be expo- 


fed in an open Place, emongſt other 
Exotic Plants, until theBeginning of 


October; when they muſt be remov'd 


into the Green-hou'e, obſerving to 
place them in the cooleſt Part there- 


of, and as near the Windows as poſ- 
fible, that they may enjoy the free 


3 


Air in mild Weather; otherwiſe 


they will draw up weak, and be lia. 
ble to grow mouldy, and decay. 
They muſt alſo be frequently 


water'd ; but in very cold Weather 


they muſt not have too much Water 
given them at each time; though in 


Summer they ſhould have it in plen- 


ty. With this Management (toge- 
ther with obſerving to ſhift them in- 
to larger Pots, as they ſhall require 
it), the Plants will grow large, and 
produce a great Quantity of Flow- 
ers; which commonly appear ear- 
ly in the Spring, and thereby great- 


ly add to the Variety of the Green- 


aaf, 

The ſixth Sort was diſcover'd by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant ; from 
whence he ſent the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. The ſe- 
venth Sort was ſent to me from Pe- 
terſburgh, by Dr. Amman, who was 
Profeſſor of Botany in that Univer- 
ſit /. Both theſe, being very hardy 
Plants, may be propagated by Seeds, 
or parting of their Roots, in the 
ſame manner as is practis'd for the 
common Sort; but the Roots of 
theſe Kinds do not creep ſo much as 


thoſe of the common Sort. 


TAN, or TANNERS BARK, is 
the Bark of the Oak tree, chopp'd 
or ground into coarſe Powder, to be 
us'd in Tanning or Dreſſing of 
Skins; after which it 1s of great 
Uſe in Gardening: Firſt, by its Fer- 
mentation (when laid in a Body), 
which 1s always moderate, and of a 
long Duration, which renders it of 
great Service for Hot-beds: and, ſe- 
condly, after it is well rotted, it be- 
comes excellent Manure for all Sorts 
of cold ſtiff Land; upon which one 
Load of Tan is better than two of 
rotten Dung, and will continue long- 


er in the Ground. 


TAPIA, The Garlick Pear: tree. 
» The 
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t hath an anomalous Flower, con- 


T A 


The Characters are; 


fifting of four Petals or Leaves,wwhich 


ftand erect ; the lower Part being oc- 


cupied by a Number of Chives : the 
Pointal, which is fix'd on a long 
Footflalk, riſes from the Centre of the 
Empalement, and afterward becomes 
a globular fleſpy Fruit; in the Centre 
of which are included many Seeds, 
abhich are ſhaped almoſt | like Kid- 
neys. 

"We have but one Species of this 
Plane 3 ww 

Tar1a arborea triphylla. Plum. 
Now. Gen. The Garlick Pear-tree, 
vulgo. | : 


The Name Tapia is what the 


American; call this Tree; ſo Father 


Plumier has conſtituted it as a new 
Genus, by the ſame Name. The Eng- 
liþ Inhabitants of America call it 
Garlick-pear, from the Fruit having 
a very ſtrong Scent of Garlick. 

This Tree is pretty common in 
Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places in 


the warmer Parts of America, where 


it uſually riſes to the Height of thir- 
ty or forty Feet, and ſpreads into 
many Branches. During the dry 
Seaſons, theſe Trees are uſually de- 
ſtitute of Leaves; but when the Rains 
begin, they thruſt out their Flowers 
at the Extremity of their Branches; 
and ſoon after their Leaves come out, 
which are of a dark green Colour; 
and are always three together on 
the ſame Footitalk. When the Flow- 
ers fall off, the Pointal becomes a 
round Fruit, about the Size of a Ten- 
nis-ball; which, when ripe, has a 
rough browniſh Rind, and a mealy 
ſweetiſn Pulp, ſomewhat like ſome 
of the European Pears; but has a 
ſtrong Scent of Garlick. This Fruit 
15 often eaten by the Inhabitants of 
America, by way of Deflert ; tho' 
they are not very tempting. The 
Swine, which are ſometimes fattened 


with this Fruit, have the ſtrong Scent 


 phrodite Flowers are barren ; but the 


TA 


of Garlick communicated to their 
Fleſh. Theſe Trees generally grow 
on low moiſt Land in ſeveral Parts 
of America. 

In Europe this Tree is preſerv'd 
by ſome curious Perſons, who culti- 
vate tender Exotic Plants. It is pro- 
Pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
fill'd with rich Earth, and then 
Plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark; obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun every Day, until 
they have taken new Root ; after 
which time they muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as hath been direct- 
ed for the Guanabanus ; with whith 
Management, this Plant will thrive, 
and make a Variety in the tove, 
amongſt other tender Exotic Plants. 

TARCHONANTHUS. 

The Characters are; | 

It hath a compound Flower, com 
poſed of ſeveral Florets, which are 
Hermaphrodite ; and Half - florets, 
which are Female : the Florets are 
tubulous, and of one Leaf, cut into five © 

Parts at their Brim : the Half. florets 
Surround the other, and compoſe the 
Rays: theſe are included in one com 
mon ſimple Empalement : the Herma- 


Female Flowers are ſucceeded. by a 
Aigle compreſs'd Seed. | 
We have but one Species of this 
Genus in the Ezgli/þ Gardens at pre- 
ſent ; wiz. 

TarcnuonanTHus ſalicis capreæ 
folits odoratis. Vaill. Mem. 1719. 
Tarchonanthus with fallow ſweet- 
ſmelling Leaves: this is commonly 
known by the Title of HHican Tree 
Fleabane, with a Sage- leaf ſmelling 
like Roſmary. f 


This 


SA 


This Plant will grow to the 
Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, 
with a ftrong woody Stem, and may 
be train'd to have a regular Head. 


The Branches are garniſh'd with 


Leaves,which are in Shape like thoſe 
of the broad-leav'd Sallow ; baving 


a downy Surface, like thoſe of Sage, 


and their Under-ſides are white : 
theſe reſemble in Smell the Roſma- 
ry-leaves when bruis'd. The Flow- 
ers are produc'd in Spikes at the 
Extremity of the Shoots, which are 
of a dull-purple Colour; ſo do not 
make any great Appearance ; but 
as the Leaves remain all the Year, 
theſe Plants are preferv'd to make a 


Variety in the Green-houſe, during 


the Winter-ſeaſon, by thoſe who are 
curious in collecting of foreign 
Plants. 


This Plant is a Native of A ica; 


ſo is too tender to live through 
the Winter in the open Air in Eng- 
land; but it requires no artificial 
Heat; therefore maybe plac'd in a 
common Green houſe with Myrtles, 
Oleanders, and other hardy Exotic 
Plants, in Winter; and in the Sum- 
mer may be expos'd with them in 
the open Air, and treated in the ſame 
manner as they are. 

It may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which ſhould be planted in 


May, in Pots fill'd with light Earth; 


and if they are plung'd into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed, it will promote their 


putting out Roots. Theſe ſhould be 


thaded with Mats, or cover'd with 
oiled Paper, to ſcreen them from the 
Sun until they are rooted ; and they 
muſt be duly water d By Au- 
gat theſe Cuttings will have taken 
Root, when they ſhould be each 
tranfplanted into a ſeparate Pot, and 
plac'd in the Shade until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they may be plac'd with other hardy 
Exotic Plants in a ſhelter'd Situation, 


T A 


where they may remain till the Mid- 
dle or End ofOcfober, when they ſhould 


be remov'd into the Green houſe, 
placing them where they may have a 


large Share of Air in mild Weather, 
This Plant is very thirſty, ſo muſt be 
often water d; and every Year the 
Plants muſt be ſhifted, and, as they 
increaſe in Size, ſhould be put into 
larger Pots. | 

TARRAGON. Vid Abrota- 
num. | 

TAXUS, The Yew-tree. 

The Character, are; 
Jt hath amentaceous Flowers, 


which conſiſt of many Apices, for the 


mat part ſhaped like a Muſhroom, and 


are barren ; but the Embryoes (which 


are produc d at remote Diſtances on the 


Same Tree) de afterward become Jol. 
tow : it hath bell-fhaped Berries, 
abhich are full of Juice, and include 
Seeds ſomewhat like Acorns, having, as 
it were, alittle Cup to each. 

The Species are; 

1. Taxvs. J. B. The common 
Yew-tree. | 

2. Taxvus folio latiori, magiſque 
Splendente. Boerh. Ind. Yew-tree 
with a broader and more ſhining 
Leaf. | 5 

3. Taxus foliis wariegatis. H. 
R. Par. The Yew-tree with ſtri- 
ped Leaves. 

The two firſt Sorts are often pro- 
miſcuouſly cultivated in Gardens, 
without Diſtinction; but the third 
is preſerv'd by ſome for the ſake of 
its variegated Leaves, tho' there is 
very little Beanty in them ; for du- 


ring the Summer-ſcaſon, when the 


Plants are in Vigour, the Stripes in 
the Leaves are hardly to be perceiv- 
ed; but in Winter they are more 


obvious: however, the Stripe be- 


ing rather a Blemiſh, than any real 
Beauty, it is hardly worth preſerv- 


1. 
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here is hardly any Sort of ever- 
green Tree, which has been ſo ge- 


nerally cultivated in the gs 


Gardens, upon the account of 1ts 
being ſo tonſile, as to be with Eaſe 
reduc'd into any Shape the Owner 
pleas'd ; and it may be too often 
ſeen, eſpecially in old Gardens,what 
2 wretched Taſte of Gardening did 
generally prevail, from the mon- 
ſtrous Figures of Beaſts, Sc. we find 
theſe Trees reduc'd into : but of late 
this Taſte has been juſtly exploded 
by many Perſons of ſuperior Judg- 
ment : for what could be more ab- 
ſurd than the former Methods of 
planting Gardens ? where, in the 


Part next the Habitations, were 


crouded a large Quantity of theſe 
and other Sorts of ever-green Trees, 
all of which were ſheer'd into ſome 
trite Figure or other; which, beſide 
the obſtructing the Proſpe& from 


the Houſe, occaſion'd an annual Ex- 


pence, to render the Trees diſagreea- 
ble. For there never was a Perſon, 
who had conſider'd the Beauty of a 
Tree in its natural Growth, with all 
its Branches diffus'd on every Side, 


but muſt acknowlege ſuch a Tree in- 


finitely more beautiful than any of 
thoſe ſnorn Figures, ſo much ſtudied 
by Perſons of a groveling Imagi a- 


Won. | 


The only Uſe I would recom- 


mend this Tree for in Gardens, is 


to form Hedges for the Defence of 
Exotic Plants ; for which Purpoſe it 
is the moſt proper of any Tree in 


Being: the Leaves being ſmall, the 


Branches are produc'd very cloſely 
together ; and if carefully ſhorn, 


they may be render'd ſo cloſe, as to 


break the Winds better than any 
other Sort of Fence whatever ; be- 
cauſe they will not be reverberated, 
as againſt Walls, Pales, and other 
cloſe Fences ; and conſequently are 


TA 


much to be preferr'd for ſuch Pur- 
poles. 1 

Theſe Trees may be eaſily propa- 
gated by ſowing their Berries in Au- 


tumn, as ſoon as they are ripe (with- 


out clearing them from the Pul 
which ſurrounds them, as hath been 
frequently directed), upon a Bed of 
freſh undung'd Soil, covering them 
over about half an Inch thick with 
the ſame Earth. : 

In the Spring the Bed muſt be 
carefully clear'd from Weeds ; and 
if the Seaſon prove dry, it will be 
proper to refreſh the Bed with Wa- 
ter now-and-then, which will pro- 
mote the Growth of the Seeds ; ma- 
ny of which will come up the ſame 
Spring, but others will remain in the 
Ground until the Autumn or Spring 


following ; but where the Seeds are 
Preſerv'd above-ground till Spring 


before they are ſown, the Plants ne- 
ver come up till the Year after; fo 
that by ſowing the Seeds as ſoon as 
they are ripe, there is many times a 


whole Vear ſaved. | 


Theſe Plants, when theycome up, 
ſhould be conſtantly clear'd from 
Weeds ; which, if permitted to grow 
amongſt them, would cauſe their 
Bottoms to be naked, and many times 
deſtroy the Plants, when they con- 
tinue long undiſturb'd. 

In this Bed the Plants may remain 
two Years ; after which, in the An- 
tumn, there ſhould be a Spot of freſh 


undung'd Soil prepar'd, into which 


the Plants ſhould be remov'd the 
Beginning of October; placing them 


in Beds about four or five Feet wide, 


planting them in Rows about aFoot 
aſunder, and fix Inches Diſtance 
from each other in the Rows ; ob- 
ſerving to lay a little Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about 


their Roots, as alſo to water them 


in dry Weather until they have ta- 
ken 


E- 


ken Root; after which they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds in Summer, 
and to trim them according to the 
Purpoſe forwhich they are deſign'd. 
In theſe Beds they may remain two 
or three Vears, according as they 
have grown, when they ſhould be 


again remov'd into a Nurſery; place- 


ing them in Rows at three Feet Di- 
ſtance, and thePlants eighteen Inch- 
es alunder in the Rows; obſerving 
to do it in the Autumn, as was be- 
fore directed, and continue to trim 
them in the Summer ſeaſon, accord- 
ing to the Deſign for which they 
were intended; and after they have 
continued three or four Vears in this 
Nurſery, they may be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain, always 
obſerving to remove them in the Au- 
tumn where the Ground is very dry; 
but on cold moiſt Land it is better 
in the Spring. 

Theſe Trees are very ſlow in 
growing ; but yet there are many 
very large Trees u pon ſome barren 
cold Soils, in divers Parts of Z?7g/and : 
the Timber of theſe Trees is greatly 
eſteem'd for many Uſes. 

TELEPHIOIDES, Baſtard Or- 
pine. Vide Andrachne and Phyllan- 
thos. 

TELEPHIUM, Orpine, or Live- 
long. - 
The Chara#ers are; 

I. hath a roſe-ſhap'd Flower, con- 
felling of ſeveral Leaves plac'd orbi- 
cularly ; out of whoſe many-leaw'd 
Empalement riſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a three-corner'd 


Fruit, conſiſting of one Cell, which is 


filled with roundiſh Seeds : to theſe 


Notes ſhould be added, That theLeawes 
are placed alternately on the Branches. 
The Species are; 
1. TRLETHIUM Dio ſcoridis. Im- 
fer. The true Orpine of Dioſcori- 
dis, according te Imperatus. 


T E 
2. TeLEPHiUM Anericanum, por. 
tulace folio. Inſt R. H. American 
Orpine, with a Purflain-leaf. 
2+ T ELEPHIUM maritimum, ſedi fo- 


lio, flare rubello. Inſt. R H. Ma- 
ritime Orpine, with an Houfleek- 


leaf, and a red Flower. | 


4. TELEPHIUM maritimum, ſedi 


folio, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. Ma- 
ritime Orpine, with an Houſlee k- 
leaf, and a white Flower. 

The firſt Sort is a Native of Italy, 
Spain, and the Southern Parts of 
France; from whence the Seeds 


have been procur'd by ſome Perſons 


who are curious in Botany, who pre- 
ſerve it in their Gardens for the ſake 
of Variety. Itis a low Plant,whoſe 
Branches trail on the Ground : the 
Leaves are ſmall and roundiſh, of a 
glaucous Colonr, and of a pretty 
thick Conſiſtence. The Flowers are 
ſmall, and of a whitiſh-green Colour; 
ſo that the whole Plant makes but 
an ordinary Appearance. 

This Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, on a Bed of freſh _ 
light Earth, in an open Situation; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave 
them fix or eight Inches aſunder; 


and they muſt be conſtantly kept 


clear from Weeds : for if theſe are 
permitted to grow, they will ſoon 
overbear the Plants, and deſtroy 
them. 5 
In June they will begin to 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in 
Auguſt ; when they mult be careful» 
lywatched to gather the Seeds, other- 
wiſe they will ſocn be ſcatter'd 
abroad ; and if the Ground is not 
diſturb'd, the Plants will come up in 
plenty, and require no other Care, 
than to keep them clear from 
Weeds. | | | 
The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
America, from whence theSceds have 
| been 


2 


dens in Europe. This is a tender 


Plant; ſo the Seeds ſhould be ſown 
on an Hot bed early in the Spring; 


and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſmall ſeparate Pot with freſh light 
undung'd Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun in the Middle of the Day 
for a little time, if the Weather 
| ſhould prove hot, until they have 
taken new Root ; after which time 
they ſhould have free Air admitted 
to them every Day, in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon; and in 
bot Weather they muit be frequent- 
ly refreſh'd with Water : but as the 
Leaves and Branches are ſucculent, 
they ſhould not have too much Moiſt- 
ure, leſt it rot them. In July the 
Plants will begin to flower, and in 
September the Seeds ve'll ripen, and 
the Plants will periſh ſoon after ; for 


they are annual; ſo that if the Plants 


are not brought forward early 
enough in the Spring, they will not 
produce good Seeds in this Coun- 
try. 8 

5 1 he third Sort was brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, where it grows 
in great Plenty near the Sea: ſide. 
The fourth Sort is a Variety of the 


third, only differing in the Colour of 


its Flower. Theſe Sorts may be 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in 
the Spring; and when the Plants 


are come up, they may be tranſ- 


Planted 'on another moderate Hot- 
bed, to forward their Growth ; and 
when they are: pretty ſtrong, they 
ſhould be each planted into a lepar: te 
Pot filled with freſh Earth, and pla- 
ced on a gentle Hot- bed, to forward 


their making new Roots; and in 


June they ſhould be enured to bear 


been brought to ſeveral curious Gar - 


| Embryoes, which are produc'd on the 


Female Trees, ofterward become an 


T E. 


the open Air by degrees, into which 


they may be remov'd, and plac'd in 


a warm Situation, amongſt Ficoi- 


des's, and other ſucculent Plants, 


which are Natives of the ſame Coun- 
try; where they may remain until 


October, when they ſhould be re- 


mov'd into an airy Glaſs: caſe, where 
they may be treated in the ame 
manner as hath been directed for 
the Ficoides's ; with which Manage- 


ment theſe Plants will thrive very 
well. Theſe Plants may alſo be 
propagated by Cuttings, which may 


be taken from the old Plants during 


any of the Summer-months ; and 


ſhould be laid to dry for a few Days 
before they are planted, in the ſamo 
manner as is practis'd for other ſuc- 
culent Plants: then they may be 
planted in a Bed of light Earth, 
where they will ſoon take Root, aud 
may be planted afterward in Pots, 
and treated as the ſeedling Plants. 
— TEREBINTHUS, The Turpen- 
tine-tree. | 
The Chara@ers are | 
It is Male and Female in different 
Plants: the Flowers of the Male 
have no Petals, but confift of a Num- 
ber of Stamina with Chives : the 


oval Fruit with an hard Shell, in- 
cloſing one or tauo oblong Kernels: to 
theſe Notes muſt be added, The Leaves 
are pennated, or wing d, which are 


produc'd by Pairs, ite, and end in 
a fingle Lobe. 


The Spegees are; = 


1. TEREBINTHUS vulgaris. C. 


B. P. The common Turpentine- 


tree. 

2. TereeINTHUs Idica Theo- 
phraſit, Pijlachia Dioſcoridis. Lob. 
Atv, The Piſtachia- tree, wa/go. 

3. TEREBINTHUS peregrina, fru- 
fu majere, piſtiachii ſimile, eduli. C. 
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J. P. Foreign Turpentine - tree, 
with a larger eatable Fruit, like the 
Piſtachia-nut. ene ee 

4. TERERBINTHus peregrina, fru- 
Cu minore I cœrulto, eduli. C. B. P. 
Foreign Turpentine-tree, with a 
ſmaller blue eatable Fruit. 


5. TereBinTHUS %u Piftlachia 


trifolia. Inſt, R. H. The three- 
leav'd Turpentine or Piſtachia- tree. 
6. TerEBINTHUs Cappadocica. 
H. R. Par. The Turpentine-tree 
of Cappadocia. 
7. TerepinThus Americana, 
Piſtachiæ fructu non eduli. Plum. Ame- 


rican Turpentine-tree, with a Fruit 


hike the Piſtachia-nut, which is not 
eatable. RY LY 
8. TerxEBINTUUS major, betulæ 
eortice, fructu triangulari. Sloan. 
Cat. The Greater Turpentine- tree, 
with a Bark like the Birch- tree, and 
a triangular Fruit, commonly call'd, 
in the Vet- Indies, The Birch- tree. 
The ſecond Sort is much more 
common in the ExgIiſb Gardens than 
any of the other; becauſe the Nuts 


of the Piſtachia-tree are annually 


brought to England for the Table; 
and theſe, being planted, will grow 
very well; ſo that many of theſe 
Trees have been lately rais'd in Exg- 
land; whereas the Seeds of the other 
Sorts are rarely brought over. | 

The fix Sorts firſt-mention'd are 
Natives of the Iſlands in the Arehi- 
pelago, and ſome other Places in the 
Eaſt ; from whence their Seeds have 
been brought into Europe, where the 
Plants have been preſerv'd by ſome 
curious Perſons. . 

The Seeds (or Nuts) of al] theſe 
Trees ſhould be fown in Pots fill'd 
with freſh light Earth, and plung'd 
into a moderate Hot-bed ; obſerv- 
ing to refreſh the Earth with Water 
frequently, as it may have Occaſion; 
and when the Plants are come up 
(which thoſe of the Piſtachia will do 


= 

in fix Weeks after ſowing ), they 
ſhould be enured to bear the open 
Air by degrees, into which they muſt 
be remov'd the Beginning of June, 
placing them where they may be 
ſcreen'd from the Violence of the 
Winds; in' which Situation they 
may remain until Oober, when they 
ſhould be remov'd either into a com- 
mon Hot- bed frame, or elſe into a 
Green-houſe, where they may be 
defended from hard Froſt ; but 
ſhould have as much free Air as poſ- 
ſible in mild Weather, and muſt be 
frequently refreſh'd with Water. 

In March following theſe Plants 
ſhould be remov'd, and each planted 
in a ſeparate Pot fill'd with freſh 
light Earth ; and as the Spring ad- 
vances, they ſhould be again re- 
moved into the openAir, and plac'd 
amongſt other Exotic Plants, obſery- 
ing to water them frequently in dry 
Weather ; and'when their Roots are 
confin'd by the Smalneſs of the Pots, 
they muſt be ſhifted, being careful 
not to break the Earth off from their 
Roots ; which will greatly injure 
them, unleſs it be done before the 
Plants begin to ſhoot in the Spring; 
for at that Seaſon they maybe tranſ- 
planted with as much Safety as any 
other deciduous Trees. 

In this. manner theſe Plants ſhould 
be treated for three or four Years, 


while young ; after which time the 


Piſtachia's may be planted into the 
full Ground ; obſerving to place 
them in a warm Situation, and dry 
Soil, where: they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well; as may be ſeen by a very 
large Tree of this Kind, now grow- 


ing in the Gardens of the Earl of 


Peterborough at Parſons-green, near 
Fulham, which produces abundance 
of Fruit, without any manner of 
Care: but theſe Fruit do not ripen © 
in E-2lund, Theſe are Male and 
Female 


eden 


5 
Female in different Trees; ſo that 
in order to have good Fruit, there 


muſt be both Sexes planted near each 


other. | 
The other Sorts are as hardy as 
this; ſo may be treated in the ſame 


manner. There are ſome old Plants 


of the Turpentine-tree in the Exgliſb 
Gardens, which are growing againſt 
Walls, and have reſiſted the Cold of 
our Winter many Years ; though all 
theſe Sorts are tender while they are 


young, and muſt have a little Shel- 


ter for three or four Years, until the 
Plants have obtained Strength ; after 


| Which they will live in the open Air, 


and are ſeldom injur'd but by ſevere 
Froſt. | 

The fifth and fixth Sorts grow 
plentifully in the Iſland of Jamaica, 
and in ſeveral other Places in the 
W:/#-Indies 3 where the fifth Sort is 
called the Hog-dofor, or Boar-tree, 
and the ſixth Sort is called the Birch- 
tree. Theſe Trees grow to the 
Height of thirty or forty Feet in the 
Places of their natural Growth, and 
have very large Trunks, 'The fifth 
Sort produces ſmall purple Flowers 
at the Extremity of their Branches, 
which generally appear before the 
Leaves come out ; for the Trees are 
deſtitute of their Leaves a conſider- 
able time. From the Trunk and 
Branches of this Tree, there iſſues 
out a Balſam of the Conſiſtence and 
Smell of Turpentine; which is 
greatly uſed by the Inhabitants t 
heal green Wounds. : 
The fixth Sort produces ſmall 
Purple Flowers at the Extremity of 
the Branches, which generally pre- 
cede the Leaves, like the other Sort : 
for the Leaves of this Tree fall off 
in November; and in February they 
Put out new ones. The Trunk and 
Branches of this Tree being wound- 
ed, there flows out a liquid Balſam, 
Which the Inhabitants call Hogg am, 

Yor. ME 


TE 


and make uſe of it to vomit or purge 


in chronical Diſeaſes : the uſual Doſe 
is a Quarter of an Ounce for a ſtrong 


Man, which is given in a Glaſs of 


Water ; and will certainly vomit in 
a Quarter of an Hour after taking, 
without making the Perſon ſick, or 
cauſing any Uneaſineſs. The Inha- 
bitants of Jamaica confidently af- 
firm, that when the wild Hogs are 
wounded, they will repair to theſe 
Trees, and rub againſt the 'Trunks 
till the Balſam flows out ; when they 
rub their wounded Part on the Bal- 
ſam, which cures them ; which oc- 
caſton'd their calling it theHog-do&or- 
res. 


Theſe Trees may be propagated 


either by Seeds or Cuttings; but 
the Seeds will not retain their grow- 
ing Quality long ; therefore they 
ſhould be put into a Box of Earth 
ſoon after they are ripe, and when 
the Plants are come up, and have 
obtained Strength, they may be 
brought to England; but there ſhould 
be great Care taken of them 1n their 


Paſſage, that they are not injur'd by 


ſalt Water; not ſhould they have 


much freſh Water given to them, 


eſpeciaily as they come into a cooler 
Climate; for too much Moiſture 


will ſoon deſtroy them. In like 


manner alſo ſhould the Cuttings of 
theſe Trees be managed; for they 
ſhould be planted in Tubs of Earth, 
and kept in the Country until they 
are well rooted ; for if they are ſent 
over before they have taken good 
Root, they ſeldom come good to 
England. When theſe arrive, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into ſe- 
parate Pots fill'd with freſh light 


Earth, and plung'd into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obſerv- 


ing, if the Seaſon is very warm, to 
ſhade them from the Sun in the Heat 
of the Day, and refreſh them every 


other Day with Water; but do noc 
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give it them in great Quantities, leſt 
it rot their tender Roots! When 
the Plants have taken good Root, 
and recover'd the Injuries they re- 
ceiv'd in their Paſſage, they may be 
treated in the ſame manner as is pra- 
ctis d for other tender Exotic Plants, 
keeping them conflantly in the Bark- 
ſtove; for they are too tender to live 
in the open Air in this Country. 
During the Winter - ſeaſon, when 
they are deſtitute of Leaves, they 


ſhould have but little Water; but in 


the Summer, when the Weather is 
warm, they may have frequent Re- 
freſhings, and a good Share of Air 
ſhould be admitted to them at that 
Seaſon. With this Management 
the Plants will thrive, and afford an 
agreeable Variety in the Stove, 
amongſt other Plants of the ſame 
Country. 
TERNATEA. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionaceous (or pea- 
Bloom) Flower, whoſe Standard al- 
moſt hides the Keel, and the Wings : 
the Pointal afterward becomes a Pod, 
which opens two Ways, and is filled 
 evith kidney - ſhap'd Seeds: to theſe 
Notes ſhould be added, That the 


Leaves are winged, and are termi- 


nated by an odd Lobe. 
The Species are; | 

1. TERNATEA fore ſimplici cœru- 
leo. Acad. Reg. Scien. 
with a ſingle blue Flower. 
28. TERNATEA ore pleno cœruleo. 
Acad. Reg. Scien. Ternatea with a 

double, blue Flower. 
3. TERNATEA Hare fimplici albi- 
do. Acad. Reg. Scien. Ternatea with 
a ſingle white Flower. | 


4. TERNATEA Americana perennis. 


fore cæruleo. Houſt, American per- 
ennial Ternatea, with a blue Flow- 
2 | 


r. 
The Name which Dr. Tournefort 


has given to this Genus of Plants is, 


Ternatea 


TE 
from the Place whence theſe Plants 
were firſt brought; which is one of 


the Molucca Iſlands, call'd Ternate, 


The three firſt-mention'd Sorts 
are annual Plants, which periſh ſoon 
after they have perfected their Seeds: 
but the fourth Sort will abide ſeve. 
ral Years, provided the Plants are 
placed in a warm Stove. They are 
all of them tender Plants ; ſo their 
Seeds ſhould be ſown on an Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
each tranfplanted into a ſeparate 
{mall Pot fill'd with freſh light Earth, 
and then plung'd into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them from the Sun un- 
til they have taken new Root, and 
often refreſh them with Water. As 
theſe Plants have very ſlender Bran- 
ches, ſo they twiſt round whatever 
Plants grow near them ; therefore 
they ſhould have Sticks thruſt into 


the Pots, for them to twine round, 


that they may be ſupported from 
trailing on the Ground. In warm 


Weather theſe Plants ſhould have a 


large Share of free Air admitted to 
them, otherwiſe they will draw up 
too weak ; and when they are grown 
ſo tall as to reach the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed, they ſhould be taken out, 
and (after having ſhifted them into 


larger Pots) they ſhould be plung'd 


into the Bark - bed in the Stove, 
where they ſhould remain to flower, 
and perfect their Seeds, 

The Flowers of the firſt and ſecond 
Sor ts are of a very deep blue Co- 
lour; and, if put in Water, and 
macerated, will dye the Water al- 
moſt as blue as Indigo. The ſecond 
Sort, having very double Flowers, 
makes a fine Appearance when it 1s 
in Flower ; ſo 1s worthy of a Place 
in every good Garden, where there 
is Conveniency for bringing them to 
Perfection. For as they are very 

tender, 
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tender, if they are not brought for- 
ward early in the Spring, and care- 
fully treated afterward, they will 
not perfect their Seeds in this Coun- 
try. : | 
The third Sort differs from the 


firſt only in the Colour of the Flow- 


er; ſo may be admitted for the ſake 
of Variety, tho' the Flowers are not 
near ſo beautiful. 

The "fourth Sort was diſcover'd 
by the late Dr. William Houſtoun in 
Jamaica, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds to England. This is an abide- 
ing Plant, which rarely produces any 
Flowers in this Country; for from 
ſeveral of theſe Plants; which have 
been raiſed in the Phyſic-garden, 
there has but one of them produc'd 
any Flowers; and that not more 
than three Flowers, tho' it has re- 
main'd ſeveral Years. 

TERRACES: A Terrace is a 
ſmall Bank of Earth, rais'd and 
trimm'd according to Line and Le- 
vel, for the proper Elevation of any 
Perſon that walks round a Garden, 
that he may have a better Proſpect 
of all that lies round him ; and thele 
Elevations are ſo neceſſary, that thoſe 
Gardens that have them not, are de- 
ficient. | 

When Terraces are rightly ſitua- 
ted, they are great Ornaments to 
ſuch Gardens as have them, for their 
Regularity and Opening; eſpecially 
when they are well built, and beau- 


tify'd with handſome Stairs, and fine 


icents. 


There are ſeveral Kinds of Ter- 
race-walks: 


1. The great Terrace, which lies 


next to the Houſe. | 
2. The ſide or middle Terrace, 


| which is commonly raiſed above the 


Level of the Parterre, Lawn, c. 


3. I hoſe Terraces which encom- 
Pais a Garden, 


T E 

4. Thoſe Terraces which lie un- 
der one another, being cut out of a 
large Hill; and theſe are different 
one from another, in ſome reſpect or 
other, | 

As to the Breadth of fide Terraces, 


this is uſually decided by its Corre- 


ſpondence with ſome Pavilion, or 
ſome little Jettee or Building ; but 
moſt of all by the Quantity of Stuff 
that is to ſpare for thoſe Purpoſes. 


The ſide Terrace of a Garden 


ought not to be leſs than twenty 


Feet, and, but very ſeldom wider 
than for. 


As for 
ſome 
high; 
cording to their Fancies; but the 
more exact Perſons never allow above 
five or ſix Feet; and in a ſmall Gar- 
den, and a narrow Terrace-walk, 
three Feet; and ſometimes three 
Feet and an half high are ſufficient 
for a Terrace eighteen Feet wide; 
and four Feet are ſufficient for a Ter- 
race of twenty Feet wide; but when 
the Garden is proportionably large, 
and the Terrace is thirty or forty 
Feet wide, then it muſt be at leaſt 
five or fix Feet high. 

The nobleſt Terrace is very defi- 
cient without Shade; for which Elm- 
trees are very proper : for no Seat 
can be ſaid to be complete, where 


there is not an immediate Shade, al- 


moiſt as ſoon as out of the Houle ; 
and therefore theſe ſhady Trees 
ſhould be detach'd from the Body 
and Wings of the Edifice. | 
Terraces ſhould be planted rather 
with Eim or Lime-trees, than with 


Yew or Holly ; which will not grow 


large enough to afford Shade. 


The Diftance of the Elms acroſs - 


will be about twenty Feet; and they 

may be plac'd thirty Feet aſunder in 

Lines. | 
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TETRAGONOCARPOS, | 
The Characters are; 
. hath an apetalous Flower, 


ewhoſe Empalement is divided into four 
Parts: in the Middle of the Flower 


riſes the Pointal, attended by a great 


Number of Stamina, crown'd with 


flat Summits, and reſt on the oval 


Pointal, aubich afterward becomes a 
Fruit, having four Wings or Corners, 
and four Cells; in each of which is 
contain'd one Seed. 
The Species are; 
1. TETRACGONOCAR POS Africana 
fruticans, foliis longis & anguſtis. H. 
Amſt, African ſhrubby Tetragono- 
carpos, with long narrow Leaves. 


2. TETRAGONOCARP0s Africana, 


folio portulacæ longo, flore herbaceo. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. African 'Tetrago- 


nocarpos, with a long Purſlain-leaf, 


and an herbaceous Flower. 
3. TETRAGONOCARPo0s Africana, 


radi:e magna crafſa & carnoſa. Hort. 


Amſt. Tetragonocarpos with a 
large fleſhy Root, and oval Leaves. 
The two firſt Sorts are pretty com- 


mon in the Exgliſ% Gardens, where 


there are Collections of rare Plants. 
Theſe may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which ſhould be cut off from 
the Plants a few Days before they 
are planted, that the Part where they 
are cut may be healed, otherwiſe 
they will rot; for the Leaves and 
Stalks of this Plant are very full of 
Moiſture. The beſt time to plant 
theſe Cuttings is in Zu/y, that they 
may have time to make good Roots 
before Winter. Theſe Cuttings may 
be planted on a Bed of freſh Earth ; 
and if the Cuttings are ſhaded from 
the Sun in the Heat of the Day, it 
will be of Service to them. They 
ſhould be frequently refreſh'd with 
Water ; but they muſt not have it in 
too great Plenty, for that will rot 
them. In about fix Weeks after 


Planting, the Cuttings will be ſuf- 


- 


os 


ficiently rooted to tranſplant ; there. 
fore they ſhould be taken up, and 
planted into Pots fill'd with freſh 


light undung'd Earth, and plac'd in 


a ſhady Situation, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they may be plac'd with other hardy 
Exotic Plants, in a ſnelter'd Situa- 
tion, where they may remain till 
the Middle or Latter-end of October; 
at which time they ſhould be remoy'd 
into the Green-houſe, and plac d 


where they may enjoy as much free 


Air as poſſible in mild Weather; for 
they only require to be protected 


from the Froſt, being pretty hardy 


with reſpect to Cold; but they ſhould 
not have too much Moiſture in Win- 
ter. If theſe Plants are planted in 
the full Ground in the Summer. ſea- 
ſon, they will grow prodigiouſly 
rank and large; as they alſo will, if 
they are permitted to root into the 
Ground through the Holes at th: 
Bottom of the Pots; therefore the 
Pots ſhould be frequently remov'd to 
prevent it: for when they grow too 
freely, their Leaves will be very full 
of Moiſture; which, together with 
the Weight of the Fruit, which are 
always produc'd at the Extremity of 
the Branches, will weigh the Bran- 
ches upon the Ground, and render 
the Plants very unſightly. The 
Plants of this Kind commonly grow 
very ſtraggling ; therefore, the more 
their Roots are confin'd in the Pots, 
the more cloſe and ſtinted will be 
the Heads of the Plants; which is 
what they ſhould always be kept to, 
in order to render them fightly. The 
Flowers of this Plant have no great 
Beauty; but as the whole Face of 
the Plant is peculiar, it may be al- 
low'd a Place in every Collection of 
Plants, for the ſake of Variety; ſince 
it requires no great Trouble to cul- 
tivate it. 


Theſe Plants may alſo be props 
„ gated 
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gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


light Earth, where ſometimes they 
will remain a whole Year before the 
Plants come up ; therefore, when 
they do not come up the firit 
Seaſon, the Borders ſhould not be 
diſturb'd, but kept conſtantly clear 
from Weeds ; and when the Plants 
are come up about four Inches high, 
they ſhould be taken up, and plant- 
ed in Pots (and treated in the ſame 


manner as hath been directed for the 


Cuttings); for if they are ſuffer'd to 


grow in the Border till they are 


large, they will not tranſplant ſo 
well ; nor will they make ſo hand- 
ſome Plants. 1 | 
The third Sort hath large fleſhy 
Roots; the Branches are weak, and 
trail upon the Ground : theſe decay 
intirely about Miaſummer, and new 
Shoots are produced in the Autumn. 
The Flowers are produced from the 
Wings of the Leaves in February; 
but this Sort ſeldom produces good 
Seeds; however, the Cuttings will 
grow, if they are planted early in 
the Spring ; ſo that the Sort may be 


propagated with the ſame Facility 


as either of the other Kinds, 

All theſe Sorts require Protection 
in Winter; but if they are plac'd in 
an airy Glaſs-caſe, with Ficoides, 
and other hardy Plants, where they 
may have a large Share of free Air 
in mild Weather, and proteQed 
from the Froſt, they will thrive 
much better than when they are 
more tenderly treated, . | 

TETRAGONOTHECA, Sun- 
flower, vulgo. 

The Characters are; * 

I. hath a compound Flower, com- 

pos d of ſeveral Florets, aubich are 


 tubulous ; theſe are Hermaphrodite, 


and are ſituated in the Middle ; the 
Half-florets, which compoſe the Rays, 
«re Female: theſe have one Segment 


TE 


| y ftretch'd out like à Tongue, which 15 
ſown on a warm Border of freſh. 


cut into three acute Segments; theſe 


are all included in one common Em- 


palement, which is cut into four large 
Segments : the Florets are ſucceeded 
by one naked oval Seed: to which 
Notes may be added, The Empalement 
of the Flower ſauells like a Bladder, 


and is four-corner'd; which diſtin- 


guiſbes it from all the Plants of this 


Tribe. 

We have but one Speczes of this 
Genus; viz. | 

TETRAGONOTHECA doronici maxi- 
mi folio, Hort. Elth. Dwarf Sun- 
flower, with a Leaf like the greater 
Leopard's-bane. 

This Plant is a Native of Caro- 
lina, from whence the Seeds were 
brought to Europe ; and the Plants 
are now growing in ſome curious 
Gardens. The Roots of this Plant 
are perennial; but the Staiks are 
annual, and periſh in the Autumn 
on the Approach of Cold. The 
Roots will abide through the Win- 
ter in the full Ground, if they are 
Planted in a warm Situation; ſo do 
not require any Shelter, except in 
very ſevere Winters; when, if they 


are cover'd over with rotten Tan, 
or Peas-haulm, to keep out the Froſt, 
there will be no Danger of their be- 


ing kill'd. | | 
About the Latter-end of April, or 
the Beginning of May, the Roots will 


ſend forth new Shoots ; which are 


carniſh'd with large oblong rough 
Leaves, plac'd by Pairs oppoſite to 


each other, cloſely embracing the 
Stalks : theſe are a little ſinuated on 


their Edges, and are cover'd with 
ſmall Hairs. The Stalks uſually 
grow about two Feet high in Eng- 
land, and branch out toward the Top 
into ſeveral {maller Stalks, each hav- 
ing one large yellow Flower at their 
Top, ſhap'd like a Sunflower; which, 
before it expands, is cover'd with the 
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inflated Empalement, which is four- 
corner'd. The Seeds of this Plant 
rarely ripen in Exgland; but when 
they are obtain'd from Abroad, they 
ſhould be ſown in the full Ground 


in the Spring of the Year; where, 


ſometimes, they will remain a Year 
before the Plants come up: ſo that 
if they do not come up the ſame 
Year, the Ground ſhould not be diſ- 


turb'd, but kept clean from Weeds, 


and wait till the ſecond Year to ſee 
what Plants will come up. When 
the Plants appear, they muſt be kept 


clean from Weeds; and if the Seaſon 


ſhould prove dry, they will require 
to be frequently water'd. In the 
Autumn the Plants ſhould be tranſ- 


planted into the Places where they 


are to remain. 

Theſe Rlants will live Years, and 
may be propagated by Off ſets; but 
theſe are not produced in plenty : fo 
that the beſt Method is by Seeds, 
when they cay be procur'd. 

TEUCRIUM, Tree-germander. 

The Charafers are; ; 

The Floaver- cup is divided into ve 
Parts at the Top ; but is of the bell- 
ſhaped Kind: the Flower has no Ga- 
lea or Creft ; but, inſtead thereof, the 
Stamina occupy the upper Part: the 
Beard, or Loaber- lip, is cut into five 


Parts: the middle Segment, being 


larger, is hollow'd* like a Spoon: in 


the Centre of the Fiower riſes the 
Pointal, attended by four Embryoes, 


ahi, afterward become ſo many 


Seeds, ut up in an Hit, which was 
before the Flower-cup to theſe Notes 
fhould be added, The Flowers are pro- 

ducrd from the Wings of the Leatues. 
| 6; og Specie: are; 

. TEvUcrIuUM multis, J. B. Com- 
mon ee; germander. 
2. Trucstun Bæticum. 

Hift. Spaniſi Tree germander. 

3. Tevckivm Bæticum, calyce 


campanulato, folio eleganter wvarie- 
/ 


Clu/. 


gato. Boerh, PE) Spaniſh Tree. ger- 
mander, with a ſtriped Leaf. 

4. Tevckium Hiſpanicum, latiore 
folio. Infl. R. H. Spaniſh Tree-ger- 
mander, with a broader Leaf. 

5. TE UCkLUM-/upinum percnse, fo- 
lis laciniatis, Inſt. R. H. Low peren- 
nial Germander, with jagged Leaves, 

6. TEUucktUuM ſupinum annuum 
Luſitanicum, folits laciniatis. Inſt. R. 
H. Low annual Portugal German- 
der, with jagged Leaves. 

7. TEUCRIUuu fruteſcens, ſtæcba- 
dis Arabice folio & facie. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby Germander, with the 
Leaf and Face of Arabian Stœchas. 

8. TEUcRIUu Orientale latifoliun 
laciniatum, fore parvo, Tourn. Cor. 
Broad jagged-leav'd Eaſtern Ger- 
mander, with a {mall Flower. 

9. TEuckiuM Orientale anguſtifo- 
lium laciniatum, flore magno ſuawt- 
rubente. Tourn. Cor. Narrow jagged- 
leav'd Eaitern Germander, with a 
large ſoft-red Flower. 

10. TeucriuM Oriental: anguſli. 
| folium laciniatum, fore magno ſub- 
cœruleo. Journ. Cor. Narrow jagged- 
leav'd Eaſtern Germander, with a 
large blue Flower, 

11. TeEvcrium Hiſpanicum ſupi- 
num humilius, verbene tenuifolie fo. 
lis. Teffieu. Low-trailing Span 
Germander, with Leaves like the 
narrow- leav d Vervain. 

12. TEucRluu Creticum odora- 
tum, flore purpureo. H. R. Par. Sweet 
Germander of Crete, with a purple 
Flower. 

13. TEUuckRIuM Anericanum, ha- 
licacabos & alopecuroides. Plum. Cat. 
American Tree-germander, with a 
bladder Seed-veflel like the Winter- 
cherry, and ſpiked like the Fox tail. 

14. TEU Americanum, 
chamedryos folio, flore albo. Heuſt. 

American Tree-germander, with 3 
common Germander- leaf, and 32 
white Flower. | 

The 


TE 
The firſt Sort here mentioned was 
formerly preſerv'd in Green-houſes 


with great Care; but of late Years it 


hath been planted out into the open 
Air, and is found hardy enough to 


endure the Cold of our ſevereſt Win- 


ters without Shelter, provided it be 
planted on a dry Soil. | 
This may be propagated by plant- 
ing Cuttings in the Spring, on a Bed 
of freſh light Earth, obſerving to 
ſhade and water them until they have 
taken Root ; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 


them clear from Weeds, until the 


following Spring ; when they may 
be tranſplanted out into the Places 
where they are to remain, being care- 
ful in removing them not to ſhake off 
all the Earth from their Roots, as 
alſo to water them until they have 


taken freſh Root; after which the 
only Care they require, is to keep 
the Ground clean about them, and 


to prune off ſuch Shoots as are ill 


ſituated ; whereby their Heads will 


appear more regular. | | 
It may alſo be propagated by 
Seeds, which generally are produc'd 


in Plenty: if theſe are ſown upon a 
Bed of light Earth in April, the 


Plants will come up in fix Weeks af- 
ter; and theſe may be tranſplanted 


in Autumn, where they are deſign'd 
to remain. ä 


The Spani/5 Sort is tenderer than 


the former, tho' that will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters, if 


planted on a dry Soil, and in a warm 


Situation; but in a ſevere hard Froſt 
it is often deſtroyed; for which Rea- 
lon the Plants are generally preſerv'd 
in Pots, and removed into the Green- 
houſe in Winter. This is propagated 
in the ſame manner as the former. 
The Sort with ſtriped Leaves is 
leſs common than the plain, and is 


valued by thoſe that delight in va- 
riegated Plants. This is ſomewhat 


tenderer than the plain Sort ; but 


T E 
may be propagated and preſerved in 
the ſame manner, only obſerving to 
place it in a warmer Part of the 
Green-houſe in Winter. 

The fourth Sort here mention'd is 
very like to the Bætic Tree- german- 
der; from which it differs in the 
Leaves being broader, the Shoots 
ſtronger, and the young Shoots be- 
ing whiter. This Sort may be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for 
that Sort, and afterwards treated in 
the ſame Way. | 

The ſeventh and twelfth Sorts are 
alſo ſhrubby Plants, which may be 
propagated and treated in the iame 
manner as hath been directed for the 
fourth; with which Management 


theſe will thrive very well, and may 


be allowed to have a Place in the 


Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 


The fifth Sort is a low“ trailing 
Plant, which puts out Roots from 
the Joints of the Stalks, whereby it 
may eaſily be propagated, as alſo 
from the Seeds, which require no 
farther Care, than to ſow them on a 
Bed of freſh Earth, in an open Situa- 
tion ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds ; and where they are too 
cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be drawn 
out, to give room for the others to 
grow. This Sort will ripen Seeds 
very well in this Country ; and, if 
planted in a warm Situation, will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well. 

The fixth, eighth, ninth, and 
eleventh Sorts are annual Plants, of 
humble Growth. "Theſe are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a Bed of freſh Earth in 
March ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, and kept 
clear from Weeds, which is all the 
Culture they require; for as they 
are Plants which make no great 

4R 4 Figure 
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Figure in a Garden, ſo they are ſel- 
dom cultivated : a few Plants of each 
Sort, for the ſake of Variety, are 
as many as any curious Perſon com- 
monly keeps. Theſe Plants will 
drop their Seeds, and the Plants will 
come up from the ſelf-ſown Seeds, 
full-as well, if not better, than when 
they are ſown by Hand ; ſo may be 
eaſily maintained. 

The thirteenth Sort was diſcover'd 
by Father Plumier, in the French 
Settlements in America; and the four- 
teenth was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. Houſtoum, at the Hawannah ; from 
whence he brought the Seeds to Eng- 
land. Theſe are both very tender 
Plants, ſo muſt be preſerved in a 
Stove, otherwiſe they will not live 


thro* the Winter in this Country. 


They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a moderate 
Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted in a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot fill'd with freſh light 
Earth, and then plunged into a mo- 


derate Hot bed of Tanners Bark, 


and ſhaded from the Sun in the Heat 
of the Day, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they 


ſhould have a large Share of free Air 


admitted to them in warm Weather, 
and muſt be plentifully watered, 
When theſe Plants are brought for- 
ward early in the Spring, ſome of 


them will produce their Flowers the 


ſame Seaſon ; but they rarely pro- 
duce ripe Seeds the firſt Year; ſo 
the Plants ſhould be removed into 
the Stove at Michaelmas, and, durin 

the Winter-ſeaſon, ſhould have a 
moderate Share of Heat, and will 
require to be frequently refreſhed 


with Water; but it muſt not be gi- 


ven to them in large Quantities when 
the Weather is cold; for that will 
often occaſion their Leaves falling 
off. Theſe Plants, which are pre- 
preſerved through the Winter, will 


7 
flower early the following Spring, 
and produce good Seeds; and the 
old Plants may be preſerved three or 


four Vears, if they are conſtantly 
kept in a Stove. | 


THALICTRUM, Meadow-rue, 
The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral 
Leaves plac'd arbicularly, which ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe; in the Mid- 
ale of which ariſe numerous Cluſters 


of Chives, encompaſſing the Pointal, 


which afterward becomes a Fruit; in 
Thich are collected, as in a little 
Head, the Capſules, which are ſome« 
times wing'd, and ſometimes without 
Wings, each containing one Seed, for 


the moſt part oblong. 


The Species are; | 

1. ThalicTRUM Aſpinum, aqui- 
legiæ foliis, florum ſtaminibus pur- 
furaſcentibus. Tourn. Alpine Meadowꝛ- 
rue, with Columbine - leaves, and 
the Chives of the Flowers of a pur- 
pliſh Colour, commonly called the 
feather'd Columbine. 

2. ThaLIcTRUM Alpinum majus, 
aquilegiz foliis, florum ſtaminibus al- 
bis, caule wiridi. Tourn. Greater 
Alpine Meadow - rue, with Colum- _ 
bine- leaves, white Chives to the 
Flowers, and a green Stalk. 

3. THALICTRUM Canadenſe, caule 
purpuraſcente, aquilegiæ foliis, flo- 
rum ſlaminibus albis. Tourn. Canada 
Meadow- rue, with a purpliſh Stalk, 
Columbine-leaves, and white Chaves 
to the Flower. 

4. THALICTRUM Americanum mi- 
nus. Park. Theat. Leſſer American 
Meadow-rue. | 

5. THALICTRUM majus, filigua 
anguloſa aut ſtriata. C. B. P. Great- 
er Meadow - rue, with an angular 
furrow'd Pod. | 

6. THALICTRUM pratenſe majus, 


Monſpelienfium, faliis rugoſis. H. R. 


Par. Greater Montpelier Meadow- 
rue, with rough Leaves. 


7. THALICTRUM majus, non ſtria- 
| rum. 


radice, magno fore. 


. FH 
tum. C. B. P. Greater ſmooth 
Meadow-rue. | 
8. TraricTRUM majus flavum, 


faminibus luteis, vel glauco folio. C. 


B. P. Greater yellow Meadow-rue, 
with yellow Chives, and a ſea-green 
La. ys 

9. THALICTRUM magnum, fore 
luteo odarato. Vir. Lufit. Greater 
Meadow. rue, with a yellow ſweet 
Flower. „ „ 
10. TpraticTRUM minus, aſpho- 
deli radice, parvo flore. Inſt. R. H. 
Smaller Meadow rue, with an Aſ⸗ 
phodel - root, and a ſmall Flower. 

11. THALICTRUM minus, aſphodeli 
Inſt. R. H. 
Smaller Meadow rue, with an Aſ- 
phodel- root, and a large Flower. 


12. ThAaLiIcRUuM minus. C. B. P. 


Smaller Meadow- rue. 
13. THALICTRUM pratenſe angu- 


Hifolium. C. B. P. Narrow: leav d 
Meadow- rue. 5 

14. THALICTRUM raten ſe, angu- 
fiiffimo folio. C. B. P. The narrow- 
eſt· leav d Meadow - rue. | 

Is. THALICTRUM minus alterum 
Parifienſium, foliis craffiaribus & lu- 
cidis, H. R. Par. Another ſmall 
Meadow-rue of Paris, with thicker 
ſhining Leaves. 
16. THaLICTRUM minimum frti- 
adi ſimum. C. B. P. The leaſt and 
moſt ſtinking Meadow: rue. 

17. THaLICTRUM montanum mi- 
nus, foliis latioribus. Raii Syn. Small 
mountain Meadow- rue, with broad- 
er Leaves. 

18. THALICTRUM minimum mon- 
tanum atro-rubens, foliis ſplendenti- 
bus. Raii dyn. Smalleſt mountain 


Meadow - rue, with blackiſh - red 


ſhining Leaves. TY 
All theſe Sorts are commonly 
known by the Name of Feather'd or 
Sarn/h Columbine among the Gar- 
deners; which Names, I ſuppoſe, 
they received from the Similitude 


- 
that the Leaves of this Plant bear to 


| thoſe of Columbine, tho? their Flow- 


ers are very different therefrom. 


The fifth Sort here mention 


grows plentifully in moiſt Mead 
in divers Parts of England. The 


ſixth Sort is found growing wild 


about Newmarket, and on chalky 


Grounds in ſeveral Parts of E ng- 


land. The ſeventeenth and eigh- 
teenth Sorts grow wild on the rocky 


Mountains of Wales ; from whence © 


they have been tranſplanted into 
ſome curious Gardens, where they 
are preſerved for the ſake of Variety. 

The other Sorts are not Natives of 
England ; yet being equally hardy 
with the former, will thrive in the 
open Air very well. Moſt of theſe 


Plants have creeping Roots, by 


which they ſpread very far, and may 
be eaſily propagated; but they ſhould 
not be planted amongſt other Plants, 
becauſe theſe will overbear and de- 
ſtroy them. Theſe Plants ſhould be 
planted in a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe 
they will not flower very ſtrong. The 
beſt time to tranſplant them is about 
Michaelmas, that they may be well 
rooted before the dry Weather comes 
on in the Spring. 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, 


thirteenth, and fourteenth Sorts are 


tall Plants, and may be planted 


among other Plants of the ſame. 
Growth, which delight in a moiſt 


Soil, in ſome obſcure Part of the 


Garden, where better 'Things will 


not thrive; in which Places theſe 
will thrive and flower, and main- 
tain themſelves without any other 


Care, but to keep them clear from 
very large Weeds, which would 


overbear and deſtroy them. 

The other Sorts are of humble 
Growth, ſome of them ſeldom riſing 
above fix Inches high, and the others 
not more than a Foot; but theſe 


may be planted in ſhady Borders 


with 
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with other hardy Plants, where they 
will thrive very well, provided they 
are watered in dry Weather, and will 


abide ſeveral Years. All theſe Sorts 
will flower in May and June, and 
their Seeds are ripe toward the End 
of Auguſt: but as theſe propagate ſo 
faſt by their Roots, they are rarely 
raiſed from Seeds, which 1s a more 


tedious Method ; for it is commonly 


three Years before the Seedling- 
plants produce their Flowers ſo 
firong as the old ones. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by 
parting their Roots : the beſt time 
for this Work is in September, when 
their Leaves begin to decay, that 


they may take freſh Root before the 


Froſt comes on to prevent them. 
They ſhould alſo be planted in afreſh 
light Soil, and have a ſhady Situa- 
tion, in which they will thrive ex- 


ceedingly ; though they may be 


planted in almoſt any Soil or Situa- 


tion, provided it be not too hot and 


dry. Theſe Roots ſhould not be 
artedor removed oftener thanevery 


other Year ; but if they are permitted 


to Rand three Years, they will flow- 
er much ftronger for it, 

Theſe Plants flower from the Be- 
inning of May to the Beginning of 


June; and if the Seaſon be mode- 


rate, they will continue in Beauty a 
long time : this, together with their 
being hardy Plants, which require 
little Culture, renders ſome of the 


beſt Kinds worthy of a Place in 
every good Flower-garden ; as their 


Flowers are very proper to intermix 


with others, for Baſons to adorn 
Halls, Chimneys, Sc. in the Sum- 


mer- time. 


THAPSIA, The Deadly Carrot, 


or ſcorchirg Fenel. INS 


The Charad@ers are; 
It hath an umbellated roje-ſhaped 
Flonber, conſiſting of five Petals, 


which are placed in à circular Order, 


and rift on the Enpalement; which 
afterward becomes a Fruit, compoſed 


off two long furrowed Seedi, which 
babe a large leafy Border. | 


The Species are ; 

1. ThaPsla maxima, latiſſimo fo- 
lo. C. B. P. The greateſt Scorch- 
ing-fenel, with a very broad Leaf. 

2. THaPs1a /atifolia willoja. C. 
B. P. Broad leav'd hairy Scorching- 


fenel. 


3. TnaPSsIA foliis libanotidis, fe. 
tidiſſima. C. B. P. The moſt ſtink- 
ing Scorching - fenel, with Herb- 
frankincenſe-leaves. + 

4. ThAPSIA apii folio, Lufitanica 
fætidiſſima, flore albo. It. R. H. 
The moſt ſtinking Portugal Scorch- 
ing-fenel, with a Smallage- leaf, and 
a white Flower. oo 

5. TyarPsIA ftenuiore folio, Apula. 
Infl. R. H. Apulian Scorching fenel, 
with a narrow Leaf, | 

6. THarsla foe Turbith Garga- 
nicum, ſemine latiſjimo. F. B. Scorch- 
ing - fenel with very broad Seeds, 
whoſe Roots were ſuppoſed to be the 


Turbeth. 


7. ThapsIA Alpina lucida, tha- 
lictri aut carote folio, flore albo. 
Bocc. Muf. Shining Scorching-fenel 
of the Alps, with a Meadow-rue or 
Carrot-leaf, and a white Flower. 

8. ThaPs1a thalidri folio, Luſitas 
nica villoſa. Inſt. R. H. Hairy Por- 
tugal Scorching-fenel, with a Mea- 
dow- rue: leaf. | 

9. TnapsiA Orientalis, anethi fo- 
lio, ſemine eleganter crenato. Tourn. 


Cor. Eaſtern Scorching-fenel, with 


a Dill-leaf, and Seeds beautifully 
notched. 

10. TyaPslA Orientalis aquotica, 
angelice folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Water Scorching-fenel, with an An- 
gelica-leaf. W 

tt. THAPsla Cretica, thalictri 
folio, villoſa, ſeminum alis pur puro- 
Violaceis. Tou n. Car, Hairy Scorch- 


ir g- 


T H 


ing fenel of Crete, with a Meadow- 
rue· leaf, and Seeds with purple-vio-. 


let Borders. 5 

12. TharsILA carotæ folio. C. B. P. 
Scorching-fenel with a Carrot: leaf. 

The firſtsort grows plentifully in 
ſeveral Parts of Spain, and on the 
Pyrenees, where the Inhabitants ſome- 
times uſe theRoots inMedicine ; but 
it purges upward and downwardwith 
ſo much Violence, that it frequently 
puts thoſe who take it in great Ha- 
zard of their Lives. 

The ſixth Sort, whoſe Roots have 
by ſome Botaniſts been ſuppoſed to 
be the Turbith of the Shops, grows 
on the Coaſt of 4frica ; from whence 
the Seeds have been brought into ſe- 
veral curious Gardens in Europe, 
where the Plant is preſerved by thole 
who delight in Botany. 

The twelfth Sort is mention'd in 
the Catalogue of Plants inſerted in 
the College Diſpenſatory, but 1s 
rarely uſed in Medicine; for it is of 
ſuch an acrid burning Quality, that 
it is very dangerous to take inward- 
ly ; but, outwardly applied, it takes 
off Blemiſhes and Scabs from the 
Shins > | | 

All theſe Plants are very hardy 
as to Cold; ſo that they will thrive in 


the open Air in this Country: they 


thould have a loamy Soil, and in dry 
Weather ſhould be watered, other- 


wiſe their Flowerswill fall off, without 


producing good Seeds. Theſe Plants 
are only propagated by Seeds, which 


ſhould be ſown in Autumn; for if 


they are kept out ofthe Ground till 
Spring, they often miſcarry ; or if 
they grow, they commoniy lie in 
Earth a wholeYear before the Plants 
come up; whereas thoſe Seeds which 
are ſown inAutumn, generally grow 
the following Spring. Theſe ſhould 
be ſown in Driils, in the Place 
where they are deſigned to remain: 


the Drills ſnould be at leaſt two Feet 


TH 


aſunder, becauſe the Plants ſpread 
their Leaves very wide. When the 
Plants come up in Spring, they muſt 
be carefully clear'd fromWeeds ; and 
where they are too cloſe together, 
ſome of them ſhould be drawn out, 
to give room for the others to grow: 
but at this time they need not be 
left more than two or three Inches 
apart : for the firſt Year the Plants 
ariſe from Seeds, they make but 
flow Progreſs ; ſo the Autumn 
following the remaining Part of the 
Plants may be taken up, leaving 
thoſe which are deſign'd to remain, 
about eighteen Inches aſunder ; and 
thoſe Plants which are taken up, 
may be tranſplanted into another 
Bed, if they are wanted, After the 
firſt Year theſe Plants will require 
no farther Care but to keep them 
clear from Weeds; and every Spring, 
juſt before the Plants begin to puth 
out new Leaves, the Ground ſhould 
be carefully dug between the Plants, 
to looſen it ; but the Roots muſt 
not be injured, left it ſhould cauſe 
them to decay. The Plants, being 
thus managed, will continue ſeveral 
Years, and produce Flowers and 
Seeds annually ; from which new 
Plants may be raiſed. | 
'THLASPI, Mithridate-muſtar 
The Characters are; x4 
The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, 
ewhich are placed in form of a Croſs ; 
out of whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, 
ewhich afterward becomes a ſmonth 
annular Fruit, having commonly a 
leafy Border, and flit on the upper 
Side, divided into two Cells by an in- 
termediate Partition placed obliquely 
evith reſpe#t to the Valves, and fur- 
niſh'd with ſmooth roundiſh Seeds: 
to theje Marks muſt be added, Ihe un- 
divided Leaves, which diſtinguiſb it 


from Creſſes. | 


The Species are; | 
1. TaLasri arvenſe, filiquis 
| latis. 


Y 
= A. N 
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latis. C. B. P. Field Mithridate- 
muſtard, with broad Pods. 

2. TwLasP1 roſa de Hierico di- 
Hum. Mor. Hit. Mithridate-mu- 
ftard, call'd The Roſe of Fericho. 

3. TxrasPI arvenſe, vaccariæ 
zncano falio. C. B. P. Common 
Mithridate-muſtard. 

4. TuLAsPI vactariæ incano fo- 
Fra, minus. C. B. P. Small hoary- 
leav'd Mithridate-muſtard. 


5. THLASPI capſulis birſutis.F.B . 


Mithridate- muſtard with hairyPods. 
6. TaHLAsP1 capſula cor data, pe- 

regrinum. J. B. Foreign Mithridate- 

muſtard, with an heart · ſnap'd Pod. 
7. THLASPI allium redolens. Mor. 


Hi. Mithridate-muſtard ſmelling 


kke Gar lick. 


8. TLASs PI arwvenſe perfoliatum 
majus. C. B. P. Greater field Mi- 
thridate-muſtard, with Thorough- 
Wax - leaves. 
9. TuLAsPI ne beben minus. C. 
B. P. Smaller onough- ex- lad 


Mithridate-muſtard. 


10. THLASPI parvum e Ho- 
xe rubente. C. B. P. Small rock Mithri- 
date-muſtard, with a rediſh Flower. 

11. ThLasPt Alpinum, folio ro- 
tandiare carnoſo, flore purpuraſcente. 
It. R. H. Mithridate - muſtard, 


of the. lips, with a rounder fleſhy Leaf, 


and a purpliſh Flower. 

12. ThLAs PI minimumLuſitanicum, 
cochleariæ folio. Inf. R. H. The 
leaſt Portugal Mithridate - muſtard, 
with a Scurvygraſs leaf. 

13. TRTLASPI Alpinum minimum, 
Fe craljis & anguſtis. Inſt. R. H. 
The leaſt Mithridate-multard of the 
4 bs, with narrow fleſny Leaves. 

14. TuLAsPI Lufitanicum umbel- 
um. gramineo fulio, flore purpura- 
fecnts & albo. Inſt. R. H. Portu- 
gal Mithridate-muſtard, with aGraſs- 
Jeaf, and purpliſh or white Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 


185 Trasse Oricuatale  Jaxatile, 


1 H 
ore rubente, foliis polygalæ, petalis 


forum &gualibus. Tourn. Cor. Eaſt- 
ern rock Mithridate-muſtard, with 


Milk wort leaves, and rediſn Flowers, 


whoſe Petals are equal. 
16. ThLasPi Omrentale temufoli- 
um caneſcens, flore albo. Tourn. Cor. 


Eaſtern Mithridate - muſtard, with 


narrow Leaves, which are hoary, and 
a white Flower. 

17. TaLasPl Orientale glabrum, 
ſamoli foliis. Tourn. Cor. Smooth 
Eaſtern Mithridate- muſtard, with Sa- 
molus- leaves. 

18. THLASPI Orientale, folio So- | 
erambes, flore minimo, Tourn. Cor. 
Naſtern Mithridate-muſtard, with a 
Dogs-mercury-leaf, and a very ſmall 
Flower. 

19. THLasP1 Orientale frutico- 
ſum, ſcammonii Monſpelienſis folio, 
Taurn. Cor, Shrubby Eaſtern Mi- 
thridate-muſtard, with the Leaf of 
Montpelier Scammony. 

20. THLAsPI foliis globulariæ. J. 
B. Treacle-muſtard with Leaves | 
like Globularia. | 
21. THhLasPi ſpicatum Perficum 
perfoliatum maximum, foliis inferiort 
bus tenuiter inciſis bypecoi modo, ſupe- 
rioribus à caule perfoliates modo pene- 
tratis. Mor. Hift. Spiked Perſian 
Treacle - muſtard, with the under. 
Leaves finely cut like thoſe of Hype- 
coum, and the upper Leaves like 
Thorough-wax. 

The firft Sort is ſometimes found 


wild in England : but not near Lon- 


don. This is the Sort of which the 
College of Phyſicians have order d 
the Seeds to be us'd in ſome of the 
grand Medicines of the Shops; 

though the Seeds of ſeveral other 
Plants are commonly ſubſtituted in- 
ſtead of it, becauſe the Seeds of this 
Sort are not very common in Lan- 
don; but the Plants might be eaſily 
cultivated in ſuchPlenty, as to furniſh 
the Town with the right Sort, as 
they 


1H 


they are extreme hardy, and require 


no other Culture but to ſow the 
Seeds in February, upon an open Spot 
of Ground; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be conſtaut- 
ly clear'd rom Weeds, In June they 
will flower, and the Seeds will ripen 
ſoon after; when the Plants always 
eriſh, being annual. 
8 fend Sort is called Roſe of 
Jericho: this is a Plant of no great 
Beauty or Uſe ; ſo is ſeldom culti- 
vated, except in Botanic Gardens. 


It requires the ſame Culture as the 


former Sort, and is alſo an annual 
Plant; but the Seeds rareiy ripen in 
England. we | 

'The third Sort grows plentifully 
wild amongſt the Corn, and by the 
Sides of Hedges, in moſt Parts of 
England. The Seeds of this Sort are 
generally fold by the Druggiſts in 
London, for the true Mithridate-mu- 
ſtard; but the firſt Sort is what the 


College of Phyſicians have directed 


to be us'd in the Theriacaà. 


The fourth, eighth, ninth, and 


twentieth Sorts alſo grow wild in 
ſome Parts of Great Britain ; but 
are not ſo common as the former 
Sorts, eſpecially the twentieth, which 
is found in the mountainous Paſtures 
in Lor ire, and ſome other Places 


in the North; but is not to be met 


with in the South, unleſs in ſome cu- 
rious Botanic Gardens; where it is 
preſerv'd for the ſake of Variety. 


The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thir- 


teenth, and fourteenth Sorts are 
found wild on the Alps, and in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy: theſe are preſerv- 
ed in the Gardens of thoſe Perſons 


who are curious in Botany, for the 


ſake of Variety. | 

The fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
Sort, were diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant, from 
whence he ſent their Seeds to the 
 Rizai Garden at Paris. 


T H 
Moſt of thefe Sorts are annual 


Plants, which, if permitted to ſhed their 


Seeds on the Ground, will ſucceed 
much better than when ſown by 
Hand, eſpecially if they are not 


ſown in Autumn; for when the 


Seeds are ſown in the Spring, if the 


Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they ſeldom. 


grow; and if they do come up, 


tne Plants will be very ſmall, and 


produce little Seed: whereas thoſe 


Plants which come up in Autumn, 
will abide the Winter's Cold very 
well, and the following Spring will 


get Strength before the hot Weather 


comes in; ſo will flower, and pro- 
duce plenty of Seeds. = 


Some of theſe Sorts produce pret- 


ty Flowers growing in Cluſters, 


which renders them worthy of a Place 
in large Gardens, where there is 
room tor Variety, eſpecially as they 


require very little Trouble to culti- 


vate them : for none of theſe Sorts 
ſhould be tranſplanted, but ſown 
where they are deſign'd to remain; 
and if they are kept clear from 
Weeds, it is all the Culture they re- 
quire. Many of theſe Plants will 


grow on the Top of old Walls, or 


other Buildings; where they will ſhed 


their Seeds, and maintain themſelves 


without Care; and growing very 
low and ſtinted, will produce a great 
Number of Flowers; which will 
make a pretty Appearance in the 
Spring, when they are in Flower. 

T be nineteenth Sort grows to the 
Height of two Feet or more, and 
becomes ſhrubby. The Flowers of 
this Kind are ſmall, and do not 
make a very good Appearance ; but 


% 


the Plant is preſerv'd by ſome curi- | 


ous Perſons, for the ſake of Variety. 
This Sort may be propagated by 
Cuttings daring any of the Summer- 


months, in like manner as the Candy. 


tuft: tree; but is ſomewhat tender- 
er; and, when it is rooted, ſhould 


be 
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be planted in Pots, and fhelter'd in 
Winter, in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for that Sortz for which 
ce Iberis. 

The twenty-firſt Sort is generally 
ſuppoſed to be the firſt Thlaſpi of 
Dioſcorides, the Seeds of which he 
preſcribes for medicinal Uſe : the 
lower Leaves of this Plant are cut 


into very fine Segments, ſo as at the 


firſt Appearance to reſemble the 
wild Camomile; but when the Stems 
ariſe they are garniſhed with oval 


 Intire Leaves, which embrace them 


like the 'Thorough-wax, to which 
they bear a great Reſemblance. 

This is an annual Plant, which 
periſhes when the Seeds are ripe 
and if the Seeds are permitted to 
fcatter, the Plants will come up in 
Autumn, and live thro' the Winter; 
or the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn ; for thoſe which are ſown in 
Spring, do ſeldom live to perfect 
Seeds. 

THLASPIDIUM, Mithridate- 
muſtard. 

The Chara#ers are; 

The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, 
evhich are placed in form of a Cross; 
out of whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, 
ewhich afterward becomes a double 
fmonth Fruit, compoſed of two Paris, 
that are ſeparated by an intermediate 
Partition ; each of awhich favells with 
a red Seed, WHICH 1 zs generally flat and 
eblong. 

The Species are; N 

I. TnAsPpIDIiuu Monſpelienſe, 
Bieracii folio hirſuto. Inſt, R. H. 


Montpelien Thlaſpidium, with an 


hairy Hawkweed- leaf. 

2. TRIAS PIDIUM Birſuatum, ca- 
jyce floris auriculato. Inſt. R. H. 
Hairy Thlaſpidium, with an cared 
Flower-cup. 

3. TxLasPpIDIUM enmun, fire 


pallide luteo, Inſt, R. II. Annual 


lum aſperum. Inſt. 


1 H 
Thlaſpidium, with a pale yellow 
Flower. 


4. TulLAsPIDIuA raphani folio. 


Inſt. R. H. Radiſh-leav'd Thlaſpi- 
dium. 


„ TurAsripiun anchuſæ Folie. 

Toft. R. H. Alkanet-leav'd Thla- 
ſpidium. | 

6. TyLasPipiuM Apulum ſpica- 

tum. Inſt. R. H. Spiked T hinipt- 


dium of Atulia. 


7. THLASPIDIUM montanum an- 
guſtifolium glabrum. Inſt. R. H. 
Smooth narrow - leav'd mountain 
Thlaſpidium. 

8. TaHLasPiDIUM 3 pumi- 
R. H. Low 
rough Thlaſpidium of the Alps. 

9. TyHLasPIDIUM Apulum inca- 
num, floribus ex albo purpuraſcenti- 
bus. inſt. R. H. Hoary Thlaſpi- 
dium of Apulia, with white-purpliſh 
Flowers. 

10. Far asbl Hiſpanicum, 
ampliore flare, folio craſſo dentato. 
Hort. Elth. Spaniſh Thlaſpidium, 
witha large Flower, and a thick in- 


dented Leaf. 


All the Sorts are annual or 
biennial Plants {except the laſt), 
which periſh ſoon after they have 

perfected their Seeds. Theſe are 
Plants of no great Beauty ; ſo are 
rarely cultivated, except in the Gar- 
dens of thoſe who are curious in 
Botany. If the Seeds of theſe are 
ſown upon a Bed of light Earth in 


the Autumn, the Plants will abide 


the Winter, and will flower firong 
the following Spring ; and from thele 


a much greater Quantity of Seeds 
may be ſav'd. © 


The lait Sort is a perennial Plant, 
which at preſent is very rare in Eng- 
land: this produces Flowers much 
larger than thoſe of the Candy tuft- 
tree, which makes a fine Appearance 
in the Winter-ſeaſon. This Sort 

. muſt 


TR |. 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner 
as the Candy-tuft-tree, and 1s propa- 
gated by Cuttings in the ſame way. 

THISTLE. Vid Carduus. 

THORN-APPLE. ide Stra- 
monium. | 
THORN, the Glaſtenbury. Vide 
Meſpilus. | | = 
_ THUYA, TheArborVitz, wulgo, 

The Charadters are; 
The Leaves are ever-green, and 


compreſs'd, having ſmall oblong ſqua- 


\mous Cones on the Bach. ſides, in which 


the Seeds are contain'd. 
The Species are; 


1. Tavya Theophraſti. C. B. P. 


The Arbor Vitæ, or Tree of Life. 


2. Tuuya Theophraſti, folio wa- 
riegato, The ſtriped Arbor Vitæ, 


or Tree of Life. 

3. TuurA Arobilis uncinatis, 
ſguamis reflexo-acuminatis. Lin. Hort. 

Cliff. The China Arbor Vitæ. 

The firſt Sort was formerly in 
greater Eſteem than at preſent in the 
Engliſh Gardens: it was common- 
ly rais'd in the Nurſeries near Lon- 
don, where their Heads were ſheer'd 
intoa conical Figure. But ſince that 
low Taſte of Gardening, in croud- 
ing vaſt Quantities of clipp'd Plants 


into Gardens, is juſtly exploded, 


. theſe Trees do not meet with ſo 
good Reception as formerly; but 
notwithſtanding this, there may be 
ſome of them planted in Gardens to 
great Advantage, if they are plac'd 
in Wilderneſſes, or Clumps of ever- 
green Trees, where theſe ſhould be 
P:anted with other Sorts which are 
nearly of the ſame Growth : and in 
ſuchPlantations, the dull heavy green 
Co'our of theſe Leaves will be very 
uſeful in adding to the Luſtre of thoſe 
which are of a more livelyGreen,and 
make a fine Variety. 


The ſtriped Sort is preſerv'd by 


the Curious in collecting ſuch Varie- 
ties; but has little Beauty. | 


TH 


The China Arbor Vitæ hath not 
been long in Europe: the Cones 
of. this ſame Tree were lent from 
China by ſome of the French Mi- 


ſſionaries; and fince this Sort has 


been introduc'd into the Engh;/o Gar- 
dens, it has been greatly propagated 
by Layers and Cuttings; bur the 
Seeds ſeldom ripen here. | 
The Leaves of this Tree are of a 
beautiful green Colour, and the 
Branches are well cloath'd with 


them; ſo that it makes a fine Ap- 


pearance when intermix'd with other 
ever- green Trees. This Free, al- 
though a Native of China, is ex- 
tremely bardy, and will endure the 
greateſt Cold of this Country in the 
open Air; which renders it more 
valuable. 


It will grow to the Height 


of twenty Feet, or upward, and is 
generally furniſh'd with Branches 
all the Length of the Stem; ſo that 


it deſerves to be rang'd in the firſt 


Claſs of ever- green Trees for Beauty. 
Theſe Trees may be propagated 
by laying down their tender Bran- 
ches in Autumn; obſerving to {lit 
them at a. Joint (as is commonly 
practis'd for Carnations), as alſo to 


water them in dry Weather, and 


keep them conflantly clear from 
Weeds. If theſe Things be duly 
obſerv'd, the Layers will be rooted 
in two Years ; by which time they 
may be taken off, and trauſplanted 
into a Nurſery in Rows three Feet aſ- 
under, and the Plants eighteen Inches 
Diſtance in the Rows; obſerving to 


lay a little Mulch upon the Suriace 


of the Ground about their Roots, to 
prevent the Wind from dry ing it; and 


in dry Weather they ſhould be often 
refreſh'd with Water, until they have 
taken Root; after which they muſt 


be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 


and the Ground dug every Spring 
between the Rows, that their Roots 


may 
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TR. 
may extend themſelves on every 
Side. 
remain five or fix Years, and may 
then be tranſplanted where they are 
to remain for good. The beſt Sea- 
fon to remove theſe Trees is about 


the End of September, or Beginning 


of April, juſt before they ſhoot. 
Theſe Trees may alſo be propa- 
gated by Slips, which ſhould be 


planted on a moiſt Soil in Autumn; 


and if ſhaded inveryhot dry Weather, 
molt of them will take Root; after 
which they muſt be treated as hath 
been directed for the Layers. | 

The Leaves of the common Sort, 
being bruiſed between the Fingers, 
emit a ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat like 
Ointment ; and I have been inform- 
ed, that ſome Perſons make an Oint- 
ment thereof, which is eſteem'd ex- 
cellent for freſh Wounds. 

THYMBRA. 

The Chara@ers are: 

L hath a labiated Flower, like 

thoſe of the Savory, T hyme, and Cala- 


minth ; from which this Plant differs 


in having its Flowers growing in 
Fhorles. 
The Species are; 

I. THYMBRa Jegitima. Cluſ. Hiſt. 
The true Thymbra of Clufus. 

2. ThyMBRA Hiſpanica, coridis 
folio. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Thym- 
bra, with a fair Heath- pine leaf. 

3. ThyMBka Sancti Juliani, five 
Satureia vera. Lob. Icon. Thym- 
bra of Mount Saint Julian, or the 
true Savory of Lobel. | 

The firlt Sort rifes about two Feet 
high, and hath a woody Stem, and 
. divides into many Branches, ſo as to 


form a {mall Buſh. The Leaves of 


this Plant are ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Savory, and have a ftrong aroma- 
tic Scent when bruis'd. This Sort 
grows plentifully in ſeveral Iſlands 
of the Archipelage ; from whence the 
Sceds were ſent to ſeveral curious 


In this Nurſery they may 


3 
Perſons, who cultivate it for the ſake 
of Variety. This Kind may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in the Beginning of April, 
on a Border, where they may have 
only the morning Sun ; and in dry 
Weather they muſt be conſtantly 
water'd, until they have taken good 
Root; after which time, they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds till Michael- 
mas; at which time the Plants 


| ſhould be carefully taken up, and 


tranſplanted ; ſome of them into 
Pots, that they may be ſhelter'd in 
Winter; and the others on a dry 
lean Soil in a warm Situation, where 
they will endure the Cold of our or- 
dinary Winters very well ; but in 


ſevere Winters they are frequently 


deſtroyed : therefore it 1s proper to 
preſerve two or three Plants in Pots 
under Shelter, leſt thoſe in the open 
Air ſhould be kill'd. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcover'd 
by Dr. Tournefort in Caſtile, where 
it grew plentifully on ſtony Ground. 
This is a low ever - green buſhy 
Plant ſomewhat like Thyme ; but 
the Leaves are broader, and the 
whole Plant has a more dull and 
ſomewhat fetid Smell. This may 
be propagated by Seeds, or by Cut- 
tings, as the former Sort; and ſhould 


be treated in the ſame manner. 


The third Sort grows in ſeveral 
Places in Italy and Sicily, commonly 
on ſtony Land, or on old Walls: this 
is a low Plant, ſeldom riſing above 
{ix Inches high, ſending forth many 
upright Branches from the Root, 
which have Spikes of ſmall Flowers, 
growing in Whorles on their Tops. 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a light 


lean Soil; and when the Plants are 


ſtrong enough to traniplant, ſome of 
them ſhould be planted in Pots to 
be ſaelter'd 1g Winter; and the others 

| | may 
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they require. 


1 

may remain where they were ſown, 
obſerving to keep them clear from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture 
This Sort ſeldom 
continues longer than two or three 
Years ; ſo that Seeds ſhould be ſown 
every other Seaſon to raiſe a Supply 
of young Plants. 


Theſe Plants are fi uppos'd to have 


the ſameVirtues as Savory, to which 
they are nearly ally'd. | 

Moſt of the aromatic verticillate 
Plants will endure the Cold of the 
moſt ſevere Winters in England, pro- 
vided they grow on rocky ſtony dry 
Ground, where they will be ſhort 
and ſtinted; and are alſo much 
ſtronger ſcented, than when they are 
ſown or planted on a richer Soil; 
nay, moſt of them will grow on old 
Walls and Buildings, where they will 
root into the Joints between the 
Stones or Bricks; and though they 
are expos'd to the ſevereſt Winds, 
yet will they reſiſt the Cold, when 
the Plants of the ſame Kinds, which 
are in the warmeſt Situations of the 
Garden, are intirely deſtroy'd. Of 
this there have been ſeveral Inſtances 
within the Memory of ſome Perſons 
now living ; when all the Roſmary, 
and many other of the like aromatic 
Herbs, have been deſtroy'd in the 
Gardens; when {ſome few Plants, 
which were growing on old Walls, 


have eſcap'd ; whereby their Species 


have been preſerved in England. 


THYMELZA, Spurge - laurel, 


or Mezereon. | 
The Characters are; 
7 he Flower con ſiſis of one Leaf; is, 


: for the moſt part, funnel.ſbap'd, and 


cut into four Segments; from whoſe 
Centre riſes the Pointal, awhich af- 
terward becomes an oval Fruit,uuhich 
25 in ſome full of Fuice, but in others 
is ary, in cach of which is contain done 
eblong Seed. | 
The Species are; 
N | ; 


TH 


1. THYMEL = A laurifolia ſemper- 
Virens, ſeu laureola mas. Journ. The 
Spurge or Dwarf, laurel. | 

2. THYMELZA laurifolia ſemper- 
virens, feliis varitgatis. The ſtri- 
ped Spurge- laurel. 3 


3. THYMELZaA lauri folio deci- 
duo, frvelaureola fœmina. Tourn. The 


common Mezereon. 

4. THhYMEL#a lauri folio deci- 
duo, flore albido, fruftu flazieſcente. 
Tourn. The Mezereon with white 
Flowers, and yellowiſh Fruit. 

5. THYMEL#A lauri folio deciduo, 


Fore rubro. The Mezereon with red 


Flowers. 

6. TuxvMELTRA lauri folio deci- 
duo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
common Mezereon, with ſtriped 
Leaves. 5 

7. THYMELE a foliis lini. C. B. P. 
Spurge- olive, or Laurel with Flax- 
leaves. | 

8. Tyywerza Aipina latifolia 
humilicr, flore purpureo odoratiſſimo. 


In/?. R. H. Dwarf Spurge-laurel 


of the Alps, with a Flax-leaf, and a 


very ſweet purple Flower. 


9. ThyYMELEA Alpina latifolia 
humilior, flore albo odoratiſſimo. Inſt. 
R. H. Dwarf Spurge-laurel of the 
Alps, with a Flax-leaf, and a very 
ſweet white Flower. | 

10. THYMEL#A willo/a minor 
Lufitanica, polygoni folio. Inft. R. H. 
Smaller hairy Portugal Spurge-lau- 


rel, with a Knot-graſs-leaf. 


11. THYMELEZA Iinariæ folic, 
vulgaris. Iuſt. R. H. Common 
Spurge laurel, with a Toad-flax- 
leaf. 

12. TüxvuLr EA Iinariæ folio, 
Hiſpanica. Inſt. R. H. Spanish 
Spurge-laurel, with a Toad- flax- 


leaf. | 


13. TuxrMELEA latiflia Hi- 


ſpanica, oleæ foliis. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 


leav'd Spaniſe Spurge laurel, with 
Olive-leaves. h 
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14. TuruzLEa argentea Itali- 
ca, ole foliis. Inſt. R. H. Silver 
taliandp urge-laurel, with Olive- 
5 

. THYMELZA ſaxatilis, oleæ 

felis aft. R. H. Rocky Sp purge- 
laurel, with an Olive-leaf. 
16. TurMTLKA Alpina, folio 
utringue incano, flore albo. Inſt. R. 
H. Alpine Spurge-laurel, with a 
Leaf hoary on both Sides, and a 
white Flower. 

17. THYMELZA foliis polygale 
glabris. C. B. P. Spurge-laurel 
with ſmooth Milkwort-leaves. 

18. ThYMELEZA f oliis polygalæ 
v lloſis. Inſt. R. H. Spurge - laurel 
with hairy Milkwort-leaves. 

19. THYMELZ a foliis chamelzee 
minoribus ſubhirſutis. C. B. P. 
Spurge-laurel with ſmaller Widow- 


_ wail - leaves, which are ſomewhat 


hairy. 
20. TuYMEL Za Hiſpanica, foliis 
myrti incanis. Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh 


_ Spurge-laurel, with hoary Myrtle- 


leaves. 

21. THYMELZA Pyrenaica juni- 
perifelia, ramulis ſurrectis. Inſt. R. H. 
Pyrtnean Spurge- laurel, with aJuni- 
of h and upright Branches. 

THYMELX a folizs candican- 
3 farics inſtar mollibus. C. B. P. 
Spurge - laurel with whitiſh ſoft 
Leaves reſembling Silk, commonly 
call'd Tarton-raire. 

23. THYMELZA Cretica, ales 
folio ſubtus villoſo. Journ. Cor. Spurge- 
laurel of Crete, with an Olive: leaf 
hairy underneath. 

24. THYMELZa Cretica, olee fo- 
lio utringue glabro. Journ. Cor. 
Spurge - laurel of Crete, with an 
Olive-leaf ſmooth on both Sides. 
25. TauYMELZA Pontica, citri 
foliis. Tourn. Cor. Pontic Spurge- 
laurel, with Citron-leaves, 

26. TxyYMEL AA Orientalis mini- 
2d, laurcole folio, fiorivas glomeratis 


 albis. Tourn. Cor. 


0 


* 

The leaſt Eaſt. 
ern Spurge- olive, with the common 
Spurge - laurel - leaves, and white 
Flowers growing in Cluſters. 

27. THYMELAA Orientalis, buxi 
Folio ſubtus villaſo, flore albo. Tourn, 

Cor. Eaſtern Spurge-laurel, with a 
Box-leaf hairy on the Under. ſide, 
and a white Flower. 
28. TyHYMEL#a Orientalis, ſali- 
cis folio, flore albo odoratiſſimo. Tourn, 
Cor. Eaſtern Spurge-laurel, with a 
Willow-leaf, and a white ſweet- 
ſcented F lower. 


29. THYMELEZa linifoliæ ſi dls 
Africana, foribus pallidis odoratiſſi- 


mis. Prod. Par. Bat. African Spurge- 


laurel like the ſeventh Sort, with pale 
ſweet · ſcented Flowers. 


30. ThHYMEL&a linifoliæ Kid 


Africana, foliis lucidis, latioribus, & 
obtiſis. Par. Bat. African Spurge- 
laurel, like the ſeventh Sort, with 
broader, ſhining, and obtuſe Leaves, 

31. THYMEL a Africana, foliis 
lini, floribus in capitulum congeſtis. 


Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel, with 


. Flax-leaves, and Flowers collected 


in Heads. 

32. THYMELZAa Africana, rori/- 
marins folio anguſtiſſimo breviori, 
Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel,with 
a very narrow and ſhorter Romany 
leaf. 

33. TryYMELZA Africana, roriſ- 
marini folio anguſtilſimo longiori. 
Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel,with 
a very narrow and longer Roſmary- 
leaf. 

34. THYMELEZA Africana, wo- 
riſmarini folio, floribus longioribus. 
Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel, with 
a Roſmary- leaf, and longer Flow- 
ers. 


35 THYMELA®A Africana, ſana- 


mundæ facie, erice foliis anguſtillimis. 
Pred. Par. Bat. African Spurge- 
laurel, with the Face of Sanamunda, 


and very narrow Heath- leaves. 
35. Tur- 
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36. TuYMU ELA Africana, tar- 
ton-raire ſimilis, floribus in capitulum 
cangeſtis. Oldenl. African Spurge- 


laurel, like the Tarton-raire, with 


Flowers collected in an Head. 
37. TüTM ELTA Africana, foliis 


ruſci. Oldenl. African Spurge - lau- 


rel, with Butchers- broom- leaves. 

38. THYMELZZA Africana fru- 
teſcens, jaſmini fore, foliis polygale. 
Oldenl. African ſhrubby Spurge- 
laurel, with a Jaſmine- flower, and 
Leaves of Milkwort. | 

39. ThYMEL=za Capenſis, nepæ 
Theophraſti foliis aculeatis, fore par- 
vo purpureo. Pluk, Phyt. Spurge- 
laurel of the Cape of Good Hope, with 
prickly Furz-leaves, and a ſmall 
purple Flower, 


40. THYMELZA Americana fru- 


teſcens, roriſmarini folio, fore albo. 


Plum. Shrubby American Spurge- 


laurel, with a Roſmary-leaf, and a 
white Flower. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is found 
wild in Woods, and other. ſhady 


Places, in divers Parts of England ; 


but is often cultivated in Gardens 


for Variety ; where, if it is planted 


in Wilderneſſes, or ſhady Walks, it 
will thrive very well ; and being an 
Ever-green, and producing its Flow- 
ers in Winter, when few other 
Plants flower, makes it more accept- 
able. The ſecond Sort is a Variety 
of the firſt, which is preſerv'd for 


the Beauty of its ſtriped Leaves. 


Both theſe Plants may be propa- 
gated by Suckers taken from the old 
Plants, or by Layers; which ſhould 
be taken off in Autumn, and planted 
in a ſtrong] Soil, and ſhady Situation; 
where, aiter they have taken Root, 
they will require little farther Care; 
but the plain Sort is as eaſily propa- 


gated by the Berries as the Meze- 


reon. | SE 
The ſeveral Sorts of Mezereon 
are propagated by ſowing their 


T H 


Seeds ; the beſt Seaſon for which is 
in Fuly, ſoon after they are ripe, 
when they begin to fall from the 
Trees. Theſe ſhould be ſown upon 
an Eaſt Border, where they may have 
only the morning Sun, and cover'd 
about half an Inch with freſh Earth ; 
in the Spring following ſome of the 
Plants will appear, when they muſt 
be carefully clear'd from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather ſhould be often wa- 
ter'd, which will greatly promote 
their Growth: but as the Seeds often 
lie in the Ground a whole Year be- 


fore the Plants appear, the Ground 


ſhould not be diſturb'd till there is no 
Hope of more Plants coming up. In 
this Border they may remain two 
Years, by which time they will be 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant ; when 
there ſhould be à Spot of freſh 
light Earth prepar'd for them, into 
which they ſhould be planted in Au- 
tumn, in Rows two Feet Diſtance, 
and the Plants eight Inches aſunder 
in the Rows, treating them after- 
wards in the uſual manner with 
other Kinds of Shrubs, while in this 
Nurſery ; and when they are large 
enough to plant out for good, they 
may be taken up in Autumn, with a 
Ball of Earth to the Root of each 
Plant, and plac'd where they are to 
remain ; which ſhould be in a hght 
moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation, 
where they will thrive and flower 
extremely well. . 

There have been many of theſe 
Plants taken out of ſome Woods 
near Andover in Hampſhire ; but how 
they came thither is not at preſent 
known ; for this Shrub is not a Na 
tive of England. | 

Theſe Plants are great Ornaments 
to a Garden early in the Spring, be- 
fore other Shrubs are in Flower ; 
for, if theSeaſon is mild, they often 
flower in Fanuary ; but in February 
they are always in Perfection. They 
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TH 
ſeldom grow to be more than five or 
ux Feet high in England; ſo ſhould 
be planted among other Shrubs of 
the ſame Growth. . 
The Sort with ſtrip'd Leaves may 


| be propagated by budding or inarch- 


ing it upon the plain Sort ; becauſe 
the Seeds will not produce ſtriped 
Plants. 7 

ihe ſixteen Sorts next-mention'd 


grow wild in Germany, Bohemia, Au- 
firia, on the Alps and Apennines, and 


ſome in the South of France, inSparn, 
and Portugal ; but moſt of them are 
Strangers in England, where there 
are but few of the Plants to be 
found. Indeed, ſome of the Sorts 
are ſo difficult to tranſplant, that 
when they are remov'd from the 
Places of their natural Growth into 


the neighbouring Gardens, they will 


not thrive ; particularly the eighth 


Sort, which 15 one of the moſt beau- 
tiful of the whole Tribe ; the Flow- 
ers of this Sort being of a bright- 


purple Colour, and have a very fra- 


grant Scent. | | a 
The twenty-ſecond Sort is now in 


ſeveral of the Exgliſo Gardens; but 


the Plants make but little Progreſs as 
yet. This will live through the 
Winter in the open Air, provided it 
grows on a dry Soil, and in a ſhelter'd 
Situation; but it will be proper to 
keep a Plant or two in Pots, to 
be remov'd into Shelter in Winter, 
for fear thoſe in the open Air ſhould 
be deftroy'd by ſevere Froſt. 


Moſt of theſe Sorts may be propa- 


gated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
ard treated in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for the Mezereon; 
and the Seeds of theſe are apt to re- 
main as long in the Ground : there- 
fore the ſame Caution ſhould be 


us'd, not to diſturb the Earth where 


the Seeds are ſown, until there are 


no Hopes of more Plants coming up 
for ſome Seeds may grow the firſt; 


or third Year. 


mh 
Year, and others not till the ſecond 
The twenty-third, and the five 
next-following Sorts, were diſcover. 
ed by Dr. Tournęfort in the Lewant, 


from whence he ſent their Seeds to 


the Royal Garden at Paris, where 


many of the Plants were rais'd ; but 


molt of the Kinds have been fince 
loſt: ſo that at preſent there are 
few of them to be found in the Gar- 
dens of Europe ; tho' they are hardy 
enough to Jive through the Winter 
in the open Air, if they are planted 
in a warm Situation. | 

Theſe Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, in the ſame manner as the 
former : but as they are difficult to 
procure, the beſt way will be to ſow 
the Seeds in Pots ; which may be 
plac'd urder a Frame in Winter, to 
ſhelter them from the Froſt ; but 
they mult be kept open in mild Wea. 
ther, and in Summer the Pots may 
be remov'd into a ſhady Situation ; 
which is more agreeable to the 
Seeds, than in a Place which is expo- 
ſed to the Sun, When the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranſ⸗ 
planted in the Autumn, either into 
Nurſery-beds, or into ſmall Pots; 
where they may grow a Year or two 
to get Strength, and afterward be 
tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main. | 

Theſe Plants continue green 
throughout the Year, which renders 
them worthy of a Place in good 
Gardens; where, if they are rightly 
diſpos'd, they will afford an agreea- 
ble Variety. Moſt of thele are low 
Shrubs, which ſeldom riſe above two 
or three Feet high; ſo are very pro- 
per to plant under Trees to fill up 


the Vacancies, where they will have 


a good Effect. The Seeds of the 
ſeventh Sort are uſed in Medicine, 
ſo that the Plants of this Kind are 
preſerv'd in Phyfic-gardens; but this 
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TH | 
makes the meaneſt Appearance of 


all the Sorts. | | 
The twelve Sorts which are laſt- 


mention'd, are much tenderer than 


the former. All of theſe (except the 
laſt) grow near the Cape of Good Hope; 
from whence ſeveral of them have 
been brought into the European 
Gardens. Theſe Plants may alſo be 
propagated bySeeds; but as theyvery 
rarely produce theirSeeds in England, 
they are commonly propagated by 
laying down their Branches ; which, 


if rightly manag'd, will take Root 


in one Year. The beſt time to lay 
down the Branches is in. the Begin- 
ning of April: the Branches which 
are choſen to make Layers, ſhould 
be of the formerYear, or at moſt but 
two Years old : theſe ſhould be a 


little twiſted at the Part which is 


laid in the Ground, which will cauſe 
them to root the ſooner. In dry 
Weather they muſt be duly water'd, 
otherwiſe the Shoots will harden; 


which will prevent their putting out 


Roots. By the April following they 
will be rooted, when they may be 


cut off from the old Plants, and each 


planted into a ſmall Pot filPd with 


treſh Earth; and if they are plung'd 


into a very moderate Hot-bed, it 
will forward their taking new Root. 
Theſe muſt be ſcreen'd from the Sun 
every Day till they are rooted ; after 
which time they mult be enured to 


bear the open Air by degrees; and 


in the Middle of May they ſhould be 
plac'd abroad in a ſhelter'd Situation, 
where they will make an agreeable 


Variety amongſt other Exotic Plants. 


Theſe Plants muſt be remov'd in- 
to the Green houſe in Autumn, and 


plac'd where they may enjoy as much 


free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 


but they muſt be protected from 


Froſt. During the Winter-ſeaſon 
tney muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water; for they are pretty 
thirty Plants; but in very cold Wea- 


TH 


ther itmuſt be given to them ſparing- 5 


ly. In Summer they muſt be plac'd 
abroad with Geraniums, Alaternoi- 
des's, and other Plants of the ſame 
Country, and treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for 
thoſe ; with which Management 
they will thrive very well. The 
Flowers of theſe Plants, being very 
ſmall, do not afford any great Plea- 
ſu'e, but for the ſingular Oddneſs 
of the Leaves and Branches. Theſe 
Plants deſerve a Place in good. 
Green-houſes, for Variety-ſake, 
The laſt Sort is more tender than 
any of the reſt, as it is a Native 
of the warmer Parts of America. This 
was diſcover'd by Father Plumier, 
in ſome of the Freneb Settlements in 


America ; and hath been obſerv'd 


growing in great Plenty, at the Ha- 
wannah, by the late Dr. Villiam 
Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds to Eng- 
land. It was alſo found by Mr. Ro- 
bert Millar at Campechy, who alfo 
ſent the Seeds to England; from 
which manyPlants have been raiſed. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be 


ſown in Pots of freſh Earth, and 


then plung'd into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark ; obſerving 
frequently to water the Pots, to keep 
the Earth moiſt, which will br:ng up 
the Plants in about fix Weeks time. 
When theſe Plants are about two 
Inches high, they\ſhould be ſhaken 
out of the Seed-pajs, and each plant- 
ed in a ſmall Pot filld with freſh 
loamy Earth, and then plung'd into 
2 moderateHot- hed of TannersBark, 
where they muſt be ſhaded from the 
Heat of the Sun until they have ta- 
ken new Root; after which time 
they muſt be treated in the fame 
manner as hath been directed for 
other Exotic Plants, which are the 


Produce of the hotteſt Countries. 
In this Hot - bed the Plants may 


remain till about Michæelmat, when 
the Nights will begin to be too cold 
48 3 ſor 
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8 
for theſe Plants; therefore they 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed. 
During the Winter - ſeaſon theſe 
Plants muſt be kept very warm, eſ⸗ 
pecially while they are young, be- 
cauſe they make but little Progreſs 
the firſt Vear; and if they are ſtinted 
the firſt Winter, they do not reco- 
ver in a long time after. Theſe 
Plants ſhould conſtantly remain in 
the Stove, and ſhould be treated in 
the ſame manner as hath been direct- 

ed for the Suriana. . 

THYMUS, Thyme. 

The Characters are; 
IL hath a labiated Flower, conſiſt- 


Ing of one Leaf, æuboſe Upper-lip is 


ered, and gencrally ſplit in two; and 
the Under - lip is divided into three 
Parts; out of the Flower-cup ariſes 
the Pointal, accompanied by four 


Embryoes, which afterward become 


fo many Seeds incles'd in an Huſe, 
evhich was before the Flowwer-cup © to 
theſe Marks muſt be added, Hard lig- 
neous Sialks, and the Flowers gather- 
ed into Heads. = N 
The Species are; | 

1. Turuvs vulgaris, folio latiore. 
C. B. P. Common broad - leav'd 
Thyme. | | 

2. THyYMuUs vulgaris, folio tenui- 
ore. C. B. P. Common narrow- 
leav'd Thyme. In 

3. Tuxmvus vulgaris, folio latiore 
wvariegato. Broad - leav'd ſtriped 
Thyme, 

4. Tuymus cafitatus, qui Drof- 
coridis. C. B. P. The true Thyme 
of the Antients. | 

There are ſeveral other Species of 


Thyme, which are preſerv'd in Bo- 


tanic Gardens for Variety ; but as 
they are ſeldom cultivated for Uſe, 
I ſhall not enumerate them in this 
Place. The Sort with broad Leaves 
is the moſt common in England: this, 
is cultivated in the Kitchen-gardens 


TH 


as a Soup-herb, and alfo for medici. 


nal Uſe. The next two Sorts are 
preſerv'd in many Gardens for Va- 
riety, being equally as good as the 
firſt for Uſe: but the fourth Sort is 
leſs common in England than either 
of the former. 5 
Theſe Plants may be propagated 
either by Seeds, or parting their 
Roots; the Seaſon for either is in 
March. If it is done by ſowing the 
Seeds, they ſhould be ſown upon a 
Bed of light Earth, obſerving not to 
bury them too deep, which will cauſe 
them to rot: when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds; and if the 
Spring ſhould prove dry, and they 
are watered twice a Week, it will 
greatly promote their Growth ; and 
in June the Plants ſhould be thinn'd, 
leaving them about ſix Inches aſun- 
der each Way, that they may have 
room to ſpread ; and thoſe Plants 
which are drawn out may be tranſ- 
planted into freſh Beds at the ſame 
Diſtance, obſerving to water them 
until they have taken Root ; after 
Which they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and in the Winter follow- 
ing they may be drawn up for Uſe. 
But if the Plants are propagated 
by parting their Roots, the old 
Plants ſhould be taken up about the 
Latter-end of March, and ſlipt into 
as many Parts as can be taken of 


with the Root: theſe ſhould be tranſ- 


planted into Beds of freſh light 
Earth, at fix or eight Inches Di- 
ſtance ; obſerving, if the Seaſon is 
dry, to water them until they have 
taken Root: after which they muſt be 
weeded, and they will thrive, and 
ſoon be fit for Uſe. | 

In order to fave Seeds of theſe 


Plants, ſome of the 01d Roots ſhould 


remain unremoved in the Place 
where they were ſown the preceding 


Year 5 
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Year: theſe will -Sower in Fave, and 


in July the Seed will ripen, which 


muſt be taken as ſoon as it is ripe, 


and beat out, otherwiſe the firſt Rain 


will waſh it all out of the -Husks. 
'Theſe Plants root greatly in the 
Ground, and thereby draw out the 


| Goodneſs of the Soil ſooner than 


moſt other Plants; ſo that whatever 


is ſown or planted upon a Spot of 


Ground, whereon Thyme grew the 
preceding Year, will ſeldom thrive, 
unleſs the Ground be trench'd deep- 
er than the Thyme rooted. 

THYME THE LEMON, Vide 
Serpyllum. | OE 

THYME THE MARUM. ia 
Marum. | 

THYME THE MASTICH. Vide 
Maſtichina. 


TILIA, The Lime, or Linden- 


tree. 
The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſis of ſeveral 


Leaves, which are plac'd orbicularly, 
and expand in form of a Roſe ; having 
a long narrow Leaf growing to the 
Footftalk of each Cluſter of Flowers ; 
from whoſe Cup riſes the Puintal, 
which afterward becomes a teſticula- 
ted Fruit, conſiſting of one Capſule, 
containing an oblong Seed in each, 
The Species are; 

1. Tilla mina, folio majore. 
C. B. P. The common or broad- 
leav'd Lime-tree. 

2. TILIA Fanina, folio minore. 


C. B. P. The ſmall-leav'd Lime - 


tree. | 
3. Til foliis molliter hirſutts, 


viminibus rubris, fructu tetragons. 


Raii Syn. The red- twigg'd Lime- 
tree. | þ 8 
4. Tit1a Caroliniana, folio lan- 
gius mucronato. The Carolina Lime- 
tree, | 
F. Tit1a famina, folio majore va- 
The fſtriped-leav'd Lime- 
tree. | | 


6. TILIA foliis majoribus mucrona- 


tis & rugefioribus, The American 
black Lime: tree. | 


The three firſt - mention'd Trees 


are very common in Exgland, being 


cultivated in moſt Nurſeries ; but 
the Carolina and American black 
Lime are not at preſent very com- 
mon. The Seeds of the firſt were 


ſent from Carolina by Mr. Mark 
Cateſby, in the Year 1726; but as 


yet there does not appear any conſi- 
derable Difference between this and 
the common Sort: theSeeds of the lat- 
ter I receiv'd from Virginia. Thatwith 
ſtriped Leaves is preſerv'd by ſome 
for the ſake of Variety ; but there 
is no great Beauty in it. | 
The fixth Sort has been lately in- 
troduced from North- America into 
the Eng liſo Gardens: the Leaves of 
this Sort are much larger and rougher 


than either of the other, . 


ſomewhat the Appearance of thoſe 
of the Mulberry tree: the Shoots 
and Buds are of a dark Colour; 
from whence J ſuppoſe the Name of 
Black- lime was applied to it by the 
Inhabitants of America. | 

This Sort 1s as hardy as any of the 
other: but it is not ſo quick of 
Growth : the Shoots of one Year 
ſeldom exceed ſix Inches; tho' by 
the Appearance of the Stems, it 
ſeems as if it was a Tree of large 


Growth in its native Country. 


All theſe Trees are eaſily propa- 
gated by Layers, which in one Year 


will take good Root, and may then 


be taken off, and planted in a Nur- 
ſery, at four Feet Diſtance Row 


from Row, and two Feet aſunder in 


the Rows : the beſt time to lay them 
down, and to remove them, 1s at 
Michaelmas, when their Leaves be- 
gin to fall, that they may take Root 


before the Froſt comes on, though 


they may be tranſplanted any time 
from September to March, in open 
494 Weataer; 
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Weather ; but if the Soil is dry, it 


1s much the better way to remove 
them in Autumn, becauſe it will ſave 
a great Expence in watering them, 
eſpecially if the Spring ſhould prove 
dry. In this Nurſery they may re- 
main four or five Years; during 


which time the Ground ſhould be 


dug every Spring, and conſtantly 


kept clear from Weeds; and the 
large Side-ſhoots pruned off, to cauſe 


them to advance in Height ; but the 
ſmall Twigs muſt not be pruned off 
from the Stems ; becauſe theſe are 
abſolutely neceſſary to detain the 
Sap, for the Augmentation of their 
Trunks, which are apt to ſhoot up 
too ſlender, when they are intirely 
diveſted of all their lateral Twigs. 
Tf the Soil in which they are planted 
be a fat Loam, they will make a 
prodigious Progreſs in their Growth; 
ſo that in five Years time they will 
be fit to tranſplant out where they 
are to remain. 5 
Theſe Trees were ſome Vears 


fince greatly eſteemed for planting 


of Walks and Avenues near Habita- 
tions; becauſe in a few Years they 
would afford a pleaſant Shade, and 
might be removed, when grown to 


a large Stature, without Hazard; ſo 


that a Perſon might enjoy the Plea- 
ſure of them in a ſhort time: but of 
late they are much leſs valued, on 
account of their Leaves decaying 
early in Autumn (eſpecially if the 
Soil be dry, in which they are plant- 
ed); ſo that many times they are al- 
moſt deſtitute of Leaves by the Be- 
ginning of September ; whereas the 
Elm continues in Beauty a full 
Month longer ; and the Wood of 
the latter being much preferable to 
that of the former, it has ſuperſed 
theſe Trees in moſt of the modern 
Plantations. | 
The Timber of the Lime-tree 1s 
uſed by the Carvers, it being a ſoit 


terminatis integerrimis. 
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light Wood; as alſo by Architects 
for framing the Models of | their 
Buildings; the Turners-likewiſe uſe 
it for making light Bowls, Diſhes, 
Sc. but it is too ſoft for any ſtrong 
Purpoſes. | hy 


_ Theſe Trees will continue ſound 


a great Number of Years; and, if 


planted in good loamy Soil, will 


grow to a conſiderable Bulk: I have 
meaſur'd one of theſe Trees, which 
was near ten Yards in Girt two Feet 
above the Ground, and was then in 
a very thriving Condition : and Sir 
Thomas Brown mentions one of theſe 
Trees which grew in Norfo/k, that 
was ſixteen Yards in Circuit, a Foot 


and an half above-ground, in Height 


thirty Yards, and in the leaſt Part of 
the Trunk it was eight Yards and 
an half, | 

TINUS, Laurus Tinus, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 
Dye Flowers grow in Cluſters, and 
conſiſt of one Leaf, which is divided 
into five Parts toward the Top : theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſmall Fruit, ſhaped 
ſomewhat like an Olive ; but are um- 
bilicated, each containing one pear- 
ſhaped Seed. 

"The Species are; 

1. Tix us prior. Cluſ. Hiſt. The 
Baſtard ſhining-leav'd Laurus Tinus, 
vulgo. 

2. Tinus II. Cluf. Hiſt. The 
rough-leav'd Laurus 'T'inus, vun. 

3, Tixus III. Clu. Hiſt. The 
ſmall-leav'd Laurus Tinus, walgo, 

4. Tixus prior Clufiz, folio atro- 
viridi ſplendente. The ſhining-leav'd 
Laurus Tinus, vulgo. 


5. TIN vs prior Cluſfi alis ex al- 


bo wariegatis, The ſhining - leav'd 
Laurus 7. 


inus. | | 

6. Tinvs II. Clufii, foliis ex luteo 

variegatis. The ſtriped rough-leav'd 
Laurus Tinus. 

7. Tinus foliis ovatis in pctiolos 

is. Flor. Virg. 

American 
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Ansrican Laurus Tinus, with oval 


whole Leaves. ; 
Theſe Plants are greatly propaga- 
ted in the Gardens near London for 
their Beauty, the Leaves always re- 


maining green; and their Flowers are 


produc'd in great Plenty in the Win- 
ter-ſeaſon, when few other Shrubs 
flower. 005 2 

Theſe Plants were a few Years 
ſince preſerved in Pots and Tubs, 


and plac'd in the Green-houſe in 


Winter, with Oranges, Myrtles, and 
other Exotic Trees; but of late 


— 
EUR * 


Vears they have been planted in the 
open Ground, where they reſiſt the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
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in very ſevere Froſts; and then they 
are ſeldom deſtroyed, though their 


Heads may be kill'd, as was the 


Caſe with many of theſe Trees in the 
| Years 1728. and 1740. yet thoſe 
which were left undiſturb'd ſhot out 
freſh again the following Summer, 
and have ſince made good Plants; 


which ſhould caution People from 
' Tooting out Plants too ſoon, when 


they may ſeem to be kill'd by Froſt, 
Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by laying down their tender Shoots 


in Autumn, which, if kept clear to-their Shoots. n 
from Weeds, and duly watered in As the Flowers are produced at | 
dry Weather, will take Root by the the Extremity of their Shoots, if - 
ſucceeding Autumn, when they they are clipp'd in the Summer, they 3 
ſhould be taken off, and tranſplanted will not produce Flowers the follow- 1 
into a mellow loamy Soil, but not ing Winter; therefore when the 3 
too wet, at three Feet Diſtance Row Shoots are pruned, it ſhould be done * 
from Row, and eighteen Inches aſun- early in the Spring, before they make 
der in the Rows, obſerving to lay new Shoots ; otherwiſe the great | 
ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the Beauty of the Plants will be loſt. 1 
Ground about their Roots; and in The ſecond and third Sorts are the q 
dry Weather to refreſh them with beſt for this Climate, becauſe they = 
Water until they have taken Root. are hardier, and will flower much 1 


There ſhould alſo be ſome ſtrait 
Stakes fix d down by the Side of each 
Plant (if they are deſign'd for Stand- 
ards), to which they ſhould be faſten- 
ed, in order to render their Stems 


TI 


ſtrait, otherwiſe they will be crook-" 


ed and unſightly : but it is not pro- 
per to have theſe Plants more than 
two Feet high in clear Stems; be- 
cauſe when their Heads are -advan- 
ced above Sight, the Beauty of the 
Plants is loft, and they are in great 
Danger of being deſtroy'd in bad 
Weather : therefore, when their 
Stems are two Feet high, their up- 


right Shoots ſhould be ſtopp'd, in 


order to force out lateral Branches; 
which may be ſo pruned in the 
growing Seaſon, as to form them in- 


to regular Heads; but this ſhould 


not be done with Sheers (as is the 
common Practice, whereby their 


well, and are rarely injured, except Leaves are cut, and render'd very 


unſightly), but rather ſkilfully pru- 
ned with a Knife, allowing their 
Branches a proportionable Diſtance 
to the Breadth of their Leaves, which 
will be cloſe enough to render them 
beautiful, and at the ſame time will 
encourage their Flowering : for 
when they are continually clipp'd, 
their Branches are very weak, and 
often decay in the Middle; and their 
Flowers are never ſo large, nor pro- 
duc'd in ſo great Plenty, as when 
they have a greater Diſtance allow 'd 


better, than either of the other 
Kinds: theſe frequently begin to 
flower about Michae/mas; and if 
they are not injur'd by ſevere Froſt, 
will continue in Flower all the Win- 


der 


T J | 
ter and Spring, when they make a 
very agreeable Appearance. 

The fourth Sort is not quite fo 
hardy, and is later in the Seaſon be- 
fore it comes to flower; ſo that un- 
Jeſs the Winter is favourable, or the 
Plants are ſhelter'd, they ſeldom pro- 
duce many Flowers ; but in very 
mild Winters, when the Plants are 
not injur'd, they make a fine Ap- 
pearance ; the Flowers of this Kind 
being much larger than thoſe of the 
other Kinds. SE | 

In this Nurſery the Plants may re- 
main four or five Years; durin 
which time they ſhould be carefully 
Clear'd from Weeds, and the Ground 
dag every Spring; in doing of which 
their Roots ſhould be carefully cut 
round, to cauſe them to produce 
more Fibres, whereby they may be 
remov'd with greater Safety, becauſe 
the Earth will be the better ſupported 
by their Roots. The beſt time to 
tranſplant them is about the Begin- 
ning of October, as hath been di- 
rected for Laurels, and ſome other 
Sorts of Ever-greens, that being the 
Seaſon they begin to flower. 

Theſe Shrubs are very ornamen- 
tal, when planted in the lower Part 
of Clumps, and other Plantations of 
Ever-greens, if they are mix'd with 
other Plants of the ſame Growth : 
and in theſe Plantations they will not 
be fo liable to ſuffer by Froſt, be- 
cauſe their Stems will bedefended by 
the neighbouring Plants. They are 
alſo very proper to plant round the 
Verges of Woods, and tall Wilder- 


neſſes, by way of Border to them; 


where if they are interſpers'd with 


Larels, and other Ever-greens, they 


add greatly to the Variety of ſuch 
Plantations, eſpecially in the Win- 
ter- ſeaſon, when the other Trees are 
deſtitute of Leaves: and in the Sum- 
mer, when the other Trees are in 


— i 20 
full Leaf, the Green of theſe being 
of a darker Shade, make a good 
Contraſt with the others. 

There are ſome who make Hedges 


of theſe Plants ; but they are by no 
means proper for that Purpoſe, be. 


cauſe their Leaves are large, which 


occaſions their Branches to be pro- 


duced at a farther Diſtance; and 
theſe, when cut, appear very un- 
ſightly ; beſides, the Branches of 
theſe Trees are weak; ſo are not 


able to ſupport themſelves when they 


are cut pretty thin; ſo that the 
Winds and Snow frequently diſplace 
the Branches, and render theſe 


Hedges very unſightly : therefore 
J do not recommend them for this 


Purpoſe ; but rather to have them 
grow in their natural way, without 
any Pruning, unleſs that of reducing 
irregular or miſplaced Shoots : theſe 
may be ſhortened, or intirely cut off, 
according as the Plants may require; 
and this one Pruning every Spring 
will be ſafficient to keep them con- 
ſtantly in Order, without injuring 
their flowering, which ſhould always 
be avoided. I 

The fixthSort has been lately intro- 
duced into the E:g/;/þ Gardens from 


North-America, and hath not as yet 


produced any Flowers in this Coun- 
try : the Seeds of this I received from 
the late Dr. Thomas Dale from Ca- 
rolina : the Plants which J have raiſ- 
edare ſomewhat tender while young; 
but afterward thrive very well in the 
open Air : theſe have conſtantly re- 
tained their Leaves all the Year; 


but there have been {ome Plants 


brought from Maryland and Virgi- 
nia, by the ſame Title, which caſt 
their Leaves in Winter, and appear 
to be much hardier than thoſe from 
Carolina; though there are ſome 


Perſons, who affirm they are the 


ſeems very 


ſame, which at preſent 
N 0 unlikely; 
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unlikely; however, when they have 


produced Flowers, their Difference 


may be better aſcertained. 
TITHYMALUS, Spurge. 


having been ranged under the Title 
of Euphorbia by Dr. Linnæus, as they 


and Fruit; and were ſeparated by 
former Botaniſts, for their outward 
Appearance only ; therefore I have 
followed the Doctor in placing them 
together: but as there is an eſſential 
Difference between the Flowers of 
this Genus, and thoſe of Euphorbia, 
I have applied the old Name to this 
Genus, rather than that of Tithy- 
maloides. | 
The Characters are; | 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, and 
7s in Shape ſomewhat like a Slipper; 
euhoſe Pointal afterward becomes a 
tricapſular Fruit, like that of Euphor- 
bia, ns | 

The Species are; 

1. TiTHYMALUS fruteſcens, folio 
myrti ampliſſimo. Tourn. The Ame- 
rican ſhrubby laurel-leay'd Spurge, 
vulgo. | 

2. TITHYMALUS fruteſcens, foliis 
Shrubby Spurge, with 
an Oleander-leaf. 

The ſecond Sort was brought from 
Barbados, into the Engliſb Gardens, 
by the Name of Poiſon-buſh ; the 
milky Juice of the Plant, with which 
it greatly abounds, being very acrid, 
and will draw Bliſters on the Skin: 
if this Juice mixes with the Blood, 
It is ſaid to be of a deadly Nature; 
ſo that if the Points of Arrows, or 


the Edges of Swords, are rubbed 


over with this Juice, I have been in- 
formed, that whatever Animal is 
wounded with theſe, ſurely dies, 
though the Wounds are not deep, or 
in any dangerous Part. 

The firſt Sort was ſent from Cam- 
fechy by the late Mr, Robert Millar, 


The ſeveral Kinds of Spurge 


agree well together in their Flower 


during the Winter- ſeaſon, 


11 


a Surgeon: the Branches of this Sort 
are weaker than thoſe of the other, 
and grow much longer, fo that they 
require to be ſupported : the Leaves 
are ſhort and broad, ending in 2 
Point: theſe are not near ſo thick 
as thoſe of the former, and are of a 
lighter Green : the whole Plant 
abounds with a milky Juice of a 
ſharp acrid Quality; fo ] believe it 
to be equally poiſonous with the 
other ; for if a Branch is cut off, the 


Juice will immediately corrode the 


Knife. | | 

They are both propagated by Cut- 
tings, which may be taken from the - 
Plants during any of the Summer- 
months; and after having lain in a 


dry Place for a Fortnight or three 
Weeks, until the wounded Part be 


healed over, they thould be planted 
into ſmall Pots fill'd with light ſandy 


Earth mix'd with Lime-rubbiſh, and 


then plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving now-and- 
then to refreſh them gently with 
Moiſture ; but they ſhould never re- 
ceive much Wet, which will rot 
them. 

After they have taken Root, they 
may have a greater Share of Air by 


raiſing the Glaſſes ; but they muſt 


never be expos'd to the open Air: in 
this Bed they may remain until the 
Beginning of October, when they 
muſt be remov'd into the Stove, and 
plac'd with the Melon and Torch- 
thiſtle, in a warm dry Stove ; and, 
they 
ſhould have very little Water, which, 
if given in Plenty, ſeldom fails to 

rot them. | 
Theſe Plants are too tender to 
thrive in the open Air in Englaud; 
therefore the Plants ſhould conſtant- 
ly remain in the Stove, obſerving in 
the Summer-ſ{eaſon, when the Wea- 
ther is warm, to admit a large Share 
of freſh Air to them, and in the 
| Winter 


OY 
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Winter to place them in a warm Part 
of the Stove, otherwiſe they cannot 
be preſerv'd. 

Theſe Plants muſt be ſhifted every 
Summer, and freſh Earth given to 
them: if the Earth is light and 
fandy, it will require no Mixture; 
for rich or ſtrong Ground is very 
improper for them; therefore where 
the Soil is zuclinable to either of 
theſe, there ſhould be a good Mix- 
ture of Sand and Lime- rubbiſh, to 
prevent its binding, or detaining 
Moiſture. 

Theſe Plants are preſerv'd for their 
odd Appearance amongſt other ſuccu- 
ent Plants, their Leaves being very 
large, thick, and full of a milky 
acrid Juice. 

TITHYMALUS. v ide Buphor- 
bia. 

TOAD-FLAX. Vide Linaria. 

TOBACCO. Vide Nicotiana. 

TORDYLIUM, Hartwort. 

The . are; 
A is an umbelliferous Plant, with 

a roſe-ſhaf'd Flower, confiſiing of five 
wnegual heart-faſhion'd Petals, which 
are placed circularly, and reſt on the 
Empalement, which afterward be- 


comes an almoft round Fruit, compoſed 
ef tavo flat Seeds, avhich eafe ly caft off 


their Covering, with a raiſed Border, 


which is commonly indented. 
The Species are; 

1. TORDYLIUM maximun, II. 
R. H. The greateſt Hartwort. 

2. ToßgDbyliuu Narhonenſe mi- 
nus. Tafl. R. H. Small Hartwort of 
Narbonne. 

3. TogDpYLI UM Apulum minimum. 
Col. P. 4. 124. The ſmalleſt Hart- 
wort of Apulia. | 

4. ToxDYLIiUM minus, limbo gra- 
nulato, Syriacum. Mor. Umb. Small 
Hartwort of Syria, with a granulated 
Border. 

. ToxpYL1uM folio longo anguſto, 
fore albo magno, ſemine elegantilſime 


2 IF 
& proſundi ſime crenato albo. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Hartwort with a long nar- 
row Leaf, a large white Flower, and 


a white Seed beautifully and deeply 


notch'd. 
6. ToxDYLIUM Orientale, Secacul 


| Arabum diftum Rawolfio. Boer h. Ind. 


alt, Faſtern Hartwort, call'd by 
Rauwolf, Secacul of the . 

7. ToRDYIUM Lufttanicam, cicu- 
te folio, ſemine ſtriato. Inſt, R. H. 
Portugal Hartwort, with an Hem- 
lock-leaf, and a ſtreak'd Seed. 

8. ToxDYL1UM album, facie tor- 
aylii lutei Columne. Hort. Cath, 
White Hartwort, with the Appear- 
ance of Columna's yellow Hart- 


wort. 


All theſe are annual Plants, which 
periſh ſoon after they have perfected 
their Seeds. The firſt Sort is found 
wild in ſeveral Parts of England: and 


the ſecond Sort has been by ſome 


mention'd as an indigenous Plant of 
this Country ; but I believe it is no- 
where found wild, unleſs where the 
Seeds have been purpoſely ſcatter'd. 
Theſe Plants are preſerv'd in the 
Gardens of ſome Perſons who are 
curious in Botany; but there is little 
Beauty in them. 

They are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Au- 


tumn ſoon after they are ripe ; when 


the Plants will ſoon appear, and are 
very hardy, ſo that they require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; and where they come 
up too cloſe together, they ſhould 
be thinned ſo as to leave them fix 
Inches aſunder. In June following 
the Plants will flower, and their 
Seeds will ripen in Auguſt; which, 
1f permitted to {catter on the Ground, 


will produce a Supply of Plants with- 


out any Trouble. If the Seeds of 
theſe Plants are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they ſeldom 


ſucceed ; for if any Plants are pro- 
duced 
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duced from the Seeds then ſown, they 


commonly periſh before they have 


perfected their Seeds; whereas thoſe 
which are ſown in Autumn do rare- 
ly fail. Theſe Plants will grow on 


any Soil or Situation, ſo may be put 


into any obſcure Part of the Gar- 
den. 1 * 
TORMENTILLA, Tormentil. 
The Characters are; 1 
The Flower conſiſts of four Petals, 


which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 


pand in form of a Roſe ; out of whoſe 
one-leawed Empalement ( divided into 
ſeveral Segments, and ſhaped like à 
Baſon ) ariſes the Pointal, which af- 
terward becomes an almoſt globular 
Fruit, in which many Seeds are ga- 
ther'd into a fort of little Head, co- 
wered with the Empalement : to which 


muſt be added, That there are com- 


monly ſeven Leaves growing on the 
Top of the Footflalk. 

The Species are; 

1. ToRMENTILLA HIveſtris. C. 
B. P. Wild Tormentil, or Septfoil. 

2. TORMENTILLA radice repente. 
Inſt. R. H. Creeping-rooted Tor- 
mentil. 

3. TORMENTILLA Alpina vulgaris 
mojvr. C. B. P. Greater Tormentil 
of the Albs. 1 
2 4. TORMENTILLA Cofſubica ma- 
Jor. Inſt. R. H. Greater Tormen- 
til, with deep cut Leaves. 


5. ToRMENTILLA Caſſubica mi- 


nor. Inſt. R. H. Smaller Tormen- 
til, with deep- cut Leaves. 

The firſt Sort grows wild every- 
where on dry Paſtures, and on Com- 
mons, in molt Parts of England. The 

Roots of this Plant have been fre- 
quently uſed for Tanning of Lea- 
ther, in Places where Oak-bark is 
very ſcarce. This Root is alio much 
uſed in Medicine, and is accounted 
the beſt Aſtringent in the whole Ve- 
getable Kingdom. | 

The ſecond Sort is found in ſome 


T O 
particular Places of Exgland growing 
w1ld : the third Sort grows on the 
Alps; and the fourth and fifth Sorts 
grow in Denmark, Sweden, and 
ſome other Northern Countries ; bat 
are rarely preſerved, unleſs in ſome 
Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of 
Variety. It requires no Care to 
propagate theſe Plants, ſince, if their 
Seeds are ſown in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, the Plants will come up 
and flouriſh without any other Care, 
but to prevent their being over- run 
with great Weeds. | 

TOXICODENDRON, Poiſon- 

tree, vulgo. | 
The Characters are; 

The Flower confifts of five Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe ; out of whiſe 
Flowwer-cup riſes the Pointal, aubicb 
afterward becomes a roundiſb, dry, 
and, for the moſt part, furrowed 
Fruit, in which is contained one. com- 
preſs'd Seed. | 
The Species are 5 

1. ToxicobdeENDRON friphyllum 
glabrum. Journ. Three - leav'd 
{mooth Poiſon-tree. 1 

2. ToxICODENDRON fripbyllum, 
folio Fnuato pubeſcente. Tourn. Three- 
leav'd Poiſon- tree, with a ſinuated 
hairy Leaf. 

3. ToxICODENDRON rectzn, fo- 
fiis minoribus glabris. Hort. Elth. 
Upright Poiſon-tree, with ſn.aller 
{mooth Leaves. 

4. ToXICODENDRON rectum pen- 
taphyllum glabrum, foliis latioribus. © 
Smooth five-leav'd upright Poiſon- 
tree, with broader Leaves. 

5 Tox1CODENDRON amplexicaule, 
foliis minoribus glabris. Hort. Elth. 
Climbing Poiſon-tree, with ſmaller 
{mooth Leaves. | 15 

6 ToxicopenDRON is alatis, 

frufnrhomooide, Hort. Elth. Poiſon- 
tree with wing'd Leaves, and a Fruit 
ſhap'd like a Rhombus. 

The 
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The two firſt Species were brought 
from Virginia, many Years ſince, 
where they grow in great Plenty, as 
it is probable they do in moſt other 
Northern Parts of America. The 
firſt Sort ſeldom advances in Height ; 
but the Branches trail upon the 
Ground, and ſend forth Roots, by 
which they propagate in great Plen- 


9 7 he ſecond Sort will grow up- 
right, and make a Shrub about four 
or five Feet high, but rarely exceeds 
that in this Country. This may be 
propagated by Layers, and is equal- 
ly as hardy as the former. 

'Fhe third Sort here mention'd 
grows erect to the Height of five or 
fix Feet : the Leaves of this Kind are 
much ſmaller, than thoſe of the 
common Poiſon-oak ; but the Bran- 
ches of this are flexible, ſo that it 
will never make aShrub of any great 
Height or Strength. 

The fourth Sort was found in 


Maryland, from whence the Seeds 


were ſent to England. This grows 
more upright than the former, and 
by the Appearance of the young 
Plants, ſeems to be a Shrub of much 
larger Growth. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of Vir- 
ginia, from whence I received the 
Seeds : this puts out Roots from the 
Branches, which faſten themſelves 
to the Stems of Trees, or the Joints 
of Walls, by which the Branches 
are ſupported. | 

The fixth Sort is a low Shrub, 
ſeldom rifing more than five Feet 
high. All the Sorts of Toxicoden- 
dron differ in Sex, the Male never 
producing any Fruit, having ſmall 


herbaceous Flowers, without any 


Embryoes. 
Theſe Plants are preſerv'd by the 


Curious in Botany, for the ſake of 


Variety; but as there is little Beauty 
in them, they are not much cultiya- 


TO 


ted in England. The Wood of theſe 
Trees, when burnt, emits a noxious 
Fume, which will ſuffocate Animals 
when they are ſhut up in a Room 
where it is burnt: an Inſtance of 
this is mention'd in the Philoſophical 
Tranſa#ions by Dr. William Sherard, 
which was communicated to him in 
a Letter from New-England by Mr. 
Moore, in which he mentions ſome 
People who had cut ſome of this 
Wood for Fuel, which they were 
burning, and in a ſhort time they 
loſt the Uſe of their Limbs, and be- 
came ſtupid ; ſo that if a Neighbour 
had not accidentally open'd the 
Door, and ſeen them in that Con- 
dition, it is generally believ'd they 
would ſoon have © periſh'd. This 
ſhould caution People from making 
uſe of this Wood. 

All theſe Sorts are hardy Plants, 
which will thrive in the open Air in 
this Country; but they love a moiſt 
Soil, and ſhould be planted under 
Trees in Wilderneſſes, where they 
will thrive very well, and endure the 
Cold better than where they have a 
more open Expoſure. They may 
be propagated by Seeds, or from 
Suckers, which ſome of the Sorts 
ſend forth in plenty, or by laying 
down the Branches of thoſe Sorts 
which do not put forth Suckers ; 
which in one Seaſon will be ſuſh- 
ciently rooted to tranſplant z when 
they ſhould be planted where they 
are defign'd to remain. The beſt 
Time to remove theſe Shrubs 1s in 
March, becauſe then there will be 


no Danger of their ſuffering by 
—_ 


When a Perſon is poiſoned by 


handling this Wood, in a few Hours 
he feels an itching Pain, which pro- 


vokes a Scratching, which 1s follow- 
ed by an Inflammation and Swelling. 
Sometimes a Perſon has had his Legs 


poiſon'd, which have run with Wa- 


ter. 
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ter. Some of the Inhabitants of | 
America affirm, they can diſtinguiſh | 
this Wood by the Touch in the. 


Dark, from its extreme Coldneſs, 
which is like Ice: but what is men- 
tion'd of this poiſonous Quality, is 
applicable to the fixth Sort here 
mention'd ; which, by the Deſcrip- 
tion, agrees with this Species. 
This Sort of Poiſon-tree is not only 
2 Native of America, but grows 
plentifully on the Mountains in J- 
pan, where it is called Faſi No Ki; 


and from this Tree they extract one 


Sort of their Varniſh or Lacca, which 
they uſe for japanning their Utenſils: 


but this is not their beſt Kind of Var- 


niſh, that being made of the Juice of 
another Tree, which is alſo very 
poiſonous, and nearly allied to this; 
and from which ſome Writers think 


it differs only by Culture. | 
Ihe Juice of this Tree is milky, 


when it iſſues out of the wounded 
Part; but ſoon after it is expoſed to 
the Air, it turns black, and has a ve- 
ry ſtrong fetid Scent, and is corrode- 
ing : for I have obſerved, on cutting 
of a ſmall Branch from one of theſe 
Shrubs, that the Blade of the Knife 
has been changed black in a Mo- 
ment's time, ſo far as the Juice had 
ſpread over it; which I could not get 
off without grinding the Knife. 

As this Tree is very common in 
Virginia, Carolina, and New-Eng- 
land, it would be well worth the In- 


habitants Trial, to make this Var- 


niſh. 
TRACHELIUM, Throatwort. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a funnel-ſhap'd Flower, 
compoſed of one Leaf, and cut into ſe- 
weral Parts at the Top; whoſe Em- 
palement afterward becomes a mem- 
braneous Fruit often triangular, and 
divided into three Cells, which are 
full of ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 


TR 
1. TRAGHELIUM axurtum umbel. 
liferam. Pon. Bald, Blue umbelli- 
ferous Throatwort. 


2. TRACHELIUM mmbelliferum . 


violaceum, foliis laciniatis. Infl. R. 


H. Throatwort with violet co- 
lour'd Flowers growing in Umbels, 
and Jagged Leaves. RE, 
3. TRACHELIUM willeſum, fort- 
bus confertim ex foliorum ali naſcen- 
tibus. Inſi. R. H. Hairy 'Throat- - 
wort, with Flowers growing in Cu- 
ers from the Wings of the Leaves. 
4. TRACHELIUM petræum, fors- 
bus in capitulum congeſtis. Inſt. R. H. 
Rock Throatwort, with Flowers col- 
lected in Heads. 
5. TrRACHELIUM minus Afica- 
num, floribus violaceis, per caulem 
Jparfis. Inſt. R. H. Smaller Afri- 


can Throat wort, with violet-colour'd 


Flowers growing thinly on the 
Stalks. 


6. TRACHELIUM Americ 


 fanchi folio, flore albo longiſſimo. Plum. 


American Throatwort, with a Sow- 
thiſtle-leaf, and a very long white 
Flower. _ N 
The firſt Sort is preſerv'd in many 
curious Gardens for the Beauty of 


its Flowers, which continue a lo 


time, and are ſucceeded by new Um- 
bels on the Tops of the younger 
Shoots ; ſo that the Plants continue 
in Beauty for ſome Months. 
This Plant is ſuppoſed to be a Na- 
tive of ſome of the Iſlands in the 
Archipelago, from whence it was firſt 
brought to {taly, and bath been ſince 
ſpread to many Parts of Europe. It 


is hardy in reſpect to Cold, provided 


it has a proper Situation, which 
ſhould be in the Crevices of old Walls, 
where it will abide the Cold very 
well. When thoſe Plants which 
grow on warm Borders are frequent- 
ly deſtroyed, this Plant. has propa- 


gated itſelf by Seeds, on the Walls 
ol ſome Gardens, where it has been 


planted ; 


R 
Planted; and thoſe Plants which 
have grown on the Walls have con- 
tinued, when thoſe which were in 
Pots, and preſerv'd with Care, have 
been intirely deſtroyed. 

The ſecond Sort grows upon the 
Mountains of Breſcia, about the 
Mouths of Caves, between the hard- 
eft Rocks ; ſo that it 1s very diffi. 
cult to get out the Roots. 

The third Sort grows on the 
Rocks in ſeveral Places in the Le- 
want. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 


after they are ripe ;, for when they 
are kept out of the Ground till the 


Spring, they ſeldom grow. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots filld with 
freſh undung'd Earth, and plac'd in 
a ſhady Situation till the Beginning 
ef October, when they may be re- 
moved into a more open Expoſure; 
where they may have as much Sun 
at poſſible, but be ſheltered from 


cold Winds: when the Cold is ſe- 


vere, they ſnould be placed under 
an Hot - bed - frame, where they 
may enjoy as much free Air as poſſi- 
ble in mild Weather; but they muſt 
be ſcreened from hard Froſts, other- 
wiſe they are frequently deſtroyed. 
They may alſo be propagated by 
Off ſets or Cuttings, which may be 
taken of in the Spring or Summer- 
months; and ſhould be planted in 
Pots fill'd with freſh undung'd Soil, 
and plac'd in a ſhady Situation un- 
til they have taken Root; when 
they may be removed into a ſhel- 
ter'd Part of the Garden ; where, 
being mix'd with other hardy Exo- 


tic Plants, they will afford an agree- 


able Variety. 


But as theſe Plants thrive better 


on old Walls. when by Accident they 
have ariſen there from Seeds, ſo their 
Seeds, when ripe, may be ſcatter'd 
on ſuch Walls as are old, or where 


TK - 
there is Earth lodged ſollicient 
to receive the Seeds; where 


the Plants will reſiſt the Cold much 


better, and continue longer, than 


when ſown in the full Ground; and 


when aàa few of the Plants are eſta. 


bliſh'd on the Walls, they will ſhed 
their Seeds, ſo that they will main. 
tain themſelves without any farther 
Care. I have obſerv'd ſome Plants 
of the firſt Kind, which have grown 
from the Joints of a Wall, where 
there has not been the leaſt Earth 


to ſupport them; which have re- 


ſiſted the Cold, tho' they have been 
greatly expoſed to the Winds; ſo 
that theſe Plants are very proper to 
cover the Walls of Ruins, where 
they will have a very good Effect. 

The fourth Sort grows on the 
Mountains in taly, from between 


the Crevices of the Rocks; from 


whence it is difficult to get out the 
Roots. 
ſame manner as the former Sorts, and 
will thrive better on Walls, than if 
ſown or planted in the Earth. 

The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which was brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Holland, where it 
has been preſerv'd in ſome of their 


curious Botanic Gardens. This Sort 
will ſucceed well, if the Seeds are 


permitted to ſcatter on the Pots of 
Earth which are near them, provi- 
ded the Pots are plac'd in the Green- 
houſe ; where the Plants will come 
up and flower early the following 
Summer, a d will have time to per- 
fect their Seeds; whereas, when the 
Seeds are {own in the Spring, the 


Plants will not flower till Auguſt; fo 


that, if the Autumn ſhould prove 
bad, they will not produce Seeds. 
The fixth Sort grows plentifully 


in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places 


in the warm Parts of America, where 


it grows in moiſt Places by the Sides 


of Rivers. This may be propagates 
| y 


'This may be treated in the 
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by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown Journ. Cor. Goats-thorn of Caray, 
early in the Spring on a moderate with very ſmall hoary Leaves, and 
Hot-bed ;- and when the Plants are a larger white Flower. 

come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 7. TRacacanTHa Orientalis bu- 
on another Hot-bed, to bring them millima, fore magno albo. Tourn, 
forward; and then they may be Cor. A very low Eaſtern Goats- 
treated in the ſame manner as hath thorn, with a large white Flower. 
been directed for the tender Sorts of 8. TRaGacaNnTHA Orientalis hu- 
Rapuntium : with which Management millima, barbe TJovis folio, Tourn, 
this Plant will thrive, and produce Cor. A very low Eaſtern Goats- 
its Flowers; and if the Seeds are thorn, with a Jupiter's-beard-leaf. 
permitted to ſcatter, or are ſown as 9. TRacacanTHA Orientalis hu- 
ſoon as they are ripe, if the Pots are millima, foliis anguſiifimis argenteis. 
kept in the Stove, the Plants will Teurn. Cor. A very low Eaſtern 
come up, and flouriſh much better Goats-thorn, with very narrow fil- 


than thoſe ſown in the Spring. 
TRAGACANTHA,Goats-thorn. - 
The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 


= Pointal, which afterward becomes 
4 bicapſular Pod filld with kid- 
EE ney-/bap'd Seeds: to theſe Notes muſt 
be added, The Leawes grow by Pairs 
en a middle Rib, which always ends in 
42 Thorn, | 

- The Species are; 

1. TrRacacanTHa Maſſili en ſis. 


+ J. B. Goats-thorn of Marſeilles. 

t 2. TracacanTHa Cretica incana, 
r [3 Fore parwo, lineis purpureis ſtriato. 
rt 7. Cor. Hoary Goats - thorn of 
e Crete, with a ſmall Flower ſtriped 


f vwith purple Lines. | 
= 3. TrRacacanTHA Humilis Ba- 


- = 
5 B: learica, foliis parwis vvix incanis, 
ne TI fore albo. Salvad. Low Balearic 
g Goats-thorn, with ſmall Leaves, and 
r- a vhite Flower, | 
he +4 Tracacantra altera, Poteri- 
he * um forte Cluſio. F. B. Another 
ſo [Conts-thorn, with Leaves falling off 
ve in the Winter. 

= 5. TRacacanTHa Alpina ſemper- 
ly trons, floribus purpuraſcentibus. Inſt. 
ces NA. Ever green Alpine Goats- 


thorn, with purpliſh Flowers. 
6. TaacaAcANTRHA Cretica, foltis 
mmmis incanis, fore majore abo. 


Vol. III. 


5 out of whoſe Empalement ariſes the 


ver Leaves. 

10. !i.AGACANTHA Orientalis bus 
millima, ſe ſpargens, floribus ſpicatis. 
Tourn. Cor. A very low ſpreading 
Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with Flowers 
growing in Spikes. | | 

11. TRaGaCAaNTHA Orientalis hu- 
millima incana, flore purpuraſcente. 
Tourn. Cor. A very low hoary 
Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with a purpliſh 

Flower. 

12. TracacanTHA Orientalis 
erefior, foliis viciæ glabris, & ra- 
mis tomentofis, Journ. Cor. A more 
upright Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with 
ſmooth Vetch-leaves, and woolly 
Branches. DB 

13. TracacanTHa Orientalis 
humilis, candidiſſima & tomenteſa, 
AHoribus in foliorum alis in capitulum 
denſum naſcentibus. Tourn. Cor. A 
lower very white and woolly Eaft- 
ern Goats-thorn, with Flowers grow- 
ing in thick Heads, from the Wings 
of the Leaves. 

14. TrxacacanTHA Orientalis 
humilis, floribus luteis denſe congeſiis 
in foliorum alis. Journ. Cor. A low 
Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with yellow 
Flowers thick-ſet in the Wings of 
the Leaves. 

15. TRAGACANTHA gumilior, lu- 


ters Horibus. C. B. P. A lower 


Goats-thorn, with yellow Flowers. 


4 
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16. Tracacantua Orientalis, 


FHori bus luteis in capitulum longo pedi- 


culo dovatum congeſtis. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Goats - thorn, with yellow 
Flowers gathered into an Head on 
a long Footſtalk. 

17. TRACACANTHA Orientalis 
eveftraria, floribus purpureis in capi- 
tulum longo pediculo donatum congeſtis. 
Tourn, Car. Bladder Eaftern Goats- 
thorn, with purple Flowers gathered 
into an Head, and ſet on a long 
Footſtallk. 

18. TracacanTHua Orientalis 
latifolia, flore purpureo magno. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with a 
large purple Flower. 


19. TracacanTHa Orientalis, 


foliis anguſtifſimis, fore purpuraſcen- 
te. Tourn. Cir. Eaſtern Goats-thorn, 
with very narrow Leaves, and pur- 
pliſh Flower. 


20. TRACGACAN THA Orientalis, 


Faliis ole, humillima, floribus in capi- 


tulum congeſtis. Journ. Cir. A very 
low Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with ob- 
long Leaves, and Flowers gather'd 
into an Head. | 
21. TRAGACANTHA Orientalis, 
Foliis ole, incanis & tomentoſis, caule 
abmo ad ſummun florido. Tourn. Cor. 


Eaftern Goats-thorn, with hoary and - 


woolly Olive - leaves, and Flowers 
growing from the Bottom to the 
Top of the Stalks. 

22. TRAcacanTHA Orientalis, 
Faliis inconis, caule & ramulis tomen- 
tos. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Goats- 
thorn, with hoary Leaves, and 
woolly Stalks and Branches. 

23. TrRaGacanTaa felis incauis 
minoribus, minuſque villaſis. Boerh, 
Hd. alt. Goats-thorn with ſmaller 
hoary Leaves, which are leſs hairy. 

Moſt of the Sorts here mention'd 
were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort 
in the Levant ; rom whence he ſent 


the Seeds of ſeveral Kinds to the 


Royal Garden at Paris. 


TR 
All theſe Sorts may be propaga- 
ted by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Bed of freſh Earth in March; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be carefully kept ciean from 


| Weeds; which, if permitted to grow 


amongſt the Plants, would ſoon 
overbear and deſtroy them, while 
they are young. If the Seaſon ſhould 
prove very dry, it will be of great 


Service to water the Plants now-and- 


then; and when they are large 
enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and ſome of them 
planted in ſmall Pots fill'd with 
freſh Earth, placing them in the 
Shade until they have taken Root ; 
after which time they may be re- 
moved into an open Situation,where 
they may remain till the Latter-end 
of Ofuber ; 
placed under a common Frame, 
where they may be ſhelter'd from ſe- 
vere Froſt, but may have free Air in 
mild Weather ; when the Glaſſes 
ſhould not be put over them, 
The Remainder of the Plants 
may be planted on a warm dry Bor- 
der,where they muſt be ſhaded until 
they take Root; and if the Seaſon 
ſhould continue dry, they muſt be 
refreſh'd with Water, otherwiſe they 
will be in Danger ; becauſe while 
they are ſo young, their Roots will 
not have eſtabliſn'd themſelves in the 
Ground, ſufficiently to nouriſh them, 
in great Droughts. | 
Thoſe Plants which are planted 
in Pots, may be preſerved for a Year 
or two under Frames in Winter, 


until they have obtained Strength, | 


when they may be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and planted in a lean dry Soil, 


and a warm Situation, where the) 


will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well ; but as they are 
ſometimes deſtroyed by hard Win- 
ters, it will be proper to keep a Plant 
of each Kind in Pots, which may be 

ſhmeltered 


when they ſhould be 


n 
0 
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ſheltered in Winter to preſerve the 


Species. | 
Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Cuttings ; for as they rarely pro- 


| duce Seeds in this Country, the lat- 


ter Method is only uſed here. The beſt 
time for this Work is in April, juſt 
as the Plants begin to ſhoot ; at 
which time the tender Branches of 


the Plants ſhould be taken off, and 


their lower Parts diveſted of the de- 
cay'd Leaves; then they ſhould be 


planted on a very moderate Hot- 


bed, which ſhould be cover'd with 
Mats, to ſcreen them from the great 


Heat of the Sun by Day, and the 


Cold by Night : theſe Cuttings 
ſhould be frequently water'd until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
they may be expos'd to the open 


Air, obſerving always to keep them 


clear from Weeds; and in very dry 
Weather they muſt be refreſn'd with 


Water. 


On this Bed they may remain un- 
til the following Spring, where, if 
the Winter ſhould be very ſevere, 


= 
« the ninth Book of Theophra/ius's 
„ Hiſtory of Plants ! The little 
6 bald Hillocks about the Sheepfolds 
produce much of the Tragacan- 
tha, and that too a very, good 
Sort, Bellonius, and Proſper 
Alpinus, were doubtleſs acquaint- 
ed with it; tho? it is hardly poſh- 
ble, from their Deſcriptions, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the other Kinds 
they make mention of. This 
Shrub ſpontaneouſly yields the 
Gum Adragant toward the 
End of June, and in the follow- 
ing Months; at which time, the 
nutritious Juice of this Plant, 
thicken'd by the Heat, burſts open 
moſt of the Veſſels wherein it is 
contained. It is not only gather- 
ed in the Heart of the Trunk and 
Branches, but alſo in the Interſpa- 
ces of the Fibres, which are ſpread 
« 1n the Figure of a Circle like Rays 
of the Sun: this Juice is coagula- 


ted into ſmall Threads, which, 
«© paſſing thro' the Bark, iſſue out 


by little and little, according as 


or- they may be cover'd with Mats, as © they are protruded by the freſh 
atil before; and in April they may be © Supplies of Juice ariſing from the 
ſon tranſplanted out either into Pots ſill'd * Roots. This Subſtance, | being 


66 


with ſandy light Earth, or into warm 


Borders, where, if the Soil be dry, 


gravelly, and poor, they will endure 


the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate; 


but if they are planted in a very 
rich Soil, they often decay in Win- 
ter. 

From the ſecond Sort, Monſieur 
Tournefort ſays, the Gum Adra- 
gant, or Dragon, is produc'd in 
Crete ; of which he gives the follow- 
ing Relation in his Voyage to the 
Levant :.** We had the Satisfaction 
of fully obſerving the Gum Adra- 
gant on Mount [4a, I cannot 
underſtand how Bellonius comes 


cc 


„ ſated Juices.” 


« expos'd to the Air, grows hard, 
« and is form'd either into Lumps, 
« or ſlender Pieces, curl'd and wind- 


„ ing in the Nature of Worms, 


more or leſs long, according as 
«© Matter offers. It ſeems as if the 
« Contraction of the Fibres of this 
« Plant contributes to the expreſſing 
© of the Gum. Theſe delicate Fi- 
* bres, as fine as Flax, being unco- 
ver'd, and trodden by the. Feet of 
« the Shepherds and Horſes, are by 
« the Heat ſhrivell'd up, and facili- 
« tate the Emanation of the extrava= 


* 
* 


But notwithſtanding what 7ourne- 


to aſſert ſo poſitively, that there is For has ſaid concerning the Gum 

no {uch thing in Cændia: ſure he Adragant being produc'd from that 

had not read the firſt Chapter of particular Species, many Authors 
| | 4T 2 are 


ER 


are of Opinion, that it is taken from 


ſeveral other Species, but particu- 


larly that of Marſeilles, from whence 


that Gum 1s often brought 1 into Z 18 


land. 

At preſent theſe Plants are rarely 
preſerved, excepting by ſome Per- 
ſons who are curious in Botany: yet 
in large Gardens many of them de- 
ſerve a Place; where if they are 


planted on Hillocks, or the Slopes 


of dry Banks, they will have a very 
good Effect, eſpecially thoſe which 
retain their Leaves thro the Year. 
 TRAGIA. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, 
conſiſting of one Leaf, for the moſt 
fart divided into three Segments; 
but theſe are barren ; for the Embryocs 
are plac'd at a Diſtanceon the ſame 
Plant, which afterward becomes a 
tricoccous Fruit, compos'd of three 
Cells, each containing one ſpherical 
Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. TRACGIA alia ſcandens, urtice 
folio. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Tragia, with a Nettle-leaf. 

2. Tracia ſeandens, longo betoni- 
c@ folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climb- 
ing Tragia, with a long Betony- 
leaf. 


Theſe Plants were diſcovered by 


Father P/umier in America, who. 


conſtituted this Genus by this Name 
in Honour to Hicrosymus Bock, a 


famous Boraniſt, who was commonly 


called Trag us. 

The firſt Sort grows plenti fully in 
the Sawuannabs in Famaica, and the 
other . warm Parts of America; 
where it twines round whatever 
Plants or Trees it grows near, and 
rites ſeven or eight Feet high, hav- 
ing tough woody Stems. The 
Leaves are like thoſe of the common 
Nettie, and the whole Plant is co- 


Climbing 


T R 
ver'd with burning a like 
thoſe of the Nettle; which renders 
it very unpleaſant to handle. 

The ſecond Sort was found by 
the late Dr. Houfloun, at Campechy, 
from whence he ſent the Seeds. 

As theſe Plants are of no great 
Beauty, they are ſeldom preſerv'd in 
this Country, except in ſome Bota- 
nic Gardens, for the ſake of Varie- 
ty. They are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown on an Hot. bed 
early in the Spring; and muſt after- 
ward be tranſplanted into Pots, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, and treated in the ſame man- 
ner as the Dio/corca; with which 
Management they will thrive very 
well. 

T RAGOPOGON, Goats-beard. 

The Charadters are; 

It is a Plant avith a ſemi floſculou. 
Flower, conſiſting of many Half- florets: 
theſe, ewith the Embryoes, are inclu- 
ded in one common many-leav'dFlower- 


cup, which is not ſcaly, as in Scor- 


zonera ; but the Segments are firetch- 
ed out above the Florets: the Em- 


bryoes afterward become oblong Seeds 


inclos'd in Covers or Coats; and have 
a thick Down like a Beard adbering 
ta them. 

The Species are; 


1. TRAOOPOGON pratenſe luteum 


minus. C. B. P. Small meadow 
Goats-beard, with a yellow Flower, 
commonly call'd Go-to bed-at- 
noon. | 


2. TRAGOPOGON pupureo-cœru- 
leum, porri folio ; quod Arti vulgo. 
C. B. P. Goats-beard with a Leaf 
like Leeks, and a purple-blue Flow- 
er, commonly call d Salſaffy, or 
Saſſafy. 

3. TRAGOPOGON alter, gramineo 
falio, ſuave rubens. Col, Another 
Goats-beard, with a graily Leaf, and 
ſoft· red Flowers. 

4. Ta- 
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4. Trxacopocon pratenſe luteum 
majus. C. B. P. Greater yellow 
Goats-beard. 

6. TRAGoOPOGON purpus eo-cœru- 
leum crocifolium. C. B. P. Blue 
Goats-beard, with a Saffron- leaf. 

6. TrRacoPocon hirſutum. C. B. 
P. Hairy Goats-beard. 

7. TRacoPoGoN folio oblongo fi- 
nuato. C. B. P. Goats-beard with 
an oblong ſinuated Leaf. : 

The firſt Sort here mention'd 


grows wild in moiſt Meadows in di- 


vers Parts of England ; and in May, 
when the Stems begin to advance, 
they are by many People gather'd to 

boil, and are by ſome preferr'd to 


Aſparagus: but the Stems of this 


ſmall Sort, being very ſlender, are 
not near ſo valuable as thoſe of the 
large yellow Sort, or that with blue 
Flowers, commonly call'd Salſafy; 
therefore whoever is deſirous to cul- 
tivate theſe Plants in Gardens, for 
the ſake of their Shoots, ſhould al- 
ways make choice of one of thoſe 
two Sorts ; becauſe their Stems are 
not only larger, but they are much 
_ tenderer, and better for the Purpoſe 
of boiling. | I, 

The ſecond Sort was formerly 
more in Eſteem than at preſent ; this 
was brought from 7ta/y, and culti- 
vated in Gardens for Kitchen-uſe, 
the Roots being by ſome People 
greatly valued : but of late there is 
but little cultivated for the Markets; 
tho' there are ſeveral Gentlemen 
who preſerve it in Gardens to ſup- 
ply their Tables. | | 

The third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and 
ſeventh Sorts are by ſome preſerv'd 
tor the Variety of their Flowers. 

Thele Plants are propagated from 
Seeds, which ſhould be town in the 
Spring upon an openSpot of Ground, 
in Rows about nine or ten Inches 
diſtant ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be hoed out, 


TR 


leaving them about fix Inches aſun- 
der in the Rows : the Weeds ſhould 


alſo be carefully hoed down as they 


are produc'd, otherwiſe they will 
ſoon overbear the Plants, and ſpoil 
them. This is the only Culture 
they require; and if the Soil be 
light, and not too dry, they will 
make large Plants before Winter; at 


which time the Salſafy, whoſe Roots 


are eaten in Winter, will be fit for 
Uſe, and may be taken up any time 
after their Leaves are decay d; but 
when they begin to ſhoot again, they 
will be ſticky, and not fit for Uſe; 
but many Perſons cultivate this Sort 
for the Shoots, which they boil and 
eat after the manner of Aſparagus; 
for this Sort, producing ſtrong 
Shoots, is more valuable than the 
yellow Sort. 

The common yellow Sort, whoſe 
Shoots are ſold in the Market, will 
be fit for Uſe in April or May, ac- 
cording to the Forwardneſs of the 


Seaſon: the beſt time to cut them is, 
when their Stems are about four 


Inches long; for if they ſtand too 
long, they are never ſo tender as 
thoſe which are cut while young. 
Some People, in cultivating theſe 
Plants, ſow their Seeds in Beds pret- 
ty cloſe; and when the Plants come 


up, they tranſplant them out in 


Rows at the before- mention'd Di- 
ſtance; but as they always form a 
Tap- root, which abounds with a 
milky Juice, ſo when the extreme 
Part of their Roots 15 broken by 
tranſplanting, they ſeldom thrive 
well afterward ; therefore it is by 
far the better way to make ſhallow 
Drills in the Ground, and ſcatter 
the Seeds therein, as before directed, 
whereby the Rows will be at a due 
Dittance ; and there will be nothing 
more to do than to hoe out the 
Plants where they are too thick in 
the Rows, which will be much leſs 
1 
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Trouble than the other Method of Eaſtern cut leav'd Burnet-ſaxifrage, 


tranſplanting, and the Plants will 
be much larger and fairer. 
TRAGOSELINUM, 

ſaxifrage. "oh 
The Characters are; 


Burnet- 


with a white Umbel. 

The firſt Sort is directed by the 
College of Phyſicians to be uſed in 
Medicine ; but many times the 
Herb-women in the Markets im- 


I hath an umbellated roſe /baped poſe on ignorant Perſons two Herbs 


Flower, compoſed of five unequal 


for this one; wiz. Burnet and 


heart-ſhaped Petals, which are jlac'd Meadow-ſ{axifrage ; which they {ell 


circularly, and ret on the Empaje= 


ment; which afterward becomes a 


Sed. 
The Specter a, 
1. TRASOS ELI | 
la: caniiiz., Aut. R. H. Greater 
Burnet-{:4irage, with a white Um- 
be! | 


2. DTRACOSELINUM vu, umbecl. 


Burnet-ſaxifrage, with a red Um- 
bel. * 

3. TRAGOSELINUM Herum mi- 
mus. Inſt, R. H. Leiter round- 
leav'd Burnet- ſaxifrage. 


R. H. Small Burnet-ſaxifrage. 

5. TRAGOSELINUM radice nigra, 

Germanicum. Tuſſieu. German Burnec- 
ſaxifrage, with a black Root. 
6. TRAGOSELINUM Au/{riacum, 
foliis profundiſſime incifis. Boerh, Au- 
firian Burnet- ſaxifrage, with Leaves 
very deeply cut. 

7. TUTRAGOCELINUM Creticum 
maximum villejum, flore albo. Tourn, 
Cor. The greateſt hairy Burnet- 
ſaxifrage of Cete, with a white 
Flower. | N 

8. TRAGOSELINUM minus /axa- 
tile fœtidiſi mum, apii folio. Tourn. 
Cr. The leaſt ſtinking rock Burnet- 
ſaxifrage, with a Smallage-leaf. 
9. Tacos ELIN UH Orientale la- 
ciniatum, umbella purpuraſcente. Trurn, 
Cor. Eaſtern Burnet-ſaxifrage, with 
cut Leaves, and a purpliſh Umbel. 

10. TRACOSELINUM Orientale la- 
ciniatum, umbella alla. Journ. Cir. 


— 


Htg, cen ed of two oblong ſfreaked 


'NUM maus, umbcl- 


la rubente. B. R. H. Greater 


4. TaAcosELIN Uu minus. Inf. 


for Burnet-ſaxifrage, which are two 
very different Plants, and of contra- 
ry Qualities. This Sort grows wild 
on the dry ſhady Banks in Kent, and 
in ſeveral other Parts of England. 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firſt, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of the Flowers, which 


in this Sort are red, and in the other 


white. | 

The third Sort grows wild in 
ſome Parts of England; but is not 
ſo common as the fourth, which is 
the moſt common Sort in the Fields 
near London. This fourth Sort 1s 
ſometimes brought to the Markets 
and may be uſed inſtead of the firſt 
tho it is much better to have the 
particular Sort ordered by the Col- 
lege, when it can be procured. 

All the other Sorts are Strangers 


in this Country; but are often pre- 


ſerv'd by the curious Botaniſts in 


their Gardens for Variety ; and are 


all of them as hardy as the common 
Sorts, | 

Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
ſhady Border of freſh Earth at 27:- 
chaelmas ; for if they are ſown in 
theSpring, they frequently miſcarry, 
or remain a Year in the Ground, as 
do many of the umbelliferous Plants. 
In the Spring following the Plants 
will appear, when they ſhould be 
carefully clear'd from Weeds; and 
as the Plants obtain Strer gth, they 
ſhould be thinn'd where they grow too 


cloſe, leaving them five or 11x Inches 
apart. 


After this they will require 
| NO 
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TR 
no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. The ſecond Sum- 
mer theſe Plants will flower, and 
produce Seeds ; but if the Roots are 
not diſturbed, they will continue ſe- 
veral Years, and produce Seeds an- 


nually : therefore, where the Plants 


are defign'd to remain, the Seeds 


| ſhould be ſown in Drills, at about 


fixteen Inches apart; which will al- 


low room to dig the Ground between 


the Rows every Winter; whereby 


the Roots will be greatly encourag'd, 


and the Weeds will be better deſtroy- 
ed. | | h 
TRANSPLANTING OF 
TREES. Vide Planting. 
TRIBULUs, Caltrops. 
The Characters are; „ 
J hath a Flower compoſed of ſemera 
Leaves, which are plac'd circularly, 


and expand in form of a Roſe ; out of 


whoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal, 


evhich afterward becomes a turbina- 

ted Fruit, compos'd of ſeveral Parts, 

evhich have T horns, collected into an 

Head; and having ſeveral Cells, in 

which are inclos'd oblong Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. TRIBULUS terreſtris, ciceris fo- 
lo, fructu aculeato. C. B. P. Land- 
caltrop, witn a Chich - leaf, and a 
prickly Fruit. : 


2. TriBuLUs ferrefiris major 


Curaſſavicus, Prod, Par. Bat, Great- 
er Land American Caltrops. 

3. TriBULUs terreſtris America- 
nu, frudtu turbinato, foliis lanugi- 
nfs, Plum, Cat. American Land- 
caltrops, with a turbinated Fruit, 
and downy Leaves. : 

4. Tx1BULUsS ferreftris Indice Ori- 
entalis, felits wicie ſubrotundis & 


Land- caltrops, wich roundiſh and 
hairy Vetch leaves. 

The firſt Sort is a very common 
Weed in the South of France, in 


Spain and Ttaly, where it grows 


open Bed of freſh light Earth, where 


it is an annual Plant, it doth not 


fully clear'd from Weeds; and where 


| Plants will come up the following 
vi Inſt, R. H. Ea - India 


e 


among Corn, and on moſt of the 
arable Land, and is very trouble- 
ſome to the Feet of Cattle; for the 
Fruit, being armed with ſtrong 
Prickles, run into the Feet of the 
Cattle, which walk over the Land. 
This is certainly the Plant which is 
mention'd in Virgil's Georgics, under 
the Name of Tribulus; tho' moſt of 
his Commentators have applied it to 
other Plants. - 

It is call'd in Engliſb, Caltrops, 
from the Form: of the Fruit, which 
reſembles thoſe Inſtruments of War 
that were caſt in the Enemies Way 
to annoy their Horſes. - 

This Plant is preſerv'd in ſeveral 
curious Gardens in gland, for the 
ſake of Variety. It 1s propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn; for thoſe which are kept 
out of the Ground till Spring, com- 
monly remain in the Ground a whole 
Year, before the Plants come up. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on an 


they are deſign'd to remain ; for, as 


bear tranſplanting very well, unleſs 
it be done when the Plants are very 
young. In the Spring, when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be care. 


they come up too cloſe, ſome of the 
Plants ſhould be pulled out, to give 
room for the remaining Plants to 
grow. After this they will require 
no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. In June they 
will begin to flower, and their Seeds 
will ripen in Augaſt and September; 
which if permitted to ſcatter, the 


Spring, and maintain their Place, if 
they are not overborne with larger 
Weeds. 

The Branches of this Plant trail on 
the Ground; and when the Plants 
are vigorous, will ſpread to a great 
1 Diſtance 
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Diſtance from the Root; the Flow. 
ers come out on long Footſtalks 
from the Diviſion of the Branches, 
which are ſucceeded by the Pruit. 
Theſe, when they are ripe, divide 
into ſeveral Parts; ſo that, if they 
are not gather'd, they will ſoon drop 
off. 

The other three Sorts, being Na- 
tives of hot Countries, are very ten- 
der; ſo muſt be {own on an Hot- bed 
early in the Spring; and when the 


Plants are come up, they muſt be 


each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot 
fill'd with rich light Earth, and then 
plung'd into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, where they muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as other tender 
Exotic Plants; being careful to bring 
them forward as early as poſſible in 
the Summer ; otherwiſe they will not 
perfect their Seeds in this Country. 
Theſe are all of them annual 
Plants, whoſe Branches trail on the 


Ground, in the ſame manner as the 


common Sort ; but when their Roots 


are pretty much confin'd in the Pots, 


they will not grow ſo vigorous as 
when planted in the full Ground, or 
in very large Pots; ſo will flower 
and fruit much earlier in the Seaſon. 
The ſecond Sort produceth large 
Flowers, which have an agreeable 
Scent. | 
TRICHOMANES, Maiden- hair. 
There are three or four Varieties 
of this Plant, which grow in Europe; 
but in America there are a great 
Number of Species, which are re- 
markably different from each other, 
as alio from the Eurcpean Kinds, 
Theſe, being of the Tribe of 
Ferns, are ſeldom preſerv'd in Gar- 
dens, but where any Perſon is curi- 
'Their Roots 
ſhould be planted in moiſt ſhady Pla- 
ces, eſpecially the European Sorts, 
which commonly grow from between 


the Joints of old Walls, about Wells, 


FR 

and in other very moiſt ſhady Situa- 
tions: but thoſe Sorts which are 
brought from hot Countries, muſt 
be planted in Pots fill'd with Rub. 
biſh, and ſtrong Earth mix'd ; and 
in Winter they muſt be ſcreen'd from 
hard Froſts; to which if they are 
expos'd, it will deſtroy them. 

The common Sort in England is 
generally ſold in the Markets for the 
true Maiden-hair, which is a very 
different Plant, and not to be found 
in England, it being a Native of the 
South of France, and other warm 
Countries; fo is 2 . brought to 
England. 

TRITIFOLIUM, Trefoil. 

The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower, or 


reſembles a papilionaceous Flower ; for 


it c:/ifts of the Standard; the Wings 
and the Keel coming out of the Em- 
palement, together with the Pointal, 
covered qavith its fringed Sheath; 
ewhich becomes a Capſule hidden in 
the Empalement, and full of Seeds, 
ewhich are, for the moſt part, hhopd 
like a Kidney, adhering cloſe to the 
Cap/ule when ripe : ſome of this Genus 
have Flowers conſiſting of one Leaf, 
reſembling a papilionaceous Flower ; 
out of whoſe Empalement ariſes the 
Pointal, which ofteravard becomes a 
meatbraxaceens Capſule hidden in the 
Empalement, and filled with kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds : to theſe Notes muſ? be 
added, Leaves growing by Threes, on 
a common Foct ſtalł. 

The Species are; 

. TRIFOLIUM purpurcum majut 
Pee pratenfi fimile. Raii Syn. 
Greater purple manur'd Trefoil, 
commonly cail'd Clover. 

2. TrrroLIUM ratenſe purpureum 
vulgare, Mor. Hiſt. Common mea- 
dow Trefoil, with a purple Flower, 
commonly call'd * Tre- 


foil. 


3. TriFolium pratenſe album. 
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1 
C. B. P. White meadow Trefoil, 


or Dutch Clover. a 
4. Tarrolruu arvenſe humile ſpi- 


foot Trefoil. 5 
5. Tairoliuu fragiferum. 
Emac. Strawberry Trefoil. 
6. TrIFOLIUM pratenſe luteum, 
capitulo lupuli, vel agrarium. C. B. P. 
Hop- trefolilIl. | 
7. Txiroriun purpureum majut, 
 folits longioribus & anguſtioribus, flo- 
ribus ſaturatioribus. Raii Syn. The 
greater purple Trefoil, with longer 
and narrower Leaves, and deeper- 


Ger. 


colour'd Flowers. 


8. Txlrolluu pratenſe follicula- 
tum, C. B. P. Bladder Meadow- 
trefoil. . 
9. TarrFotiuM Juteum lupulinum 
minimum. Mor. Hiſt. 
low Hop- trefoil. 


10. Talrolluu montanum, ſpica 


. Iongiſſima rubente. C. B. P. Moun- 


tain-trefoil, with a very long rediſh 
Spike. | | 

11. TRIFOLIUM montanum angu- 
fliſſimum ſpicatum. C. B. P. Nar- 
row-leav'd ſpiked Trefoil. 

12. TRIFOLIUM /tellatum. C. B P. 
Rough ſtarry-headed Trefoil. 

13. TRIFOLIUM {agopoides hirſu- 
tum anguſtifolium Hiſpanicum, flore 
ruberrimo. Mor. Hiſt. Hairy nar- 
row leav'd Hares- foot Span Tre- 
foil, with a very red Flower. 

14. TRIFOLIUM Zgyptiacum, fo- 
ribus albicantibus, foliis oblngis, 
wu Perſain. Juffieuw. Egyptian 
Treſoil, with whitiſh Flowers, and 
oblong Leaves, commonly call'd 
Berſain. | 

15. TRIFOLIUM Creticum bitumi- 
noo ſimile, plane inodorum, flare pur- 
purer, Teurn. Cor. Trefoil of Cax- 
dy, reſembling the bituminous one, 
but without Smell, with a purple 
Flower. 

16. TriFolium Creaticum elcoan- 


catum, five Lagopus. .. P. Hares- 


The leaſt yel 


oO - 
tifimum, magno fore. Tourn. Cor. 
The moſt beautiful Trefoil of Candy, 
with a large Flower. 

17. Txirolluu ampliſſinun, fo- 
lis ſubrotundo will:ſo, flore purpura- 
ſcente. Journ. Cor. Trefoil with a 
very large roundiſh hairy Leaf, and 
a purpliſh Flower. 

18. TNFOLIUM Orientale altiſſi- 
mum, caule fiſtuloſo, fore albo. Journ. 
Cor. The talleſt Eaſtern Trefoil, 
with an hollow Stalk, and a white 
Flower. | 

19. TRIFOLIUM Orientale majus 
villofiſſimum, floribus flame ſcentibus. 
Tourn. Cor. The greater and more 
hairy Eaſtern Trefoil, with yellowiſh 
Flowers. N 

20. TrRIFOLIUM clypeatum argen- 
teum. Aip. Exot. Silvery target- 
ſhaped Trefoil. 

21. TRIFOLIUM Apulum annuum, 
calyce veficario. Hort. Piſ. Annual 
Trefoil of Apulia, with a bladder 
Empalement. 

22. TRIFOLIUM pratenſe hirſutum 
majus, flare albo ſulphureo ſeu ochro- 
leuco Raii Syn. Greater hairy Mea- 
dow-trefoil, with a whitiſh-yellow 
Flower; commonly known in ſome 
Counties by the ſimple Name of Tre- 


Hall. 


23. TriroliUM bitumen redblens. 


C. B. P. Trefoil ſmelling of Bitu- 
men. 5 

24. TRIFOLIUM bitumen redolens 
anguſtifolium ac ſemperwirens. Boerh. 
Ia. Narrow-leav'd Trefoil ſmelling 
of Bitumen. 

25. TRIFOLIUM Africanum fruti- 
cans, flare purpuraſcente. V Amſt, 
African ſhrubby Trefoil, with a pur- 
pliſh Flower. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is greatly 
cultivated in Exgland for feeding of 
Cattle; and is efteem'dvery profitable, 
becauſe the great Quantity of Cattle 
which this Graſs will maintain, does 
very much enrich all clayey Lands, 

| | and 
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T R 
and prepare them for Corn in two 
or three Vears, which is the Length 
of Time which this Crop will con- 
tinue good. 


In the Choice of this Seed, that 


which is of a bright-yellowiſh Co- 
jour, a little inclining to brown, 
ſhould be preferr*d ; but the Black 
rejected as good for little. 

Ten Pounds of this Seed will be 
ſufficient for an Acre of Ground; 
For if the Plants do not come up 
pretty thick, it will not be worth 
Randing. 
Seed is {own ſhould be well plowed, 
and harrow'd very fine; otherwiſe 
the Seeds will be buried too deep, 
and thereby loſt. 

The beſt time to ſow it is about 
che Beginning of Auguſt, at which 
Se sſon the autumnal Rains will bring 
up the Plants in a ſhort time; where- 


as when the Seeds are ſown in the 


Spring, if it be done very early, 
they ate many times burſt with Wet 
and Cold; and if it be done late, 
they are in Danger of miſcarrying 
from Drought ; whereas in Autumn, 
when the Ground has been warm'd 
the Summer's Heat, the Rains 
then falling do greatly promote the 
Vegetation of Secds and Plants. 
This Seed ſhould be harrow'd in 
with Buſhes ; for if it be done with 
2 common Harrow, they will be 
| bury'd too deep. | | 
Moſt People have recommended 
the ſowing of this Seed with ſeveral 
Sorts of Corn; but if it be ſown at 
the Seaſon before directed, it will be 
much better, if ſown alone; for the 
Corn prevents. the Growth of the 
Plants until it is reaped, and taken 


off the Ground; ſo that one whole 
Seaſon is loſt; and many times, if 


there be a great Crop of Corn upon 
the Ground, it ſpoils the Clover; ſo 
that it is hardly worth fianding ; 
whereas, in the Way before directed, 


The Land in which this 


TR 


the Plants will have good Root be. 
fore Winter; and in the Spring will 


come on much faſter than that which 


was ſown the Spring before under 


Corn. | 

' About the Middle of May this 
Graſs will be fit to cut ; when there 
ſhould be great Care taken in make. 
ing it; for it will require a great 
deal more Labour and Time to d 
than common Graſs, and will ſhrink 
into leſs Compaſs; but if it be not 
too rank, it will make extraordinary 
rich Food for Cattle. The time for 
cutting it is when it begins to flow- 
er; for if it ſtands much longer, the 


lower Part of the Stems will begin 


to dry, whereby it will make a leſs 


Quantity of Hay, and that not ſo 


well flavour'd. 

Some People cut three Crops in 
one Year of this Graſs ; but the beſt 
Way is, to cut but one in the Spring, 
and feed it the remaining Part of the 
Year; whereby the Land will be en- 
rich'd, and the Plants will grow 
much ſtronger. 

One Acre of this Graſs will feed 
as many Cattle as four or five Acres 
of common Graſs : but great Care 
ſhould be taken of the Cattle when 
they are firſt put into it, leſt it burſt 
them. To prevent which, ſome turn 


them in for a few Hours only at 


firſt, and fo ſtint them as to Quan- 
tity ; and this by degrees, letting 
them at firſt be only one Hour in the 
Middle of the Day, when there 1s no 
Moiſture upon the Graſs, and fo 
every Day ſuffer them to remain 2 
longer time, until they are fully ſea- 
ſon'd to it: but great Care ſhould 
be had never to tyrn them in to this 
Food in wet Weather ; or if they 
have been for ſome time accuſtom'd 
to this Food, it will be proper to 
turn them gut at Night in wet Wea- 
ther, and let them have Hay, which 
will prevent the ill Conſequences 0' 
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this Food : but there are ſome who 
give Straw to their Cattle while they 
are feeding upon this Graſs, to pre- 


vent the ill Effects of it; which muſt 


not be given them in the Field, be- 
cauſe they will not eat it where there 
is Plenty of better F ood. There are 
others who ſow Rye-graſs amongſt 
their Clover, which they let grow 
together, in order to prevent the ill 
Conſequences of the Cattle feeding 
wholly on Clover: but this is not a 
commendable Way, becauſe the Rye- 
graſs will greatly injure the Clover 
in its Growth. | 

Where the Seeds are deſign'd to 


ſhould be permitted to ſtand until 
the Seeds are ripe, which may be 
known by the Stalks and Heads 
changing to a brown Colour ; then 


when it is well dry'd, it may be 


ſhould be threſh'd out; but if the 
Sceds are wanted for immediate ſow- 
ing, it may be threſh'd out before it 
be hous'd or ſtack'd; but then it 
muſt be well dry'd, otherwiſe the 
Seeds will not quit their Huſks, 

It has been a great Complaint 
amongſt the Farmers, that they could 
not threſh out theſe Seeds without 
great Labour and Difficulty ; which 
I take to be chiefly owing to their 
cutting the Spring Crop when it 
begins to flower, and to leave the ſe- 
cond Crop for Seed, which ripens ſo 
late in Autumn, that there 1s not 
Heat enough to dry the Huſks ſuf- 
ficiently; whereby they are tough, 
and the Seeds render'd difficult to 
get out; which may be intirely re- 
medied by the leaving of the firſt 
Crop for Seed, as hath been direct- 
ed. . 

When Cattle are fed with this 
Hay, the beſt Way is, to put it in 


he ſav'd, the firſt Crop in the Spring 


known. 


it ſhould be cut in a dry time: and 


hous'd until Winter, when the Seed 


A 
Racks, otherwiſe they will tread a 
oreat Quantity of it down with their 
Feet. 

This Feed is much better for 
moſt other Cattle than Milch Cows, 
ſo that theſe ſhould rarely have any 
of it, leſt it prove hurtful to them: 
tho' when it is dry, it is not near ſo 
injurious to any ſort of Cattle as 
when green. 7 

The ſecond and third Sorts grow 
wild in Meadows amongſt the Graſs, 
where their Roots will abide many 


Years, and are cut with the Graſs, 


and dry'd for Food : but the third 
Sort is cultivated in divers Parts of 
England; and is one of the beſt 
Graſſes to make a fine Sward yet 
This is commonly call'd 
White Dutch Clover. 

This is an abiding Plant, whoſe 
Branches trail upon the Ground, and 
ſend out Roots from every Joint; ſo 
that it makes the cloſeſt Sward of 
any of the ſown Graſſes; and it is 
the ſweeteſt Feed for all Sorts of 
Cattle yet known : therefore when 
Land is deſign'd to be laid down for 
Paſture, with Intent to continue ſo, 
there ſhould always be a Quantity of 
the Seeds of this Plant ſown with 
the Graſs- ſeeds: the uſual Allowance 
of this Secd is eight Pounds to one 
Acre of Land : but this ſhould never 
be ſown with Corn ; for if there is 
a Crop of Corn, the Graſs will be 
ſo weak under it, as to be ſcarce 
worth ſtanding : but ſuch is the Co- 
vetouſneſs of moit Farmers, that 
they will not be prevailed on to al- 
ter their old Cuſtom of laying down 
their Grounds with a Crop of Corn, 
though they loſe twice the Value of 
their Corn by the Poorneſs of the 
Graſs, Which never will come to 


a good Sward, and one whole Sea- 


ſon is alſo loſt; ſor if tbis Seed is 
ſown in the Spring, there will be a 
Crop 
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Crop of Hay to mow by the Middle 


or Latter-end of 7u/y, and a much 


better After-feed for Cattle the fol- 


lowing Autumn and Winter, than 
the Graſs which is ſown with Corn 
will produce the ſecond Year. The 
Seed of this Sort may alſo be ſown 
with Graſs-ſeeds in Autumn, in the 
manner before directed for the com- 


mon red Clover: and this autumnal 


Sowing, ir the Seeds grow kindly, 
will afford a good early Crop of Hay 
the following Spring; and if, after 
the Hay is taken off the Land, the 


Ground is well rolled, it will cauſe 


the Clover to mat cloſe upon the 
Ground, and become a thick Sward. 
The Seeds of this White Dutch 


Clover is annually imported from 


Flanders, by the Way of Holland; 
from whence it received the Name 


of Dutch Clover ; not that it is more 
a Native of that Country than of 


England ; for it is very common 1n 


moiſt Paſtures in every County in 


England; but the Seeds were never 
collected for ſowing here till of late 
Years; nor are there many Perſons 
at preſent here, who ſave this Seed, 
altho' it may be done with the ſame 
Care as is practiſed for the Red Clo- 
ver ; therefore it ſhould be recom- 
mended to every Farmer, who is 
deſirous to improve his Land, care- 


fully to keep an Acre or two of this 


White Clover for Seeds ; which will 
ſave him the Expence of buying of 
the Seeds, which are often {old at a 
great Price; and there will be no 
Want of Sale for any Quantity they 
may have to ſpare. | 

The fourth Sort is an annual or 
biennial Plant, which periſhes as ſoon 
as the Seeds are ripe. 


wild in divers Parts of England 


amongſt Corn, or upon other arable 


Land; and is ſeldom cultivated, un- 
leſs in Botanic Gardens, it being a 
n:cdicinal Plant. 


This grows 


T R 


The fifth and ſixth Sorts alſo grow 


wild in England; but are often pre. 
ſerv'd in Botanic Gardens for Varie. 
ty. The fifth Sort produces Heads 
very like a Strawberry, from whence 
it had its Name; and the ſixth Sort 
has Heads very like Hops, for which 
Diverſity they are ſometimes culti. 
vated in Gardens; the ſixth Sort is 
alſo cultivated in the Fields for feed. 
ing of Cattle: this is generally 
known under the Title of Hop-tre- 
foil; but the Seedſmen alſo fell the 
Seeds for Trefoil, Nonſuch, and 
Hop- trefoil; ſo that they make no 
Diſtinction between theſe three Sorts: 
and if either is required, they make 
no Scruple of ſelling the Seeds they 
have by them; but the twenty. fe- 
cond Sort is what was uſually ſown 


by this Name, and is ſo now in ſome 


Countries: this is a much ſtronger 
Plant than the other, being in Size 
equal to the Red Clover, and of a 
ſhort Duration. Of the Hop-clover 
there are two Sorts; one of them is 
a much larger Plant than the other; 
ſo is much preferable for Feed: the 
Country-people alſo ſow the leaſt 
Melilot, under the Title of Non- 
ſuch; but this is a low, trailing 
Plant, continuing but one Vear: 
the Seeds of this are black, ſo may 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. | 

The ſeventh Sort grows wild in 
Paſtures in many Parts of England., 
and is cut with the Hay, as 1s the 
common Trefoil; from which it dit- 
fers in having longer and narrower 
Leaves, and the Flowers being of a 
deeper red Colour. 

The eighth Sort grows wild in 
Tal, Spain, and the South of France; 
from whence the Seeds have been 
procur'd by ſome Perſons who are 
Lovers of Botany, and preſerve this 
Plant in their Gardens for the ſake 
of Variety. This is anannual Plant; 
wherefore the Seeds ſhould be town 
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in Autumn, where the Plants are to 
remain; and in the Spring they muſt 
be kept clear from Weeds, which is 
all the Culture they require. In May 
the Plants will flower, and their 
Seeds will ripen in July. The Bran- 
ches of this Sort trail on the Ground, 
and the Flowers are produc'd on Pe- 
dicles, from the Diviſions of the 
ſmall Branches, which are of a 
bright-red Colour, and collected in 
ſmall globular Heads. 

The ninth Sort is frequently found 


wild on barren ſandy Lands, in ſeve- 


ral Parts of England ; but 1s not ad- 
mitted into Gardens, This Sort has 
been by ſome Perſons propos'd to be 
cultivated for the Improvement of 
barren Land; but as it is a very ſmall 
Plant, and only an Annual, it is not 
worth the Trial ; becauſe the twen- 
ty-ſecond Sort will thrive on any 
Soil where this will grow, and 1s a 
much ftronger Plant; and if the 


Seeds are permitted to ſcatter in the 


manner I have directed, will pro- 
duce a conſtant Supply of young 
Plants. -- . 
The tenth Sort grows wild in 
Germany, and ſeveral other Parts of 
Europe; but is not a Native of this 
Country. 'This Plant produces very 
long Spikes of rediſh Flowers, which 


make a pretty Appearance during 


the time they continue in Beauty, 
This Plant is preſerv'd by the Curi- 
ous in Botany for the fake of Varie- 


ty; but is ſeldom cultivated in other 


Gardens. 
The eleventh Sort produces very 
narrow Leaves, and ſlender Spikes 


of Flowers, which are of a pale-red 


Colour; and being very ſmall, make 
but an indifferent Appearance. This 
13 not a Native of this Country. 
The. twelfth Sort grows wild in 
tie South of France, in Italy and 
Sicily; from whence the Seeds have 
been obtain'd by ſome curious Per- 


TR 


ſons. This Sort producing ſtarry 
Heads on the Tops of the Stalks, it 


is preſery'd for the ſake of Variety. 

The thirteenth Sort, producing 
very beautiful red Flowers, which 
make a fine Appearance, may be 
allowed a Place in ſome barren 
Part of the Garden, where few bet- 
ter Things will grow; or if the 
Seeds of this Kind. were preſerv'd in 
Quantity ſufficient to ſow a ſmall 
Field in Sight of an Honſe, it would 
afford a very agreeable Proſpect 
when in Flower; and the Graſs is 


as proper Food for Cattle, as the 


common Trefoil; but this, being an 


annual Plant, is not ſo proper to 


cultivate in common, becauſe it re- 
quires an annual Culture. 

The fourteenth Sort is cultivated 
in Egypt for feeding of their Cattle; 


and alſo in ſome other Eaſtern Coun- 
tries. 


'The Seeds of this Sort have 
been brought into Europe by ſome 
Perſons who were defirous of havin 


1t cultivated here for the ſame Pur- 
_ poſes; but this, being an annual 


Plant alſo, is not ſo proper as the 
Clover, for the Reaſons before given; 
beſides, being a tall lender Plant, it 
is very ſubject to be beaten down by 
hard Rains, which will greatly da- 
mage it 

The fifteenth, fixteenth, ſeven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 


Sorts are all of them annual Plants, 


which are preſerv'd in ſome curious 
Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Va- 
riety; but are not cultivated for Uſe. 


The Seeds of all theſe annual Tre- 


foils ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
early enough for the Plants to get 
Strength before the Froſt comes on; 
for when the Seeds are ſown in the 
Spring, they frequently fail; and 
thoſe Plants which ariſe, ſeldom 
grow to any Magnitude, and rarely 
perfect their Seeds well. Some of 
theſe Sorts, which are remarkable 
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for the Colours of their Flowers, are 
worth propagating in ſmall Patches 
in Paddocks; where they will af- 
ford an agreeable Variety, if they 
are permitted to flower. 
The twentieth and twenty-firſt 


Sorts are alſo annual Plants, which 


are preſerv'd in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety; but they are not cultivated 
for Uſe. ; 

The twenty-ſecond Sort is fre- 
quently found growing on chalky 
Lands, in ſeveral Parts of England ; 
and is no cultivated in ſome Coun- 
ties, in the ſame manner as the com- 
mon Red Clover. This Sort will 
thrive much better than the Red 
Clover, upon dry chalky Lands; ſo 


is very proper for ſuch Places. It 


will grow full as Jarge as the Red ; 
the Leaves and Stalks are ſucculent, 
and the Feed is full as ſweet as the 
common Clover. The fimple Title 
of Trefoil is uſually apply'd to this 
Sort; though, as I before obſerv'd, 
the Seedſmen {ell the Hop clover for 
this, whenever it is demanded. N 

The twenty-third, twenty- fourth, 
and twenty: fifth Sorts are alſo pre- 
ſerv'd in Gardens for Variety; where 
they are planted in Pots, and ſhel- 


ter'd in Winter amongſt other Exo- 
tic Plants; but the twenty- third and 


twenty - fourth Sorts will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters in the 
open Air, provided they are planted 
on a dry Soil, and in a warm Situa- 
tion; but the twenty- fifth Sort re- 
quires to be ſhelter'd from ſevere 
Froſt, and to have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather. 


Theſe Plants may be propagated 
either from Seeds, or by planting 


Cuttings of them in the Spring, 
upon a Bed of rich light Earth, 
obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which they muſt be carefully 
clcar'd from Weeds during the Sum- 


8 
mer- ſeaſon; and in Auguſt ſome of 
the Plants ſhould be taken up, and 


planted in Pots fill'd with light ſandy 
Earth; which in Winter ſhould be 
plac'd under a common Hot-bed. 
frame, where they may have Air in 
mild Weather; but in froſty Wea. 
ther may be ſhelter'd with Glaſſes, 
Sc. If they are propagated from 
Seeds, theie ſhould be ſown toward 
the Latter- end of March upon a Bed 
of light Earth; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be carefully 
clear'd from Weeds, that they may 
not be overborne thereby ; and 
when they are about four Inches 
high, they ſhould be planted either 
into Pots, or the Borders where they 


are to remain ; becauſe if they are 


ſuffer'd to grow very rank before 
they are remov'd, they do not bear 
tranſplanting ſo well. "Theſe Plants 
are preſerv'd in Gardens more for 
the ſake of Variety, than any real 


Beauty, eſpecially the two firſt; 


which ſmell ſo ftrong of Bitumen, 
when bruiſed, as ſcarcely to be borne 


without Uneaſineſs. | 


TRIOSTEOSPERMUM, Dr. 

Tinkar's Weed, or falſe Ipecacuana. 
The CharaZers are; 

It hath a tubulous Floaver conſil- 
ing of one Leaf, divided into five 
roundiſh Segments, and incloſed in a 
five-leav'd Empalement, hawing ani- 
ther Cup reſting on the Embryo; aubich 
afterward becomes a roundifh flaſy 
Fruit, inclofing three hard Seeds, 
ewhich are broad at their upper Part, 
and narrower at. Bottom. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; viz. 

T'RIOSTEOSPERMUM V/atiore folio, 
Here rutilo, Hort. Elth. Broad-leav'd 
Trioſteoſpermum, with a rediſh 
Flower, commonly call'd Dr. T7:n- 
kar's Weed, or falſe Ipecacuana. 

This Plant is a Native of New- 
England, Virginia, and ſome other 

| Northern 
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Northern Parts of America; where 


it has been frequently us'd as an 
Emetic, and is commonly call'd Ipe- 


cacuana. - One of the firſt Perſons 


who brought it into Uſe, was Dr. 


Jinlar; from whence many of the 


Inhabitants have call'd it by the 
Name of Dr. Tinkar's Weed. The 


Leaves of this Plant greatly reſemble 


thoſe of the true Ipecacuana ; but 
the Roots are very different: and, 


by the moſt authentic Account we. 


have of the true Sort, it differs in 
Flower and Fruit from this Plant. 


It grows on low marſhy Grounds, 


near Boſton in New-England, very 


plentifully; where the Roots are 
taken up every Year, and are con- 
tinued in Uſe amongſt the Inhabit- 


ants of Baſton. 
This Plant is preſerv'd in ſeveral 


curious Gardens of England, and is 
hardy enough to thrive in the open 
Air; but it ſhould be planted on a 
moiſt light Soil: for if it is on a dry 
Ground, there muſt be Care taken 
to water the Plants conſtantly in dry 


Weather, otherwiſe they will not 


thrive. It may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
Border of light Earth, where the 
morning Sun only comes on it; but 
if theſe Seeds are ſown in the Spring, 
they will remain in the Ground a 
whole Year, before the Plants will 
come up; ſo that during this time 
the Border muſt be conſtantly kept 
Clear from Weeds ; and the follow- 
ing Spring, when the Plants appear, 


they ſhould be duly water'd in dry 


Weather, which will greatly pro- 
mote the Growth of the Plants. 
They muſt alſo be conſtantly kept 
clean from Weeds; which, if per- 
mitted to grow amongſt them, will 


ſoon overbear the Plants while they 
are young; and either quite de- 


ſtroy the Plants, or ſo much weaken 


Spring, juſt before the Plants begin 


Feet high, and the Flowers come 


—— 
them, that they will not recover iu 
a long me. 


The Plants may remain in this 


Seed - border until the Michaelmas 
following, when they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, and tranſplanted 
where they are defign'd to remain. 
Some of them ſhould be planted in 
Pots, that they may be ſhelter'd in 
Winter ; leſt thoſe which are in the 
full Ground ſhould be deſtroy'd by 
ſevere Froſt. 

This Plant may be alſo propaga- 
ted by parting of the Roots. The 
beit Scaſon for this Work is in the 


to ihoot, which is commonly about 
the Middle or Latter- end of March - 
but in doing of this, the Roots muſt 
not be parted too ſmall; for that 
will prevent their flowering ſtrong. 
This Plant uſually grows about two 


out from the Wings of the Leaves; 
which, being ſmall, make no great 
Figure in a Garden. However, a 
few of the Plants may be allow'd a 
Place in ſome moiſt Wilderneſs- 
quarters, where they are not too 
much overſhaded by Trees; where 
they will thrive, and add to the 
Variety. | 

This Plant perfects its Seeds in 
this Country every Year; which if 
ſown in Autumn, as ſoon as they are 
ripe, the Plants will come up the fol 
lowing Spring ; by which means. a 
whole Year will be ſaved. Theſe 
ſeedling Plants will not flower until 
the third Year; and then they ſel- 
dom grow io firong as the older 
Plants, 

TRIPOLIUM. Vide Aſter. 

ITRITICUM, Wheat. | 

The Characters are; 

1t hath an apetalous Flower, which 
is diſpos'd into Spikes: each fingle 
Flower conſiſts of many Stamina (or 

| . Tarcads 9.5 
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Mead * which are included in a * alba. C. B. P. White-eard 
W heat. 


Squamous Flower - cup, which hath 
Awwns: the Pointal alſo riſes in the 
Centre, which afterward becomes an 
eblong Seed, which is convex on one 
Side, but hath a Furrow on the other; 
is farmaceous, and incloſed by a Coat 
auhich was before the Flower-cup : 


theſe are produc'd ſingly, and are col- 


lected in a cloſe Spike, being affixed to 
an indented Axis. 
The Species are; 


1. 'TriTicum -ybernum ariſlis 


sarens, C. B. P. White or Red 


Wheat without Awns. 

2. TxlrIcuu ſpica & grants ru- 
Bentibus. Raii Syn. Red Wheat, in 
ſome Places call'd Kentiſb Wheat. 

3. Txiricuu ſpica & grants al- 
bis. Raii Syn. White Wheat. 

4. TriTicuM ariftis circumwvalla- 
tum, granis & ſpica rubentibus, glu- 
mis levibus & ſplendentibus. Rait 


Syn, Red-ear'd bearded Wheat. 


5. IRITIcUuN /pica villoſa qua- 
drata lingiore, ariſtis munitum. Hiſt. 
Ox. Cone Wheat. 

6. TrriT1cuM arifiatum, ſpica 
maxima cinericea, glumis hirſutis. 


Raii Syz. Grey Wheat, and in ſome 


Places Duckbil Wheat, and Grey 
Pollard, 


7. TriTICUM majus, longiore gra- 
#0, glumis foliaceis incluſo, ſeu Triti- 
cum Polaniæ dictum. Hiſt. Ox. Polo- 
ian Wheat. > os 


B. P. Many-ear'd Wheat. 
9. Tziricun efivim. C. B. P. 
Summer Wheat. | 
10. TriTrcum fpricn border Lon- 
dinenfibus. Raii Syn, Naked Barley, 
&vulgo. | 
11. TriT1IcuM rufum hexaſtichon. 
C. B. P. Six-row'd Wheat. 
12. TgirIeuu /emine oblongo. C. 
B. P. Long-grain'd Wheat. 
13. Txiricuu ari/tis langioribus, 


but ſome of the Sorts will thrive beſt 


| Land. | 


other; but it is ſeldom cultivated 


8. Trx1r1cum /pica maltiplici. C. 


TR 


I have here mention'd the ſeveral 
Varieties of this Grain, which have 
been diſtinguiſh'd by Botaniſts ; ſome 
of which I take to be only ſeminal 
Variations, and not diſtinct Species: 
but as many of them are ſpecifically 
diſtin, and are cultivated by the 
Farmers as ſuch, I thought it would 
not be amiſs to enumerate all the Va. 
rieties, 

The fix Sorts firſt-mention'd are 
what I have commonly obſerv'd 
growing in divers Parts of England; 
but the Cone Wheat is generally pre- * 
ferr'd, as having a larger Ear, anld 
fuller Grain, than any other Sort: 


on ſtrong Land, and others on a light 
Soil; ſo that the great Skill of the 
Farmer is in adapting the Sort of 
Wheat which is the beſt for hi 


The Polonian Wheat is very ſeldom 
cultivated in Eng/ond, though ſome 
Years ſince it was in great Requeſt in 
Oxford/bire, where it was much cul- 
tivated ; but for what Reaſon it was WE 
neglected, I could never learn. 

The eighth Sort is much more 
common in /taly and Sicily than any 
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here. I have ſeen ſome Stalks of 
this Wheat with ſeven Ears on them; 
but they have frequently three or 
four Ears. In wet Seaſons this Sort 
of Corn is ſubje& to be laid down, 
from the Weight of the Ears being 
too great for the Straw to ſupport. 
The Summer Wheat was alſo 
much more cultivated in England 
ſome Years pait, than at preſent. 
This Sort was utually ſown in the 
Spring of the Year, at the {ame Sea- 
ſon with Barley; and it generally 
ripen'd as ſoon as the Wheat which 
was ſown in the Autumn; fo that in 
5 very 
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very ſevere Winters, when the other 
Sorts of Wheat have been deſtroy'd, 
this Sort has been ſown upon the 
Land, and has ſucceeded very well: 
but the Grain of this being much 
thinner, it doth not produce near ſo 
much Flour as many of the other 
Sorts; for which Reaſon it has been 
eglected of late Years. 

The tenth Sort is not much culti- 

vated at preſent in England, the 


Grain being thin, and the Flour of 


it is but coarſe. This is very hardy, 
and will grow upon any Soil. 

The fix-rowed Wheat is allo leſs 
common than many other Sorts in 
Englaud. The Ears of this are but 
ſhort, and have each ſix Rows of 
Grain in them. I have obſerv'd ſome 


Fields of this Corn in Kent ſome 


Years paſt. 


Tie twelfth Sort is cultivated in 
many Parts of Eng/and. 'The Grain 


of this is pretty long, but not ſo full 


as that of ſome other Sorts ; and it 
has 2 much greater Quantity of 
Chaff. I have ſeen ſome Fields of 


it in S H; and it is alſo much cul- 


tivated in Wales. The Awns of this 
Sort are as long as thoſe of Rye; ſo 
that at a little Diſtance it may be 
taken for Rye while it is in Ear, 
But of all the Sorts, I think the 
firfi, fourth, and fifth, are the beft 
worth cultivating in this Country, as 
being very hardy, and affording a 
greater Quantity of Flour than the 
reſt : though I know ſome Perſons 
prefer the third to either, on account 
of the extreme Whiteneſs of its Ears. 
Some Perſons eſteem the bearded 
Wheat, becauſe they think it is not fo 
ſubje& to Mildew as the Sorts with- 
out Awns ; but of this I think there 
is NO Certainty ; for moſt of the Far- 
mers near London prefer the coned 
Vheat to any other. | 
The Seaton for ſowing of Wheat 
is in the Autumn, in moilt Weather. 
You, II. | 


T'R 
In the Down-countries the Farmers 
begin ſowing of their Wheat in Au- 
guſt, if there happens Rain; ſo that 
when they are in their Harveſt, if 
the Weather ſtops them, they employ 
their People in ſowing: for if the 
Corn is not forward in tre Autumn, 
ſo as to cover the Ground before 
Winter, it ſeldom ſucceeds well on 
thoſe dry Lands ; eſpecially if .the 
Spring ſhould prove dry. But in the 
low ſtrong Lands, if they get theit 
Wheat into the Ground by che Mid- 
dle of Nowember, the Farmers think 
they are in good Seaſon : but ſome- 


times it ſo happens, from the Bad- 


neſs of the Seaſon, that in many 
Places the Wheat is not {ſown till 
Chriſtmas, or after; but thiz late- 


ſown Wheat is ſabje& to run too 


much to Straw, eſpecially if the 
Spring ſhould prove moiſt. 

The uſual Allowance of Seed- 
wheat to one Acre of Land, is three 
Buſhels ;- but from repeated Experi- 
ments, it has been found, that half 
that Quantity is ſufficient : therefore, 
if the Farmers have regard to their 
own Intercft, they ſhould ſave this 
Expence of Seed, which amounts to 
a conſiderable Article in large Farms, 
eſpecially when it is to be purchas'd; 
which moſt of the ſkilful Farmers do, 
at leait every other Year, by way of 


Change; for they find, that the 


Seeds continued-long upon the ſame 
Land will not ſucceed ſo well, as 
waen they procure a Change of Seeds 
from a diftant Country. And the 
ſame is practis'd by the Huſbandmen 
of the Loco Counties, who common- 
ly procure freſh Seeds from S:cily 
every ſecond or third Year ; which 
they find ſncceed better with them, 


than the Seeds of their own Coun- 
try. In the Choice of the Seeds, 


particular regard ſhould be had to 
the Land upon which it grew; for if 
it is light Land, the Whcat which 
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grew upon ſtrong Land is che beſt; 

and ſo vice verſa, | | 
There have been ſome Perſons in 
England curious enough to procure 
their Seed - wheat from Sicily, which 
has ſucceeded very well; but the 
Grain of this has prov'd too hard 
for our Exgliſb Mills to grind, which 
has occaſion'd their neglecting to 
procure their Seeds from thence ; 
nor do I think there can be much 
Advantage in procuring the Seeds 
from Abroad, ſince the Lands of 
England are ſo various, as to afford 
as much Change of Seeds as will be 
neceſſary : and the leſs we purchaſe 
from Abroad, the greater will be 
the Saving to the Public; ſo that it 
ſhould be the Buſineſs of ſkilful 
Farmers to want as few Seeds as poſ- 
fible ; ſince, by Exchange with each 
other, they may ſo contrive, as not 
to part with ready Money for any 

Seeds. 


The Produce of an Acre of Wheat 


is various, according to the Good- 


neſs of the Soil. In ſome of the 
ſhallow Down-lands, where there 
have been near four Buſhels of Corn 
ſown, I have known the Produce 
not double of the Seed : but when 
this is the Caſe, the Farmer had 
much better 'let his Land lie waſte, 
fince the Produce will not defray the 
Expence; fo that more than the 
Rent of the Land is loſt. And al- 
though theſe Sort of Crops are fre- 
quent on ſuch Lands, yet ſuch is the 


Huſbandmen at preſent, that if they 
were not reſtrain'd by their Land- 
lords, they would introduce the 
Plough into every Field, notwith- 
ſtanding they are ſure to loſe by it. 
Butalthough the Produce of theſe 


poor Downs is ſo ſmall, as before 


related; yet upon good Land, 
where the Corn has ſtood thin upon 


| the Ground, I have known eight 


from whoſe Empalement ariſes tht 


| of the Iſland of Jamaica. 
Paſſion for plowing among the 


; Bp 


Quarters reaped from an Acre, oyer 
the whole Field, and ſometimes much 
more: and I have been inform'd 
by Perſons of great Credit, that on 
good Land, which was drill'd, and 
manag'd v.ith the Horſe-hoe, they 
have had twelve Quarters from an 
Acre of Land ; which is a great 
Produce : and this is with greater 
Certainty, it the Seaſons prove bad, 
than can be expected by the common 
Huſbandry. - ” 
TRIUMFETTA. 
The Characters are; 
Tt hath a Flower con ſiſting of ſe. 
eral Petals, ewhich are placed cir. 
cularly, and expand in form of a Riſe; 


Pointal, which afterward becomes an 
hard ſpherical burry Fruit, inclofing 
four angular Seeds. | 
The Species are; | 

1. TRIUMFETTA frudu echinati 
racemoſo. Plum. Now. Gen. Trium. 
fetta with a burry-branching Fruit. 
2. TRIUMFETTA frudtu echinati 
racemoſo, minor. Millar. Smaller 
Triumfetta, with a burry-branching 
Fruit, 
The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common in the Iſland of Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Parts of America 
but the ſecond Sort is more rare, be- 
ing found but in few Places. The 
Seeds of this Kind were ſent to Ex- 
land by Mr. Robert Millar, who dil 
cover'd the Plant on the North Side 


Theſe are both very tender Plants; 
ſo muſt be preſerv'd in the warme 
Stoves, otherwiſe they will not Jive 
thro' the Winter in this Country: 
They are propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown on an Hot - bed early 
in the Spring; and when the Plans Wi 
are come up, they ſhould be eac 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot fil 
with freſh light Earth, and the 
plung'd into a moderate Hot bed 0 

Tannen 


1 Bunch of Flowers. 
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Tanners Bark, and ſhaded from the 
Sun until they have taken new 
Root; after which time, they muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for other tender 
Exotic Plants. During the Sum- 
mer-ſeaſon the Plants may remain 
in this Hot bed; but in Autumn 
they muſt be remov'd into the Stove, 
and plung'd into the Bark-bed, ob- 
ſerving to refreſh them often with 


Water; in very cold Weather it muſt 


not be given to them in large Quan- 


tities. If the Plants live through 


the Winter, they will flower the fol- 
lowing June; ſo will ripen their 
Seeds in September; but the Plants 
may becontinued two or three Years, 
provided they are carefully ma- 
nag'd. 

The Flowers of theſe Plants are 
ſmall, and of a yellow Colour, ſome- 
what like thoſe of Agrimony ; for 
which the Plant has been by ſome 


ranged under that Genus. Theſe 


Flowers are produc'd in Bunches at 
the Extremity of the Sboots; but 
as they are not very beautiful, they 
are ſeldom preſerv'd but in ſuch 
Gardens where Variety is chiefly 
intended. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts riſes to the 
= Height of fix or ſeven Feet, and the 
Stem becomes woody. Toward the 
Loop it divides into ſeveral Branches, 
each of which produces a Spike, or 
. The Leaves of 
dhis Sort are pretty large, and ſhap'd 
E like thoſe of the larger Malvinda. 
Ife ſecond Sort ſeldom riſes more 
chan three Feet high, and has ſmaller 
Leaves than the firſt. The Stem of 


& this Sort is woody; but it doth not 


branch fo much as the former, and 
bs in every reipect a much leſs Plant 


than that. 


TUBEROSE. Vide Polyanthes. 
TULIPA, Tulip. 
The Characters are; 


1 
It hath a Lily-flower, comp d, for 
the moſt part, of fix Leaves, ſhaped 


Somewhat like a Pitcher : the Pointal, 


which ariſes in the Middle of the 
Flower, ſurrounded with Stamina, 
afterward becomes an oblong Fruit, 
which opens into three Parts, is di- 
vided into three Cells, and full of plain 
Seeds, which reſt upon one another in 
a double Row : ta theſe Marks muſt 
be added, A coated Root, with Fibres 


in the lowwer Part. 


It would be to little Purpoſe to 


enumerate the ſeveral Varieties of 
theſe Flowers, which may be ſeen in 
one good Garden, ſince there is no 
End of their Numbers; and what 


ſome People may value at a conſi- 
derable Rate, others reject; and as 


there are annually a great Quantity 
of new Flowers obtain'd from Breed- 
ers, thoſe which are old, if they 
have not very good Properties to re- 
commend them, are thrown out, and 
deſpis'd : I ſhall therefore point out 
the Properties of a good Julip, ac- 
cording to the Characteriſtics of the 
beſt Floriſts of the preſent Age. 1. 
It ſhould have a tall ſtrong Stem. 
2. The Flower ſhould conſiſt of fix 
Leaves, three within, and three with- 
out; the former ought to be larger 
than the latter. 3. Their Bottom 


ſhould be proportion'd to their Top, 


and their Upper - part ſhould be 
rounded off, and not terminate in a 
Point. 4. Theſe Leaves, when 


open'd, ſhould neither, turn inward, 


nor bend outward ; but rather ſtand 
erect; and the Flower ſhould be of 
a middling Size, neither over-large, 


nor too ſmall. 5. The Stripes ſhould 
be ſmall and regular, ariſing from 


the Bottom of the Flower; for if 
there are any Remains of the former 
ſelf-colour'd Bottom, the Flower is 


in Danger of loſing its Stripes again. 


The Chives ſhould not be yellow, 
but of a brown Colour. When a 
4 0 2 7 lower 
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Flower has all theſe Properties, it is 
eſteem'd a good one. 

Tulips are generally divided into 
three Claſſes, according to their Sea- 
ſons of Flowering ; as Præcoces, or 
early Blowers ; Media's, or middling 
Blowers ; and Serotines, or late 


Blowers: but there is no Occaſion 
for making any more Diſtinctions 


than two, viz. Early and Late Blow - 


. ETS. 


The early-blowing Tulips are not 
near fo fair, nor riſe half ſo high, as 
the late ones ; but are chiefly valu- 
ed for appearing ſo early in the 
Spring ; ſome of which will flower 


the Beginning of February, if plant- 


ed near a Wall, Pale, Hedge, or 
other Shelter : and the others ſuc- 
ceed them; ſo that they keep 
flowering until the general Seaſon 
for theſe Flowers is come, which is 
toward the End of April. 

The Roots of the early-blowing 
Tulips ſhould be planted the Begin- 
ning of September in a warm Border, 
near a Wall, Pale, or Hedge; be- 
cauſe if they are put into an open 
Spot of Ground, their Buds are in 
Danger of ſaffering by morning 
Froſts in the Spring. The Soil for 
theſe ſhould be renew'd every Year, 
where People intend to have them 
fair. The beſt Scil for this Purpoſe 
is that which is taken from a light 
ſandy Paſture, with the Turf rotted 
amongſt it; and to this ſhould be 
added a fourth Part of Sea-ſand. 
This Mixture may be Jaid about ten 
Inches deep, which will be ſufficient 
ſor theſe Roots, which need not be 
planted more than four or five Inches 
deep at molt. The Off. ſets ſhould 

not be planted among ſt-the blowing 
Roots, but in a Border by them- 
elves; where they may be planted 
pretty cloſe together, eſpecially if 
they are ſmall ; but theſe ſnould be 
taken up when their Leaves decay, 


FU 
in the ſame manner as the blowin 
Roots; otherwiſe they would rot, 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove very wet; 
for theſe are not ſo hardy as the late 
Blowers, nor do they increaſe half ſo 
faſt as thoſe; ſo that a greater Care 
is requir'd to preſerve the Off. ſets of 
them. | 

When theſe Tulips come up in 
the Spring, the Earth upon the Sur- 
face of the Borders ſhould be gently 
ſtirr'd, and clear'd from Weeds; and 
as the. Buds appear, if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be 
of great Service to cover them with 
Mats; for want of which many 
times they are blighted, and their 
Flowers decay before they blow; 
which is often injurious to their 
Roots, as is alſo the cropping of the 
Flowers, ſo ſoon as they are blown; 
becauſe their Roots, which are 
form'd new every Year, are not at 
that time arriv'd to their full Mag. 
nitude, and are hereby depriv'd df 
their proper Nouriſhment. 4 

If, when theſe Flowers are blown, 
the Seaſon ſhould prove very warm, 
it will be proper to ſhade them with 
Mats, &c. in the Heat of the Day; 
as alſo, if the Nights are froſty, they 
ſhould be in like manner cover'd, 
whereby they may be preſerv'd a 
long time in Beauty; but when ther 
Flowers are decay'd, and their Seed- 
veſſels begin to ſwell, they ſhould be 
broken off juſt at the Top of the 
Stalks ; becauſe if they are permit 
ted to ſeed, it will injure theRoots. 

When the Leaves of theſe Flow: 
ers are decay'd (which will be before 
the late Blowers are out of Flower), 
their Roots ſhould be taken up, and 
ſpread upon Mats in a ſhady Place 
to dry; after which they ſhould be 
clear'd from their Filth, and put up 
in a dry Place, where the Vermil 
cannot come to them, until the Sea 


ſon for planting them again; being 
ver) 
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| very careful to preſerve every Sort 


ſeparate, that you may know how to 
diſpoſe of them at the time for plant- 
ing them again ; becauſe it 1s the 
better way to plant all the Roots of 
each Sort together ( and not to 
intermix them, as 1s commonly pra- 
&is'd in moſt other Kinds of Flow- 
ers); for as there are few of them 


which blow at the ſame time, fo, 


when the ſeveral Roots of one Sort 
are ſcatter'd through a whole Bor- 
der,they make but an indifferentAp- 
pearance : whereas, when twenty or 
thirty Roots of the ſame Sorts are 
plac'd together, they will all lower at 
the ſame time, and afford a more 


agreeable Proſpect. _ | 


The ſeveral Sorts of theſe early- 
blowing Tulips riſe to different 
Heights in theirStems,fo that ſcarce- 
ly any two of them flower to an 
equal Height. The Duke Van 


Toll, being one of the firſt that ap- 


pears in the Spring, is generally ve- 


ry ſhort-ſtalk'd; and ſo the other 


Sorts, in proportion to their Earli— 


neſs, are ſhorter than thoſe which 


ſucceed them; and the late- blowing 
Kinds are all of them conſiderably 
lenger in their Stems than any of 
the Precoces, or early Blowers ; ſo 
that when they are confuſedly mix'd 


together, they make a very indiffer- 


ent Appearance, 7 8 
The late- blowing Tulips are ge- 
rcrally obtain'd from Breeders; 
wiich is a Term apply'd to all ſuch 
Flowers as are produc'd from Seeds, 


Which are of one Self-colour, and 


have good Bottoms and Chives : 
thele, in time, break into various 


beautiful Stripes, according to the 


Ground of their former Self-colour; 
but this muſt be intirely thrown off, 
otherwiſe they don't eſteem a Flow- 
er weil broken. | | 

Ot! theſe Breeders there hath been 
a great Variety brousht into Zg- 


TU 


land from Flanders of late Years, 
which is the grand Nurſery for moſt 
Sorts of bulbous-rooted Flowers ; 
but there are ſome curious Perſons 
who have lately obtain'd many va- 
Juable Breeders from Seed ſown in 
England : and doubtleſs, were we as 
induſtrious to ſow the Seeds of theſe 
Flowers as the People of France and 
Flanders, we might in a few Years 
have as great a Variety as is to be 
found in any Part of Europe ; for 
altho! it is fix or ſeven Years from 
the Sowing before tne Flowers blow, 
yet, if after the firſt Sowing there 1s 
every Year afreſh Parcel ſown, when 


the ſeven Years are expir'd, there 


will be conſtantly a Succeſſion of 
Roots to lower every Year ; which 
will reward the Expectation, and 
keep up the Spirit of raiſing: but 
it is the Length of Time at firſt, 


which deters moſt People from the 


Beginning of this Work. 


The manner of propagating theſe 
Flowers from Seeds is as follows: 
You ſhould be careful in the Choice 
of the Seed, without which there can 
be little Succeſs expected. The beſt 
Seed is that Which is ſaved from 
Breeders which have all the good 
Properties before related; for the 
Seeds of ſtriped Flowers ſeldom pro- 
duce any thing that is valuable. 

The beſt Method to obtain good 
Seeds is, to make Choice of a Parcel 
of ſuch breeding Tulip-roots as you 
would ſave Seeds from, and place 
them in a ſeparate Bed from the other 
Breeders, in a Part of the Garden 


where they may be fully expos'd to 


the San, obſerving to plant them at 
leaſt nine Inches deep; for if they 
are planted too ſhallow, their Stems 
are apt to decay before their Seed is 


perfected. 


Theſe Flowers ſhould always be 
expos'd to the Weather ; ſor if they 
are ſhaded with Mats, or any other 

403 Covering, 
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Covering, it will prevent their per- 

fecting the Seed. About the Mid- 

dle of 7u/y (a little ſooner or later, 

as the Summer is hotter or colder) 

the Seeds will be fit to gather; 

which may be known by the Drineſs 

of their Stalks, and the Opening of 
the Sced-veſſels ; at which time it 
may be cut off, and preſerved in the 
Pods until the Seaſon for ſowing it ; 
being careful to put it up in a dry 
Place, otherwiſe it will be ſubject to 
Wh mould, which will render it good 
wy for little. | 

Il Having ſav'd a Parcel of good 
Seed, about the Beginning of Septem- 
ber is the beſt Seaſon tor ſowing it; 
when there ſhould be provided a 
Parcel of ſhallow Seed-pans orBoxes, 
which ſhould have Holes in their 
Bottoms, to let the Moiſture paſs 
off: theſe muſt be fill'd with freſh 
fandy Earth, laying the Surface 
very even, upon Which the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown as regularly as poſſi- 
ble, that they may not lie upon each 
other: then there ſhould be ſome of 
the ſame light ſandy Earth ſifted 
over them, about half an Inch thick. 
Theſe Boxes or Pans ſhould be plac'd 
where they may have the morning 
Suntill Eleven of the Clock, in which 


October; at which time they ſhould 
be remov'd into a more open Situa- 
tion, where-they may enjoy the Be- 
nefit of the Sun all the Day, and be 
ſhelter'd from the North Winds, 
where they ſhould remain during 
the Winter- ſeaſon; but in the Spring, 
when the Plants are up, they ſhould 
be again remov'd to their firſt Situa- 
tion; and if the Seaſon ſhould be 
dry, they muſt be refreſh'd with Wa- 
ter, while the Plants remain green ; 
but as ſoon as their Tops begin to 
decay, there mult be no more given 
them, leſt it rot their tender Bulbs ; 


therefore the Boxes ſhould be placed 


Situation they may remain until 


T U 


in a ſhady Situation during the Sum. 
mer-ſeaſon ; butnot under the Drip 
of Tio.” | : 

Theſe Plants, at their firſt Ap. 
pearance, have very narrow graſſy 
Leaves, very like thoſe of Onions, 
and come up with bending Heads, 
in the ſame manner as they do; ſo 
that Perſons who are unacquainted 
with them, may pull them up inſtead 
ofGraſs, whilſt they are very young, 
before their Leaves are a little more 
expanded, which 1s rarely perform'd 
the firſt Year ; for they {ſeldom ap. 
pear before the Middle of March, 
and they commonly decay about 
the Latter-end of May, or the Begin- 
ning of June, according as the Sea- 
ſon is hotter or colder. . 

The Weeds and Moſs ſhould alſo 
be clear'd off from the Surface of 
the Earth in the Boxes, and a little 


freſh Earth ſifted over them ſoon af- 


ter their Leaves decay, which will 


be of great Service to the Roots, 


Theſe Boxes ſhould be conſtantly 
kept clear from Weeds ; which if 
Permitted to grow therein, when 
they are up, their Roots will be apt 
to draw theBulbs out of theGround, 
At Michaelmas they ſhould be freſh- 
earth'd again; and as the Winter 
comes on, they muſt be again re- 
mov'd into the Sun as before, and 
treated in the ſame manner, until 
their Leaves decay in the Spring ; 
when the Bulbs ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and planted in Beds of 
freſh ſandy Earth, which ſhould 
have Tiles laid under them, to pre- 


vent the Roots from ſhooting down- 


ward ; which they often do when 
there is nothing to ſtop them, and 
thereby they are deſtroy'd. The 


Earth of theſe Beds ſhould be about 
five Inches thick upon the Tiles, 
which will be ſufficient for nouriſh- 
ing theſe Roots while they are 
young. : 


The 
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The Diſtance which theſe young 
Bulbs ſhould be allow'd, need not 


be more than two Inches, nor ſhould 
they be planted above two Inches 


deep; but toward the End of Ocfo- 


ber, it will be proper to cover the 
Beds over with a little freſh Earth, 


about an Inch deep ; which will pre- 
ſerve the Roots from the Froſt, and 
prevent Moſs or Weeds from grow- 
ing over them. But if the Winter 
ſhould be very ſevere, it will be 
proper to cover the Beds either with 


Mats or Peas-haulm, to prevent the 


Froſt from entering the Ground; 
becauſe theſe Roots are much ten- 
derer while young, than they are af- 
ter they have acquir'd Strength. 

In the Spring the Surface of the 
Ground ſhould be gently ſtirr'd, to 
make it clean, before the Plants 


come up; and if the Spring ſhould 


prove dry, they muſt be frequently 
refreſh'd with Water, during the time 
of their Growth; but this muſt not 
be given to them in great Quanti- 
ties, leſt it rot their tender Bulbs; 


and when the Leaves are decay'd, 


the Weeds ſhould be taken off, and 
the Beds cover'd with freſh Earth; 
which ſhould alſo be repeated again 
in Autumn. | : 

In theſe Beds the Bulbs may re- 


maintwo Years; during which time 


= they muſt be conſtantly kept clear 


from Weeds, and in Spring andAy- 
tumn freſh earth'd, in the manner al- 
ready directed; after which the 
Bulbs muſt be taken up, and planted 
into freſh Beds, at four Inches aſun- 


der, and as many deep, where they 


may remain two Years more ; du- 
ring which time they ſhould have the 
lame Culture as before: and after 
that, the Bulbs being large enough 
iO blow, they ſhould be taken up, 


and planted in freſh Beds at the 


uſual Diſtance, and inthe ſame man- 
ner as old Roots; where when they 


Wo 
flower, ſuch of them as are worthy to 
be preſerv'd ſhould be mark'd with 
Sticks ; and at the Seaſon for take- 
ing up the Bulbs, they muſt be ſepa- 
rated from the others, in order to 
be planted as Breeders in different 
Beds ; but you ſhould by no means 
throw out the reſt, until they have 
flower'd two or three Years ; be- 
cauſe it is impoſlible to judge exactly 
of their Value in leſs time: for ma- 
ny which at firſt lowering appear 
beautiful, will afterwards degene- 
rate, ſo as to be of little Value; and 
others, which did not pleaſe at firſt, 
will many times improve ; ſo that 


they ſhould be preſerv'd until their 


Worth can be well judg'd of. 

In this Method many Sorts of 

new Breeders will be annually rais'd, 
from which there will always be 
fine Flowers broken ; which, being 
the Produce of a Perſon's own Sow- 
ing, will be greatly valued, becauſe 
they are not in other Hands, which 
is what enhances the Price of all 
Flowers ; and it has been intirely 
owing to this Method of raifing 
new Flowers, that the Dutch have 
been ſo famous; amongſt whom the 
Paſſion ſor fine Tulips did ſome 
time reign ſo violently, that many 
of the Floriſts near Haerlem have of- 
ten given an hundred Ducats for 
one ſingle Root; which Extrava- 
gance was the Occaſion of an Order 
being made by the States, to limit 
the utmoſt Price that ſhoald be after- 
ward given for any Tulip-root,were 
it ever ſo fine. 
Having thus given an Account of 
the Method of raiſing theſe Flowers 
from Seeds, I ſhall now proceed to 
the Management of theſe Roots 
which are termed Breeders, ſo as to 
have ſome of them every Year break 
out into fine Stripes. 

There are ſome who pretend to 
have a Sgcrct how to make any Sort 

4 V4 of 
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Of Breeders break into Stripes when- 


Ever they pleaſe ; but this, I dare ſay, 


is without Foundation: for from 


many Experiments which I have 


made in this Kind, I never could 
find any Certainty of this Matter: 
all that can be done by Art, is, to 
ſhift the Roots every Vear into freſn 
Earth, and a different Situation, by 
Which Method I have had very gcod 
. > 
The Earth of theſe Beds ſhould be 
every Year different; for although 
it is generally agreed, that lean hun- 
gry treſh Earth doth haſten their 
breaking, and cauſe their Stripes to 
be the finer, and more beautiful; 
yet, if they are every Year planted 
in the ſame Sort of Soil, it will not 
have {o much Effect on them, as if 
they were one Year planted in one 
Sort of Farth, and the next Year in 
a very different one, as I have ſeve- 
ral times experienc'd. 

The beſt Compoſt for theſe Roots 
is a third Part of freſh Earth from a 
good Paſture, which ſhould have the 
Sward rotted with it; a third Part of 
Sea-ſand, and the other Part ſifted 
Eme-rubbijſh : theſe ſhould be all 
mix'd together fix or eight Months 
at leaſt before it is us'd, and ſnould 
be frequently turned, in order to 
mix the Parts weil together. With 
this Mixture the Beds ſhould be 
made about two Feet deep, after 
the following manner : After the old 
Farth is taken from out of the ed 
to the Depth intended, then ſome of 
the ireſa Earth ſhould be put in 
about eighteen Inches thick : this 


"4; er 87 * ' 1 1114 3 . 
fHLOUd De level d exact, and then 


zuerwiſe: at ſix Inches Diſtance, 
eatre of each Crois, 

ſkou!d be piac'd the Tulip-roots, in 
an upright Poſition; and after tav- 
ee ee 5 
ing ſiniſt'd the Bed in this manner, tie 


3 


Earth muſt be fill'd in, ſo as to raiſe 
the Bed ſix or eight Inches higher; 
obſerving, in doing this, not to diſ. 
place any of the Roots, and alſo to 
lay the Top of the Beds a little 
rounding, to throw off the Water. 
There are many Perſons who are 
ſo careleſs in planting their Tulip. 
roots, as only to dig and level the 
Beds well, and then with a blunt 
Dibble to make Holes, into which 
they put the Roots, and then fill up 
the Holes with a Rake: but this is 
by no means a good Method; for 
the Dibble, in making the Holes, 
pre es theEarth cloſely on each Side, 
and at the Bottom, whereby the 
Moiſture is often detain'd fo long 
abou: the Roots as to rot them; be- 
ſides, the Earth being hard at the 
Bottom of the Bulbs, they can't {6 
eaſily emit their Fibres; which muſt 
certainly prejudice the Roots. 
Theſe Beds ſhould be ſunk, more 
or leſs, below the Surface, according 
to the Moiſtare or Drineſs of the 
Soil; for the Roots ſhould be ſo ele- 
vated as never to have the Water 
ſtand near them long, woich is very 
apt to rot them: ſo that where the 
Soil is very wet, it will be proper to 
lay ſome Lime-rubbiſh under the 
Earth, in order to drain off the Wet, 


and the Beds ſhould be intirely rais'd 


above the Level of the Ground ; but 
to prevent their falling down into 
the Walks, after Froſt, or hard Rains, 
it will be proper to raiſe the Paths 
between them, either with Sea- coal 
Aſzes or Rubbiſh, eight or ten Inch- 
es, which will ſupport the Earth of 
the Beds ; and theſe Paths may ſlope 


at each End from the Middle, which 


will cauſe the Water to run off as it 
falls. But where the Soil is dry, 
the Beds may be ſunk eighteen or 
twenty Inches below the Surſace; 
for in ſuch Places the Beds need 2. 
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be more than four Inches above the 
Surface, which will be Allowance 
enough for their ſettling. 

During the Winter- ſeaſon there 
will be no farther Care requir'd : the 
Roots, being planted thus deep, will 
be in no Danger of ſuffering by or- 
dinary Froſts in Winter; but if it 
ſhould prove very ſevere, ſome rot- 
ten Tan or Peas-baulm may be laid 
over the Beds, to keep out the Froſt; 
but in the Spring, when their Leaves 
begin to appear above-ground, the 


- - Farth upon the Surface of the Beds 


ſhould be ſtirr'd to clear it from 
Weeds, Moſs, &c. and when the 
Flower-buds begin to come up, they 
{hould be guarded from Froſt, other- 
wiſe they are very ſubject to blight 
and decay ſoon after they appear; 
but they need only be cover'd in ſuch 
Nights when there is an Appearance 
of Froſt ; for at all other times they 
ſhould have as much open Air as 
poſſible, without which they will 
draw up weak, and produce very 
ſmall Flowers. | 
When theſe Breeders are in Flow- 
er, you ſhould carefully examine 
them, to ſee if any of them have 
broken into beautiful Stripes ; which 
if you obſerve, there ſhould be a 
Stick put into the Ground, by every 
iuch Root, to mark them, that they 
may be ſeparated from the Breeders, 
to plant amongſt the ſtriped Flow- 
ers the following Year : but you 
ſhould carefully obſerve, whether 
they have thrown off their former 
Colour intirely ; as alſo when they 
decay, to ſee if they continue beauti- 


tu! to the laſt, and not appear {mear- 


ed over with the original Colour; in 


both which Caſes they are very ſub- 
Ject to go back to their old Colour 


the next Year. But if their Stripes 


are diſtinct and clear to the Bottom, 


and. cont inue ſo to the laſt which is 
What the Fioriſts call dyeing well), 


. + W 
there is no great Danger of their re- 
tnrning back again, as hath been b 


ſome confidently reported : forif one 


of theſe Flowers is quite broken (as 
it is term'd), it will never loſe its 

Stripes; tho' ſometimes they will 
blow much fairer than at others, and 


the Off. ſets will be oſten more beau- 


tiful than the old Roots. 

There is nothing more to be ob- 
ſerv'd in the Culture of ſtriped Flow- 
ers, than what has been directed for 
Breeders, excepting that theſe ſnould 
be arch'd over with tall Hoops and 
Rails, that they may be ſhaded from 
the Sun in the Day-time, and pro- 
tected from ſtrong Winds, hard 
Rains, and froſty Mornings; other- 
wiſe the Flowers will continue but 


. a ſhort time in Beauty; but where 


theſe Inſtructions are duly follow- 
ed, they may be preſerv'd in Flower 
a full Month, which is as long as 
moſt other Flowers continue. 

After the Flowers are faded, their 
Heads ſhould be broken off, to pre- 
vent their ſeeding: for if this is not 
obſerv'd, they will not flower near ſo 
well the following Vear; and this 
will cauſe their Stems to deca 
ſooner than otherwiſe they would 
do; ſo that their Roots may be taken 
up early in June; for they ſhould 
not remain in the Ground long after 
their Leaves are decay'd. In take- 
ing theſe Roots out of the Ground, 
you mult be very careful not to 
bruiſe or cut them, which will en- 
danger their rotting ; and, if poſſi- 
ble, it ſhould be done a Day or two 
after Rain. Theſe Roots muſt be 
clear'd from their old Covers, and 
all Sorts of Filth, and ſpread upon 
Mats in a ſhady Place to dry; after 
which they ſhould be put up in a dry 
Place, where Vermin can't get to 
them, obferving to keep every Sort 
ſeparated ; but they ſhould not be 
kept too clole from the Air, ror ſuf- 

ter'd 
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fer'd to lie in Heaps together, leſt 
they ſhould grow mouldy ; after 
which they commonly rot when they 
are planted again. 

The Off-ſets of theſe Roots, which 
are not large enough to produce 
Flowers the ſucceeding Year, ſhould 
be alſo put by themſelves, keeping 


teach Sort diftin&t : theſe ſhould be 


planted about a Month earlier in Au- 
tumn than the blowing Roots, in 
particular Beds in the Flower-nurſe- 


xy, where they may not be expoſed 


to public View: but the Earth of 
the Beds ſhould be prepared for 
them in the ſame manner as for lar- 
ger Roots; tho' theſe muſt not be 
Planted above five Inches deep, and 
may be plac'd much nearer together 
than thoſe which are to flower ; and 
in one Year moſt of them will be- 
come ſtrong enough to flower, when 
they may be remov'd into the Flow- 
er-garden, and plac'd in the Beds 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame Kinds. 


'TULIPIFE RA, The Tulip- 


tree. | 
The Characters are; 
The Flower conſiſis of ſeveral 


| Teawes, which expand in ſuch a man- 


ner, as (by ſome thought) to reſemble 
a Tulip : the Pointal riſes in the Cen- 
tre of the Flower, ſurrounded by a 
great Number of Chives ; and after- 
avard becomes a ſquamous Fruit, or 
Cone, growing ered : to theſe Marks 
may be added, The Leaves, for the 
moſt part, being angular, the Upper- 


pert is hollow'd as if cut off a 


Iciſſars, terminating in tawo Points. 

We have but one Sort of this 
Tree; viz. | 

TVULIPIFERA arbor Virginiana. H. 
L. The Virginian Tulip-tree. 

This Tree is very common in 
America, where it grows to a great 
Magnitude; but in Esgland there 
are at preſent very few of them 
which have arriv'd to any conſidera- 


1 U 


ble Stature. This Tree was former- 


ly kept in Pots and Tubs, and houſ- 
ed in Winter with great Care; in 


which Management the Plants made 


but poor Progreſs, nor would ever 
have produced Flowers. But about 
ſixty Vears ago there was one of 


theſe Trees planted out in a Wilder. 


neſs in the Gardens of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Peterborough at 
Parſons-Green, near Fulham ; which 
ſoon convinc'd the Curious of their 
Miſtake in the Culture of this Tree, 
by the great Progreſs it made ; and 


in a few Years after it produced 
Flowers. This Tree is yet ſtanding, 
and annuallyproduces a great Quan- 


tity of Flowers; tho' ſome of the 


Branches begin to decay, which per. 


haps may have been occaſion'd by 
its being too cloſely ſurrounded with 


other Trees; whoſe Roots are fo 


much entangled with thoſe of this 
Tree, that they draw the Nouriſh- 
ment of the Ground fromit. In 
ſome Years this 'Tree produces 
Cones; but they have not ever been 


perfected, ſo as to contain good 


Seeds. | | 

There are ſome other Trees of 
this kind which have producedFlow- 
ers ſeveral Years ; tho' there are 
not many of them very large; the 
biggeſt I have ſeen (excepting that 
at Parſons-green) is not more than 
35 or 40 Feet high; whereas Lord 
Peterborongh's is upwards of 60 Feet 
high, and is proportionably large in 
the Trunk ; but this has a naked 
Body near forty Feet high, all the 
Branches growing near the Top of 
the Tree; which might be occaſion- 
ed by being ſo cloſely ſurrounded 
with other Trees; for J have obſerv- 
ed, where-ever they have a more 


open Situation, they are ſubject to 
extend their Branches, and do not 


aſpire upward very much ; tho' 
they generally have one upright 
- 0 a Shoot 
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Shoot in the Middle, much after the 


Nature of the Plane- tree, whoſe 
manner of Growth is very like that 


of this Tree. 


The Flowers which theſe Trees 
produce, are by no means like thoſe 
of the Tulip; tho' many Perſons 
have been ſo incurious as to imagine 


them ſo, eſpecially the Inhabitants 


of America, who firſt gave the Name 
of Julip- tree unto this Plant; by 
which Name it has been ſince call'd 


by the Inhabitants of Europe, who 
received it from them with the 


Plants, many Years ſince; but I 
have not heard, that any of theſe 
Trees have flower'd in any Part of 
Europe, except in England. | 
Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural Hi- 
Hory of Carolina, &c. ſays, There 
are ſome of theſe Trees in America, 
which are thirty Feet in Circum- 
ference; that the Boughs are very 
unequal and irregular, making ſeve- 
ral Bends or Elbows, which render 
the Trees diſtinguiſhable at a great 
Diſtance, even when they have no 
Leaves upon them. They are found 
in moſt Parts of the Northern Con- 
tinent of America, from the Cape of 
Florida to New-England, where the 
Timber is of great Uſe. | 
This Tree may be propagated 
from Seeds, which are often brought 
from America in the Cones : theſe 
ſhould be taken out in the Spring, 
and ſown in Pots or Boxes fill'd with 
freſh light Earth, and plac'd upon a 
moderate Hot-bed, which ſhould be 
cover'd only with Mats, and not 
have Glaſſes over them, becauſe the 
Glafſes will rauſe the Earth to dry 
too faſt, and thereby ſpoil the Seeds. 
Theſe Pots ſhould be frequently 
refreſh'd with Water ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
plac'd in a ſhady Situation during 


the Summer ſeaſon ; but in Winter 


TU 
they muſt be put- into a Frame, 
where they may enjoy the open Air 
in mild Weather, but muſt be ſhel- 


ter'd from Froſt. 


In the following Spring the Plants 
ſhould be taken up, and each plant- 
ed in a ſeparate ſmall Por fill'd with 
freſh light Earth; and if theſe Pots 
are plung'd into a moderate Hot- 
bed, under Mats, it will promote 
their Rooting. In Summer theſe 
Plants muſt be remov'd into the 


Shade, and in Winter into a Frame, 


as before: after this manner they 
may be treated three of four Years, 
until they have acquir'd Strength ; 
when they may be turn'd out of the 
Pots in the Spring, and planted 
where they are to remain, which 
ſhould always be near the Shelter of 
other Trees ; where they will grow 
much better than in an open Situa- 
tion, provided they are not too much 
crouded or overhung by large Trees. 
There are ſome People who pro- 
pagate this Tree by Layers; but they 
are commonly two or three Vears 
before they take Root, and ſeldom 
make ſuch ſtrait Trees as thoſe rais'd 
from Seeds; though indeed they 
wi:l produce Flowers ſooner, as is 
always the Caſe with tinted Plants. 
This Tree ſhould be planted on a 
light loamy Soil, not too dry; on 
which it will thrive much better 
than upon a ſtrong Clay, or a dry 
gravelly Ground ; for in America 


they are chiefly found upon a moiſt 


light Soil, where they will grow to 
a prodigious Size: tho? it will not 
be proper to plant theſe Trees in a 
Soil which 1s too moiſt, in England; 
becauſe it might endanger the rotting 
of the Fibres of the Roots, by the 
Moiſture continuing too long about 
them ; eſpecially if the Bottom be a 


Clay, or a ſtrong Loam, which wall 
detain the Wet. 


TURKS 


E 


- TURKS CAP. Viae Lilium flore 
re fexo. 

 TURKY-WHEAT. Jide Mays. 
 FURNEP. Vide Rapa. 

TURNERA. 

The Characters are; | 
It hath a funnel-ſhap'd flower, con- 
Hing of five Leaves, which are 
faſtened to the Calyx, which is mono- 
getalous, and divided into five Parts 
at the Jap: under the Flower-cup there 
are two Leaves, which join at the 
Bottom, and ſurround the Cup : from 
the Centre of the Fleawer- cup ariſes the 
Pointal, which is divided into three 
Parts to the Bottom, and ſ'rround:d 
zy five Stamina: this Pointal after- 
evard becomes an almoſt: ſpherical 
Fruit, which is divided into three 
Parts, and filled with roundiſb Seeds, 
evhich are faften'd to the Placenta by 
fender 1 hreads. 

The Species are; | 

1. TURNERA fruteſcens ulmifolia, 
Plum. Now. Gen. 5. Shrubby Tur- 
nera, with an Elm-leaf. 

2. TURNERA fruteſcens, lycopi fo- 
Fo, Shrubby Turnera, with a Wa- 
ter-horehound-leaf. 

Theſe Plants are both of them 
Natives of the warm Parts of A:cr:- 
ca. The firſt Species was found by 
Father Plumicr in Martinico, who 
gave it the Name of Turnera, from 
Dr. Turner, a famous Engliſb Phyſi- 
cian, who lived in Queen EZ/;zabeth's 
Reign, and wrote an Herbal, in 
which he has chiefly figur'd and de- 
ſcrib'd the uſeful Plants. 

The other Species was diſcover'd 
by Sir Hans Sloane, who has fgurd 
it in his Natural Hifery of Jamaica, 
under the following Name; Cifas 
urlicæ feli, fore lutte, vaſcuiis tri- 
gonis. Bat both theſe Sorts were 

obſerv'd by my late Friend Dr. VII- 
liam Hououn, in ſeveral Parts of 


America. Tneſe grow to the IIeighit 


T VU 


of five or fix Feet, and may be train. 
ed into regular Shrubs : they both 
produce yellow Flowers, which come 
out at the Footſtalks of the Leaves, 
and are continued for at leaſt nine 
Montas, which renders them worthy 
of a Place in the Stove. _ 
They may eaſily be propagated, 
by ſowing their Seeds on an Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, 
they muſt be tranſplanted into ſmall 
Pots, and plung'd into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they hare 
taken Root ; after which time they 
muſt be treated as hath been di- 
rected for the Guava's ; to which 
the Reader is deſir'd to turn, to 
avoid Repetition. The Seeds of theſe 
Plants will often fall into the Pots 
which are placed near them in the 


Stove; which will grow, and ſoon 


furniſh Plants enough, after a Perſon 
is once poſſeſs'd of them. Theſe 
Plants are too tender to live in the 
open Air in England: ſo they mutt 
be plac'd in the Bark-bed in the 
Stove; where, during the Winter- 
ſeaſon, they muſt be kept warm, and 
frequently water'd ; but in the Sum- 
mer-ſeaſon they muſt have a great 
Share of Air, otherwiſe they will 
draw up tender, and not produce 
many Flowers. 

When the Plants are grown pretty 
large, they may be treated more 
hardily, by placing them in the diy 
Stove ; where, if they are kept ina 
moderate Degree of Heat, they will 
thrive and flower very well. Thoſe 
who would ſave the Seeds of the!? 
Plants, muſt watch them carefully; 
becauſe, when they are ripe, they 
ſoon ſcatter, if they are not gathet- 
ed. 

TCERNSOLE. Piae Ieliotropi. 
um. 

TUR. 
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the Spring. 


| TU. 
TURRITIS, Tower-muſtard. 
The Characters are; 
The Flower conſiſis of four Leaves, 


ab hich expand in form of a Croſs ; out 


of whoſe Empalement riſes the Poin- 
tal, which afterward becomes a long 
ſmoath Pod, aohich grews for the moſt 
part upriy ht, and opens into twvo Parts, 
in each of which are contain d many 
moth Seeds. ; ; 
The Species are; 

1. TuRRITIS vu gatior. "Fo: 
Common Tower-muſtard. 

2. TurrITis folrrs inferioribus ci- 
ehoraceis, ceteris perfoliata. Tourn. 
Tower muſtard with its Under-leaves 
like thoſe of Cichory, and its Upper- 
leaves like Thorough-wax. 


3. TurRIT1S muralis minor. Pet. 


H. B. Wall- creſs, or Tower-mu- 
ſtard, with Daity-leaves. 
4. TesRITIS J-acoii folio. Tourn. 
Tower muſtard with a Stock-giil- 
flower leaf. | 
3. TuxRITIS anrua verna, fore 


ö purpuraſcente. In ſt. N. H. Spring an- 


nual Tower-muttard, with a purple 
Flower. | 


The four Sorts firſt - mention'd. 


have but little Beauty; ſo are ſel- 
dom preſerv'd but in Gardens of Bo- 
tany, for Variety ; but the fiith Sort 
makes a pretty Appearance early in 
This ſeldom grows 
more than four Inches high, pro- 
ducing purple Fiowers at the Top, 


ſhap'd like thoſe of the Heſperis. If 


the Seeds of this Plant are fown in 


Autumn, or are permitted to ſcatter 


when they are ripe, the Plants will 


abide the Winter, and flower very 


early in the Spring. But as the 
Flowers are not very large, the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Patches, in the 
Borders of the Flower- garden, in the 


lame manner as the Dwarf Lychnis, 


Candy-taft, Venus Looking-glaſs, 


c. that chere may be ſeveral Plants 


TV 


in each; whereby they will make a 
a better Appearance than when they 
are diſpers'd, 

The other Sorts may be all culti- 
vated by ſowing their Seeds upon a 
Bed of light dry Earth in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain for good, obſerv- 
ing to water them until they have 
taken Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to clear 
them from Weeds; and the ſecond 
Vear they will produce Seeds, after 
which the Plants never continue. 

T USSILAGO, Colts-foot. 

The Characters are 

It hath a radiated Flower, evhaſe 
Dije conftjts of many Florets ; but the 
Crown is compos d of many Hilf He- 
rets : the Embyryaes are included in a 
mull iſid Flowtr-cup ; which are af- 
terwnrd turn'd to downy Seeds fix'd 
in a Bed: io which Notes may be add- 
ed, The Flowers appearing before the 
Leaves in Spring. | 

The Species are; 

1. TusstLAGO vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Common Colts- foot. 

2. TussILAGO Alpina rotundifolia 
glabra. C. B. P. Round-leav'd 
{mooth Colts- foot of the Alps. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is very 
common in watery Places in almoſt 
every Part of England, and is rarely 
kept in Gardens; for the Roots 
creep under ground, and increaſe ſo 
faſt, that in a ſhort time they will 
ſpread over a large Spot of Ground. 

The ſecond Sort grows wild upon 
the Alps, from whence it has been 
traniplanted into ſome curious Bo- 
tanic Gardens for the ſake of Varie- 
ty : the Flowers cf this are purple, 
and thoſe of the common Sort are 
yellow. 


A. 


V A 


V A. 
ACCARIA. Vide Lychnis. 


Whortleberry, or Cranberry. 

The Characters are; N 
The Flower is of one Leaf, and 
Shaped like a Pitcher, having a ſmall 
permanent Empalement : the Germen 
ariſes from the Bottom of the Empale- 
ment, attended by eight Stamina, each 
ſuſtaining @ forked Summit: the Ger- 
men afterward becomes a ſoft globu- 
lar umbilicated Berry, having four 
Cells incloſing ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; | 

1. V accIN1UM caule angulato, fo- 
tits ſerratis annuis. Lin. Flor. Com- 
mon Black-whorts, or Bilberries. 
2. Vaccixnivm is perennanti- 
bus, obverſe owatis. Lin. Flor. Ever- 
green Red-whorts, or Whortleberries. 
3. V acciniuM ramis filiformibus 
repentibus, foliis ovatis perennantibus. 
Lin. Flor, Cranberries, or Bog- 
whorts. | 

The firſt Sort grows very common 
upon large wild Heaths, in many 
Parts of England; but is never cul- 
tivated in Gardens, it being with 
great Difficulty tranſplanted ; nor 
will it thrive when it is remov'd thi- 
ther: for from many Trials which 
I have made, by taking up the Plants 
at different Seaſons, and planting 


ſucceed ſo as to preſerve the Plants 
above two Years, and thoſe never 
produc'd any Fruit; ſo that it is not 
worth the Trouble of cultivating. 
The Fruit of this Sort is gather'd 
by the poor Inhabitants of chote 


VACCINIUM, The Bilberry, 


them into Gardens, I could never 
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Villages which are fituated in the 
Neighbourhood of their Growth, 
and carried to the Market-towns. 
Theſe are by ſome eaten with Cream 
or Milk; they are alſo put into 
Tarts, and much eſteem'd by the 
People in the North; but they are 
ſeldom brought to London. The 
Shrub on which theſe grow, riſes 
about two Feet high, having many 
Stems ; which are garniſh'd with ob- 
long Leaves, ſhap'd like thoſe of the 
Box tree, but ſomewhat longer; and 
are a little ſawed on their Edges. 
The Flowers are of a greeniſh Co- 
lour, ſhap'd like thoſe of the Arbu- 
tus, or Strawberry-tree, of a green- 
iſh - white Colour, changing to a 
dark-red toward the Top. The 
Fruit are about the Size of large 
Juniper-berries, and of a deep-pur- 
ple Colour; having a Flue upon 
them when they are untouch'd, like 
the blue Plums; which rub off with 
handling, 7 | 
The ſecond Sort is of much hum- 
bler Growth, ſeldom rifing above fix 
or eight Inches high. The Leaves 
of this Sort are ſo like that of the 
Dwarf-box, as that, at a Diſtance, 
the Plants are often taken for it by 
Perſons of Skill. This is an ever- 


green Shrub, which grows upon 


moory Ground in ſeveral Parts of 
the North ; but it is full as difficult 


to tranſplant into Gardens, as the 


other Sort ; though I have been al- 
ſur'd by Perſons of Credit, that they 
have ſeen this Sort planted to make 
Edgings to the Borders of the Gar- 
dens in Norway and Sweden ; where 
the Plants may grow much better 
from the Cold of thoſe Climates, 
than they will do in England; for 


this is a Native of very cold Coun- 


tries. J have ſeveral times receiv'd 
Plants of this Sort from Greenland, 
by the Whale-Ships. The Berries 


©: this Sort are red, and have a more 


agree- 
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»grecable acid Flavour than thoſe of 


the firſt Sort. This Fruit is fre- 


quently us'd for Tarts in ſeveral of 
the Northern Counties, where the 
Plants grow wild upon the Moors. 

The third Sort produces Jong 
lender Branches, not bigger than 
Thread, which trail upon the moſſy 
Bogs ; ſo are often hid by the Mos. 
' Theſe Branches are thinly garniſh'd 
with ſmall Leaves, about the Size 
and Shape of thoſe of Thyme ; have- 
ing their upper Surface of a ſhining- 
green Colour, but are white under- 
neath. The Flowers are generally 
produc'd toward the Extremity of 
the Shoots, which are in Shape like 
thoſe of the former Sorts ; but are 
| ſmaller, and of a red Colour. Theſe 
grow upon long ſlender Footſtalks, 
and are ſucceeded by round red ſpot- 
ted Berries, of a ſharp acid Flavour; 
which are much eſteem'd by the In- 
habitants of the Places near the Bogs 
where they grow. Some uſe them 
for 'Tarts, and others eat them with 
Milk or Cream. „ 

This Sort is a Native of Bogs; 
therefore cannot by any Art be pro- 


pagated upon dry Land: but where 


there are natural Bogs, the Plants 
may be taken up carefully, preſerv- 
ing ſome of the Soil to their Roots, 
and tranſplanted into the Bogs in the 
Autumn : and if they are once fix'd 
in the Place, they will ſpread, and 
propagate themſelves in great Plen- 
ty, and require no farther Care. 
The two Sorts firſt-mention'd alſo 
Propagate very faſt by their creeping 
Roots ; ſo that when they are fixed 
in a proper Soil, they will ſoon over- 
ſpread the Ground; as the Heaths 
upon which they naturally grow, are 
generally cover'd with the Plants. 
The firſt Sort grows with the Heath, 
their Roots intermixing together, and 
frequently is found upon ſandy 
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Heaths in divers Parts of England ; 
but the ſecond Sort grows only upon 
mooriſh Land, where, by its creep- 
ing Roots, the Ground 1s ſoon co- 
ver'd with the Plants. 

There are ſeveral other Species of 
this Genus, ſome of which are Na- 
tives of Spain and Portugal, others 
of Germany and Hungary, and ſome 
of the Northern Parts of America, 
from whence thoſe large Fruit are 
brought to England, which are us'd 


by the Paſtry-cooks of Londen, du- 


ring the Winter-ſeaſon, for Tarts : 
but as all theſe Sorts naturally grow 
upon Swamps and Bogs, they are 
not eaſy to tranſplant into Gardens, 


ſo as to thrive, or produce Fruit; 


therefore there can be little Hopes of 
having thoſe Sorts in England. 
VALERIANA, Valerian. 
The Characters are; 
The Leaves grow by Pairs, oppoſite 


upon the Stall: the Fleauer conſiſis of 


one Leaf, is tubuloſe, and divided into 
five Segments at the Top: theſe Flow- 
ers are, for the moſt part, collected 


into a ſort of Umbel upon the Top of 


the Stalks ; and are ſucceeded by oblong 
flat Seeds, which are wing'd with 
a foft Down. 
The Species are; 
I. VALERIANA Hortenfis, Phu olu- 
ſatri folio Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Great 
Garden Valerian, or Phu. | 


2. VALERIANA ſyfveſiris magna 


| aquatica. J. B. Great wild Water 


Valerian. 

3. VaLERIANA major hlweſtris 
montana. C. B. P. Great wild Moun- 
tain Valerain. 

4. VALERIANApaluſtris minor, C. 
B. P. Small Marſh Valerian. 

5. VALERIANA rubra. C. B. P. 
Red Garden Valerian. 

6. VALERIANA rubra anguſtifo- 
lia. C. B. P. Narrow: leav'd red 
Garden Valerian. 


7. V a- 
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7. VALERIANA marina latifolia 
major alba. Mor. Umb. Great broad- 
leav'd white Sea Valerian. 

8. VaLERIANA Alpina, foliis in- 
tegris, radice repente, inodara. Rail 
Hiſt. Alpine Valerian, with undi- 
vided Leaves; and a creeping Root, 
without Smell. | 

9. VaLeRIana Alpina prima. C. 
B. P. The firſt Alpine Valerian of 
Caſpar Bauhin. WEE om. 

10. VATLERIANA Alpina altera. 
C. B. P. Another Alpine Valerian 
of Caſpar Baubin. | 

11. VaLERIANA Alpina, ſcrophu- 
larie folio. C. B. P. Alpine Valerian, 
with a Figwort-leaf. 5 

12. VALERIANA montana, ſubro- 
tundo folio. C. B. P. Mountain Va- 
lerian, with a roundiſh Leaf. 

13. VAaLERIANA Alpina, nardo 


Celtice fimilis. C. B. P. Alpine 


Valerian, reſembling the Celtic 
Spikenard. | 

14. VALERIANA Cretica, filifen- 
dulæ radice. Int. R H. Candy Va- 
lerian, with a Dropwort- root. 

ic VaLErlana Celtica. Inf. R. 
H. Celtic Valerian, or Spikenard. 

16. VALERIANA arina anguſii- 
alia, five minor alba. Mor, Hiſt. 
Narrow-leav'd or ſmaller white Sea 
Valerian. a 

17. VALERIAaNA Alpina minor. 
C. B. P. Smaller Alpine Valerian. 

18. VALENIANA fubercſa Immpe- 
rati. Tourn, Cor. Taberole rooted 
Valerian of Jmperatus. | 

19. VALERIANHA Orientalis angu- 
fiifolia, Foribus & radice valerianæ 
Borten ſis. Journ. Cor. Narrow-leav'd 
Eaſtern Valerian, with the Flowers 
and Root of the Garden Valerian. 

20. VALERIANA Orientalis, alli. 
arri Fo io, fore alyo, Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Valerian, with a Sawwce- 
alone-leaf, and a white Flower. 

21. VALERIANA Orientalis, ſiſym- 


brii Matthicl: folio, Tourn, Cor, Kaſt- 


C. B. P. Valerian with Leaves 


EY 


ern Valerian, with a Water. ereſo- 


leaf. 

22. VALERIANA Orientalis mini. 
ma, fore leucophæo. Journ. Cor. 
The leaſt Eaſtern Valerian, with a 
whitiſh Flower. | 

23. VALERIANA maxima Pyrenai. 
ca, cacaliæ folio. D. Fagon, Inſt. R. 
H. The greateſt Fyrencan Valerian, 
with a ſtrange Coltsfoot- leaf. 

24. VALERITaNa Voltis calcitrapæ. 


like thoſe of the Star-thiſtle. 
25. VALERIANA Luſitanica annun 
latifolia laciniata. Inſt. R. H. Broad 
jagged- leav'd annual Valerian of Por. 
tugal. bo 
26. VaLERIANA humilis America: 
na, folio rotundo ſubtus argente, 
Plum, Dwarf American Valerian, 
with a round Leaf, white under- 
neath. DE 
The firſt of theſe Sorts is propa- 
gated in England for medicinal Uſe; 
and 1s call'd in the Shops by the 
Name of Pha, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Mountain Valerian, which 1 
preferr'd to all the other Sorts by the 
modern Phyſicians ; tho' the Rootz 
of this firſt are ſtill continu'd in ſome 
of the capital Medicines. 
Tais Plant is propagated by part. 
ing of its Roots, either in the 
Spring or Autumn, which ſhould 
be planted in Beds of freſh dry 
Earth, about eight or ten Inches 
aſunder ; for they commonly ſpread 
and multiply very faſt : if the Sez- 
ſon be dry, vou mult water the Plants 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they will require no farther 
Care, but to keey them clean from 
Weeds; and in Autumn, when their 
Leaves are decay'd, the Roots ſhould 
be taken up, and dry'd for Uſe. 
The ſecond Sort is very common 
in moiſt Places, and by the Sides of 
Rivers and Ditches, in moſt Parts ot 
Ergland ; but is rarely cultivated in 


Gardens. 
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Gardens. The Roots of this Kind, 
being ſo common near London, are 


generally ſold in the Markets inſtead 


of the third Sort, which is what 
ſhould always be uſed, as being by 
far the ſtrongeſt, and moſt valu- 
able. = 9 OR 

The third Sort is generally found 


upon dry chalky Soils, in ſhady Pla- 
ces, in divers Parts of Exgland; the 
Roots of which are much preferable 


to thoſe of the ſame Kind which are 
cultivated in Gardens ; as are all the 
Sorts of aromatic Plants, when ga- 
ther'd from their native Places of 


Growth. 


This Plant may be propagated by 
parting the Roots either in Spring or 
Autumn, as was directed for the firſt 
Sort; but you ſhould always obſerve 
to plant them upon a dry freſh 
undung'd Soil; in which, tho' the 
Roots will not make near ſo great 
Progreſs, as in a rich moiſt Soil; yet 
they will be much preferable to them 


for Uſe. Theſe Roots ſhould alſo 


be taken up, when the Leaves de- 
cay in Autumn, and preſerv'd dry 
until uſed. | | 

The fourth Sort is very common 
in moiſt Soils, in divers Parts of 
England; but is ſeldom propagated 
in Gardens, This is plac'd among 
the officinal Simples, in the College 
Diſpenſatory; though it is rarely uſed 
in Medicine, It may be propagated 
in a moiſt Soil, by parting the Roots 
as the former. This Sort is Male 
and Female in different Plants. 

The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts 
are propagated in Gardens for the 
Beauty of their Flowers; but they 
are only proper for large Gardens, 
being very apt to grow too large for 
ſmall Places. Theſe may be propa- 
gated by parting their Roots, in the 
manner before directed, or from 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, up- 


Vol. III. 
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on a Bed of freſh light Earth; and 


in the Spring, when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould either be tranſ- 
planted into Nurſery- beds, or the 
Borders where they are to remain 
for good. 

Some of theſe Plarts will flower 
the firſt Seaſon; but the ſecond Vear 
they will all flower very ſtrong. 
They commonly grow about three 
Feet high; and when the Roots are 
ſtrong, they will continue flowering 
moſt Part of the Summer, which 
renders them worthy of a Place in 
large Borders, and alſo in Avenues, 
and other abject Parts of the Gar- 
den, they being very hardy, and 
will grow in almoſt any Soil or Si- 
tuation; but their Roots will abide 
longeſt in a dry barren Soil; for in 
rich moiſt Places they ſeldom have a 
Continuance for a longer time than 
two Vears. -4 e567 

The Seeds of theſe Kinds will of- 
ten get into the Joints of old Walls, 
where they will grow and abide 
many Years, without any Care or 
Culture, and produce Fiowers moſt 
Part of the Summer ; and in ſuch a 
Situation they will endure all Wea- 
thers, without the leaſt Injury: theſe 
Plants are never ufed in Medicine. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and ſeventeenth Sorts grow on the 
Alps; from whence they have been 
procured by ſome curious Botaniſts, 
and are preſerved in their Gardens 
for Variety : theſe areabiding Plants, 
which may be propagated by part- 
ing of their Roots. The beſt time 
to remove theſe Plants, and part 
their Roots, is ſoon after Michacl- 
mas, when their Leaves decay, that 
they may have good Rooting in the 
Ground before the dry Weather 
comes on in- the Spring ; otherwiſe 
they will not flower itrong the fol- 
lowing Summer. All theſe Sorts 
ſhould be plauted on a ſtrong loamy 
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Soil, and in a ſhady Situation; where 
they will thrive much better than in 
a light Earth, and an open Situa- 
tion; in which they will not live, 
unleſs they are duly watered in dry 
Weather. . 
The twelfth Sort has been found 
en the Mountains in the North of 
England; but is very common in 


ſeveral Parts of Germany, as alſo on 


the Alps, and Pyrenean Mountains. 


The fourteenth Sort grows in ſe- 


veral Iflands of the Archipelago, and 
alſo in Liguria: it is chiefly found 
on Hills and Mountains which are 
moiſt. 'The Roots of this Sort are 
as large as ſmall Walnuts, which 
hang from Dugs after the manner of 
Dropwort. Theſe Roots, when 
bruiſed, emit a Smell very like 


Spikenard. | 

The ſixteenth Sort is the true 
Spikenard, which is uſed in Medi- 
This grows in great Plenty 
amongſt the Moſs, on the Tops of 
the Alps, where the Snow lies a great 
Part of the Year, 


Cine. 


Theſę Roots are 
taken up for Uſe in Augu/, when the 
Leaves decay; at which time they 
have the ſtrongeſt Scent. _ 
The nineteenth Sort has alſo 
knobbed Roots, about as large as 
Walnuts, which have a Scent ſome- 
what like S pikenard. This Sort has 
Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
{mall Valerian; and the Flowers re- 


ſemble thoſe of the great Garden 


Sort, which grow about two Feet 
n | N 

All theſe Sorts are very hardy 
Plants in reſpect to Cold; but they 
will not live in a dry light Soil, and 
an open Situation; therefore who- 
ever is inclinable to cultivate them, 
ſhould plant them on a moiſt loamy 


Soil, on a North Border, where 


they may be intirely ſcreened from 
the Sun; and in very dry Weather 


| they muit be conſtantly watered, 
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otherwiſe they will not thrive. Thoſe 


Sorts with knobby Roots ſhould not 


be often tranſplanted: if they are 


removed every third Vear, it will be 
often enough; but then the Ground 
between the Roots ſhould be every 
Spring gently dug to looſen it, be- 
ing careful not to cut or bruiſe the 
Roots. Theſe Plants uſually flower 


in June; but they ſeldom produce 


good Seeds in England. 
The ſixteenth Sort is not very 
common in the Engliſß Gardens at 

preſent. This only differs from the 
Garden Valerian with red Flow- 
ers, in having narrow Leaves; there - 
fore may be propagated in the ſame 
manner as hath been before directed 
for the red and white Garden Vale. 
rian. It will alſo propagate itſelf by 
Seeds, if they are permitted to ſcatter 


in a ſhady Situation, where the Plants 


will come up without any Care, and 
may be tranſplanted into large Bor- 
ders, where they will make an agree- 
able Variety, and continue a long 
time in Flower. 

The nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 
ty - firſt, and twenty - ſecond Sorts 
were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, from whence their Seeds 
were ſent to Paris. Theſe are alfo 
hardy Plants, which will live in the 
open Air ; and ſhould have a ſhady 
Situation, and be planted on a mioilt 
light Soil. | 

The twenty-third Sort is a Native 
of the Pyrenean Mountains; but is 
preſerved in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious in Botany, for the ſake of Va- 
riety. This, being a biennial Plant, 
muſt be permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, 


for a Supply of young Plants. This 


Plant ſhould have a moiſt Soil, and a 
ſhady Situation ; where it will thrive, 
and produce good Seeds ; but if the 
Seeds are not ſown in Autumn, they 
ſeldom grow; ſo that when they 
ſcatter themſelves, they generally 
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grow better, than when they are 
ſown by Hand. This Sort riſes three 
Feet high, and has very broad 
Leaves; but the Flowers, being 
ſmall, make no great Appearance; 
and when. their Seeds are ripe, the 
Plants frequently periſh ſoon after. 

The twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth Sorts are annual Plants; which, 
if once introduc'd into a Garden, will 
| ſcatter their Seeds, and maintain their 
Situation. The Seeds of theſe Kinds 
will diſperſe themſelves to a great 
Diſtance by the Help of the Down 
Which adheres to them ; and often 
grow on Walls and Buildings, where 
they are ſtinted and ſmall ; but will 
flower and ſeed, whereby they will 
become errant Weeds; notwithſtand- 
ing they decay as ſoon as their Seeds 
are ripe. Theſe two Sorts wall 
grow on any Soil, or in any Situa- 
tion; but they will thrive beſt on a 
moiſt Soil, and in a ſhady Situation. 
Their Seeds muſt be ſown in Au— 
tumn, otherwiſe they ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed. | 

The twenty-ſixth Sort, being a 
Native of the warm Parts of Ame- 
rica, is a tender Plant, and very rare 


grow, when kept long out of the 
Ground ; but ſhould be ſown in 
Tubs of Earth abroad ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they may be 
brought over to England. This 
Sort muſt be preſerved in a Stove; 
for it is too tender to live in the 
open Air in this Country. In Sum- 
mer this Plant ſhould have a large 
Share of free Air, by opening the 
Glaſſes of the Stove in warm Wea- 


ther; and muſt be frequently water- 


ed; for it naturally grows on low 
marſny Places, and requires a large 
Share of Water in hot Weather; but 
in Winter it muſt be kept warm, 
and have but little Water in very 
cold Weather. | L 
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VALERIANA GRACA. Vide 


Polemonium. 
VALERIANELLA, Corn-ſallad, 
or Lamb's-lettuce. 5 
The Characters are 

The Leaves grow by Pairs oppoſite 
on the Branches : the Branches are 
always divided into two Parts, and 
appear at the Tops like an Umbrella: 
the Flower confiſts of one Leaf, which 
is cut into many Segments, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by one naked Seed, having no 
Down adhering to it; in which it 
differs from the Valerian. 

The Species are; 

I. VALERIANELLA arwenſis præ- 
cox humilis, ſemine compreſſo. Mor. 
Umb. Early low Corn-ſallad, with 
a flat Seed. 

2. VALERIANELLA arvenſis præ - 


cox humilis, foliis ſerratis. Tourn. 


Early low Corn-fallad, with ſerrated 
Leaves. | 

3. VALERIANELLA arvenfis ſero- 
tina altior, ſemine turgidiore. Mor. 


Umb. Taller late Corn-ſallad, with 


a turgid Seed. 


4. VALERIANELLA mine ſtellato. 


. Corn-ſallad with a ſtarry 


Seed. 
in Europe; for the Seeds will not 


5. VALERIANELLA crnucapioider 
rubra vel Indica. Mor. Umb. Red or 
Indian Corn ſallad, reſembling the 
Cornucopiz. 

6. VALERIANELLA ſerine umbili- 
cato nudo rotundo. Mor. Umb. Corn- 
ſallad with a round naked umbilica- 


ted Seed. 


7. VaLERIANELLA /emine umbili- 
cato nudo oblongo. Mor. Umb. Corn- 
ſallad with an oblong naked umbili- 
cated Seed. f 

8. VALERIANELLA /emine umbili- 
cato Hhirſuto majore. Mor, Umb. Corn- 


ſallad with a larger hairy umbilica- 


ted Seed. 
9. VALERIANELT.A ſemine umbili- 
cato hir/uts minure. Mor. Umb, Cora- 
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ſallad with a ſmaller hairy umbili- 
cated Seed. 

10. ez Cretica, fru- 
Hu weficario. Journ. Cor. Candy Corn- 

ſallad, with a bladder'd Fruit. 

II. VALERIANELLA cornucopioidss 
echinata. Inſt. R. H. Prickly Corn- 
ſallad, reſembling an Helmet. 

12. VALERIANELLA Orientalis, 


Fructu parvwo corniculato. Tourn. Cor. 


Eaſtern Corn-ſallad, with a ſmall 
horned Fruit. 

The three firſt Sorts are found 
wild in ſeveral Parts of England. 
The third Sort is often cultivated in 

Gardens, for Sallads in the Spring; 


though either of the three may be 


cultivated for the ſame Purpoſe, they 
being equally good. 
theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; for 
if they are kept till Spring, the 
Plants ſeldom come up the ſame 
Summer ; the Seeds, commonly re- 
maining in the Ground, will come 
up the ſucceeding Spring, notwith- 
ſtanding the Place be dug, and ſown 
with other Seeds, as I have often 
obſerv'd. 

Theſe Plants will grow in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation, and require no 


farther Care, but to keep them clear 


from Weeds, until they are fit for 
Uſe : they ſhould always be cut 
while they are young ; for when 
they are grown pretty large, they 
will become ſtrong and bitter. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are 
preſerv'd in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety; but are not of any Uſe: 
theſe may be propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds in the Spring, upon a 
Bed of dry Earth, where they may 
remain to flower and ed. | 

The fixth, ſeventh, eighth, and 
ninth Sorts are Varieties of the com- 
mon Corn-fallad, which are pre- 
ſerv'd in ſome curious Botanic Gar- 


dens for the ſake of Variety. Theſe 


The Seeds of 


FT A 
are all very hardy Plants, which, 'if 


permitted to ſcatter their Seeds, will 
come up in almoſt any Soil or Situa- 


tion; and require no other Care, 


but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
When they are not permitted to ſcat. 
ter their Seeds, they ſhould be ſown 
in Autumn; otherwiſe the Seeds will 


often lie in the Ground till the fol- 


lowing Autumn, before they grow. 
The tenth and twelfth Sorts were 
diſcover'd by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Lewant, from whence he ſent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris; 
which have ſince been communicated 
to many curious Perſons in England. 
Theſe are very hardy Plants, which 
may be propagated by Seeds, in the 
ſame manner as the other Sorts ; and 
if they are permitted to ſcatter their 
Seeds, will come up, and require 
no other Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. 


The eleventh Sort produces Tufts 


of red Flowers, which are ſhaped 
like an Helmet, and make a pretty 
Appearance, when blown: this i 
alſo an hardy Plant; and may be 


propagated in the ſame manner as 


the other Sorts. 

VANILLA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an anomalous Flower, con- 
feſting of fix Leaves, five of which 
are placed in a circular Order ; and 
the other, which occupies the Middle, 
7s concave: the Empalement after- 
evard becomes an horned ſoft fleſhy 
Fruit, filled with.very ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. VANIILL A fore wiridi & allo, 
fructu nigreſcente. Plum. New. Gen. 
Vanilla with a green and white 
Flower, and a blackiſh Fruit. 

2. VANILLA fore violaceo, fructu 
breviori rubro. Plum. Now. Gen. Va- 
nilla with a violet-colour'd Flower, 
and a ſhort red Fruit. 

3. * fructu bre. 
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eiori corallino. Plum. Now, Gen, Va- 
nilla with a white Flower, and a ſhort 
coralline Fruit. 

The Fruit of theſe Plants is call'd 
by the Spaniards, in America, Vanil- 
la, or Vinello; and is much uſed by 
them to ſcent their Chocolate. It is 
the firſt Species here mention'd, 
which is chiefly efteem'd. This 
grows plentifully in the Bay of Cam- 
pechy, in the Weft-Indies ; where 


3 they are uſually ſold for about Three- 


pence each Fruit, Eng liſb Money. 


The other two Sorts are found in 


ſeveral Parts of America, where they 
always grow in low marſhy Places 
under Trees, and faſten themſelves 


to the Trunks of the Trees, and are 


thereby ſupported. The Fruit of 
theſe Kinds are rarely uſed, being 
of little Value ; but the other Sort 
is often brought into Europe, and 
ſold by the Druggiſtss _ 

The Method of gathering and 
preparing of this Fruit for Uſe is lit- 
tle known to the Europeans, being 
manufa&ur'd by the Indians, who 


5 5 ſell it very cheap to the Spaniards. 


However, I ſhall ſubjoin an Account 
which I received from an intelligent 
Perſon, who had reſided in the Spa- 
nib Weſt- Indies for ſome time; but 
ſhall firſt deſcribe the Plant, with its 
manner of Growth, and how it may 
be propagated in the warm Parts of 
America. = | 

The Plant which produces the 
Fruit called Vanilla, or Banilla, by 


- the Spaniards, hath a trailing Stem, 


ſomewhat like common Ivy ; which 


faſtens itſelf to whatever Tree grows 
near it, by {mall Fibres, which are 


produc'd at every Joint, and faſten 
to the Bark of the Tree, by which 


te Plants are often nouriſh'd, when 
they are cut or broken off from the 
Root a conſiderable Height from the 


Ground, in like manner as the Ivy 


W i; often ſeen in England, The Leaves 


- 
* 
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are as large as thoſe of the common 
Laurel, but are not quite ſo thick. 
Theſe are produc'd alternately at 
every Joint (which are ſix or ſeven 
Inches aſunder), and are of a lively 
green Colour on the upper Side, but 


are of a paler Green underneath. 


The Stem of theſe Plants ſhoots in- 
to many Branches, which faſten 
themſelves alſo to the Branches of 
the Trees; by which means they riſe 
to the Height of eighteen or twenty 


Feet, and ſpread quite over ſome of 


the ſmaller 'Trees, to which they are 
Joined. The Flowers are of a green- 
iſh-yellow Colour, mixed with white; 
which, when fallen, are ſucceeded 
by the Fruit, which are fix or ſeven 
Inches long. 

This Sort, which is manufactur'd, 
grows not only in the Bay of Cam- 
pechy, but alſo at Carthagena, at the 
Caraccas, Honduras, Darien, and 


Cayan; at all which Places, the Fruit 
are gather'd and preſerv'd; but is 


rarely found in any of the Engl; 
Settlements in America at preſent ; 
though it might be eaſily carried thi- 
ther, and propagated ; for the Shoots 
of theſe Plants are full of Juice; ſo 
may be eaſily tranſported ; becauſe 
they will continue freſh out of the 
Ground for ſeveral Months. I had 
ſome Branches of this Plant, which 
were gather'd by Mr. Robert Millar 
at Campechy, and ſent over between 
Papers by way of Sample : theſe 
had been at leaſt four Months ga- 
ther'd, when I receiv'd them; and 
upon opening the Papers, I found 
the Leaves rotten, with the Moiſture 
contain'd in them; and the Paper 
was alſo periſhed with it; but the 
Stems appear'd freſh : upon which 


J planted ſome of them in ſmall 


Pots, and plunged them into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; where 
they ſoon put out Leaves, and ſent 


forth Roots from their Joints : but as 
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theſe Plants naturally faſten them - flower and fruit, they continue for 
ſelves to the Stems of the Trees, it ſeveral Vears bearing, and this with- 
is with great Difficulty they are kept out any Culture; and as it is a Com- 
alive, when they have not this Aſſiſt- modity which bears a good Price, it 
ance: therefore} whoever would is well worth cultivating in ſeveral 
preſerve any of theſe Plants in Eu- of the Engliſb Settlements, eſpecially 
rope, ſhould plant them in Tubs of as they will grow in moiſt woody 
Earth, near the Stem of ſome vigo- Places, where the Land 1s not clear- 
Tous American Tree, which requires ed from Timber. | | 
a Stove, and can bear a great deal The Method us'd to prepare th 
of Water; becauſe the Vanilla's Fruit, is, when it turns of a yellow 
muſt be plentifully watered in the Colour, and begins to open, to ga- 
Summer-ſeaſon, otherwiſe they will ther it, and lay it in ſmall Heaps to 
not thrive. They require alſo to be ferment two or three Days, in the 
ſhaded from the. Sun by Trees; ſo ſame manner as is practis'd for the 
that if theſe are planted at the Foot Cocoa or Chocolate Pods : then they 
of the Hernandia, or Jack-in-a-Box, ſpread them in the Sun to dry ; and 
whoſe Leaves are very large, and - when they are about half-dried, they 
afford a good Shade, they will ſuc- flat them with their Hands, and af: 
ceed better than when they are ex- terwards rub them over with the 
ſed in ſingle Pots alone; and as Oil of Palma Chriſti, or of the Co- 
theſe Plants require the ſame Degree coa: then they expoſe them to 
of Heat in Winter, ſo they will agree the Sun again to dry ; and after- 
well together. | | ward they rub them over with Oil a 
When theſe Plants are deſign d for ſecond time; then they put them in 
Propagation in the warm Parts of ſmall Bundles, covering them with 
America, there is nothing more re- the Leaves of the Indian Reed, to 
quired than to make Cuttings of preſerve them. 
about three or four Joints in Length, Theſe Plants produce but one 
- which ſhould be planted cloſe to the Crop of Fruit in a Year, which is 
Stems of Trees, in low marſhy Pla- commonly ripe in May, fit for ga- 
ces; and to keep down other trou- thering ; for they do not let them 
bleſome Plants; which, if permitted remain on the Plants to be perfectly 
to grow about the Cuttings before mature, becauſe then they are not 
they are well rooted, would over- ſo fit for Uſe; but when they are 
bear .and deſtroy them : but after about half changed yellow, they 
they are eſtabliſn'd, and have faſten - eſteem them better for keeping, than 
ed their Shoots to the Stems of the when they are changed to a dark- 
Trees, they are not in much Dan- brown Colour ; at which time the 
ger of being injured by neighbour- Fruit ſplits, and ſhews a great Quan- 
ing Plants; tho' when the Ground is tity of ſmall Seeds, which are in- 
kept clear from Weeds, the Plants clos'd within it. While the Fruit 1s 
will be much better nouriſh'd. green, it affords no remarkable 
Theſe Plants do not produce Scent ; but as it ripens, it emits.a 
Flowers until they are grown ſtrong; moſtgrateful aromatic Odour. When 
ſo that the Inhabitants affirm, That the Fruit begins to open, the Birds 
it is fix or ſeven Years from the attack them, and devour all the 
Planting to the time of their bear- Seeds very greedily ; but do not eat 
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The Fruit which are brought to 
Europe, are of a dark- brown Colour, 


about ſix Inches long, and ſcarce an 
Inch broad; and wrinkled on the 


Outſide, and full of a vaſt Number 
of black Seeds like Grains of Sand, 
of a pleaſant Smell, like Balſam of 
Peru. | 2 

This Fruit is only uſed in Erg-. 


land, as an Ingredient in Chocolate, 
to which it gives a pleaſant Flavour: 


but the Spaniſb Phyſicians in Ameri- 


ca uſe it in Medicine, and eſteem it 
grateful to the Stomach and Brain, 
for expelling of Wind, to provoke 
Urine, to reſiſt Poiſon, and cure the 
Bite of venomous Animals. 

As this Plant is ſo eaſily pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, it is very 
ſtrange, that the Inhabitants of 
America ſhould neglect to culti- 
vate it ; eſpecially as it is an Ingre- 


dient in Chocolate, which is ſo much 


drunk all over America : but as the 
Englifh have in a manner quite ne- 


glected the Culture of the Cocoa, it 


is no wonder they ſhould neglect 
this; ſince the former was cultivated 
in great Plenty by the Spaniards in 
Jamaica, while that Iſland remain'd 
in their Poſſeſſion; ſo that the Eng- 


{i/þ had an Example before them, if 


they would have followed it ; where- 
as the Vanil was not ſound growing 
there; and therefore it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that the Perſons who were 
ſo indolent, as to quit the Culture 
of many valuable Plants then grow- 
ing on the Spot, ſhould be at the 


Trouble of introducing any new 
Flaws. | 


VELLA, Spaniſb Creſs. 
The Characters are; 


It is a Plant with a croſs Flower, þ. 


conſiſting of four Petals, included in a 
elindrical four-leav'd Empalement : 
in the Centre of the Flower is ſituated 
the Pointal, attended by fix Stamina, 


= four of which are longer than the ather 


VB 


tauo : the Pointal afterward becomes 


a globular Pod, creſted at the Top, 
and opening in two Valves, having 
round Seeds incloſed. a 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. 


VrIIA. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Wild 


Spaniſh Creſs, or, by ſome, Spanijh 


wild Muſtard. 
This is an annual Plant, which 


ſeldom grows more than one Foot 


high: the Stalk divides toward the 
Top into ſeveral Branches, each end- 
ing in a looſe Spike of Flowers, 
which are follow'd by round ſwell- 
ing Pods, having a leaſy Border or 
Creſt on the Top, which is hollow'd 
like an Helmet : the Pod opens with 
Valves, and has two Cells, which 
contain roundiſh Seeds, like thoſe 
of Muſtard. 

It is a Native of Spain and Por- 
tugal; and by thoſe who are curious 
in Botany, is preſerv'd in Gardens 
for the ſake of Variety; but as it is 
not beautiful, nor of any Uſe, it is 
ſeldom cultivated, If the Seeds of 
this Plant are permitted to ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up, and thrive 
very well; or if the Seeds are fown 
in the Autumn, they will ſucceed much 
better than thoſe which are ſown in 
the Spring: for when the Seaſon 
proves dry, thoſe Seeds which are 
ſown in the Spring frequently lie in 
the Ground till the following Au- 
tumn, before the Plants appear; 
whereas thoſe which are ſown in the 


Autumn, always come up ſoon af- 


ter, or early in the Spring ; ſo will 
more certainly produce ripe Seeds. 
Theſe Plants ſhould not be tranſ- 
planted ; therefore the Seeds ſhould 
be ſown where the Plants are to re- 
main. | 
VERATRUM, White 
bore. | 
The Characters are; 
The Floaber is naked, conſiſting of 
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fix Leaves, which expand in form of 


4 Roſe ; in the Middle of which ariſes 
the Pointal, ſurrounded by fix Sta- 
mina, or Threads, which afterward 
furns to a Fruit; in which, for the 
oſt part, three membranaceous 
Sheaths are gather'd into a little 
Head, and are full of oblong Seeds, 
reſembling a Grain of Wheat, and 
encompaſs'd, as it were, by a leafy 
Wing. - 
The Species are 5 

1. VERATRUM flore ſubwiridi. 
Journ. White Hellebore, with a 
greeniſh Flower. | 

2. VERATRUM, flore atro-rubente. 
Tourn. White Hellebore, with a 
dark-red Flower. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is that 
which is ordered for medicinal Uſe, 
and is by much. the ſtronger and 
more acrid Plant ; for when both 
Sorts are plac'd near each other, the 
Snails will intirely devour the Leaves 
of the ſecond Sort, when at the ſame 
time they ſcarcely touch thoſe of the 
firſt. The ſecond Sort doth alſo ap- 


pear ſooner in the Spring, and flow- 


ers near a Month before the firſt 
Sort. 
Theſe Plants are very pretty Or- 


naments, when planted in the Mid- 


dle of open Borders of the Pleaſure- 
garden; for if they are placed near 
Hedges or Walls, where generally 
Snails harbour, they will greatly 


deface the Leaves, eſpecially of the 


ſecond Sort, by eating them full of 
Holes; and as a great Part of the 
Beauty of theſe Plants conſiſts in 
their broad- folded Leaves, ſo, when 
they are thus defac'd, the Pleaſure is 
almoſt loſt. | 

The Leaves of theſe Plants are 
very broad (eſpecially if the Ground 
is good where they grow), and are 
plaited ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of 
the Palms ; but are of a much thin- 


ner Conſfillence, From cach Head 


of the Roots is generally produc'd a 
Flower ſtem, about three Feet high, 
having a Spike of Flowers about x 
Foot in Length at their Top. The 
Flowers of the firſt Kind, being 
green, make not much Appearance; 
but thoſe of the ſecond, which are of 
a dark-red or purple Colour, are 
generally preferr'd by thoſe Perſons 
who culrivate them in the Pleaſure. 
garden. | 

They may be propagated by part. 
ing their Roots either in the Ay. 
tumn, or toward the Latter-end of 
February, or the Beginning of March, 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot, and 
ſhould be planted in a freſh light 
Soil ; in which they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, and produce ſtrong Spikes 
of Flowers. Theſe Roots ſhould not 
be remov'd oftener than once in three 
or four Years; by which time (if 
they like the Soil) they will be very 
ſtrong, and afford many Heads to be 


taken off ; but if they are frequently. 


tranſplanted, it will prevent their in- 


creaſing, and cauſe them to flower 


very weak. | ; 
You may alſo propagate theſe 
Plants by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown as ſoon as ripe, either in a Bed 
or Box fill'd with freſh light Earth, 
and the Ground kept conſtantly clear 
from Weeds. In the Spring the 
Plants will appear, at which time, 
if the Seaſon be dry, you ſhould 
now - and - then refreſh them with 
Water, which will greatly promote 


their Growth; and you muſt care- 


fully clear them from Weeds, which, 


if permitted to grow, will ſoon over- 
ſpread and deſtroy theſe Plants while 


young. 'The Spring following, juſt 
before the Plants begin to ſhoot, you 
ſhould prepare a Bed of freſh light 
Earth, and carefully take up the 
young Plants (obſerving not to break 
their Roots), and plant them therein 
about fix Inches ſquare, where they 


may 
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ay remain until they are ſtrong 
3 to flower, when they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into the Borders of 
the Pleaſure-garden. But as theſe 
Plants ſeldom flower in leſs than four 
Years from Seeds, ſo this Method 
of propagating them is not very 
A practise in England. 

VERBASCUM, Mullein. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
aohich expands in a circular Form, 
and is cut into ſeveral Segments: out 
of the Centre ariſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes an oval -fointed 
Fruit, divided into txvo Cells, by a 
middle Partition, which are filled with 
ſmall angular Seeds. 

The Species are 

1. V᷑ERBAscuUu mas latifolium 
luteum. C. B. P. Great white Mul- 
lein, High-taper, or Cows-lung- 
ö . wort. 55 
3 2. VERBASCUM 


pulverulentum, 
More luteo parwo, F. B. Hoary Mul- 
1ein, with ſmall yellow Flowers. 
: © 3. VERBASCUM ore albo parwo. 


FJ. B. White flower'd Mullein. 

5 4. VERBASCUM zigrum, fore par- 
wo, apicibus pur pureis. F. B. Sage- 
leav'd black Mullein. 

5. VERBASCUNH Glattarie follis, 
nigrum, amplioribus foliis ac luteis, 
apicibus purpuraſcentibus, Hort. L. 
Bat. Mullein with a dark Moth- 
mullein- leaf, and yellow Flowers 
with purpliſh Apices. | 

6. VERBASCUM zigrum, folio pa- 
paverts corniculati. C. B. P. Black 
Mullein, with an Horn-poppy-leaf. . 

7. VERBASCUM mina, flore lu- 
== to magno. C. B. P. Female Mul- 
lein, with a large yellow Flower. 

8. Vernascum anguſtifolium ra- 
moſum, ore aureo, folio craſſiore. F. 
B. Branching narrow. leav'd Mul- 


lein, with a golden Flower, and a 
== thicker Leaf. | | 


9. VErBascum Vis viridibas, 
annuum, floribus luteis. H. L. An- 


nual Mullein, with green Leaves, 
and yellow Flowers. 


10. VERBASCUM zigrum Dioſcori- 
dis. Lob. Icon. Black Mullein of 
Dioſcorides. | 
11. VERBAScU M Alpinum perenne 
nigrum, flore albo, ſtaminibus pur- 
pureis. H. R. Par. Black perennial. 
Mullein of the Albs, with a white 
Flower, and purple Chives. 

I2. VERBASCUM ramoſum, flori- 
bus albis parvis. Mor. H. R. Blæſ. 
Branching Mullein, with ſmall white 
Flowers. 

13. VERBASCUM Creticum ſpino- 
Jum fruteſcens. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby 
and thorny Mullein of Crete. 

14. VERBASCUM Grecum frutico- 
fam, folio finuato candidiſſimo. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby Mullein of Greece, 
with a very white indented Leaf. 

15. VERBASCUM Orientale maxi- 
mum candidiſſimum, ramis candela- 
brum æmulantibus. Tourn, Cor. The 
greateſt and whiteſt Eaſtern Mullein, 
with Branches reſembling a Candle- 
tick. - 

16. VERBASCUM Orientale, cony- 
z£ folio, flore micante, e ftrrugines' 
ad aureum colorem vergente. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Mullein, with a Flea- 
bane-leaf, and a ſhining Flower, 
from an iron inclining to a gold Co- 
lour. 

17. VERBAScUM Orientale, Beto- 
nice folio, fore magno. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Mullein, with a Betony-leaf, 
and a larger Flower. 

18. VeaBascum Orientale, angu- 
ſto oblongo folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Mullein, with an oblong and nar- 
row Leaf. | 

19. VERBAsCUM Oriental, foliis 

ſubrotundis candidiſſimis. Tourn, Cor. 
Eaſtern Mullein, with roundiſh white 
Leaves. 


The | 
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The four firſt Sorts grow wild in 
divers Parts of England, and are rare- 


Jy cultivated, except in Botanic Gar- 
dens for Variety. The firſt Sort 


is that which is us'd in Medicine, 
which is the moſt common of them 
all, growing upon the Sides of dry 
Banks, in moſt Parts of England. 

Theſe may be all cultivated by 
fowing their Seeds in Augy/?, on a 
Bed of light Earth, in an open Situa- 
ation, where the Plants will come up 
the ſucceeding Month, and will en- 


dure the Winter's Cold very well, 


provided they have a dry Soil. In 
February the Plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain, 


allowing them a greater Diſtance; 


for they grow pretty tall and large : 


in June following they will flower, 


and their Seeds will be ripe in 7. 
But notwithſtanding theſe Plants 

row wild in England, yet two or 
three of each Kind may be admitted 
in large Gardens, for the Variety of 
their hoary Leaves, together with 
the extreme Sweetneſs of their Flow- 


ers, which have a Scent ſomewhat 


like Violets. 
The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts 
are not Natives of this Country, but 
have been obtained from abroad : 
the fifth was ſent from Leyden, by 
the learned Dr. Boerhaave ; but I 
don't know at preſent from whence 
he receiv'd it. The ſixth Sort was 
gather'd by my ingenious Friend Mr. 
Heury Hopkey, upon Gibraltar Hills, 
from whence he ſent me the Seeds ; 
which flouriſh'd in the Phyſic-gar- 
den very well two Vears, and flow- 
er'd extremely, but did not perfect 


is ſince intirely decay'd. 
The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth Sorts. grow 


wild in ſeveral Parts of Europe; and 


theſe are preſerv'd in ſeveral Botanic 


Seeds; and, being a biennial Plant, 


TE. 


Gardens for the ſake of Variety, and 
are rarely admitted into other Gar. 


dens. But yet where there is room 


to admit of Plants which grow tall, 


a few of each of theſe Sorts ſhould 
have a Place; ſince, by their odd 


Appearance, they will add to the 
Variety; and their Flowers, havin 
an agreeable ſweet Scent, will per- 
fume the Air of the Garden. 

The ſeven next-mention'd Sorts 
were diſcover'd by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, from whence he ſent 


their Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. All theſe Sorts are hardy 


enough to thrive in the open Air in 
England, provided they are ſown on 
a dry undung'd Soil ; for when they 
grow on a moiſt Soil, their Roots 
are ſubject to rot in Winter; and if 
the Ground is enriched with Dung, 
it cauſes the Plants to grow ſo rank 
in Autumn, that they are in Danger 


of being deſtroyed by hard Froſt. 


All theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
Bed of freſh light Earth, in an open 
Situation. The beſt time to ſow 
theſe Seeds 1s in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe ; when they will more 


certainly grow, than if they are ſown 


in the Spring : and when they are 


ſown early ina he Autumn, the Plants 


will flower the following Summer, 
by which thefe will be a Year ſav. 


Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in 


Drills, which ſhould be made about 
eighteen Inches aſunder ; becauſe it 


will be proper to let ſome of the 


Plants remain to flower in the Seed- 
bed, where they will grow much 
ſtronger than thoſe which are tranſ- 
planted : when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be kept clean from 
Weeds; and about Michaelmas, ſome 
of the Plants ſhould be carefully 
drawn out, where they grow too 


cloſe together, which may be tranſ. 


planted 


af oi, pap „ _% ay AJ4 mad #- www 
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planted out into a Nurſery-bed to get pliei. Hort. Elib. The talleſt Ver- 


Strength; and afterward they may 
be removed, and planted about in 
0Wilderneſs - quarters; where (if they 
are not too much overſhaded by 

= Trees) they will thrive and flower 
very well, and make an agreeable 
Variety. Thoſe Plants which are 
EZ left in the Seed- beds to flower, ſhould 
be ſingled ont to a Foot or more Pi- 
ſtance in the Rows; otherwiſe they 
will not have room to ſpread. 
VERBENA, Vervain. 
The Characters are; ET 
It hath a labiated Flower, con H. 
ing of one Leaf, whoſe Upper: lip is 
7 upright, and commonly divided into 


Z : three Paris; So that at the firſt Sight 
EY 77 appears like a Flower ewith five 
EZ Leaves : theſe Flowers are each ſuc- 
EZ ceded by four naked Seeds, which fill 
EZ the Calyx : to which may be added, 
EZ The Floawers generally grow in Spikes 
or Heads, but not in Whorles round 
EE the Stalks. 

1 The Species are: 
1. VERBENA communis, cœruleo 
EZ fore. C. B. P. Common Vervain, 
with a blue Flower. 

5 2. VeRBENA Luſttanica latifolia 
» Procerior. Journ. 
s 1eav'd Portugal Vervain. | 
f, 3: VERBENA wrtice folio, Cana- 
i 7 ders. H. R. Par. Canada Nettle- 
n 7 leav'd Vervain. 

4. VERBENA Americana, ſpica 
multiplici, folits urtice anguſtioribus, 


American Vervain, with many Spikes, 
narrow Nettle- leaves, and blue Flow- 
ers. | | | 
. VERBENA fenuifolia. C. B. P. 
Narrow. leav'd Vervain. 
3 6. VERBENA wrtice folio longiore 
L errato. Hout. American Vervain, 
with a longer ſawed Nettle- leaf. 

i 7. VerBexA Bonarienſis altiſima, 
= /averdule Canarienſis ſpica multi- 


Spikes reſembling the Canary La- 


folio, fruftu aparines. Hort. Elth. 


tao; but the Unader-lip is cut into 


_ Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe ; and is 


Taller broad- 


 - Theſe may all be propagated by 
_ Earth in the Spring; and when the 


Aoribus cœruleis. Par. Bat. Prod. 


VE 


vain of Buenos Ayres, with many 


vender. - 

8. VeRBENA Carolinienſis, meliſſæ 
folio aſpero. Hort. Elth. Carolina 
Vervain, with a rough Balm-leaf. 

9. VERBENA Mexicana, trachellii 


Mexican Vervain, with a Throat- 
wort-leaf, and a Fruit like Gooſe- 


- 


graſs, +: | 

The firſt Sort here mention'd is 
very common on the Side of Roads 
and Foot-paths, near Habitations; 
for although there is ſcarce any Part 
of England, in which this Plant is 
not found in Plenty, yet it is never 
found growing above a Quarter of a 
Mile from an Habitation ; which oc- 
caſion'd its being call'd S7zplers Foy; 
becauſe, where-ever they found this 
Plam growing, it was a ſure Token 
of an Houſe being near. This is 
rarely cultivated in Gardens ; but is 
the Sort directed by the College of 


brought to the Markets by thoſe who 
gather it in the Fields. 

The next five Sorts, tho' not Na- 
tives of this Country, yet are very 
hardy, and will endure the ſharpeſt 
of our Winters in the open Air. 


ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of freſh 


Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted out, or thinned ſo as to al- 
low them ten or twelve Inches Di- 
ſtance (for they generally grow pret- 
ty large, and require to have room); 
after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to clear them from 
Weeds, and the ſecond Summer they 


will flower and ſeed ; which Seeds, if 


permitted to fall upon the Ground, 
will come up the ſucceeding Spring, 
without any farther Culture. ; 

The fixth Sort was diſcover'd by 


the 
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the late Dr. William Houſtoun in Ja- 
maica, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds into Ergland. This is a bien- 
nial Plant, which commonly periſhes 
ſoon after it has perfected its Seeds. 

The ſeventh Sort was brought 
from Buenos Ayres. This Plant 
grows to the Height of five or fix 
Feet, or more, and produces its 
Flowers at the Extremity of the 


Branches in many flender Spikes, 


which are plac'd cloſe together, 
ſomewhat like the Canary Lavender. 
Theſe Flowers are ſmall, and of a 
blue Colour. 

The eighth Sort is a Native of 
Carolina. This is a much humbler 
Plant; ſeldom rifing above two 
Feet and an half high. This pro- 
duces its Flowers in Spikes like the 
common Sort. 

The ninth Sort was brought from 
Mexico. This commonly grows 
about three Feet high, or more; and 
generally produces three Spikes from 
a Joint at the Extremity of the Bran- 
ches. 
Female on the ſame Spike. The 
Female Flowers produce their Seeds 
cover'd with the Em palement, which 
ſwells into a roundiſh Form, ſo as 
to appear ſomewhat like the Seeds of 
Gooſe-graſs or Clivers. 

The fixth, ſeventh, and eighth 
Sorts are tender Plants, which may 
be propagated by Seeds, and ſhould 
be ſown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; but when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt have a good 
Share of free Air admitted to them 
in warm Weather ; otherwiſe they 
will draw up too weak : they muit 
alſo be often refreſn'd with Water. 
When the Plants have obtain'd ſome 
Strength, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed on another moderate Hot-bed, 
obſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken new Root; after which 
time they muſt have Air and Moiſt- 


The Flowers are Male and 


ure in warm Weather in great 


Plenty; which will ſtrengthen the 
Plants, About the Beginning of 


Fune, they ſhould be carefully taken 


up with Balls of Earth to their 


Roots, and planted into Pots filled 


with freſh light Earth, and then 
er into a very moderate Hot. 

ed, where they ſhould be ſcreened 
from the Sun until they have taken 


new Root; afterward they ſhould be 


enured to the open Air by degrees; 


for in Juhy they may be remoy'd_ 


out of the Hot-bed, and plac'd in a 


- warm-ſhelter'd Situation, where they 


may remain till the Middle or Lat- 
ter- end of September, when they mult 
be removed into the Stove ; where, 
if they have a moderate Degree of 
Warmth in Winter, and are duly 
ſupply'd with Water, the Plants may 
be preſerv'd, and the following Sum- 
mer they will produce Flowers; and 
if the Seaſon proves favourable, they 
will perfect their Seeds in Autumn. 
The eighth Sort is much more hardy 


than thoſe laſt- mention'd, and may 


be ſown on a Bed of light Earth in 
a warm Situation, about the Middle 
of March; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be conſtantly 
kept clean from Weeds, until they 
are ſtrong enough to tranſplant; 


when they muſt be carefully taken 


up, and ſome of them planted into 
ſmall Pots filled with freſh light 


Earth, and plac'd in a ſhady Situa- 
tion, until they have taken new 


Root : then they may be plac'd in 
an open Situation with other hardy 
Exotic Plants, where they may re- 
main during the Summer-ſeaſon; 
but in Winter they muſt be ſhelter'd 
from ſevere Froſt. The other Plants 
may be planted in a warm Border, 
where they will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters without Co- 
vering; but in hard Winters theſe 
are ſometimes deitroyed : for which 


Reaſon, 
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E 
Reaſon, it will be proper to have 
ſome of the Plants in Pots, in order 


to preſerve the Kind. This Sort 
flowers, and produces good Seeds, 


in this Country; but the Roots ſel- 


dom continue above two or three 


Vears. 


VERGE is the Edge or Outſide 


of a Border; but in Gardening it is 


generally underſtood to be a Slip of 
Graſs which joins to Gravel-walks, 


and divides them from the Borders 


in the Parterre-garden. | 
VERONICA, Speedwell, or 
Fluellin. 1 

The Characters are 

The Leaves, for the moſt part, grow 
oppoſite by Pairs: the Calyx conſiſis 
of one Leaf, which is divided into 
four Parts, and expands in form of a 
Star: the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
which is, for the moſt part, divided 
into four Segments, and expands in 
a circular Order: when the Floaver 
decays, the Owary becomes a membra- 
naceous Fruit, divided into two Cells, 
which are ſhaped like an Heart, and 
are filled with Seeds, cubich are ſome- 
times ſmall, and at other times large 
and thick. 

The Species are; 

I. VERONICA mas ſupina & pul- 
gatiſſima. C. B. P. Common Male 
Speedwell, or Fluellin. © 

2 VERONICA /picata anguſtifolia. 
C. B. P. Narrow - leav'd ſpik'd 
Speedwell. „ 

3. VERONICA major latifelia 

Greater broad- 
leav'd upright Speedwell. | 

4. VERONICA multicaulis Panno- 
nica. Journ. Hungarian Speedwell, 


bearing many Stalks or Spikes of 


Flowers. 


| $5. Veronica ſpicata Cambro- 
Britannica, bugulæ ſubhirſuto folio. 
Raii Syn. Eat. 3. Wel/5 ſpiked 
IN with an hairy Bugle- 
13 | 


* 


Bot. Male creeping Pyrenean Speed- 


_ firian Speed well, with Leaves finely 


crii pratenfis, 


VE 
6. Veronica cœrulea, trifido aut 
guinguefido folio, Flor. Bat. Blue 
Speedwell, with a trifid or quinque- 

fid Leaf, — 80 
7. VERONICA Virginiana altiſſi- 
ma, ſpica multiplici, flaribus candidis, 
Flor. Bat. Tall Virginian Speed- 
well, with many Spikes, and white 
Flowers. 
8. VERONICA ſpicata longifalia. 
Tourn, Long-leav'd ſpik'd Speed- 
well. = | 
9. VERONICA petræa ſemperayi- 
rens. Pon. Bald, Ever-green Rock 
Speedwell. 
10. VERoNICA mas repens Pyre- 
naica, folio longiori glabro. Schol. 


well, with a longer ſmooth Leal. 
11. VERONICA mas erecta. C. I. 
P. Male upright Speedwell. : 
12. VERONICA ſpicata minor, C. 
B. P. Smaller ſpiked Speedwell. - 
13. Veronica Alpina fruticans, 
ſerpylli minoris folio circinato. Pluk. 
Phyt, Shrubby Speedwell of the 
Alps, with a round leſſer Mother-of- 
thyme-leaf. | 
14. VERoNICA fruteſcens durior, 
oblongo chamæ dryos folio, Patavina. 
Bocc. Muſ. Harderſhrubby Speed- 
well of Padua, with an oblong Ger- 
mander-leaf. * 
15. Veronica Auftriaca, foliis 
tenuiſſime laciniatis. Iuſt. R. H. Au- 


jagged. . 

16. VERonica maxima. Lugd. 

The greateit Speedwell, or falle 

Germander. 9 
17. VERONICA major fruteſcens 

altera. Mor. Hit. Another greater, 


ſhrubby Speedwell, or falſe Ger- 


mander. | 
18. Vrronica ſupina, facie teu- 
Lob. Icon. Low 
Speedwell, with the Face of Mea» 
dow-germandcr. 
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19. Veronica hngifolia Virgi- 


nana alti//ima, foliis ternis profunde 


ſerratis caulem amplexantibus, ſpica 


multiplici cœrulea. Royen. The ball- 
eſt long-leav'd Virginian Speedwell, 
with deeply-ſawed Leaves embrace- 
ing the Stalks, and many Spikes of 
blue Flowers. 155 5 

20. VERONICA minor anguſtifolia 
ramoſror & procumbens. Mor. Hiſt. 
Oxon, Small narrow-leav'd branch- 
ing and trailing Speedwell. 

21. VERONICA agquatica major, 
folio ſubrotundo. Mor. Hift, Greater 
Water Speedwell, with a roundiſn 
Leaf; commonly call'd Brook- lime. 
22. VERONiCa aguatica, anguſti- 
ore folio. Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd 
Water Speedwell, or Brooklime. 

23. VERONICA aguatica minor, 


folio ſubrotundo. Inſt. R. H. Leſſer 


Water Speedwell, with a roundiſh 
Leaf. | 


24. VERONICA aquatica major, 
folio oblongo. Mor. Hiſt. Greater 


Water Speedwell, orBrooklime, with - 


an oblong Leaf. 

25. VERONICA aquatica minor, 
folio oblongs. Mor. Hiſt. 8 
Water Speedwell, with an oblong 
Leaf. | | 

26. VERoNICa Conflantinopolita- 
na incana, chamedryos folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Hoary Speedwell of Conſfan- 
tinople, with a Germander-leat. 

27. VERONICA Orientalis, foliis 
Bederæ terreſtris, flore magno. Journ. 
Cor. 
Ground - ivy - leaves, and a large 
Flower. | 

28. VERonica Orientalis erecta, 
gentiarellæ foliis. Journ. Cor. Up- 
right Eaſtern Speedwell, with ſmall 
Gentian- leaves. 

29. VERONICA Orientalis elatior, 
gentianelle foliis, fore majore albido. 

Tourn, Taller Eaſtern Speedwell, 
with. {mall Gentian-leaves, and a 
larger white Flower. 


Small 


Eaſtern Specdwell, with 


VE 


30. VERONICA Orientalis mining 
foliis laciniatis. Tourn. Cor. The 
leaſt Eaſtern Speedwell, with jagged 
Leaves. | 
31. VERoniIca Orientalis, tele. 
phii folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Speed- 
well, with an Orpine-leaf. 

32. VERONICA major fruteſcen; 
altera, foliis conſtanter & eleganter 
variegatis. Boerb. Ind. alt. The 
other great ſhrubby Speed well, with 
Leaves conſtantly and beautifully 
variegated. | 

33. VERONICA Americana ereda, 
foliis gramineis, floribus ex foliorun 
alis. Houft, Upright American Speed- 
well, with Graſs-leaves, and Flowers 
coming out of the Wings of the 
Leaves. TR: TR 

The firſt Sort grows wild in 
Woods, and other ſhady Places, in 
divers Parts of England, and is 4 
Plant of little Beauty; but as it is 
the Sort which 1s us'd in Medicine, 
under the Title of Paul's Betony, | 
thought it not amiſs to ſet it down 
here. This 1s generally brought to 
Market by ſuch Perſons as make it 
their Buſineſs to gather Herbs in the 
Fields to ſupply the ſame, ſo thatit 
15 not often cultivated in Gardens ; 
but thoſe who have a mind to pro- 
pagate it, may do it with much Eaſe; 
for as the Branches trail upon the 
Ground, they puſh out Roots from 
their Joints ; which Branches, being 
cut off, and planted, will take Root, 
and grow in almoſt any Soil orSitua- 
tion. 5 | 

The ſecond, third, and fourth 
Sorts are very ornamental Plants in 
the large Borders of the Flower-gar- 
den; particularly the fourth, which 
produces a great Number of Spikes 
of beautiful blue Flowers. Ihe e- 
veral Sorts continue flowering 
leaſt two Months, and in cool moiſt 
Seaſons much longer; and theſe 
Blowers are very proper to cut. for 
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Baſins or Flower - pots to adorn 
Rooms in the Summer-ſeaſon. 
Phe fifth Sort is a Native of the 
Mountains in Wales, from whence 
tit hath been tranſplanted into many 
EZ curious Gardens. It alſo grows on 
the Alps and Pyrenees. This produ- 
ces fine large Spikes of blue Flow- 
ers, and deſerves a Place in every 

Garden. 3 

The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and 
pinth Sorts are Natives of warmer 
Countries than England; but are 
hardy enough to endure the Cold of 


our Winters very well, provided 


they are planted in a dry Soil. Theſe 
are all pretty Varieties, and ſucceed 
ceĩach other in Flowering ; which 
EZ renders them worthy of a Place in 
every curious Garden. Theſe ſhould 


au be planted in the Middle of the 
Borders of the Pleaſure-garden (ex- 
. © 2 cept the fifth and ninth, which ſel- 
„dom grow above a Foot high, and 
11po are better plac'd amongſt Flowers 
of the ſame Growth), where, being 
o intermix'd with other Flowers, they 
afford an agreeable Variety, 
je! The tenth Sort grows wild upon 
i IE the 4/ps, and Pyrenean Mountains 


This is a low trailing Plant, ſome- 


2 what like the firſt Sort; but the 
e; Leaves are longer and ſmoother. The 
he Flowers of this Sort having little 
"n Beauty, the Plants are rarely cultiva- 
ing ted but in Botanic Gardens, | 
ot, || The eleventh Sort is very like 
9% the ſecond ; from which it differs in 
baving broader Leaves, and is a low- 
> er lant. | = 
in het welfth Sort is much ſmaller 
m than the eleventh ; but the Spikes 
th Wl of Flowers being of f fine blue Co- 
n lour, and continuing long in Beauty, 
21 3 rencer it worthy of a Place in the 
g at 3 Flower-garden. : | 
moit „ The thirteenth Sort is a low 
theſe lr ubby Plant, ſome what like the 
t for 


there is but little Beauty in this 


| July ; and if the Seaſon proves cool, 


which are of a fine blue Colour; and 


=_ 
ninth ; but the Leaves are ſmaller + 


Plant. | 

The fourteenth, ſixteenth, ſeven- 
teenth, and eighteenth Sorts are like 
the fourth Sort ; but the Spikes of 
Flowers arc. not ſo beautiful: theſe 
come later to flower, and continue 
much longer in Beauty. | 
The fifteenth Sort hath fine cut 
Leaves, in which it differs from theſe 
laſt ; but the Flowers are very like 
thoſe of the fourteenth Sort. 

The nineteenth Sort grows much 
taller than either of the other; the 
Flowers are produc'd on longSpikes, 
which come out many together from 
the Top of each Stalk, and are of a 
fine blue Colour. This flowers in 


the Flowers will continue moſt Part 
of Auguſt. 

The twentieth Sort is a Plant of 
no great Beauty, being very like 
the common Speedwell with Ger- 
mander-leaves; ſo is ſeldom pre- 
ſerv'd in Gardens. 

The twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, 
twenty - third, and twenty - fourth 
Sorts are aquatic Plants, growing on 
the Sides of Ditches. and Standing- 
waters in many Parts of England; 
ſo are not kept in Gardens. The 
twenty-firſt Sort is us'd in Medicine 
as an Antiſcorbutic, and ſtands in 
the Diſpenſary under the Title of 
Anagallis aquatica, or Becabunga. 

The twenty-ſixth Sort hath white 
woolly Leaves, which are a little 
ſawed on their Edges ; the Flowers 
are produc'd in fine long Spikes, 


the Plant doth not ſpread ſo much as 
many of the other Sorts; ſo deſerves 
a Place in every good Garden. Thig 
flowers in Fuly and Auguſt. 

The thirtieth Sort is an humble 
Plant, with fine cut Leaves, and has 


the 
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the Appearance of the fif:centh Sort; 

but the Plant is much ſmaller, and 

the Leaves are more cut. This flow- 

ers in May. | . 
The twenty - ſeventh, twenty- 


eighth, twenty-ninth, and thirty: firſt 


Sorts were diſcover'd by Dr. Tourne- 
fort in the Lewant, and are rare in 
England at preſent. Theſe are pre- 
ſerv'd in ſome curious Botanic Gar- 


dens for Variety; but are not ſo 


beautiful as many of the Sorts here 
named. 

There are ſome more Species of 
this Genus, than are here enumera- 
ted; moſt of which are annual Plants, 
which have no Beauty: I have there- 
fore omitted them, as they are ſel- 
dom admitted to have a Place in 
Gardens. | 

The thirty-ſecond Sort is preſerv- 


ed in ſome Gardens, for its variega- 


ted Leaves; but it is the ſame with 
the ſeventeenth Sort. 

The laſt Sort is a Native of the 
warmeſt Parts of America; therefore 
is too tender to live in Exgland, un- 
leſs it is preſerv'd in a warm Stove ; 
but as it has little Beauty, it is rarely 
preſerv'd in the Gardens, unleſs for 
the ſake of Variety. 

Moſt of the Sorts before-men- 
tion'd deſerve to have room in large 


Gardens ; where, if they are planted 


in a ſhady Border, they will conti- 
nue a long time in Flower; ard as 
the Sorts ſucceed each other, fo, 
where they are rightly plac'd, they 
will make an handſome Appearance 
during moſt of the Summer-months : 
for ſome of the Sorts begin to flow- 
er in April, others in May, ſome in 
June and July, and continue great 
Part of Auguſt: and as they require 
bar little Care to cultivate them, be- 
ing extreme hardy, growing upon 
any Soil, or in any Situation, they 
better deſerve room in a Garden 
than many other Plants, Which are 


can in à circular Order; thiſt 


1 


more eſteem'd for being rare, than 

for their Beauty or Uſe. 
Theſe Plants may all be propa. 
gated by parting their Roots, which 
may be done every third Vear; for 
if they are too often parted, or diyi. 
ded into ſmall Heads, they will not 
make any Figure; becauſe when 
they have not a Number of Stem, | 
ſo as to form a good Bunch, they are 
ſoon paſt their Beauty, and have but 
a mean Appearance. The beſt time 
to part theſe Roots is atMichaelmas, 
that they may be well rooted again 
before Winter ; for when they are 
remov'd in the Spring, they ſeldom 
flower ſtrong the ſame Vear, eſpecial. 
ly if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry. 

Thoſe Sorts which grow pretty tal, 
are very proper to plant under large 
Trees, in open Wilderneſs- quarters: 
but thoſe with trailing Branches are 
fit for the Sides of Banks, or irregu- * 
lar ſhady Slopes, where they wil!!! 

make an agreeable Variety. 3 
I cannot omit mentioning te 
Virtues of the common Speedwell, 1 * 
ES 


5 6755 


which have cauſed it to be in great 
Requeſt of late. It is found an ex- 
cellent Remedy for the Gut, and al 
Rheumatic Diſorders. The Method | 


is, to make a Tea of the dried Herb: 

the Quantity to be us'd is about a 

Quarter of an Ounce, from which 
four common Diſhes of Tea may be 
drawn: theſe are to be drunk every 1 1 
Morning, until the Patient finds Re. C 
lief. To this ſome add the dried l 
Herbs of Bug-bean and Ground- ; 


pine, which they mix in equal Quan- 
tities, and make a Tea of them; 
from which many Perſons have re- 
ceived great Benefit. 
VIBURNUM, The Wayfaring, BY 
or Pliant Mealy-tree. | 
The Characters are; 


0 
| ! 

The Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, ? 
enhich is divided into fue Parts, ond 0 
yy 


08 
as 
8 
; 


5 


. 22 


* 


der from See 


V 1 


are collected into the Form of an Um- 
grella: the Owary, which is placed 
in the Upper-part of the Flower, be- 
comes a ſoft Berry, full of Juice, auhich 
contains one ſtony, compreſs d, furrow- 
ed Seed, | | 
The Species are; | 

1. VIBU N VM. Matth. The 
common Viburnum, or Pliant Mea- 
ly-tree. | EE 

2. VirBurRnUM felis variegato. 
The common Viburnum, with ſtriped 
Leaves. | 

3. Virurnum foliis ſubrotundis 
ſerratis glabris. Flor. Virg. Ame- 
rican Viburnum, with roundiſh 
ſmooth ſawed Leaves, commonly 
called 'The Black Haw. 


4. ViBURNUM Americanum, am- 


: 4 plifſimo folio candidiſſimo, floribus in 


umbella candidis. Dale. American 
Viburnum with large white Leaves, 
and white Flowers growing in an 
Umbel. | | 

5. VIBURNUM Americanum lati- 
folium, floribus in umbella candidis, 
maculis rubris adſperſis, ramulis to- 
mentoſis. Broad - leav'd American 
Viburnum, with white Flowers 
growing in an Umbel, which are 
ſpotted with red, and the Branches 
very woolly, | 

The firſt of theſe Trees is very 
common in divers Parts of England, 
particularly in Kent, where it grows 


in moſt of the Hedges upon the dry 
ES, chalky Hills near Graws/end, Ro- 


cheſter, &c. in very great Plenty. 
Zut notwithſtanding its being thus 


common, yet it deſerves a Place in 


{mall Wilderneſs - quarters, among 
other flowering Trees ; where, by 
its mealy Leaves andShoots, together 


With its large Bunches of whiteFlow- - 


ers in the Spring, which are ſuccced- 
ed dy red Berries in Autumn, it af- 
lords an agreeable Variety. 
r : - 
i his Tree may be propagated ei- 
| as, Or by laying down 
Vor. 141. ; 


VI. 


the tender Branches; but the former 
Method, being tedious, is ſeldom 
praQtis'd ; eſpecially ſince young 
Plants may be taken from theW oods 
or Hedges, where there are many of 
the old Trees growing, from which a 
Number may ſoon be propagated. 
The beſt time for laying theſe 
Branches is in Autumn, juſt as the 


Leaves begin to fall (the manner of 


laying them, being the ſame as for 
other hardy 'Trees, need not be here 
repeated). By the ſucceeding Au- 


tumn the Layers will be rooted, 


when you may take them off from 
the old Plants, and tranſplant them 
into aNurſery for twoor threeYears, 
in which they may be trained up to 
regular Stems and Heads, and may 
afterward be planted where they 
are to remain. 'This 'Tree com- 
monly grows about twelve or 
fourteen Feet high; but it is rarely 
ſeen above ſixteen or eighteen ; ſo 
that it ſhould be planted in Lines 
with ſuch Trees as do not exceed 
this Growth : otherwiſe it will be 
hid thereby, and their Beauty loft. 

The ſtriped Sort may be propa- 
gated by inarching it upon the plain 
Sort. This is preſerv'd by ſuch as 
delight in variegated Plants; but 
there is no great Beauty in it. Theſe 
Trees ſeldom grow near ſo large as 
thoſe of the plain Sort; as is the 
Caſe of all other frip'd Plants. 

Tne third Sort has been introdre d 
into the Engliſb Gardens from Nertbh- 
America, and is now pretty common- 
ly cultivated in ſome of the Nurſe- 
ries near Landon, by the Title of 
Black Haw; which is the Name it 
was brought by from America. 

This is a regular growing Shrub, 
which riſes to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet: the Branches are pro- 
duc'd oppoſite, as are alſo the 
Leaves; which are of a deep- green 
Colour, and jatire, having their 
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Eages ſlightly ſawed. The Flowers 
are produc'd in ſmall Umbels, at 


the Extremity of the Branches, 


which are white. Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſoft ſucculent Berries, 
which, when ripe, are of a dark-pur- 
ple Colour. 


Tt is very hardy, ſo endures the 


Cold of our Winters very well, and 


grows in any Soil ; but muſt not be 
too much expos'd to ſtrong Winds, 
which are apt to ſplit down the 
Branches, and render the Shrubs ve- 
ry unſightly. This may be propa- 


| gated by laying down the Branches, 


in the ſame manner as hath been d1- 
rected for the common Sort. 


The fourth Sort has much theAp- ; 


pearance of the common Viburnum; 
but the Leaves are larger, and are 
very mealy on both Sides : theShoots 
are alſo more woolly. I receiv d the 
Seeds of this Sort from South-Caro- 
lina, which were ſent me by my late 
Friend Dr. Thomas Dale. 


This Sort is hardy enough to live 


in the open Air in England, if it is 
planted in a warm-ſhelter'd Situa- 
tion. It delights in a moiſt light 
Soil, in which it thrives much better 
than upon a dry gravelly Ground ; 
for it grows naturally upon ſwampy 
Land in America. But the beſt way 
is, not to plant theſe into the full 
Ground, until they have obtain'd 
Strength to reſiſt the Cold; ſo that 
when the Plants are rais'd fromSeeds, 
they ſhould be kept in Pots, and in 
Winter plac'd under a commonHot- 
bed-frame ; where they ſhould have 


as much free Air as poſſible in mild 


Weather, and only be ſhelter'd from 
hard Froſt. After two Years Growth 
from Seeds, the Plants will be ſtrong 
enough to tranſplant into the Ground, 
which ſhould be done in the Spring 
of the Year; ſhaking the Plants out 
othe Pots, and preſerving a Bal of 


Earth to their Rocts, which will fſe- . 


1 
cure the Plants from Hazard; and 
if the Spring ſhould prove dry, it 
will be proper to water them until 
their Roots are well eſtabliſh'd in 
the Ground ; after which time they 
will require no other Care than what 
is uſually beſtow'd on other flower- 
ing Shrubs. | 

It may be propagated by laying 


down of the Branches, in the fame 


manner as the common Viburnum; 
but this ſhould not be practis'd until 
the Shrubs have gotten ſufficient 
Strength; and when the Layers are 
laid, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
it will be of greatService inpromote- 
ing their taking Root, if they are du- 
ly water'd. 
The fifth Sort is very tender, 
The Seeds of this Kind were ſent 
from Campechy by Mr. Robert Mil. 
lar, who found the Plants growing 
in low marſhyPlaces in great Plenty, 
This Sort riſes to the Height of 
eight or ten Feet, and has broader 
Leaves than the common Sort, which 
are (while young) cover'd pretty 
thick with a ſoft white Down; but as 
the Leaves grow older, their Upper- 
ſides are greener, and loſe moſt of 
the Down. The young Branches 
are alſo very woolly ; but as theſe 
grow older, it falls off. The Flow 
ers are produc'd from the Wings of 
the Leaves in large Bunches, which 
are white; but the 4pices or Sum- 
mits are of a red Colour, which, at 
a ſmall Diſtance, appear like Stripes 
in the Flowers. After the Flowers 
are decayed, theFruit appears white; 
when ripe, turns black. 


This Plant may be propagated by 8 i 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on an 
Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are come up, and 
fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be each 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
fill'd with light rich Earth, and then 
plung'd into an Hot-bed of Tm 

Bark; 


45 
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vr 
Bark; obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun until they have taken new 


Root, when they ſhould have free 
Air admitted to them every Day in 


Seaſon; and as they are Plants which 
delight in low marſhy Places, they 
muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with 
Water in hot Weather, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive. At Michael. 
mas they ſhould be remov'd out of 
EZ the Hot-bed, and plung'd into the 


EZ ſhould be kept in a moderate Tem- 
2 perature of Heat, and muſt be fre- 
EZ quently watered ; in which Stove 
they will retain their Leaves all the 
EZ Year, and make conſiderable Pro- 
greſs; ſo that in two Years from 
EZ ſowing, they will produce Flowers 


and Fruit. 

4s theſe Plants grow older and 
ſtronger, they may be treated 
f more hardily ; therefore they may 
be placed in a dry Stove in Winter, 
hand in tbe Middle of Summer may 
de expos'd abroad in a warm-ſhel- 
» ter'd Situation, with other tender 
Exotic Plants; obſerving in dry 
of FE Weather to water them duly, and to 
es 7 ſhift them into other Pots, as they 
ſe ſhall require it. With this Manage- 
ment they will produce their Flow- 
of ers every Year, toward the End of 
ch Sommer; and if the Autumn proves 
m- very favourable, or the Plants are 


3 early remov'd into the Stove, they 
will perfect their Seeds very well. 


ted by Layers, as the other; but 
2 When the snoots are laid down, it 


by will be proper to plunge the Pots 
an into a moderate Hot- bed of Tanners 
and 3 Bark, which will cauſe them to put 
and out Roots nuch ſooner than when 
ach they arc expo'd abroad. The Lay- 
Pot 125 ers, when ſuciently rooted, may 
hen be taken off, and planted into lepa- 


proportion to the Warmth of the 


Bark-bed in the Stove; where they 


This Sort may atio be propaga- 


"T 


rate Pots, and treated in the fame 
manner as the ſeedling Plants. 
VICEA, Vetch. 
The Characters are; 
I hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whoſe Empalement ariſes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes 4 


Pod full of roundiſb or angular *eeds : 
to-which muſt be added, The Leaves 
grow as it were by Pairs, on a Mid- 
ale-rib ending in a Tenaril. 
The Species are; | 
1, Vicia ſativawulgaris, ſemine 
vigro. C. B. P. Common Vetch 
or Tare. = 3s 
2. Victa ſativa alba. 
White Vetch or Tare. | 
3. Victa ſupina, latiſſima folio 
non ſerrato. Tourn. Low Vetch, 
with a broad Leaf not ſerrated. 


C. J. P. 


4. Vicia ſupina, latiſjimo folio 


 ferrato. Journ. Low Vetch, with a 
broad ſerrated Leaf. 

5. Victa multiflora, C. B. P. 
Many -flower'd Vetch. 

6. Vicia maxima dumetorum. C. 
B. P. Buſhor perennial Vetch. 

7. Vicia ſepinm, folio rotundiore 
acute, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Buſh 
Vetch, with a rounder ſharp-pointed 
Leaf, and a black Seed. | 

8. Vicia vulgaris, acutiore folio, 
ſemine parwa nigra. C. B. P. Wild 
Vetch, with a ſharper- pointed Leaf, 
and a ſmall black Seed. 

Vicia perennis incana multi» 
flora. Hot. Man ſp. Hoary perennial 
Vetch, with many Flowers. 
10. Vicia perennis m{tiflora, ma- 
jori flare cœruleo, ex albo mixto. Bot. 
Monſþp. Tufted perennial Vetch, 
with a large blue Flower mix'd with 
Whate. | | 
11. Vicia perennis multi ſora in- 
cana, inſularum Stechadum. Infl. R. 
H. Perennial hoary tufted Vetch 
of the $techades. 

12. Vicia ſjtoefiris birſuta inca- 

| 41 12 | na. 


— 
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na, C. B. P. Hoary rough wild 


Vetch. 
13. Vicia ſylveſiris incana, ma- 
jor & precox, Parifienſis, flore ſua- 


ve · rubente. Inſt. R. H. The greater 
early hoary wild Vetch, with a ſoft 


red Flower. 

14. VIcIAHvatica maxima, pi- 
fo Hlveſtri fimilis. J. B. The 
greateſt wild Vetch, reſembling wild 
Peas. E 

15. Vicia filveſtris lutea, filigua 
hir/uta. C. B. P. Wild yellow Vetch, 
with hairy Pods. N 

16. Vicia ſerotina perennis, fore 
luteo, filiqua hirfſuta. Inſt. R. H. 


Late-fowering perennial Vetch, with 


a yellowFlower, and an hairy Pod. 
17. Vicla ſerotina perennis, fore 
luteo, filiqua glabra. Inſt. R. H. 
Late-flowering perennial Vetch, with 
a yeilow Flower, and ſmoother Pod. 
18. VIcIA Hlveftris lutea, cum 
galea fuſca. F. B. Wild yellow 
Vetch, with a brown Standard. 


19. Vicia Cretica multiflora la- 


tifolia, lee intenſe purpureo. Tourn. 


Cor. 


Flower. 

20. Vicia Orientalis multiflora 
incana, angi ſtiſſimo folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Hoary Eaſtern tufted Vetch, with a 
very narrow Leaf. | 

21. Victa werna villoſiſſima & 
incana. fore parwo ſpicato, ex purpures 
ad ianthinum vergerte. Journ. Cor. 


The moſt hairy and hoary Spring 


Vetch, with a ſmall ſpiked Flower, 


from a purple to a violet Colour. 
„ #85 ies multi ftra ſpicata. flo- 
rilbus albidis, calyce pu purco. Teurn. 
Cor. Spiked tuſted etch, with 
whitiſh Flowers, and a purple Em- 
palement. 
23. Vicia Orientalis mulrifora 

argentea, fore waricgaio. Tous u. Cor. 

Zaſtern tuſted ſilvery Weich, with a 
variegated Flower. 


maxima. Phyt. Brit. 


Broad-leav'd many-flower'd 
Vetch of Crete, with a deep-purple 


„ 
24. Vicia Orientalis, fore maxi- 
mo palleſcente, macula lutea notata. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Vetch, with 
a large pale Flower ſpotted with 
yellow. 16 re | 
25. Vicia multiflora Caſſubica 
fruteſcens, lentis ſiligua. Breyn. Prod. 
Shrubby tufted Vetch, with Pods 
like Lentils. | 
26. Vicia fylvatica mmltiflora 
The greateſt 
tufted wood Vetch. | 
27. Vicia ſegetum, cum filiquis 
plurimis hirſutis. C. B. P. Small 
wild Tare, with many rough Pods. 
28. Vicla ſegetum, ſingularibu. 
filiguis glabris. C. B. P. Com 
Vetch, or fine Tare, with ſingle 
ſmooth Pods. | | 
29. Vicia minima, cum filiqus 
glabris, Inſt, R. H. The ſmalleſt 
Vetch, with ſmooth Pods. | 
30. Vicia five Cracca, folits & 
fuliguis longioribus, Bot. Mons. 
Vetch with longer Leaves and Pods. 
31. Vicia minima praecox, Pari. 
ſienſium. H. R. Par, The lea 
early Vetch, with an angular Seed. 
The firſt of thoſe here mention d 
is cultivated in the Fields in divers 
Parts of England for the Seed, which 
15 the common Food of Pigeons: 
the Method of cultivating them 15 
hereafter inſerted. | 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firſt, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of the Flowers and 
Seeds, which in this Kind are both 
white; but the Flowers of the other 
Kind are purple, and the Seeds are 
black. This may be cultivated 23 
the former. | 
The third and fourth Sorts are, 
at preſent, only preſerv'd in Botanic 
Gardens in England; tho' I believe fs 
they might be cultivated in the 
Fields“ as the common Sort, with! 
good Succeſs. 
Theſe 


ö 
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Theſe muſt be ſown in ®the 
Spring, as Peas ; but ſhould have a 


light dry . Soil, and require more 


room than the common Sort: for 
the Plants are apt to ſpread pretty 
far, provided they like their Situa- 
tion. They are both annual Plants, 
which decay ſoon after their Seeds 
are ripe. Theſe are ſuppos'd to be 
the Bean of the antient Greeks. 


The fifth Sort grows wild in di- 


vers Parts of England, under Hedges, 


and by the Sides of Woods, where 


it climbs upon whatever Buſhes are 
near it; and during the time of 
flowering (which is commonly in 
June and July) it affords an agree- 
able Proſpect. This Plant may be 
cultivated by the Sides of Wilder- 


neſs-· quarters; where it may be al- 
| low'd to climb upon ſome low Buſh- 
es, without which Support it ſeldom 


thrives well; and in ſuch ſhady Si- 
tuations it will flower extremely, and 
continue for ſeveral Years. 'The beſt 
Way to propagate it is by ſowing 
the Seeds either in Spring or Au- 
tumn, in the Places where they are 
to remain ; for theſe Plants com- 
monly ſhoot their Roots downright 
into the Ground, ſo that they ſeldom 
thrive well, if tranſplanted. | 
The fixth, eighth, and fifreenth 
Sorts grow wild in this Kingdom. 
The fixth is very common in ſhady 
Woods, and on the Sides of Banks 
under Trees, in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land. The eighth Sort is found on 


$9:9tower-hill, and in ſome other 


Places in England. And the fifteenth 
grows on Glaſtenbury- thorn- hill in Sa- 
m-rietſhire. 

The ſeventh, ninth, tenth, twelfth, 
fourteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, 
and eighteench Sorts grow wild in 
Germany, France, and Italy ; but are 
not Natives of this Country. Theſe 
are all of them abiding Plants, whoſe 
Roots continue ſeveral Years ; but 
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their Shoots die down in Autumn, 
and freſh ones come out the follow- © 


ing Spring ; ſome of which will riſe 
to the Height of five or ſix Feet, and 
trail over Buſhes, or whatever Plants 
they grow near; ſo that they muſt 
be ſupported, otherwiſe they will 
appear very unſightly. 

Theſe may be propagated by 
Seeds, which may be ſown in Drills 


ona Border of freſh Earth, expos'd 


only to the morning Sun. The beſt 
time for ſowing theſe Seeds is in 
March, and when the Plants come 
up, they muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds; and where they are too 
cloſe together, ſome of them ſhould 
be drawn up to give room for the 
remaining ones to grow ſtrong. 
This 1s all the Culture they require 
till Michaelmas, when their Shoots 
will decay; at which time the Roots 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned 


to remain, which ſhould be under 


Trees, and in other ſhady Wilder- 
neſs-quarters : where, if they are 
rightly diſpos'd, they will thrive ex- 
tremely well, and make an agreeable 


Variety. 


The eleventh Sort grows wiid in 
the Stæchades Iles, from whence the 
Seeds have bcen obtain'd by ſome 
curious Perſons, who preſerve the 
Sort for the ſake of Variety; as is 
alſo the eighth Sort, which is found 
wild in the Neighbourhood of Pa. 
ris. 

The nineteenth, twentieth, wen- 
ty-firſt, twenty-lecond, twenty-third, 
and twenty-fourth Sorts were diſco- 
ver'd by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 


want, from whence he ſent their 


Seedsto the Royal Garden at Paris. 
Theſe, though they are Nati es ot 
warmer Countries than England, vet 
vill thrive very well in the open 
Air, and may be admitted ints Gar- 
dens for the ſake of Varicty. 

1 The 
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The twenty-fifth Sort is alſo an 
abiding Plant, whoſe Shoots decay 
every Autumn, and freſh ones are 
produc'd in the Spring. This Sort 
ſhould have a moiſt ſhady Situation, 


in which the Shoots will riſe five or 
fix Feet high, and produce great 


Quantities of Flowers ; thereby af- 
fording an agreeable Variety in ſome 
obſcure Places, where few better 
Plants will thrive. : 

The twenty-fixth Sort grows wild 
In ſome Woods in the North of Eng- 
land, as alſo in Oxfordfoire. This 
is likewiſe an abiding Plant, which 
Nould be treated in the ſame manner 
as the former Sort. 

As all theſe Sorts of Vetches grow 
ne er Buſhes, or under Hedges, on 
wiich they climb, and are thereby 
ſupported from trailing on the 
Ground, ſo, whenever they are 
brought into Gardens, they ſhould 
be planted in the like Situation; for 
if they trail on the Ground, they 
will run over whatever Plants grow 
near them, and make a bad Appear- 


ance; whereas, if they are planted 


near any ordinary Shrubs, over 
which they may be allow'd to ram- 
ble, their Flowers will appear ſcat- 
tering among the Branches of the 
Shrubs, and afford an agreeable Va- 
rie y. YE 

The twenty - ſeventh, twenty- 
eighth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth 
Sorts are annual Plants, which grow 
too plentifully amongſt the Corn, ſo 
as to become very troubleſome 
Weeds in ſome Parts of England; 
therefore ſhould be rooted out in the 
Spring, before their Seeds ripen ; for 
If any of them are permitted to ſtand 
until their Seeds are Tipe, the firſt 
hot Day after, the Pods will burſt, 
and caſt their Seeds to a great Di- 
ſtance, ſo as to fill the Ground with 
young Plants in Autumn. Theſe 
Plants always come up in Autumn, 


4 
an? abide the Winter; during which 
time they do not appear as if they 
would ever become large enough to 
injure the Crop amongſt which they 
grow; but in the Spring they will 
fend forth many lateral Shoots, ſo 
as to ſpread to a conſiderable Di- 
ſtance; and by their Tendrils will 
faſten themſelves to the Stalks of 
Corn, or any other Plants, and there- 


by greatly weaken them; and ſome. 


times, where theſe Weeds are in 
plenty, and the Corn but weak, they 
will ramp quite over it, and thereby 
almoſt deſtroy it. The belt time to 
extirpate theſe Weeds is in March er 
April, when, if they are cut up with 
a Spaddle in dry Weather, they will 
in a Day or two be effectually de- 


ſtroy'd, ſo as not to recover; and if 


this be repeated two or three Sea- 
ſons, it will intirely clear the Land 
of them. 

The thirty-firſt Sort is a very ſmall 
annual Plant, which grows wild on 
chalky Hills in ſome Parts of Exg- 
land, but particularly near Greenhith 
in Kent. It flowers the Beginning 
of April, the Seeds are ripe in May, 
and the Plant ſoon after periſhes ; ſo 
that whoever is deſirous to find it, 
muſt ſearch for it while it is in Vi- 
gour ; otherwiſe it is ſo ſmall, that 
it can hardly be diſcover'd. If this 
Plant is defign'd to be preſerv'd in a 
Garden, the Seeds ſhould be fown 
early in Autumn, that the Plants 
may get Strength before Winter; for 
when they are ſown in the Spring, 
they ſeldom ſucceed. When they are 


once eſtabliſh'd in a Garden, and their 


Seeds permitted to ſcatter, they will 
maintain themſelves better than if 
ſown by Hand; and will require no 
other Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. | 
There are ſome of the larger Kinds 
of theſe Vetches as well worth cul- 
tivating in the Fields as the common 
WE Tare, 
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Tare, and | will ſerve for the ſame 


Purpoſes ; eſpecially the ſecond, 
third, and ninth Sorts, which grow 
large, and afford a good Quantity of 
Seeds. Thefe may all be cultivated 
in the ſame manner as the common 
Sort, and are equally hardy. 

The uſual time for ſowing of 
Vetches or Tares is in the Spring, 
about the Middle of February; but 
from ſeveral Experiments which I 
have made, I find it to be a much 


better Method to ſow them in Au- 


tumn ; for as they are hardy enough 
to reſiſt the Froſt in Winter, they 
will get Strength early in the Spring, 
and will grow conſiderably larger 
than thoſe which are ſown in the 
Spring, and will produce a larger 
Quantity of Seeds ; which, ripening 


early in Summer, may be gather'd 


in before Wheat-harveſt. | 
The Sorts of Vetches which are 
cultivated for Uſe in the open Fields, 
ſhould be ſown in Drills, after the 
ſame manner as is practiſed for Peas. 
Theſe Drills ſhould be a Foot and 
an half, or two Feet, aſunder, that 
there may be room for the Hoeing- 
plough to go between them, in or- 
der to deſtroy the Weeds, and to 
earth the Plants. Theſe Drills 
ſhould be about the ſame Depth as 
thoſe uſually made for Peas; and 


the Seeds ſhould be ſcatter'd about 


dhe ſame Diſtance in the Drills, Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be carefully cover'd as 
ſoon as they are ſown ; for if they 
are left open, the Rooks will diſco- 
ver them; ſo that where they are 
not carefully watch'd, they will in- 
tirely devour them. Indeed theſe, 
being ſown in Autumn, will be in 
leſs Danger than thoſe which are 
fown in the Spring ; becauſe there 
is more Food for Rooks and Pigeons 
in the open Fields at this Seaſon ; 
and the Plants will appear much 
ſooner above - ground. The beſt 


inning of September; for the Rains 


vi 
time to ſow them is, about the Be- 


which uſually fall at that Seaſon, 
will bring them up in a ſhort time, 
Toward the Latter-end of O#ober, 
the Plants will have obtained conſi- 
derable Strength ; wherefore they 
ſhould then be earthed up with the 
Hoeing-plough. This Work ſhould 
be perform'd in dry Weather, and in 
doing of it Care muſt be had to lay 
the Earth up as high to the Stems of 
the Plants as poſſible, ſo as not to 
cover their Tops; becauſe this will 


ſecure them againſt Froſt, The 


whole Space of Ground between the 


Rows ſhould alſo be ftirr'd, in or- 


der to deſtroy the Weeds; which, 
if carefully perform'd in dry Wea- 


ther, will lay the Land clean till 
March; at which time the Crop 


ſhould be earth'd a ſecond time, and 
the Ground clean'd again between 


the Rows; which will cauſe the © 


Plants to grow vigorous, and in a 
little time they will ſpread ſo as to 
meet, and cover the Spaces ; where- 


as thoſe ſown in the Spring will not 


grow to half this Size, and will be 
very late in flowering. 

Some People ſow theſe Vetches 
and when they are fully grown, 


plow them in the Ground, in order 


to manure it. Where this is de- 
ſign'd, there will be no Occaſion to 
ſow them in Drills at this Diſtance, 
nor to huſband them in the manner 
before directed; but in this Caſe it 
will be the beſt Method to ſow them 


in Autumn, becauſe they will be fit 


to plow in much ſooner the follow- 
ing Year; ſo that the Land may be 
better prepar'd to receive the Crops 
for which it is intended. In ſome 
Parts of France, and in Tah, theſe 


Vetches are fown for feeding of Cat- 


tle while green, and are accounted 


very profitable : and in many Parts of 


England they are culiivated to feed 
41 4 
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Cart horſes, c.; though upon ſuch 
Land, where Lucern will thrive, it 
will be much better Huſbandry to 
cultivate that for this Purpoſe. | 
Where theſe Plants are cultivated 
for their Seeds, they ſhould be cut 
ſoon after the Pods change brown; 
and when they are dry, they muſt 
be immediately ſtack'd; for if they 
are ſuffer'd to lie out in the Field to 
receive Wet, and there comes one 
hot Day after it, the Pods will moſt 
of them burſt, and caſt out the 
Seeds, When the Seeds are threſh'd 
out, the Haulm is eſteem'd very good 
Food for Cattle; and ſome have re- 
commended the Seeds for Horſes, 
and affirm they are as proper for 


thoſe Animals as Beans; which, if 
true, will render them more valu - 


able, becauſe theſe will grow on the 
lighteſt ſandy Land, where Beans 
will not thrive; ſo may be a good 
Improvement to ſome Counties in 
England, where they do not attempt 
to cultivate Beans. 


VINCA PERVINCA. Vie Per- 


VInca. 


VINCETOXICUM. Vid, Af. 


clepias. | 

VINE. Viade Vitis. 

VIOLA, Violet. 

The Characters are; 

It hath à polypetalous anomalous 
Flower, ſomewhat reſembling the pa- 
pilionaceous Flower ; for its two up- 
per Petals, in ſome meaſure, repreſent 
the Standard, the two fide ones the 
Wings ; but the lower one, which ends 
ina Tail, in ſome meaſure reſembles 


the Keel ; out of the Empalement ariſes 


the Pointal, which afterward becomes 

a Fruit, for the moſt part, three-cor- 

ner d, opening inio three Parts, and 

full of roundifo Seeds. | 
The Spectes are; 


1. Viota Martia purpurea, fore 


famplici cure. C. B. P. Common 


3 
purple Violet, with a ſweet-ſcented 
Flower. | | 9 8 

2. VIoLA Martia major Hir ſuta 
inodora. Mor. Hiſt. Greater hairy 
March Violet, without Smell. 

3. Viola Martia inodora Hylve- 


Aris. C. B. P. Wild or Dogs Violet, 


4. Vio.a Martia alba. C. B. P. 
White ſweet-ſcented Violet. 

5. VioLa Martia, multiplici flore, 
C. B. P. Double purple Violet. 

6. Viol A Martia, fore multiplici 
candida, C. B. P. Double white 
Violet. | 

7. Vioua Martia, folio eleganter 
wvariegato, flore albo, March Vio- 
let, with a beautiful variegated Leaf, 


and a white Flower. 


8. Viola Martia, flore rubells, 
March Violet, with a rediſh-colour'd 


Flower. 


9. VioLA erefa, fore cerulc, 
Mor. Hift. Upright Violet, with a 
blue Flower. 

10. Viola Martia horten ſis, foliit 
amplioribus. C. B. P. Garden March 
Violet, with larger Leaves. 

11. Viola Martia inodora fylwe- 
firis, foliis mucronatis, oblongis, & 
firitioribus, C. B. P. Dogs Violet, 
with oblong and narrow- pointed 
Leaves. 5 

12. VIoLA Martia, multiplici 
ore rubello. C. B. P. March Vio- 
let, with a double rediſn Flower. 

13. Vioua Martia, multiplici flore 
ex albo & purpureo wariegato. C. B. 
P. March Violet, with a double 
Flower, variegated with White and 
Purple. | | 
14. Viota Martia multiplex, 
fore cinerco. H. R. Par. Double 
March Violet, with an aſh-colour'd 
Flower. | 

15. Viola Martia intenſe pur- 


purea, flore minore pleno. F. B. March 


Violet, with a fmall double Flower, 
of a deep- purple Colour. | 
| 156. VIOI 


1 
16. Viola Alpina, folio in plures 


partes diſſecto. C. B. P. Alpine Vio- 


Jet, with a Leaf cut into many 
Parts. | | oy | 
17. Viola Alpina rotundifolia 


| Jutea. C. B. P. Yellow Violet of 


the Alps, with a roundiſh Leaf. 


18, VioLa montana lutea grandi - 


fora. C. B. P. Mountain Violet, 
with a large yellow Flower. 


19. VioLa tricolor hortenſis re- 
pens. C. B. P. Panſies, Hearts-eaſe, 
or three-colour'd Violet, commonly 
call'd three Faces under an Hood. 
20. Viola montana tricolor odo- 
ratiſſima. C. B. P. The moſt 
ſweet-ſmelling three-colour'd moun- 
tain Violet, | | 

21, Viol A montana alba grand:- 
fora. C. B. P. Great-flower'd white 
mountain Violet. 

22, VioLa montana lutea, ſubro- 
tundo crenato folio. Barr. Icon. Yel- 
low mountain Violet, with a round- 
ih notch'd Leaf. 

23. VioLa montana cœrulea gran- 
diflora. H. R. Par. Great-flower'd 
blue mountain Violet. | 

24. Viola montana lutea, foliis 
non crenatis, C. B. P. Yellow moun- 


tain Violet, with Leaves not notch- 


ed. | 
25. Vioua Atnica erecta bicolor 
hirſuta minima elatior ac ramofior. 


Hort. Cath. Upright two-colour'd 


hairy very ſmall Violet of Atna, 


taller and more branching. 

26. Vioia arvenſis, flore toto lu- 
teo. C. B. P. Field Violet, with a 
Flower all yellow. 

27. Viola cærulea maxima, cu- 
cumerinis hirſutis foliis, Virgimana. 
Pluz, Phyt. The largeſt blue Violet 
of Virginia, with hairy Cucumber- 
leaves. - 

28. Viola maxima, Ccucumerinis 
hir/utis foliis, Virginiana, fore lutco. 
Plat. Alm, The largeſt Violet of 
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Virginia, with hairy Cucumber- 
leaves, and a yellow Flower. 

29. VIOLA Virginiana, platani 

fere foliis, parvis & incanis. Pfuk. 
Mantifſ. Virginian Violet, With 
ſmall hoary Leaves, ſhap'd like thoſe 
of the Plane-tree, 1 5 

The firſt Sort here mention'd is 
very common in Woods, and ſhady 
Lanes, in divers Parts of England, 
and is what ſhould always be uſed in 
Medicine ; though the People who 
ſell theſe Flowers in the Markets, do 
many times impoſe upon the Igno- 

rant the Flowers of the ſecond Sort, 
which are much larger than thoſe of 
the firſt, and fill up the Meaſure bet- 
ter; but they, having no Smell, are 
very improper for Uſe, 

All the eight firſt Sorts are pretty 
Varieties in a Garden ; where, being 
planted under Hedges, in Wilder- 
neſſes, or other ſhady Places, they 
will thrive exceedingly, and will 
want no other Culture than only to 
keep them clear from Weeds ; and 
in the Spring, when they are in 
Flower, they caſt forth a moſt agree- 
able Perfume, eſpecially in Morn- 
ings or Evenings ; ſo that it renders 
ſuck Places very delightful at thoſe 
Seaſons. | | 

Theſe may be eafily propagated 
by parting their Roots. The beſt 
time for which is at Michaelmas, that 
the Plants may take Root before 
Winter; ſo that they may flower 
ſtronger the ſucceeding Spring. 

The double Sorts, and thoſe with- 
out Smell, may be admitted for 
Variety; but the ſingle blue, white, 
and rediſh-colour'd Sorts, are thoſe 
which ſhould be moſt cultivated ; be- 
cauſe theſe are equally well-ſcented, 
in which the greateſt Curioſity of 
theſe Flowers confiſts, And theſe, 
ail growing wild in Eygland, may be 
eaſily obtain's in Quantity from 

8 | their 
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| their Places of Growth, by Cach who 
are ſond of theſe Flowers. 

The ninth Sort is preferv'd in ſome 
curious Gardens for Variety; but 
there is no Scent in its Flowers; ſo 
that it hardly merits a Place in curi- 
ous Flower-gardens. 


The tenth Sort differs from * 
are a great N umber of Varieties: 


common Violet, in having large 
hairy Leaves; and the Flowers have 


not ſo good Flavour: but this Sort 


3s frequently cultivated in Gardens, 


and the Flowers are brought to the 
M.arkets; tho' they are not near ſo 


for Uſe as the common Sort. 


: The eleventh has oblong pointed 
Leaves, in which it differs from the 
laſt: the Flowers of this Sort have 
. no Flavour; ſo are unfit for Ule. 
The twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth Sorts are Va- 
rieties of the common Violet with 
double Flowers: theſe are worthy 


of a Place in every good Garden, on 


account of their fine double ſweet- 


fmelling Flowers, eſpecially as they 
require no other Culture than the 
common Violet: but theſe Sorts do 


not produce their Flowers in great 
Plenty, unleſs they are planted i in a 
ſtrong Soil, and an open airy Situa- 


| tion; for in ſmall. or cloſe Gardens 


=. hey do not flower near fo well, as 
where they have a clear open Air. 
Tobe eleven next-mention'd Sorts 
| agree with the Hearts-eaſe or Pan- 
fies, more than with the other Kinds 
of Violet: the ſeventeenth, eigh- 
___  teenth, twenty-firſt, and twenty- 
| + third Sorts are perennial Plants, 
4 wWamich may be propagated by parting 
4 their Roots; the belt time for doing 
of this is at Michaelmas, that they 
may be well rooted before the Spring: 
ttheſe delight in Shade and Moiſture, 
therefore ſhould be planted on a 


North Border; and in dry Weather 


2 they muſt” be duly water'd, other- 
. =. 4 8 will not thrive, be 


VI 


eighteenth Sort grows wild i in the 


North of England, upon moiſt Moun- 


tains: the twenty-firſt and twenty. 
third Sorts are only Varieties of this, 
differing 1 in the Colour of their Flow- 


ers. 


The b 0 is the common 
Panſy or Hearts- eaſe, of which there 


theſe are all annual Plants, which 


ſcatter their Seeds, and propagate 
themſelves in plenty, where they are 


permitted to ſtand : the twentieth 


Sort is by much the moſt valuable, 
the Flowers of this being larger, the 


Colours very beautiful, and the Scent 
almoſt equal to the common Violet- 
flower. 

Theſe Sorts will ſeattar their Seeds 
in a ſhort time after their Flowers 


are paſt; and the Plants which come 


up in Autumn will flower very early 


in the Spring; and theſe will be 
| ſucceeded by the Spring- plants; fo 
that where they are indulged in a 
Garden, there will be a conſtant 
Succeſſion of their Flowers the great- 
eſt Part of the Year ; for they will 
flower all the Winter in mild Sea- 


ſons, and moſt Part of the Summer 


in ſhady Situations ; which renders 
them worthy of a Place in every good 
Garden: but then they muſt not be 
be allowed to ſpread too far, leſt 
they become troubleſome Weeds; 
for their Seeds, when ripe, are caft 
out of their Covers with great Ela- 
ſticity to a conſiderable Diſtance; 


and the Plants will ſoon ſpread over 


a large Space of Ground, if they are 


permitted to ſtand. 
The common Panſy ſtands in the 


College Diſpenſatory, as a medicinal 
Plant; but is rarely uſed in England. 


The twenty - ſeventh, twenty - 


| eighth, and twenty-ninth Sorts are 
| Natives of Virginia, New- England, 
and ſeveral other Parts of North- 
America's 5 roms whence ine of the 
| E 2 | | "Plants 


r 


W > 


8 


Panicle. 


mm 


Plants have been brought to Eng- 


| land, and are preſerv'd in Gardens 


by ſome curious Perſons, for the ſake 


of Variety: but as their Flowers 


have no Scent, and little Beauty, 


they are not much regarded. 
Theſe are as hardy as the com- 


mon Violet, and may be propagated 
by parting their Roots, in the ſame 


manner as is practis'd for that; and 


they ſhould have a moiſt ſhady Situa- 


tion, and a light Soil. 


VIORNA. Vid Clematitis. 
VIRGA AUREA, Golden-rod. 
The Characters are; 


the Stalks : the Calyx, or Flower- 


| cup, is ſquamous: the Flowers are 


ſmall, radiated, and of a yellow Co- 
lour, conſiſting of many Florets, each 


of which is furniſh d with an Embryo, 


evhich afterward becomes a Seed, 


| having a downy Subſtauce adhering to 


3 De Leaves are, for the moſt part, 


evhole, and are plac'd alternately on 


* 


it: to aubich ſhould be added, That 


the Flawers are produc'd in a long 
Sorta fn N ; 
The Species are; bs 

I. VISA AvREa wulgaris latifo- 


leav'd Golden rod. | 


| EO + Vr RGA AUREA montana, folio 
| anguſio ſubincano, floſculis congloba- 


tis. Raii dyn. Narrow-leav'd moun- 
tain Golden-rod, with an hoary 
Leaf, and conglobate Flowers. 


VI 
6. Virca Avara alifiima ſerots- 
na, panicula ſpecioſa patula. Rand, 
Talleſt late-flowering Golden-rod, 
with a ſpecious ſpreading Panicle. 
7. VISO AuEA. Virginiana, fo- 


liis anguſtioribus aſperis, panicula i- 


nus ſpecioſa. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian 
Golden-rod, with narrow rough 
Leaves, and a leſs ſpecious Panicle. 
8. VIX A AuREA rugofis falt, 
Virginiana, panicula florum ampli ima. 
Pluk. Phyt. Rough-leav'd Virginia 
Golden- rod, with an ample Panicle 
of Flowers. | | 
9. VIA AurEa foliis [ewibus 
nom ſerratis, panicula ſpecioſa, floris 
bus magnis. Flor. Bat. Smooth- 
leav'd Golden-rod, with a ſpecious 
Panicle, and large Flowers. 
10. VIX CA AuREa Marylendica, 
Jpicis florum racemafis, foliis integris 
ſcabris. Mart. Hift. Rar. Plant. Gold- 
en- rod from Maryland, with branche 
ing Spikes of Flowers, and Whole 
rough Leaves. 
11. Vieca Aux EA Canadenſis, 
aſteriſci folio. Par. Bat. Canada 


Solden- rod, with a Leaf like Aﬀe- 


lia. F. B. The common or broad- 


3. Vigca AvREA anguſiifolia, 


panicala ſpecioſa, Canadenſis. H. R. 
Par. Narrow: leav'd Canada Gold- 
en- rod, with a ſpecious Panicle. 


4. Virca AuREA Canadenſis hir- 


ſuta, panicula minus ſpecioſa. Boerh. 


Ind. Rough Canada Golden-rod, with 


a leſs ſpecious Panicle. 
F. VIRCA AUREA Nove Anglie 


altiſſima, paniculis nonnunquam re- 


| fexis. Flor, Bat. The talleſt New- 


England Golden-rod, with a reflex d 


riſcus. 

12. VI RGA AuREA Americana 
ſerrata, floribus ad foliorum alas con- 
globatis. Breyn. Prod. American 
Golden- rod, with ſerrated Leaves, 
and conglobated Flowers comin 
out from the Wings of the Leaves. 

13. VIX A AUE A limonit folta, 
panicula uno verſu diſpefita. H. R. 
Par. Golden-rod with a Sea-la- 
vender-leaf, and the Flowers grow- 
ing upon one Side of the Stalk. 
14. Virca AuREa Noweboracen- 
fir glabra, caulibus rubentibus, ifolits 
anguſtis glabris. Flor. Bat. Smooth 
New-York Golden-rod, with red 
Stalks, and narrow ſmooth Leaves. 

15. VI SSA AUREA floribus fflule- 
As, ſenecionis inſtar, foliis anguſtiori- 
bus non ſerratis. Hiſt. Oxon. Gold- 


en- rod with fiſtulous Flowers, ſome. 


what 
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N like Groundſel, and narrow 5 3 


ſmooth Leaves. 


16. VIA CA Aar 3 


| foliis carnoſis non ſerratis latioribus. 


Hi. Oxon. Golden- rod with broad 

ffleſhy ſmooth Leaves. 
17. VISA AUREA Nove Angliæ, 
felis longiſſimis glabris. Flor. Bat. 


New: F with long | 


: ſmooth Leaves. 


138. VIS AURA een 
 Birſuta, radice odorato. Joncg. Hairy 


American Golden- rod, with a ſweet 
Dot. | | 


19, Virea Avzrs 3 can 


a glabra. Hort. Elth. Smooth 


American Golden- rod. 
20. VIA AuREA 8 "0 
Lis anguſlifſimis glabris, floribus ex 


alis foliorum prodeuntibus. Dale. Ame- 


vican Golden-rod, with very narrow 


£mooth Leaves, and the Spikes of 
Flowers coming out from the Wings | 
4 of _ Leaves, 7 | 
VIA Avrea Americana 
Fe * caulibus purpuraſcentibus, 
Paoliis oblongo-ovatis glabris ſeſſilibus, 
Jpicis florum craſſioribus. Dale, Late 
American Golden-rod, with purple 


Stalks, and oblong oval ſmooth 

Leaves embracing the Stalks, and 

thick Spikes of Flowers. 

22. Vikca AUREA major, foliis 
glutinaſis & graweolentibus. Inft. R. 
H. Greater Golden- rod, with clam- 
my and ſtinking Leaves. | 

23. VI RA AVUREA minor, glu. 
glutinoſis & graveoleniibus. Inſt. R. 
H. Smaller Golden rod, with clam- 
my and ſtinking Leaves. 

24. VI RGA AUREA major, folzis 
glatinofss 2 1 ni bus, gallas 
ferens. Inſt. R. Il. Greater gall- 
bearing Golden-rod, with clammy 
and ſtinking Leaves. 

25. VIX A AuREA Virginiana 
annua. Lan, Annual Firgi-tan ; Gold- 
en- rod. 


vn 


tis. Houſt, Annual ſtinking Ameri. 
can Golden-rod, with a very "ſmall 


- "Flower, and Leaves growing 


Pairs, which are n in the 
manner of St. Fohn's-avort. 

27. Vigca AuREA e 
urticæ foliis rugoſis conjugatis & hir. 


Sutis, forum ſpicis folioſis. Houſt. Ame- 


rican Golden: rod, with rough Net- 
tle leaves growing by Pairs, and the 
Spikes of Flowers ſet wich imall 
Leaves. 


28. Viao Avnza / 3 
fruti coſa, ſalicis folio, floribus - quaſi 


umbellatis. Houſt. Shrubby Ameri. 
can Golden-rod, with a Willow, leaf, 


and Flowers growing almoſt in an. 
Umbel. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preſerv'd in 
ſome curious Botanic Gardens ; but 
thoſe here mention'd are the moft 
valuable Sorts which I have yet ſeen 
in the Engliſb Gardens; the greateſt 
Part of which are Natives of Ame- 


rica, from whence it is very pro- 


bable, there may. be many other 
Sorts brought, ſince theſe Plants pro- 
pagate themſelves by ſhedding thier 


Seeds, which are likely to produce 


new Varieties annually ; as do moſt 
other Sorts: of Plants; ſo that there 
may be no End to their Variety. 
Theſe Plants are very great Orna- 
ments in the Borders of large Flow- 
er-gardens, where, by their Succeſ- 
ſion of Flowering, they afford a very 


great Pleaſure; for the carlieft Kinds 3 


begin to flower in June, which are 
ſucceeded by other Sorts until the 
Latter-end of October; and their 
Flowers, being produced, for the 
moſt part, on long ſpecious Spikes 
or Panicles, make a very handſome 
Appearance, and are very ornamen- 


tal 


26. . Abra 1 | 
- annua ' graveolens, fore minimo, fol, 
conjugatis, & hyperici modo per fora- 


v1 


tal to Flower- pots, when intermix'd 
with Flowers of different Colours, to 
place in Rooms. | 


"They are all cally propagated by 


parting their Roots in the Spring, 


before they begin to ſhoot; and ſhould 


be planted in the Middle of the lar- 


ger Borders in the Flower-garden : 


they will grow in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation; but will thrive beſt in a 


freſh light Earth, and an open Ex- 


poſure; tho? ſome of the hardieſt of 


them may be plac'd under Avenues 
of Trees, where they will continue 


in Flower a long time, and look very 
well. The firſt twelve Sorts are har- 
dier than the reſt, and will increaſe 


very faſt by Off. ſets, which ſome of 
them ſend forth in very great Plen- 
ty; inſomuch that if they are not 
carefully dug round, at leaſt once in 


every Vear, and their Roots cut 
round, they will ſpread over the Bor- 


ders where they are planted, and de- 
ſtroy ſuch Plants as ſtand near them. 
The other Sorts ſhould have a warm- 
er Situation, and a dry Soil: theſe 
are not ſo apt to ſpread at their Roots 
a5 the others ; ſo that there will be 


in Bounds. _ | 
The firſt Sort here mention'd is 


grows wild in moſt ſhady Woods in 
the South Parts of England; from 
whence the Roots may be tranſplant- 
ed into a ſhady Part of the Garden, 
where they will thrive and flower 
very well. es > 


- The ſecond Sort grows upon the 
Mountains in Wales, as allo upon 


the Aips and Pyrenees: this is a very 
low Plant, ſeldom. riſing more than 
a Foot high, and flowers toward the 
Latter-end of June. 7 LS 


Phe nineteen Sorts. next-men- - 
tion'd are Natives of America: theſe 


grow ſome two Feet, others three, 


| iome four and five Feet bigh ; and 


no Difficulty of keeping them with 


T 1 

flower after each other from Fuly to 
November, _ Dt 

Theſe are all perennial Plants, which 
die to the Surface of the Ground 
every Winter, but riſe again the 
ſucceeding Spring: moſt of them 
produce their Flowers in Autumn; 
and if the Seaſon proves favourable, 


will ripen their Seeds; which, if 


ſown ſoon after ripe, will come up 
the following Spring, from whence 
{ome new Varieties may be obtain- 
ed, A i 

The twenty-ſecond, twenty-third, 


and twenty-fourth Sorts ſeldom con- 


tinuing longer than two or three 
Years, ſhould be often renewed. 


Theſe may be increaſed by parting 


their Roots ; but the Plants which 
are thus parted, rarely thrive ſo well 
as thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds: 
but as theſe Plants do not perfect 
their Seeds every Year ia England, 
the other Method muſt be practiſed 


to preſerve the Kinds. The beft 


time for this Work is in Autumn, 


that they may be well rooted before 


the Spring, otherwiſe they will not 
flower very ſtrong. Theſe Sorts 
ſhould be planted on a loamy Soil 
on open Borders ; for they will not 


_ thrive under the Drip of Trees. 
ſometimes uſed in Medicine. This 


The twenty-fifth Sort is an annu- 
al Plant of no great Beauty ; which, 
if permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, will 


become a Weed over the Garden. 


This Plant is now become a com- 
mon Weed in the Fields in divers 
Parts of England: but it is generally 
believ'd the Seeds were at firſt blown 
out of Gardens; for it was originally 
brought from America. 

The twenty - ſixth, twenty; ſe- 
venth, and twenty-eighth Sorts were 
ditcover'd by the late Dr. Fouſfoan, 
at La Vera Crux. Theſe, being ten- 
der Plants; will not live in the open 
Air in England. Tney may be pro- 
pagated by Secds, Which ſhould be 

h ſown 


8 


fown on a moderate Hot-bed early 


in the Spring; and when the Plants 


are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted into Pots fill'd with freſh 
, and then plung'd into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
obſerving, after they have taken new 
Root, to admit a large Share of free 
Air to them every Day, when the 
Weather is warm, as alſo to water 
them conſtantly every Day; for they 
naturally grow in moiſt Places. The 
twenty-ſfixth Sort, which is an annual 
Plant, will flower toward the Mid- 
dle of June, and the Seeds will ri- 
pen the End of Auguſt; when ſome of 
them ſhould be ſown to come up be- 


fore Winter; becauſe the Seeds will 


more certainly grow at this Seaſon, 
than in the Spring ; and the Plants 
will grow much ſtronger. The twen- 
ty-ſeventh Sort, being a biennial 
Plant, rarely flowers the firſt Seaſon; 


therefore this, and the twenty-eighth 
Sort, which is an abiding Plant, 


ſhould be removed into the Stove at 
Michaclmas, and placed where they 
may have a temperate Degree of 
Warmth in Winter, in which they 
may be preſerv'd: but they mult be 
frequently refreſh'd with Water, 


tho” in very cold Weather it muſt 


not be given in great Quantities. 
With this Management the Plants 
will flower extremely well, and add 
to the Variety in the Stove. 

VISCUM, Milleto. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confiſts cf one Leaf, 
which is ſhap'd like a Baſin, and, for 
the moſt part, divided into four Parts, 
and beſet with Warts: the Owvary, 
aubich is produc'd in the Female Flow- 


ers, is placd in a remote Part of the 


Plant from the Male Flieavers, aud 


conſiſts of four ſorter Leaves: this 
afterward becomes a ronnd Berry, full 
of a plutinous Subſtance ircloſing a 
lain heart /rap'd Sced. 


VI 
We live but one Species of this 
Plant in England; wiz: : 
Viscum baccis albis. C. B. p. 
Common Miſleto, with white Ber- 
This Plant is always produc'd 


from Seed, and is not to be culti- - 


vated in the Earth, as moſt other 


Plants; but is always found grow. 


ing. upon Trees ; from whence the 
Antients accounted it a Super. plant; 
molt of whom thought it was an Ex. 
creicence on the Tree, without the 
Seed being previouſly lodg'd there: 
which Opinion is now generally con- 
futed from a repeated Number of 
Experiments. | | 
The Manner of its' being propa- 
gated is this; viz, The Miſleto- 
thruth, which feeds upon the Ber- 


Ties of this Plant in Winter, when 


it 1s ripe, doth often carry the 
Seeds from Tree to Tree; for the 
viſcous Part of the Berry, which im- 


mediately ſurrounds the Seeds, doth | 


ſometimes faſten it to the outward 
Part of the Bird's Beak ; which to 
get diſengaged of, he ſtrikes his 
Beak againſt the Branches of a 
neighbouring Tree, and thereby 
leaves the Seed ſticking by this viſ- 
cous Matter to the Bark ; which, if 
it lights upon a ſmooth Part of the 


Tree, will faſten itſelf thereto, and 


the following Winter will put out 


and grow; and in the ſame manner 


it may be propagated by Art; for 
if the Berries, when full-ripe, are 
rubbed upon the ſmooth Part of the 


Bark of a Tree, they will adhere 
cloſely thereto; and, if not deſtroy- 


ed, will produce Plants the follow- 
ing Winter. | | 

The Trees which this Plant doth 
moſt readily take upon, are, the 
Apple, the Aſh, and ſome other 
ſmooth-rinded Trees ; but I have ſe- 
veral times try'd it upon the Oak 


without Succeſs; for the Bark of that 


Tree 
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T ree is of too cloſe a Texture to ad- 


mit the Seeds ſtriking therein; which 
is alſo the Reaſon it is ſo rarely 


found upon that Tree: and not- 
withſtanding the great Encomiums 
which have been given to the Miſlero 
of the Oak, for its Medicinal Vir- 
tues; yer I can't help thinking, that 


it is equally good, from whatever 


Tree it be taken ; nor is it poſſible 
to find this Plant growing in any 


Quantity upon the Oak; ſo that 


_ thoſe Perſons who pretend to furniſh 


the Town with it for phyſical Uſe, 


do but impoſe upon the World; for 


it is ſo rarely met with, that when- 
ever a Branch of an Oak-tree hath 
any of theſe Plants growing upon it, 
it is cut off, and preſerv'd by the 
Curious in their Collections of Na- 
tural Curioſities; and of theſe there 
are but few to be ſeen in England. 
As to what ſome Perſons have aſ- 


ſerted of the Manner how it is pro- 


pagated, from Tree to Tree, by the 
Miſleto-thruſhes, which eat the Ber- 
ries, and void the Seed in their Dung, 
vpon the Branches of Trees, where- 
by the Seeds are ſtuck thereon, and 
take Root into the Bark, and pro- 


duce freſh Plants, I can by no means 


agree to; ſince if it were only this 
way propagated, it would always be 


found upon the Upper-part or the 


Sides of ſuch Branches, upon which 


the Dung can only be ſuppoſed to 


lodge; whereas it is generally found 
upon the Under-ſide of Branches, 
where it is almoſt im poſſible for theſe 
Birds to caſt their Dung; beſides, I 


believe the Stomachs of theſe Birds 


are too powerful Digeſters to ſuffer 
any Seeds to paſs intire through the 
Inteſtines. But I ſhall leave this to 
ſuch as have Leiſure to make Ob- 
ſervations in thoſe Places where this 
Plant abounds ; and ſhall add only a 
ſhort Account of the Method us'd to 


VI 
make Birdlime, which may not be 
improper to inſert in this Place for 


the Satisfaction of the Curious. 


The [talians make their Birdlime 
of the Berries of Miſleto, heated and 
mix'd with Oil, as that made of 


Ho'ly-bark; and, to make it bear the. 


Water, they add Turpentine. 

That which is commonly us'd 
with us, is made of the Bark of 
Holly; which they boil for ten or 
twelve Hours: and when the green 


Coat is ſeparated from the other, 


they cover it up for a Fortnight in 
a moiſt Place, pounded into a tough 
Paſte, that no Fibres of the Wood 


be left; then they waſh it in a run- 


ning Stream till no Motes appear, 
and put it up to ferment for four or 
five Days, and ſcum it as often as 
any thing ariſes, and then lay it up 
for Uſe. When they uſe it, they in- 
corporate with it a third Part of that 
Oil over the Fire. 

The Birdlime that is brought from 
Damaſcus is ſuppoſed to be made of 
Sebeſtens, their Kernels being fre- 


quently found in it; but this will 
not endure either Froſt or Wet. 


The Birdlime brought from Spa 
is of an ill Smell. 

The Bark of our Lantone or Way- 
faring Shrub, as it is ſaid, will make 
Birdlime as good as the beſt. 

VISNAGA, Spaniſb Picktooth. 

The Characters ares, 

I is an umbelliferous Plant, with 
a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of ſe- 
weral Petals, which reſt on the En- 
palement ; which afterward becomes 
the Fruit, compoſed of tavo oblong fur- 


row'd Serds : to theſe Notes muſt be 
added, The Leaves are finely divided 


like Feuel; and when the Flowers fail 
off, the Unbel contracts together. 
The Species are; 
1. VIS N AOA eu Gingidium. Mor. 
Urry. Common Spanijo Picktooth. 
| | 2. Vis- 
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2. Visnaca u Gingidium Montis 
Libani. Munt. Plant. Greater Tooth- 
pick of Mount Lbanus. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in 
the South of France, as alſo in Spain 
and Italy. The Spamards make uſe 
of the Footſtalks of .the Umbel for 
Tooth; picks, from whence it obtain- 
ed this Name. This Plant is pre- 
ſerv'd in the Gardens of ſome curi- 
ous Perſons, for the ſake of Variety. 
It is an annual Plant, and periſhes 
ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. The 
Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown 
early in Autumn, that the Plants 
may obtain Strength before the 
Froſt. Theſe will endure the Cold 
of our Winters extremely well, pro- 
vided the Seeds are ſown on a dry 
Soil; for theſe Plants do not very 
well bear tranſplanting : therefore 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown where the 
Plants are deſign'd to remain. In 
the Spring the Plants ſhould be 
thinn'd where they come up too 
thick, leaving them about fix or 


eight Inches afunder; and if they are 


afterward kept clear from Weeds, it 
3s all the Culture they require. In 
June they will flower, and their 
Seeds will ripen in Aug uff. 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common 
in England than the firſt : this is 
found on Mount Libanus, and in ſe- 
hn other mountainous Places in 
the Eaſt Country. The Umbels of 
this Sort are much larger than of the 
former, and the Leaves of the Plant 
are not fo finely cut. The Seeds of 
this Sort have been often brought in- 
to England, from which I have raiſ- 
ed the Plants, which have grown 


very well the former Part of the Sea- 


ſon ; but they have always decay'd 
ſoon after Midſummer ; ſo that I ne- 
ver could preſerve any of them to 
flower. 

'VITEX, Vim ut Caſas, or the 
Chaſte- tree. 


V 1 
The Chara#ers are; 

1t hath a Flower confi Hing of one 
Leaf, which appears as if it had tauo 
Lips: the Fore-part is tubuloſe ; from 
whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
ewhich afterward becomes an almo 
Spherical Fruit, which is divided into 
four Cells, in wobich are contain'd ob- 
long Seeds : to which may be added, 
The Leaves are wag or Anger d, 
like thoſe of Hemp. 

The Species are; 

1. Virex foliis anguflioribus, can- 
nabis modo diſpoſitis. C. B. P. The 
Chaſte-tree with narrow Leaves. 

2. Vir Ex latiore folio. C. B. P. 
The Chaſte- tree with broad ſerrated 
Leaves. 

33 Ex five a Hore albido. 
H. R. Par. The Chaſte- tree, with 
whitiſh Flowers. 


4. VIT Ex frve Agnus minor, foliis 


anguſliſſimis. H. R. Par. The leſſer 
Chaſte- tree, with very narrow 
Leaves. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty 
common in molt of thoſe Enpliþ 
Gardens, where a Variety of hardy 
Trees are preſerv'd; but the other 
Sorts are leſs common, and only in 
ſome curious Gardens at preſent. 
Theſe Plants are all very hardy, and 
may be propagated by planting their 
(Cuttings early in the Spring, before 
they ihoot : they require a freſh light 
Soil, and muſt be frequently refreſh- 
ed with Water, until they have taken 
Root ; after which they muſt be care- 
fully clear'd from Weeds, during the 
Summer-ſeaſon ; and if the Winter 
prove ſevere, you muſt lay a little 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 


Ground between the Plants, to pre- 


vent the Froſt from penetrating to 
their Roots, which would injure 
them while they are young : toward 
the middle of March, if the Seaſon 


de favourable, you mould tranſplant 
Places where 
they 


them either into the 


re 
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they are deſign'd to remain, or into 
a Nurſery for two or three Years to 
get Strength; where they muſt be 
prun'd up, in order to form them 
into regular Plants, otherwiſe they 
are very ſubject to ſhoot out their 
Branches in a ſtraggling manner. 

If theſe Plants are plac'd in a 
warm Situation, and have a kindly 
light Soil, they will grow to be eight 
or ten Feet high, and produce their 
Spikes of Flowers at the Extremity 
of every ſtrong Shoot in Autumn; 


which, altho' of no great Beauty, 


yet coming late in the Year, and 
having an odd Appearance, together 
with the Varicty of their Leaves, 
renders them worthy of a Place in 
ſmall Wilderneſs-quarters, amongſt 
other Shrubs of the ſame Growth. 
They may alſo be propagated by 


laying down their Branches in the 
Spring of the Year; in doing of 
which you muſt be very careful not 


to break them; for their Shoots 
are extremely brittle, and very ſub- 
jet to ſplit off with the leaſt Vio- 
lence : theſe will take Root in one 
Year, provided they are water'd in 
very dry Weather; and may then 
be tranſplanted out, and manag'd, 
as was directed for thoſe Plants rais'd 
from Cuttings. 

VITIS, The Vine. 

The Characters are | 
The Flower conſiſts of many Leacves, 


which are plac'd in a circular Order, 


and expand in form of a Roſe : the 
Ovary, which is ſituated in the Bot- 
tom of the Floaber, afterward becomes 
an oval or round Fruit, which ts very 
full of Juice and contains many ſmall 
Stones in each: to which /hould be 
added, That the Tree is climbing, 
ſending forth Claſpers at the Foints ; 
by which it faſtens itſelf to whatever. 
Plant flands near it ; and the Frait 
5 produc'd in Bunches, | 
Vor. III. 
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The Species are; 
1. Vitis Hlveſtris Labruſca. C. 
B. P. The wild Vine, commonly 
call'd the Claret Grape. This Sort 
of Grape is pretty well known in 
England : it has a Berry of a middling 


Size, of a deep black Colour, co- 


ver'd over with a Bloom like a Plum, 
which may be wiped off ; the Juice 
{tains of a deep-red Colour; and 
before it is quite dead-ripe, is of an 
auſtere Taſte: the Bunches are pret- 
ty large, but fliort, having com- 
monly two Side-bunches or Shoul- 
ders on the Upper-part of the Bunch: 
the Leaves of this Vine are jagged, 
and change to a deep-red Colour be- 
fore they fall off. 
2. ViT1s præcox Columellæ. H. 
P. Par. This is called in England 
the July Grape; but in France, Mo- 
rillon, and Vigne hative. This is 
the earlieſt Grape at preſent known 
in England, for which it is chiefly 
preſerv'd; for it is not much eſteem'd 
for its Goodneſs : the Skin is thick, 
the Juice but very indifferent; and 
the Berries commonly grow very 
thin upon the Bunches. Theſe are 
of a middle Size, and of a dark mud- 
dy-red Colour. | 
. ViT1s Corinthiaca five Apyria. 
J. B. The Corinth Grape, vulgar- 
ly call'd the Curran Grape, is an 
early Ripener; the Berry is ſmall 
and ſlender, the Juice very ſweet, 
and hath very little Stone. Of this 
Kind there are two or three different 
Colours, as red, black, and tawny. 


This is the Sort which is brought 


from the Iſlands of Zant, Cephalonia, 
&c. by the Name of Currans, and 


ſold by the Grocers of London, to put 


into Puddens, &c. 

. Virts laciniatis folits. Cornut. 
The Parſley - leav'd Grape, vulgo. 
This Sort was originally brought 


from Canada, where it grows wild 
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in the Woods; and is preſerv'd in 
the Gardens of the Curious, for the 
Variety of its fine jagged Leaves. 
This is a pretty large white Grape, 
and has a ſweet Juice, but not very 
vinous : the Berries are very apt to 
grow thin upon the Bunches, unleſs 
the Vine is pruned ſhort, and left but 
thin with Wood. | 


5. Viris ſubbirſuta. C. B. P. The 


Morillon Taconne, or Munier, 2. e. 
the Miller's Grape; this is call'd the 
Burgundy in England, The Leaves 
of this Sort are very much powder'd 
with White, eſpecially in the Spring, 
when they firſt come out, from 
whence it had the Name of Miller's 
Grape. It produces middle-112'd 


black Grapes, which grow cloſe up- 


on the Bunches, and are generally 
ſhort and thick. This is an excel- 
lent Bearer, and an hardy Sort. 

6. VitTis præcoæ Columelle, aci- 
nis dulcibus nigricantibus. The black 
Morillon. This is call'd in Bur- 
gundy, Pineau, and at Orleans, Au- 
verna. It is a very ſweet Grape, of 
a middle Size, ſomewhat oval, and 
of a fine black Colour; the Bunches 
are ſomewhat longer than thoſe of 
the former, This makes very good 
Wine. 

7. Viris 2 perampla, acinis al- 
Bidis dulcibus durioribus. Tourn. The 
Chaſſelas blanc, Bar- fur - Aube, 
White Chaſſelas, or Royal Mulica- 
dine. This is a large white Grape, 
and grows cloſe upon the Bunches, 
which are alſo very large, and have 
commonly two {mall Side-bunches 


or Shoulders produc'd from the Up- 


per- part of the Bunch: the Berries, 
when full-ripe, if well expos d to the 
Sun, change to a pale amber Co- 
lour; the juice is very rich, and the 


Fruit is commonly ripe early in S- 


tember. ; 
8. ViTis 2b ßperampla, 
dulcibus nigricantious, Tou. 


canis 


The 


WI. 
Chaſſelas noir, 7. e. The black Chaſ. 
ſelas. This is very often call'd the 
black Muſcadine. The Berries of 
this are as large as thoſe of the for- 
mer; the Bunches are commonly 
larger, and are ſomewhat later ripe; 
the Juice 1s very rich, If well ex- 


poſed, they bear well, and are ripe 


toward the End of September. 

9. VII Is 2b perampla, acinis 
dulcibus rubenti bus. Journ. The red 
Chaſſelas. This is alſo call'd tke 
red Muſcadine. The Berries of this 
Sort are a little larger than thoſe of 
the former, and grow much thinner 
upon the Bunches ; are of a {aint-red 
Colour; and the Juice is very ſweet, 
but later ripe; upon which account 
it is not ſo valuable in England. 

Io. ViTis ave perampla, acinis 
ovatis albidis. Tourn. The Burde- 
lais, vulgarly call'd Burlake. The 
Berries of this Kind are very large, 
of an oval Shape, and grow pretty 
cloſe on the Bunches, which are 
ſometimes of a prodigious Size. I 
have ſeen a Bunch of theſe Grapes, 
which has weighed five Pounds : but 
they never ripen in this Country, ſo 
that they are fit for nothing except 
Verjuice, or to make Tarts. | 

11. ViT1s acinis albis dulciſſimis, 
Vitis Apiana. C. B. P. Garidel. The 
Muſcat, or White Frontiniac. The 
Berries of this Kind are large, and 


grow extremely cloſe upon the 


Bunches, which are very long, and 
have commonly two Shoulders: the 
Fruit, when ripe, has a rich muſky 
Flavour; but it is commonly very 
late in Autumn before they ripen; 
and the Berries, being ſo very 
cloſe upon the Bunches, detain the 
Moiſture in their Middles; ſo that 
they commonly periſh : to prevent 
which, ſome very curious Perſons 
look over their Vines, ſoon after the 


| Grapes are formed, and with a Pair 


of Sciſſars cut out all the ſmall ones, 
| | 16 
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ſo as to leave the others at a mode- 
rate Diſtance, whereby the Sun and 


Air are eaſily admitted, which diffi- 


pates the Moiſture, and prevents their 
periſhing. This is a great Bearer. 
12. VIT1s acinis rubris nigricanti- 
| bus dulciſjimis. Garidel. The Muſcat 
rouge, or red Frontiniac. The Ber- 
ries of this Kind are of the Size of 
the former; but grow much thinner 


on the Bunches ; it is higher flavour- 


ed, and, when thorough ripe, 1s the 
richeſt Grape yet known : but this 
muſt have a very dry Soil, and a 
South-eaſt Aſpect, otherwiſe it ſel- 
dom ripens well in Ezg/and. 

13. V1T1S acinis nigricantibus dul- 
cifſimis, The black Frontiniac. The 
Berries of this Kind are leſs than the 
two former ; but are not ſo high- 
flavour'd ; their Juice is ſweet, and 
they are earlier ripe. This is a good 
Bearer ; but the Grapes upon the 


ſame Bunch ſeldom ripen at the ſame 


time ; ſo that they can't be gather'd 
in fall Bunches ; but muſt be pick'd 
off ſingly as they ripen. 

14. Viris Damaſcena. H. R. Par. 
The Damaſk Grape. 'The Berries 
of this Kind are very large, black, 
and of an oval Form ; the Bunches 
are very large, and the Vine pro- 
caces vigorous Shoots. This ripens 
late in England. | 

15. Vitis præcox, acino rotunds 
alhido dulci. 
ter. The Berries of this Kind are 
large and white 3-the Skins are very 
thin, and the Juice is ſweet : this is 
very early ripe ; but the Berries are 


apt to be thin upon the Bunches; 


for it is one of the tendereſt Sorts, 
| when in Flower, that I have yet 
icen; ſo that if there happens bad 
Weather at that Seaſon, they are 
very ſubject to blight ; and being ſo 
uncertzin in bearing, has rendered 
it leis eſteem'd than it was formerly. 


The white Sweet- wa- 
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16. VIrIS præcox, acino nigro, 
dulci & rotundo. The black Sweet- 
water. This is a leſs Grape than 


the former; it is of a fine black Co- 


lour, and grows pretty cloſe upon 
the Bunches ; its Juice is ſweet, and 
it is early ripe... 

17. VI Is alba dulcis. F. B. The 
white Muſcadine. The Berries of 
this Kind are large, of a white Co- 
lour, and the Juice is very ſweet; 


the Bunches are long, and it is early 


ripe. 
18. VIrIs Allobrogica Plinii. Car. 
Steph. Pred. Ruſt. The Raiſin Grape. 


This is a large oval Grape of a black» 


iſh Colour, when ripe ; the Bunches 
are very large, and make a fine Ap- 
pearance ; but never ripen well in 
England, I have known ſome Per- 
ſons who had a great Quantity of 
this Sort of Grape, which they com- 
monly cut in the Middle of O&ober, 
with pretty long Stalks to the Bunch- 
es, and hung them on Strings in 
Rows in their Kitchen, at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance as not to touch each other ; 


and about Chriſtmas theſe Grapes 
would be fo ripen'd by the Warmth 


of tne Room, as to eat extremely 
well. 

19. Vrris acino rubro dariori, ſa- 
pore dulci. Garidel. Pne Greed Grape. 
This is a middle-11z'd Grape, of a 


deep- red Colour; the Skin is very 


tough, and the Stones are ſmall : 
this is by many People call'd the 
Brick Grape. In a kindly Seaſon, 
when theſe Grapes ripen well, they 
make excellent Wine; but it muſt 
have a good Wall, otherwiſe it will 
not ripen in England. | 

20. Vit1s pergulana uva peram- 
pla, acino oblongo duro, majori & 


ſubviridi. Garidel, The Pearl Grape, 


call'd in Prowence, Pendoulau, or 
Vin de Ponſo. This is a large, ob- 
long Grape, of a greemiſh-white Co- 

4 Z 2 lour; 
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lour; the Juice has a Mixture 
of ſweet and four, and it is late 
Tipe. 

21. Vitis uva perampla, acinis 
rigricautibus majoribus. The St. Pe- 
ter's Grape, or Heſperian. The Ber- 
Ties of this Sort are very large, 
round, and of a deep-black Colour 

when ripe; the Bunches are very 
large, and have two Shoulders to 
them; the Juice is very rich, and a 
little ting'd with Red ; the Leaves of 
this Sort are remarkably Jagged, ſo 
as to be known when there is no 
Fruit upon the Vines: it is late ripe. 
I believe this is the ſame Sort which 
the French call Gros Noir d Epagne, 
1, e. Great Black Spaniſh. 
22. La Malwojſe, i. e. Malmſc ry 
Grape, is a middle- ſiz d Fruit, of a 
muddy-red Colour ; its Juice is very 
rich and ſoft; the Bunches are large; 
and it is a great Bearer: this ripens 
1 che Latter- end of September. 

Malwvoaiſe Muſquee, i. e. the 

Nabe ſey Muſcadine. This is a mid- 
dle fiz'd Grape, rather long than 
round, of a rich muſky Flavour 
when ripe. This is one of the Sorts 
of Grapes from which the Madeira 
Wine is made. It ripens late in Eng- 
170 
. The red Hamburg Grape. 
The Berries of this Kind are large, 
and of a rediſh Colour, cover'd with 
a Flue ; the Bunches are large ; and 
it is a good Bearer. This ripens to- 
ward the End of September, and is a 
fine Grape. It was brought into 
England by Mr. Warner ot Rether- 
bth, who tath ſupply'd mary curi- 
ous Perſons with it. 
25. The black Hamburgh, or War- 
ner Grape. This has a middle ſiz'd 
Berry, rather long than round, of a 
fine black . when ripe; the 
Juice is very rich, ſomewhat incline- 
ing to a muſky vor. This ri- 
pens about the Middle of September, 


Root. 
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It was brought into Erg/and by Mr. 
Warner, with the former. 

26. Raifin Suiſſe, i. e. The Sit- 
zerland Grape. This is preſerv'd 
only as a Curioſity ; the Fruit of this 
Kind are ſtriped with White and 
Black, and ſometimes divided into 
Quarters of thoſe Colours ; and many 
times half the Bunch is white, and 
the other half black ; and ſome in- 
tire Bunches are white, and others 
black; ſo that it appears as if two 
Kinds had been grafted on the ſame 
The Fruit is good for little 
but Shew ; therefore one Plant of 
this Kind is enough in a Garden. 

27. The White Muſcat, or Fron- 
tiniac of Alexandria, by ſome call'd 
the Jeruſalem Muſcat, and Groſs 
Muſcat. The Berries are of an oval 


Shape, and very large; they grow 


very looſe on the Punches, are very 


_ fleſhy and firm, and, when ripe, are 


of a greeniſh-white, and have a de- 
licate Flavour, ſomewhat like the 


white Frontiniac, but not quite fo 


ſtrong : this, being a very large 
Grape, rarely ripens in England 
without ſome Aſſiſtance: but as it is 
an excellent Fruit when ripe, it 
merits a Place againſt Hot-walls; 
where, with a little artificial Heat, 
it will ripen very well. 

28. The Red Muſcat, or Fronti- 
niac of Alexandria, by ſome call'd 
Red Feruſalem Muſcat. This is not 
quite ſo late in ripening as the for- 
mer; therefore is more eſteem'd 
about Paris, where, againſt good 
Walls, it ripens very well without any 
artificial Heat. The Bearies of this 
Kind are not quite folargeas thoſe of 
the White; but they are ofthe ſame 
Form, and are equal in Goodneſs. 

29. The Waite Malie Grape. 
The Berries of this Sort are ot a 
middle Size, ſomewhat oval-ſhaped, 
and grow pretty cloſe on the Bunch- 
es. When theſe are ripe, they 8. 
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of a greeniſh-white, cover'd with a 


Flue, which wipes off: this Juice is 


very ſweet, and makes an excellent 


white Wine. This ripens very well 
againſt Walls; and in a good Seaſon 
will ripen on the Eſpaliers, or in 
Vineyards. | | 
30. The White Morillon. This 
is a middle- ſiz d Grape, almoſtround, 
and grows pretty cloſe on the Bunch- 
es: the Juice is well flavour'd, but 
the Skin is tough, This ripens ve- 
ry well againſt good Walls. 
31. 'The Alicant Grape. This 
is a large Fruit, of a deep-red Co- 
lour, cover'd with a blue Flue ; the 
Bunches are alſo very large, and the 
Grapes grow ſparſly on them. The 
Juice is rich and vinous, when the 
Grapes are thoroughly ripe; which 
ſeldom happens in this Country, 


unleſs they are brought forward with 


an artificial Heat, This is the Sort 
of Grape of which the ſtrong Span 
Wine 1s made. | | 

32. The White Auvernat. This 
is in Shape very like the black Au- 
vernat Grape: it grows pretty cloſe 
on the Bunches, and is of a muddy 


white Colour when ripe. The Juice 


of this Sort is not ſo palatable to eat 
as many others; but it makes an ex- 
cellent white Wine. 


» 


. 


is frequently brought over from 
Portugal; and is ſold in Winter in 
the London Markets. 

Beſide thoſe here mention'd, there 
are a great Variety of other Sorts, 
which are the Produce of warmer 
Countries; ſome of which have 
been introduc'd lately into England; 


but as it is uncertain at preſent, how 


theſe will ripen in this Climate, I 
thought it proper to omit mention- 
ing them in this Place; beſides, it 
is very probable, that many of them 
may prove the ſame wealready have, 
under different Names ; for as theſe 
Fruits are brought from different 
Countries, ſo they ſeldom come with 
the ſame Names; and it is this haſty 
Temper to.increaſe the Number of 
Sorts, which has confounded the 
preſent Catalogues of Fruits. 

All the Sorts of Vines are propa- 
gated either from Layers or Cuttings, 
the former of which is greatly pra- 
ctis'd in England; but the latter is 
what I would recommend, as being 


much preferable to the other: for 


33. The Grey Auvernat is alſo 


ſhaped ſomewhat like the former; 
but it is of a pale murry Colour, in- 
Clining to brown. This Sort pro- 
duces its Grapes looſer on the 
Bunches than the former, and ri- 
pens ſooner ; ſo it is better to plant 
for Vineyards, becauſe it ſeldom fails 
to ripen in a good Aſpect. 


34. The Raiſin Muſcat. This is 1 


a large oblong pointed Grape, whoſe 
erries are firm and fleſhy, and are 


looſely placed on the Bunches. It 


is a very late Fruit, ſo will not ripen 
in England without the Aſſiſtance of 
av Flot-wall. This Sort of Grape 


the Roots of Vines do not grow 
ſtrong and woody, as in moſt Sorts 
of Trees, but are long, ſlender, and 
plain; ſo that when they are taken 
out of the Ground, they ſeldom 
ſtrike out again, but ſhrivel and dry; 
ſo that they rather retard than help 
the Plants in their Growth, by pre- 
venting the new Fibres from puſhing 
out ; for which Reaſon I had rather 


plant a good Cutting than a rooted 


Plant, provided it be well choſen; 
and there 1s leſs Danger of its not 
growing. 

But as there are few Perſons who 
make Choice of proper Cuttings, or 


at leaſt who form their Cuttings - 


rightly, in England; ſo it will be 
proper to give Directions for this 


Work before I proceed. You ſhould 


always make choice of ſuch Shoots 
as are ſtrong and well ripened, of 
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V I 
the laſt Year's Growth; theſe ſhould 


be cut from the old Vine, juſt below 
the Place where they were produ- 


ced, taking a Knot of the former 


Year's Wood, which ſhould be pru- 


ned {mooth; then you ſhould cut 


off the Upper-part of the Shoots, fo 
as to leave the Cutting about fixteen 
Inches long: when the old Wood is 
cut at both Ends, near the young 
Shoot, the Cutting will reſemble a 
little Mallet; from whence Columel- 


{a gives the Title of Malleolus to the 


Vine cuttings: but, in making the 


Cuttings after this manner, there can 
be but one taken from each Shoot ; 


whereas moſt Perſons cut them into 
Lengths of about a Foot, and plant 
them ail; which is very wrong; for 
the Upper-part of the Shoots is 
never ſo well ripened as the Lower- 


part, which was produc'd early in 


the Spring ; ſo that if they take 
Root, they never make ſo good 
Plants ; for the Wood of thoſe Cut- 
tings, being ſpongy and ſoft, admits 


the Moiſture too freely; whereby 


the Plants will be luxuriant in 
Growth ; but never ſo fruitful as 
ſuch whoſe Wood is cloſer, and more 
compact ; nor will the Upper-parc 
of the Shoots make ſo good Roots, 
as thoſe which have a Joint of the 


old Wodd. 
When the Cuttings are thus pre- 


par'd, they ſhould be plac'd with 
their Lower-part into the Ground in 
a dryPlace, laying ſome Litter about 
their Upper-parts, to prevent them 
from drying: in this Situation they 


April (which is the beſt time for 


planting them), when you ſhould 
take them out, and waſh them from 


the Filth they have contracted; and 


if you find them very dry, you ſhould 
let them ſand with their Lower- 


parts in Water, fix or eight Hours, 


may remain until the Beginning of 


VI 


which will diſtend their Veſſels, and 

diſpoſe them for tak ing Root Then 
ſet about preparing the Ground 
where the Plants are deſign'd to re- 
main (whether againſt Walls, or for 
Standards); for they ſhould not be 
removed again. But in this Place, 
I ſhall confine myſelf only to ſuch 


as are planted either againſt Walls 


or Pales, for cating. 
In preparing the Ground, you 


ſhould conſider the Nature of the 


Soil, which, if ſtrong, and inclinable 
to Wet, is by no means proper for 
Grapes ; but where it thus happens, 
you ſhould open a Trench againſt 
the Wall, which ſhould be fill'd with 
Lime-rubbiſh, the better to drain off 
the Moiſture; then raiſe the Bor- 
der with freſh light Earth, about a 
Foot thick ; ſo that it may be at 
leaſt a Foot above the Level of the 
Ground ; then you ſhould open the 
Holes about ſix Feet Diſtance from 
each other, putting one good ſtrong 
Cutting into each Hoje, which 
ſhould be laid a little ſloping, that 
their Tops may incline to the Wall : 
but muſt be put in ſo deep, that the 
uppermoſt Eye may be level with the 
Surface of the Ground: for when 
there are two or three Eyes left 
above-ground, as is the commouMe- 
thod uſed by the Engliſb Gardeners, 
they all attempt to ſhoot; ſo that 
the Strength of the Cutting is divi— 
ded to nouriſh ſo many Shoots ; 
whereas, on the contrary, by burying 
the whole Cutting in the Ground, 
the Sap is all employ'd on one ſingle 
Shoot, which conſequently will be 
much ſtronger ; beſides, the Sun and 
Air are apt to dry that Part of the 
Shoots which remains above-ground, 
and ſo often prevent their Buds from 
ſhooting. | 
Then, having plac'd the Cuttings 
into the Ground, you ſhould fill - 
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the Hole, gently preſſing down the 
Earth with your Foot, and raiſe a 
little Hill juſt upon the Top of the 
Cutting, to cover the upper Eye 
quite over, which will prevent it 
from drying. This being done, there 


is nothing more neceſſary, but to 


keep the Ground clear from Weeds, 
until the Cuttings begin to ſhoot ; at 
which time you ſhould look over 


them carefully, to rub off any dan- 


gling Shoots, if ſuch are produc'd, 
and faſten the main Shoot to the 


Wall; which ſhould be conſtantly 


faſten'd up, as it is extended in 
Length, to prevent its breaking, or 
hanging down. You mult continue 
alſo, during the Summer ſeaſon, 
conſtantly rubbing off all lateral 
Shoots which are produc'd, leavin 
only the firſt main Shoot ; and be 
ſure to keep the Ground conſtantly 
clear from Weeds, which, if ſuffered 
to grow, will exhauſt the Goodneſs 
of the Soil, and ſtarve the Cuttings. 
The Michaelmas following, if 
your Cuttings have produc'd ſtrong 
Shoots, you ſhould prune them down 


to two Eyes, which, tho' by ſome 


People thought to be too ſhort, 
yet I am ſatisfy'd, from ſeveral Ex- 
periments, to be the beſt Method : 
the Reaſon for adviſing the pruning 
the Vines at this Seaſon, rather than 
deferring it till Spring, is, becauſe 
the tender Parts of thoſe young 
Shoots, if left on, are ſubject to de- 
cay in Winter, and imbibe ſome 
noxious Matter from the Air, which 
greatly weakens their Roots; fo that 


if they are cut off early in Au- 
tumn, the Wounds will heal over 


before the bad Weather, and there- 
by the Roots will be greatlyſtrength- 
end. | 

In the Spring, after the cold 
Weather is paſs'd, you mult gently 
Gig up the Borders, to looſen the 
Earth ; but you muſt be very care- 


/ 


1 


ful in the doing of this, not to injure 
the Roots of your Vines : you ſhould 


alſo raiſe the Earth up to the Stems 
of the Plants, ſo as to cover the old 
Wood, but not ſo deep as to cover 
either of the Eyes of the laſt Year's 
Wood: After this they will require 
no farther Care until they begin to 
ſhoot, when you ſhould look over 
them carefully, to rub off all weak 
dangling Shoots, leaving no more 
than the two Shoots, which are pro- 
duc'd from the two Eyes of the laſt 
Year's Wood, which ſhould be faſt- 
en'd to the Wall; and ſo from this, un- 
til the Vines have done ſhooting, you 
ſhould look them over once in three 
Weeks, torub off all lateral Shoots, 
as they are produc'd, and to 
faſten the two main Shoots to 
the Wall, as they are extended 
in Length, which muſt not be ſhort- 
en'd before the Middle of Juhy, when 
it will be proper to nip off their Tope, 
which will ſtrengthen the lower 
Eyes. And during the Summer-ſea- 
ſon you mult conſtantly keep the 


Ground clear from Weeds ; nor 


ſhould you permit any Sort of Plants 
to grow near theVines; whichwould 
not only rob them of Nouriſhment, 
but ſhade the lower Parts of the 


Shoots, and thereby prevent their 


ripening ; which will not only cauſe 


their Wood to be ſpongy and luxuri- 


ant, but render it leſs fruitful. 


At Michaelmas you ſhould prune 
theſe again, leaving three Buds to 
each of the Shoots, provided they 


are ſtrong ; otherwiſe it is better to 
ſhorten them down to two Eyes; for 
it is a very wrong Practice to leave 


much Wood upon young Vanes, or 


to leave their Shoots too long, which 
greatly weakens the Roots; then 
you ſhould fatten them to the Wall, 


drawing each of them out horizon- 


tally from the Stem: and, in the 
Spring, dig the Borders as before. 
42. The 
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The third Seaſon« you muſt go 
over the Vines again, as ſoon as they 
begin to ſhoot, rubbing off all 
Danglers, as before, and training in 
the leadingShoots, which this Seaſon 
may be {ſuppoſed to be two from 
each Shoot of the laſt Year's Wood ; 
but if they attempt to produce two 
Shoots from one Eye, the weakeſt 
of em muſt be rubbed off; for 
the e ſhould never be more than one 
allow':! to come out of an Eye. If 
any of em producesFrujti, a many 
times they will the third Year, you 
ſhould not ſtop them, ſo ſoon as is 
generally practiſed upon the bearing 
Shoots of old Vines, but permit 
them to ſhoot forward till Miaſum- 
mer ; at which time you may pinch 
off the Tops of the Shoots ; for if 


this were done too ſoon, it would 


ſpoil the Buds for the next Year's 


Wood, which in young Vines muſt 

be carefully preſerv'd, becauſe there 

are no Shoots laid in on purpoſe for 

Wood, as is commonly practis'd on 
old Vines. | 


ſtantly go over your Vines, and diſ- 
place al: weak lateral Shoots as they 
are produc'd, and carefully keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds, as was 
before directed, that the Shoots may 
Tipen well : which is a material 
thing to be obſerv'd in moſt Sorts of 
Fruit-trees, but eſpecially in Vines; 
which ſeldom produce any Fruit 
from immature Branches. Tacſe 
things, being duly obſerv'd, are all 
that is neceſtary in the Management 
of young Vines: I ſhail therefore 
proceed to lay down Rules for the 
Government of grown Vines, which 
J ſhall do as briefly as poſſible. And, 
Firit, Vines rarely produce any 
bearing Shoots from Wood that is 


great Care ſhould be taken to have 
juch Wood in every Part of the 


During the Summer you muſt con- 


more.than one Year old ; therefore 


1 «© 
Trees ; for the Fruit are always pro- 
duc'd upon Shoots which come out 
from the Buds of the laſt Year's 
Wood; ſo that it is always upon 
the ſame Year's Shoots. The Me- 
thod commonly practisd by the 
Gardeners in England is, to ſhorten 
the Branches of the former Year's 
Growth, down to three or four 
Eyes, at the time of pruning ; tho? 


there are ſome Perſons, who leave 
theſe Shoots four or five Eyes long; 


and affirm, that by this Practice they 


obtain a greater Quantity of Fruit: 


but this is very wrong, ſince it is im- 
poſſible, that one Root can nouriſh 


forty or fifty Bunches of Grapes, ſo 


well as it can ten or twelve ; ſo that 


what is gotten in Number, is 
loſt in their Magnitude ; beſides, the 


greater Quantity of Fruit there is 
left on Vines, the later they are ri- 
pen'd, and their Juice is not ſo rich, 
And this 1s well known in theWine- 
countries, where there are Laws en- 
acted to direct the Quantity of 
Shoots, and the Number of Eyes 


that thoſe are to have upon each 


Shoot, leſt, by overbearing them, 
they not only exhauſt and weaken 
the Roots, but thereby render the 


Juice weak, and ſo deſtroy the Re- 


putation of their Wine. | 


Wherefore the beſt Method is, to 
leave the bearing Shoots about four 


Eyes in Length, becauſe the lower- 
moſt never produce, and three Buds 
are ſufficient ; for each of theſe will 
produce two or three Bunches ; ſo 
that from each of thoſe Shoots there 
may be expected ſix or eight Bunch- 
es, which is a ſufficient Quantity. 
Theſe Shoots muſt be laid in about 
eighteen Inches aſunder; for if they 
are cloſer, when the Side-ſhoots are 


produc'd, there will not be room 
enough to train them in againſt the 


Wall, which ſhould always be ob- 
ierv'd ; and as their Leaves are ve- 
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ry large, the Branches ſhould be left 
at a proportionable Diſtance, that 
they may not croud or ſhade each 
| Other. | | 
In Pruning, you ſhould always 
obſerve to make the Cut juſt above 
che Eye, ſloping it backward from 
it, that if it ſhould bleed, the Sap 
might not flow upon the Bud : and 
where there is an Opportunity of 
cutting down ſome young Shoots to 
two Eyes, in order to produce vigo- 
rous Shoots for the next Vear's Bear- 


ing, it ſhould always be done, be- 


cauſe the ſtopping of thoſe Shoots 
which have Fruit upon them in May, 
often ſpoils the Eyes for Bearing: 
and this reſerving of new Wood is 
what the Vignerons abroad always 
practiſe in their Vineyards. The 
beſt Seaſon for pruning of Vines is 
about the Middle or End of October, 
for the Reaſons before laid down. 

The Latter-end of April, or the 
Beginning of May, when the Vines 
begin to ſhoot, you muſt carefully 
look them over, rubbing off all ſmall 
Buds which may come from the old 
Wood, which only produce. weak 
dangling Branches; as alſo when two 
Shoots are produc'd from the ſame 
Bud, the weakeſt of them ſhould be 
diſplac'd, which will cauſe the others 
to be the ſtronger ; and the ſooner 
this is done, the better it 1s for the 
Vines. 

In the Middle of May, you muſt 
£0 over them again, rubbing off all 
the dangling Shoots, as before ; and 
at the {ame time you muſt nail up 
all the ſtrong Branches ; ſo that they 
may not hang from the Wall ; for 
if their Shoots hang down, their 
Leaves will be turn'd the wrong 
Way ; which, when the Shoots are 
afterward nail'd upright, will have 
their back Surface upward ; and un- 
til the Leaves are turn'd again, 
and have taken their right Lare- 


lately neceſſary to ripen, and 
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ction, the Fouls will not thrive ; 


ſo that the not obſerving this Ma- 
nagement, will cauſe the Grapes to 
be a Fortnight later before they ri- 
pen : beſides, by ſuffering the Fruit 
to hang from the Wall, and be ſhaded 
with the Cloſeneſs of the Branches, 
it is greatly retarded in its Growth: 
therefore, during the growing Sea- 
fon, you ſhould conſtantly look over 


the Vines, diſplacing all dangling 


Branches, and wild Wood ; and 
faſten up the other Shoots regularlyto 
the Wall, as they are extended in 
Length; and toward the Latter- 
end of May, you ſhould flop 
the bearing Branches, which will 
ſtrengthen the Fruit, provided you 
always leave three Eyes above the 
Bunches ; for if you ftop them too 
ſoon, it will injure the Fruit, by 


taking away that Part of the Branch 


which is neceſſary to attract the 


Nouriſhment to the Fruit, as alſo to 
perſpire off the Crudities of the Sap, 
which is not proper for the Fruit to 
receive. 

But although I recommend the 
ſtopping thoſe Shoots which have 
Fruit at this Seaſon, yet you ſhould 


by no means ſtop thoſe which are 


intended for bearing the next Year, 
before the Beginning of July, leſt, 
by ſtopping them too ſoon, you cauſe 
the Eyes to ſhoot out ſtrong lateral 
Branches, whereby they will be 
greatly injured. Theſe therefore 


ſhou!d be trained upright againſt the: 


Wall until that time; when their 
Tops may be nipp'd off, to 
Strength to the lower Buds. 
During the Summer-ſeaſon, you 
ſhould be very careful to rub off all 


dangling Branches, and train up the 


Shoots regularly to the Wall, which 
will greatly accelerate the Growth 
of the Fruit; and alſo admit the 
Sun and Air to them, which is abſo- 
give 


the 


* 
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the Fruit a rich Flavour; but you 
muſt never diveſt the Branches of 
their Leaves, as is the Practice of 
ſome Perſons ; for altho' the admit- 
ting of the Sun is neceſſary to ripen 
them, yet if they are too much ex- 
poſed thereto, their Skins will be 
tough, and they will rarely ripen : 
| beſides, the Leaves being abſolutely 
neceſſary to nouriſh the Fruit, by 
taking them off, the Fruit is ſtarv'd, 
and ſeldom comes to any Size, as I 
have ſeveral times obſerv'd; there- 
fore a great Regard ſhould be had 
to the Summer Management of the 
Vines, where Perſons are deſirous to 


have their Fruit excellent, and duly 


ripen'd. ; 

When the Fruit are all gather'd, 
you ſhould prune the Vines, where- 
by the Litter of their Leaves will be 
intirely remov'd at once, and the 
Fruit will be the forwarder the ſuc- 
ceeding Year, as has been before 
obſerv'd. 

As many of the richeſt and beſt 


Sorts of Grapes will not ripen in 


Englond, unleſs the Seaſon proves 
very warm, or the Soil and Situation 
are very favourable ; ſo there have 
been many Hot-walls built to acceie- 
Tate this Fruit, and bring it to full 
Perfection by artificial Heat; and 


as theſe ſucceed very well, when they 


are properly contriv'd, and theVines 
rightly manag'd, I ſhall here give 
proper Directions, which, if duly 
attended to, will be ſufficient to in- 
ſtruct Perſons in both. „ 
The Method of building Hot- 
walls will be treated under the Arti- 
cle Wall; ſo J ſhall paſs it over in 
this Place, and proceed to the pre- 


aring of the Ground for planting. 


he Borders againſt theſe Hot-walls 
ſhould have the Earth taken out two 
Feet deep (provided the Ground is 
dry), otherwiſe one Foot will be ſut- 
ficient ; becauſe in wet Land the 


VI 


Forders ſhould be raiſed at leaft two 
Feet above the Level of the Ground 
that the Roots of the Vines may 
not be injured by the Wet. When 


the Earth is taken-out, the Bottom 


of the Trench ſhould be filled with 
Stones, Lime-rubbiſh, &c. a Foot 
and half thick, which ſhould be le. 


vell'd and beaten down pretty hard. 


The Trenches ſhould be made fire 
Feet wide at leaft, otherwiſe the 
Roots of the Vines will in a fey 
Years extend themſelves beyond the 
Rubbiſh ; and finding an eaſy Paſſ. 
age downward, will run into the 
moiſt Ground, and thereby imbibe 
ſo much Wet, as to leſſen the vinous 
Flavour of the Grapes. But before 
the Rubbiſh is filled into the Trench, 
it is a better Method to raiſe a nine. 
inch Wall, at five Feet Diſtance from 
the Hot-wall, which will keep the 
Rubbiſh from intermixing with the 
neighbouring Earth, and alſo con- 


fine the Roots of the Vines to the 


Border in which they are planted, 
ſo that they cannot reach to the 
Moiſture of the Ground about then, 


This nine-inch Wall ſhould be rais'd 


to the Height of the intended Bor- 
der ; ſo will be of great Uſe to lay 
the Plate of Timber of the Frames 
upon, which will be neceſſary to 
cover the Vines when they are for- 
ced, whereby the Timbers will be 
better preſerv'd from rotting ; and 
where the Borders are rais'd to any 
conſiderable Height above the Level 


of the Ground, theſe Walls will pre. 


ſerve the Borders from falling down 
into the Walks. But in carrying 
up of theſe Walls, it will be proper 
to leave little Openings, about eight 
or ten Feet Diſtance, to let the Wa- 
ter paſs off; becauſe when the Rub. 
biſh at the Bottom of the Trench 
unites and birds very hard, tht 
Water cannot eaſily find a Paſſage 
through it ; therefore it will be the 

peter 
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better Method to leave theſe ſmall 
Paſſages in the Wall, leſt the Moilt- 
ure, being confin'd at Bottom, ſhould 
be pent up as in a Ditch; which will 
he of ill Conſequence to theV ines. 
When the Walls are finiſh'd, and 
thoroughly dry, the Rubbiſh ſhould 
be fill'd in, as before directed; then 
there ſhould be freſh light Earth laid 
on, about a Foot and an half thick, 
which will be a ſufficient Depth of 
Soil for the Vines to root in. Theſe 


Borders ſhould be thus prepar'd at 


leaſt a Month or fix Weeks before 
the Vines are planted, that they may 
have time to ſettle. The beſt time 
to plant them, is about the End of 
March, or the Beginning of April, 
according as the Seaſon proves early 
or late. Theſe I would alſo adviſe 
to be planted with Cuttings, rather 
than rooted Plants, for the Reaſons 
before aflign'd ; but there ſhould be 
two Cuttings put into each Hole, leſt 
one of them ſhould fail; for if both 
ſhould ſucceed, the weakeſt of them 
may be eaſily drawn out the follow- 
ing Spring. Theſe Cuttings ſhould 
be well choſen from good bearing 
Vines, and the Shoots ſhould be well 
ripen'd, otherwiſe they will never 
make good Plants. The Diſtance 
thele Vines ſhould be allowed, is 
the ſame as for common Walls ; 
i. e. about fix Feet. In planting 
them there ſhould be Holes open'd 
with a Spade, about fourteen or fif- 
teen Inches deep ; for if there be 
but three or four Inches of good 
Earth under the Foot of theCuttings, 
it will be ſufficient. The twoCuttings 
mould be laid in the Hole a little 
| Doping, but in ſuch a manner as not 
to touch or croſs each other; be- 
cauſe, if they do, when one of them 
is taken away the following Spring, 
it cannot be done without diſturbing 
the other. Then the Earth ſhould 

be filled into the Holes, and gently 


| ſhould prove very dry, they ſhould 


Cutting; which is what ſhould al- 


* 


preſſed with the Foot to the Cut- 
tings, and raiſed in an Heap over 
them, ſo as juſt to cover the upper. 
moſt Eyes of the Cuttings. After- 
ward lay a little Mulch on the Sur- 
face of the Ground about the Cutting, 
to prevent the Sun and Air from dry- 
ing the Earth; and if the Spring 


have ſome Water once a Week, 
which will be as often as theſe Cut- 
tings require it; for nothing will 
hurt them ſooner than too much 
Water, which rots their Bark, and 
deſtroys them, If theſe Cuttings 
are well choſen, and the Inſtructions 
here laid down duly obſerv'd, they 
will make ſtrong Shoots the firſt 
Summer: for I have frequently 

planted Cuttings which have ſhot 
five Feet in one Year; but then I 
carefully rubb'd off all the fide- 
dangling Shoots as they were pro- 
duc'd, and never permitted more 
than one Shoot to remain on each 


ways be obſerv'd by thoſe who have 
the Management of Vines. With 
this Direction there will be lit- 
tle Hazard of the Cuttings taking 
Root; for in upward of five hun- 
dred Cuttings, which I receiv'd from 
Italy, and which had been cut of 
from the Vines in.the Beginning. of 
November, wrapp'd up in Moſs, and 
put on board the Ship (which did 
not arrive at the Port of London until 
March, ſo that they were full four 
Months cut off before they were 
planted), there were not twenty of 
the Number which failed; and ma- 
ny of them ſhot above ſix Feet the 
firſt Seaſon. 
As I have directed the pruning of 
Vines to be performed in Autumn 
(which is without Diſpute the beſt 
Seaſon for this Work); ſo, in pre- 
ſerving of the Cuttings till the plant- 
ing Sealon, I have adviſed them to. 
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VI 
be cut to their Lengths, and their 
Ends laid into the Ground, and then 
cover'd with Litter to keep the Air 
from them: but, ſince, I have found 
it a much better Method not to ſhort- 
en the Shoots, from which the Cut- 
ting is to de made, but lay their Ends 
juſt into the Ground, about two 
Inches deep, and ſo leave them at full 
Length, only obſerving to cover 
them with dry Litter or Peas haulm 
in froſty dry Weather; though in 
moiſt Weather the Covering ſhould 
not remain on, becauſe it would 


make the Cuttings grow mouldy, 


which would greatly injure them. 
'Then in the Spring, when they are 
to be planted, they ſhould be taken 
out of the Ground, and their Upper- 
part cut off, ſo as to reduce them to 


about fourteen Inches in Length, ac- 


cording to the Diſtance of the Buds 
or Eyes; for thoſe Cuttings, whoſe 
Buds grow pretty cloſe together, 


need not be left more than one Foot 


long; but in others fourteen Inches 


will be full ſhort. The leaving the 


Upper-part of the Shoots on all the 
Winter, is of great Service to the 
Cuttings ; becauſe when they are 
cut off in Autumn, the Air pene- 
trates the wounded Part, and greatly 


Injures the lower Eyes. 


The Management of theſe Vines, 
for the three firſt Years after plant- 
ing, being the ſame as is practis'd 
for thoſe againſt common Walls, I 
ſhall not repeat it in this Place, 


having fully treated of that already ; 


only will obſerve, that, during theſe 
three Years, the Vines ſhould be 
encourag'd as much as poſſible, and 
the Shoots not left too long, nor too 
many in Number on each Root, 
that they may be duly ripen'd, and 
prepar'd for bearing the fourth 
Year, which is the ſooneſt they 
ſhould be forced ; for when any Sorts 
of Fruit- trees are forced by Fire too 


Foung, they ſeldom continue above 


VI 
three or ſour Vears, and, during that 
time, produce very weak Shoots ; 
and what Fruit they produce, is ſmal] 
and not well-flavour'd ; fo that, in 
being over-haſty to ſave a Year or 
two, very often the whole Deſign is 
loſt; for, unleſs the Trees are in 2 
proper Condition to bear much 
Fruit, it is not worth while to make 
Fires for a ſmall Quantity of ſtarved 


ill-taſted Fruit; the Expence and 


Trouble being the ſame for ten 
or twelve Bunches of Grapes, as it 


will be for an hundred or more. 


Theſe Vines ſhould not be forc'd 
every Year ; but with good Manage. 
ment they may be forc'd every 
other Year ; though it would be yet 
better, if it were done only every 
third Year : therefore, in order to 
have a Supply of Fruit annually, 
there ſhould be a ſufficient Quantity 
of Walling built, to contain as many 
Vines as will be neceſſary for two 
or three Years ; ſo that by making 
the Frames in Front moveable, they 
may be ſhifted from one Part of the 
Wall to another, as the Vines are al- 
ternately forced. Therefore I would 
adviſe about forty Feet in Length 
of Walling, to be each Year forced, 
which is as much as one Fire will 
heat ; and when the Vines are in 
full Bearing,will ſupply a reaſonable 
Quantity of Grapes for a middling 
Family. | ES 

In moſt Places where theſe Hot- 
walls have been built, they are com- 
monly planted with early Kinds of 
Grapes, in order to have them early 
in the Seaſon ; but this, I think, is 
hardly worth the Trouble; for it 1s 
but of little Conſequence to have a 
few Grapes earlier by a Month or 
ſix Weeks, than thoſe againſt com- 


mon Walls; therefore I ſhould ad- 


viſe, whenever a Perſon is willing 


to be at the Expence of theſe Walls, 


that they may be planted with ſome 
of the beit Kinds of Grapes, which 
rarely 


rarely come to any Perfection in ch is eſpecially if they are forc'd early in 
Country, without the Aſſiſtance of the Seaſon, or where great Care is 
ſome artificial Heat; of which the not taken in the Summer, to let 
following Sorts are the moſt valuable. 


VI VI. 


them have a proper Share of free 
Air, to prevent their being drawn 
too much, and to ripen their Shoots. 
'Thoſe Years when the Vines are 
forc'd, the only Care ſhould be to 
encourage the Fruit, without hav- 
ing much regard to the Wood; ſa 
The Black Frontiniac. that every Shoot ſhould be pruned 
The Malmſey Muſcadine. for Fruit, and none of them ſhorten- 
When the Vines which are plant- ed for a Supply of young Wood; 


The Red Muſcat of Alexandria. 
The White Muſcat of Alexanaria. 
The Raiſin Muſcat, or Frontiniac. 
The Red Frontiniac. 

The Griſly Frontiniac. 

The White Frontiniac. 


ed againſt the Hot-walls are grown 
to full Bearing, they muſt be pru- 


manner as hath been directed for 


thoſe againſt common Walls ; with- 


Seaſons when they are forced, the 
Vines ſhould be carefully mana- 


ged in the Summer for a Supply 


of good Wood, againſt the time of 
their being forced; ſo that it will 


de the better Method to diveſt the 


Vines of their Fruit, in order to en- 
courage the Wood: for as few of 
the Sorts will ripen without Heat, 
it is not worth while to leave them 
on the Vines, during the Seaſons of 
reſting, except it be the common 
Frontiniacs, which in a good Seaſon 


will ripen without artificial Heat ; 
but of theſe Sorts Iwould not adviſe 


many Grapes to be left on; be- 
cauſe as the Deſign of reſting the 


Vines is, to encourage and ftrength- 


en them; therefore all poſſible Care 


ſhould be had, that the young Wood 
is not robbed by overbearing ; for 
thoſe Years when the Vines are for- 


ced, the Joints of the young Wood 


are generally drawn farther aſunder, 
than they ordinarily grow in the 
open Air; ſo that when they are 
forc'd two or three Years ſucceſ- 
tively, the Vines are ſo much ex- 
hauſted, as not to be recover'd into 


a good bearing State, for ſome Years; 


becauſe they may be ſo manag'd in 
the other Year's Pruning, as to re- 
ned, and managed after the ſame pleniſh the Vines with new Wood. 


Thoſe Vines which are deſign'd for 


Forcing in the Spring, ſhould be 
this Difference only ; viz. that thoſe pruned early the Autumn before ; 


that the Buds which are left on the 
Shoots, may receive all poſhble 


- be ſmaller, than when they have a 
ſofficient Quantity of Air admitted 


Nouriſhment from the Vine ; and at 
the ſame time the Shoots ſhould be 
faſten'd to the Trelaſe in the Order 
they are to lie; but the Glaſſes 
ſhould not be placed before the 
Vines till about the End of Janua- 
ry: at which time alſo the Fires 
muſt be lighted : for if they are for- 
ced too early in the Year, they will 
begin to ſhoot before the Weather 
will be warm enough to admit Air 
to the Vines ; which will cauſe the 
young Shoots to draw out weak, and 
thereby their Joints will be too far 
aſunder; ſo conſequently there will 
be fewer Grapes on them, and thoſe 
Bunches which are produced will 


to them every Day. : 

If the Firesare made at the time 
before directed, the Vines will begin 
to ſhoot the Latter end of February ; 
which will be ſix Weeks earlier than 
they uſually come out againſt the 
common Walls; ſo that by the time 
that other Vines are ſhooting, theſe 
will be in Flower; which will be 

| | early 
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early enough to ripen any of theſe 
Sorts of Grapes perfectly well. The 
Fires ſhould not be made very ſtrong 
in theſe Walls; for if the Air is 
heated to about ten Degrees above 
the temperate Point, on the Botani- 
cal Thermometers, it will be ſuffi- 
ciently warm to force out the Shoots 


to force them violently. Theſe Fires 
mould not be continued in the Day- 
time, unleſs the Weather ſhould 
Prove very cold, and the Sun not 
appearing to warm theAir ; at which 
times it will be proper to have ſmall 
Fires continued all the Day ; for 
where the Walls are rightly: contri- 

ved, amoderateFire made everyEve- 
ning, and continued till Ten or Ele- 

ven of the Clock at Night, will 

heat the Wall, and warm the inclo- 
ſed Air to a proper Temperature; 

and as theſe Fires need not be con- 
tinued longer than about the Middle 
or End of May (unlels the Spring 
ſhould prove very cold), ſo the Ex- 
pence of the Fire will not be very 

great; becauſe they may be con- 
trived to burn either Coal, Wood, 

Turf, or almoſt any other Sort of 
Fuel; tho? where Coal is to be had 
reaſonable, it is the eveneſt Fuel for 

theſeFires, and will not require much 

Attendance. 

When the Vines begin to ſhoot, 
they muſt be frequently looked over 
to faſten the new shoots to the Tre- 


Shoots : in doing of which great 
Care muſt be taken ; for they are 
very tender, and very ſubject to 
break when any Violence is offer'd. 
The Shoots ſhould alſo be trained 
very regular, ſo as to lie as near as 
poſlible at equa! Diſtances, that they 
may equally enjoy the Beneſit of 
the Air and Sun; which is abſo— 
lately neceſſary for the Improvement 
of the Fruit. Wien the Grapes are 


leiſurely ; which is much better than | 


laſe, and to rub off all dangling 


—- 

formed, the Shoots ſhould be ſtopped 
at the ſecond Joint beyond the Fruit 
that the Nouriſhment may not : be 
drawn away from the Fruit, in uſe- 
leſs Shoots, which muſt be avoided 
as much as poſſible in theſe forced 
Vines, upon which no uſeleſs Wood 
ſhould be left; which will ſhade the 
Fruit, and exclude the Air from it 

by their Leaves. | 
As the Seaſon advances, and the 
Weather becomes warm, there ſhould 
be a proportionable Share of free 
Air admitted to the Vines every 
Day; which is abſolutely neceſſary 
to promote the Growth of theFruit; 
but the Glaſſes ſhould be ſhut cloſe 
every Night, unleſs in very hot 
Weather ; otherwiſe the cold Dews 
in the Night will retard the Growth 
of the Fruit. The Bunches of the 
White Frontiniac, and theRaifin 
Muſcat, ſhould alſo be looked over, 
and the ſmall Grapes cut out with 
Sciſſars, in order to thin them; for 
theſe Sorts grow ſo cloſe together on 
the Bunches, that the Moiſture is 
detained between the Grapes, which 
often occaſions their rotting ; and 
the Air being excluded from the 
Middle of the Bunches, the Grapes 
never ripen equally; which by this 
Method may be remedied, if done 
in time ; and as theſe Grapes are 
protected by the Glaſſes, from the 
Blights which frequently take thoſe 
which are expos'd, there will be no 
Hazard in thinning theſeGrapes ſoon 
after they are ſet ; at which time it 
will be eaſier for this Operation, than 
when the Grapes are grown larger, 
and conſequently will be cloſer to- 
gether. But in doing of this, the 
Bunches muſt not be roughly han- 
dled; for if the Grapes are the leaſt 
bruiſed, or the Blue which there 
naturally is upon them, be rubbed 
off, their Skins will harden, and 
turn of a brown Colour; ſo the 
| 5 Fruit 
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Fruit will never thrive after, There- 


fore the Sciſſars which are uſed for 
mis Operation, ſhould have very 


narrow Points, that they may be 
more eaſily put between the Grapes, 
without injuring the remaining ones. 
The other Sorts of Grapes which I 
have recommended for theſe Hot- 
walls, do not produce their Fruit ſo 
cloſe together on the Bunches ; ſo 
they will not require this Operation, 
unleſs by any Accident they ſhould 
receive a Blight, which often occa- 
ſions a great Inequality in the Size 
of the Grapes 3 which, whenever it 
thus happens, will require to be re- 
medied by cutting off the ſmall 
Grapes, that the Bunches may ripen 
equally, and appear more ſightly. 


By the Beginning of Jah, theſe. 


Grapes will be full- grown; therefore 
the Glaſſes may be kept off continu- 
ally, unleſs the Seaſon ſhould prove 
very cold and wet; in which Caſe 
they muſt be kept on every Night, 
when the Days are cold or wet, and 


only open'd when the Weather is 


farourable; for as the racy vinous 
Flavour of theſe Fruit is increaſed 
by a free Air, ſo, during the time of 
their ripening, they ſhould have as 
large a Share as the Seaſon will admit 
to be given them. But when the 
cold Nights begin to come on in 
Auguſt, the Glailes muſt be every 
Night ſhut to exclude the Cold, 
otherwite it will greatly retard the 
ripening of the Fruit; for altho' the 
Vines are brought ſo forward in the 
Spring, as that the Fruit by this Sea- 
fon are quite turned to their Colour; 
yet if they are expos'd to the cold 
Dews, and the morning Froſts, which 
frequently happen toward the Lat- 
ter-part of Auguſt, it will prevent 
the Fruit from ripening ſo kindly 
as when they are guarded from it. 
When the Grapes begin to ripen, 


they muſt be carefully guarded 
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againſt Birds and Waſps, otherwiſe 
they will be in Danger of Deſtru- 
ction in a ſhort time: to prevent 
which, the Vines ſhould be careful 
ly cover'd with Nets, ſo as to ex- 
clude the Birds, which will make 
great Havock with the Grapes, by 
breaking of their Skins; and if there 
are a few Twigs cover'd with Bird- 
lime, plac'd here and there on the 
Outſide of the Nets, it will be of 
Service; becauſe the Birds are oft- 


en ſo bold as to attempt to break the 
Nets to get to the Grapes, and ſo may 


be entangled on theſe 'T'wigs ; from 
which, whenever that happens, they 
ſhould not be diſengaged, but ſuf- 
fer'd to remain to keep off their 
Companions ; and if they get off 
themſelves, it willphave the deſir d 
Effect; for there will few other Birds 
come to the ſame Place that Seaſon, 
as] have more than once experienced. 

As to the Waſps, the beſt Method 
is to hang up ſome Phials, about 
half filled with ſugar'd Water, and 
Tub the Necks of the Phials with a 
little Honey, which will draw all 
the Waſps to them; which, by at- 
tempting to get at the Liquor, will 
fall into the Phials, and be drowned. 
Theſe ſhould be carefully look'd 
over once in three or four Days, to 
take out the Waſps, and deſtroy 
them, and to repleniſh the Phials 
with Liquor. If this be duly ob- 
ſerv'd, and the Phials placed in time, 
before the Grapes are attack'd, it 
will effectually prevent their being 
injur'd ; but where theſe Precautions 
are not taken, the Grapes will be in 
Danger of being abſolutely deſtroy- 
ed: for as theſe early Grapes will 
turn Colour long before any others 
againſt common Walls, they are 
in much more Danger, there being 
no other Fruit for them in the Neigh- 
bourhood; whereas, when Grapes in 
general begin to ripen, there is a 
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Jarge Quantity in almoſt every 


Garden ; fo that if they deſtroy a 


Part in each Garden, yet there will 
be a greater Chance to have ſome 


eſcape, than where there is only one 


Wall for them to attack. | 
Theſe Sorts of Grapes, being 
forced in the manner before direct- 


ed, will begin to ripen early in Sep- 


tember, eſpecially the Black and Red 
Frontiniacs, which will be fit for the 
Table a Fortnight earlier than the 
other Sorts ; but as the Deſign of 
forcing them is to have them in as 


great Perfection as poſſible in this 


Climate, they ſhould not be gather'd 
until they are thorough-ripe ; for 
which Reaſon, ſome of the later 
Sorts ſhould be left on the Vines till 
October, or ſometimes longer; but 
then the Glaſſes ſhould be kept over 
them in wet and cold Weather, to 
protect the Fruit from it: but when- 


ever the Weather is fair, the Glaſſes 


muſt be open'd to let in the free Air; 
otherwiſe the Damps, ariſing from 


the Earth at that Seaſon, will cauſe a 
Mouldineſs upon the Grapes, which 


will rot them : ſo that if the Seaſon 


ſhould prove very cold and wet, it 


will be proper to make a ſmall Fire 
every Night, to dry off the Damps, 
and prevent this Injury. By this 
Method the Grapes may be continu- 
ed upon the Vines until the Middle 


or Latter-end of Nowember, when 


ſome of the large late-ripe Sorts will 
be in very great Perfection. But moſt 
People in #-9/ard gather their 
Grapestoo ſoon, never ſuffering them 
to remain on the Vines to ripen, 
even in the warmeſt Seaſons ; when, 


iſ they are left on til after Mich ael- 
mas, they will be perfectly good. 


Of late Years many Perions have 
planted Grapes againſt Eſpaliers, 
which, in ſome Places. have ſucceed- 
ed very well in good Seaſons ; but 
if theſe are not planted in a good 


VI 
Soil, and to a proper AſpeR, and 
the Sorts rightly choſen, they ſeldom 
produce any Fruit which are fit to 
be eaten. The Soil proper to plant 
Vines in Eſpaliers, ſhould be the 


ſame as hath been directed for Vine. 


yards; wiz. either a chalky or 
gravelly Bottom, with about a Foot 


and half of light hazel Earth on the 


Top, a little ſloping to the South or 
South-eaſt, that the Wet may eaſily 


find a Paſſage, ſo as not to remain 


on the Ground. In ſuch a Soil fitua- 


ted to the Sun, and ſcreened from 


cold Winds, there are ſeveral Sorts 
of Grapes, which in warm Seaſons 
will ripen very well in England. 

But there are ſome curious Perſon; 
who line the Backſide of their Eſ- 
paliers with low Reed-hedges, and 
others who do it with thin ſlit 
Deals ; both of which are a good 
Defence to the Vines againſt Blights 
in the Spring, and accelerate the 
ripening of the Grapes ; ſo that in 
tolerable Seaſons they will come to 
good Maturity. Neither of theſe 
Methods is very expenſive ; for 
theſe cloſe Fences need not be more 
than four Feet high ; becauſe the 
Vines, being to be managed after 
the ſame manner as thoſe in Vine- 
yards, will never rife above the 
Height of a Man ; and the bearing 
Shoots muſt always be trained about 
two Feet above the Surface of the 
Ground ; ſo that the Fruit-branches 
wil! be always below the Top of che 
cloſe Fences 3 and as for the upright 
Shoots, which are defign'd for the 
next Year's Bearing, it matters not 
how much they riſe above the Fence; 
ſo theſe may have a looſe Trelaſe, 
to which they may be faſten'd, to 
prevent their overhanging of the 
Fruit. 

In the making of theſe Kinds of 
cloſe Eſpaliers for Grapes, it will be 
proper to lay one iirong oakenPlank 

(ſuch 
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(ſuch as are procur'd in breaking up 


of old Ships or Barges) next the Sur- 
face of the Ground, which will laſt 


many Years ſound, and be very uſe- 


ful in ſupporting of the Fences, If 
theſe Planks are fifteen Inches broad, 


as they may always be readily pro- 
cured ; then, if the Upper-part of 


theFence be Reeds, there may be two 
Lengths cut out of them (provided 
the Reeds are of a due Length), 
without including their Tops. In 
the Front of theſe Hedges ſhould be 
a ſlight Trelaſe, to faſten the Vines 
to, which may be made of Aſh-poles. 
The upright Poles of theſe Trelaſes 
need not be nearer together than 
eighteen Inches ; and if there are 
three croſs Poles, at about a Foot 
aſunder, they will be ſufficient to 


faſten the bearing Shoots of the 


Vines at proper Diſtances, in the 
manner they are deſign'd to be 
train'd; which ſhould be in ſuch 
Poſitions, as that the Fruit may not 
be overſhadow'd by the Branches. 
And if the upright Poles are cut ſo 
long, as to be a Foot and half above 


the Reeds, they will be tall enough 


to ſupport the upright Shoots for 
the next Year's Bearing ; which, 
being trained ſingly at proper Di- 
ſtances, will have the Advantage of 
the Sun and Air to ripen the Wood, 
much better than where four or five 
gs are faſten'd to the ſame 
"En | 


To thi; Trelaſe the Reeds may 


be faſten'd with Hoops on the 


Pack: ſide, after the manner uſually 
practis'd in making of common reed 


Fences; and if on the Top of the 


Reeds there is faiten'd a thin Slip of 
Deal, to ſecure the Tops of the 
Reeds from being broken, it will 
preſerve them a long time. In make- 


ing of theſe Fences the Reeds ſhould 


not be laid too thick; for that will 
not only be more Expence, but will 
"F©L. HL. - | 
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be troubleſome to faſten, and not 
laſt ſo long, as when they are made 
of a moderate Thickneſs. There- 
fore, as the Reeds will be cut into 
twoLengths, each Bundle will ſpread 
about fix Feet in Length ; obſerv- 
ing firſt to ſpread the b, 
of the Bundles, which contain the 
largeſt Ends of the Reeds, the whole 
Length ; and then the Upper-parts 
of the Reeds ſhould be revers'd, and 
ſpread in Front of the other ; which 
will make the Upper-part of the 
Fence almoſt as thick as the Bottom. 
But neither theſe, nor the boarded 
Fences, need be made till the Vines 
are in full Bearivg ; which will be 
the fourth or fifth Year after plant- 
ing, according to the Progreſs they 
make ; during which time the Shoots 
may be ſupported by any common 
Stakes. For if the Fences are made 
before the Vines are planted, as is 
frequently practis'd, they will be 
half-decayed by the time the Vines 
are fit to bear ; and before this time, 
the Fences are of no Uſe to them. 

The Sorts of Grapes which are 
proper to plant againſt theſe Fences, 
are, 2 
The Miller Grape. 

The Black Morillon. 

The Chaſſelas White. 

The White Muſcadine. 

The Melie Grape. 

The Sweet Water. 

The Auvernat, or true Bur- 
gundy. 

Theſe, if well manag'd, will ri- 
pen verywell, provided the Seaſon is 
tolerably good, and will come in 
ſoon after thoſe on the Walls; ſo 
that if they are taken care of, by 


hanging of Mats before them, when 


the Nights prove cold in Autumn, 
and are permitted to hang till O9- 
ber, the Fruit will prove very good. 


ut where the Sweet-water Grape is 


planted againſt theſe Fences, they 
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will require to be cover'd in the 


Spring, at the time when they are in 


Flower, if there ſhould be cold 
Nights; otherwiſe the Bunches will 


receive a Blaſt, which will deſtroy 
the greateſt Part of the Grapes ; ſo 


that many times there will not be 
more than ſix or eight good Grapes 
on each Bunch; and the others will 


be ſmall ſtarved Fruit, hardly ſo 


large as the ſmalleſt Peas. 
In planting of theſe Vines, either 
for open Eſpaliers, or the cloſe Fen- 


ces, it ſhould be perform'd in the 


ſame manner as for Vineyards, which 
ſhould be from Cuttings planted fix 
Feet aſunder, putting two into each 
Hole. And as theſe are only de- 
ſigned for the Table, a ſingle Row 
of a moderate Length will be ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply a Family, where 


there are others againſt Walls to 


come before them. But where a 
Perſon is inclinable to have more 
Rows than one, they ſhould be plac'd 
twelve Feet aſunder, that they may 
equally enjoy the Sun and Air. 

As to the Pruning and other Ma- 
nagement of theſe Vines, that being 
the ſame as for thoſe in the Vine- 
yard, I ſhall not repeat it in this 
Place, it being fully treated of be- 
fore; and to which I have nothing 
here to add, more than that I find 
the Grape which is preferr'd by the 
moſt ſkilful Vignerons in France, and 
what they call the Auvernat, as be- 
fore-mention'd, is the fame which 
in England is call'd the Blue Cluſter 
Grape, and hath been long in this 
Country planted as an eating Grape 
againſt Walls; ſo that from theſe, 
Cuttings may be eaſily procur'd. 

There have been many Vineyards 
of late Years planted in England ; 
but very few of them have anſwered 
the Expectations of the Planters. 
Indeed the greater Part of them 
have been ſituated in Places and 
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Soils very improper for this Purpoſe; 
and ſcarce any of the Perſons who 
have engaged in this Undertaking, 
have had ſufficient Knowlege how to 
make the Wine; ſo that in thoſe 
Seaſons when the Grapes have i. 
pen'd tolerably well, the Wine which 
has been made from them, has been 
very indifferent, which has diſco. 
raged others from attempting to 
plant Vineyards in Erg/and : but a; 
there may be ſome Perſons who may 
be inclined to make farther Trials; 
ſo I ſhall give ſuch Directions for 
the Choice of Soils and Situations, 
as alſo for the Culture of Vineyards, 
and the Method of making the Wine, 
as have been found to ſucceed beſt 
in this Country. 
Of Vineyards zz England, 

The firſt and great Thing to be 
conſider'd in planting Vineyards, i; 
the Choice of Soils and Situations; 
which if not rightly choſen, there 
will be little Hopes of Succeſs ; for 
upon this the whole Affair preatly 
depends. The beſt Soil for a Vine. 
yard in England is ſuch, whoſe Sur- 
face is a light ſandy Loam, and not 
above a Foot deep above the Gra- 
vel or Chalk, either of which Bot- 
toms are equally good for Vines: 
but if the Soil is deep, or the Bot- 
tom either Clay, or a ſtrong Loan, 
it is by no means proper. for this 
Purpoſe ; for altho' the Vines may 
ſhoot vigorouſly, and produce a great 
Quantity of Grapes, yet theſe wil 
be later ripe, fuller of Moiſture ; and 
ſo conſequently their Juice not ma. 
ture, nor well digeſted, but wil 
abound with Crudity, which in fer- 
menting will render the Wine {out 
and ill-taſted; which is the common 
Complaint of thoſe who have made 
Wine in England. 

Nor is a very rich, light, deep 
Soil, ſuch as is commonly found 
near Landon, proper for this Purpoſe 

„„ ; becaus 
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becauſe the Roots of theſe Vines 


ceive the Influences of Sun and Air, 
and hereby will take in much crude 
Nouriſhment ; whereby the Fruit 
will be render'd leis valuable, and be 
later ripe : which is of il! Conſe- 
quence to theſe Fruits, which are 
known to imbibe a great Share of 
their Nouriſhment from the Air, 
which, if replete with Moiſture (as 
is commonly the Caſe in Autumn) 


muſt neceſſarily contribute greatly 


to render the Juices leſs perfect: 
therefore great Attention ſhouid be 
had to the Nature of the Soil upon 
which they are planted. 3 
The next Thing neceſſary to be 
conſider'd, is the Situation of the 


Place; which, if poſſible, ſhould be 


on the North Side of a River, upon 
an Elevation inclining to the South, 
with a ſmall gradual Deſcent, that 
the Moiſture may the better drain 


off; but if the Ground ſlopes too 


much, it is by no means proper for 
this Purpoſe, but if, at a Diſtance 
from this Place, there are larger 
Hills, which defend it from the 
North and North-weſt Wind, it will 
be of great Service ; becauſe hereby 
the Sun's Rays will be reflected with 
a greater Force; and the cold Winds, 
being kept off, will render the Situa- 
tion very warm. Add to this, a 
chalky Surface; which if thoſe Hills 
do abound with (as there are many 
dituations in Exgland which do), it 


will fill add to the Heat of the Place, 


by reſtecting a greater Quantity of 
the Sun's Rays. ; 

The Country about this ſhould be 
Open and hilly ; for if it be much 
p:anted, or low and boggy, the Air 


will conſtantly be fill'd with moiſt. 


Particles, occaſion'd by the plenti- 


fal Perſpiration of the Trees, or the 


Exhalations from the adjoining 
Marſhes, whereby the Fruit will be 


*. 


will be enticed down too deep to re- 


2 
greatly prejudic'd (as was before ob- 
ſerv'd). Theſe Vineyards ſhould al- 
ways be open to the Eaſt, that the 
morning Sun may come on them to 
dry off the Moiſture of the Night 
early, which, by lying too long 
upon the Vines, does greatly retard 
the ripening of their Fruit, and ren- 
ders it crude and ill-taſted. And 
ſince the Fruit of Vines are rarely 
ever injur'd by Eaſterly Winds, there 
will be no Reaſon to apprehend any 
Danger from ſuch a Situation; the 
South-weſt, North-weſt, and North 
Winds being the moſt injurious to 
Vineyards in England (as indeed 
they are to moſt other Fruit); ſo 
that, if poſſible, they ſhould be 


ſhelter'd therefrom. 


Having made choice of a Soil and 
Situation proper for this Purpoſe, 


the next thing to be done is, to pre- 
pare it for planting: in doing of 


which, the following Method ſhould 
be obſerv'd : in the Spring it ſhould 
be plow'd as deep as the Surface will 
admit, turning the Sward into the 
Bottom of each Furrowz then it 
ſhould be well harrow'd, to break 
the Clods, and cleanſe it from the 
Roots of noxious Weeds : and after 
this, it muſt be conſtantly kept 
plow'd and harrow'd for at leaſt one 
Year, to render the Surface light ; 
and hereby it will be render'd fer- 
tile, by imbibing the nitrous Parti- 
cles of the Air (eſpecially if it be 
long expoſed thereto before it is 


planted): then in March the Ground 
ſhould be well plow'd again; and 
after having made the Surface pretty 


even, the Rows ſhould be mark'd 
out from South-eaſt to North-weſt, 
at the Diſtance of ten Feet from each 
other ; and theſe Rows ſhould be 
croſs'd again at five or fix Feet Di- 
ſtance, which will mark out the ex- 
act Places where each Plant ſhould 


be plac'd ; ſo that there will be ten 


"$8 2 Feet 
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Feet Row from Row, and five or 
fix Feet aſunder in the Rows; 
- nearer than which they ought never 
to be planted. And herein moſt 
People who have planted Vineyards, 
have greatly err'd, ſome having al- 
low'd no more than five Feet Row 
from Row, and the Plants but three 
Feet aſunder in the Rows ; and 
others, who think they have been 
full liberal in this Article, have only 
planted their Vines at fix Feet Di- 
ſtance every Way : but neither of 
theſe have allow'd a proper Diſtance 
to them, as I ſhall ſhew ; for, in the 
firſt Place, where the Rows are ſet 
too cloſe, there will not be room 
for the Sun and Air to paſs in be- 
tween them to dry up the Moitture ; 


which, being detain'd amongſt the 


Vines, muſt produce very ill Effects. 
And, ſecondly, where the V ines are 
Plac'd in exact Squares ſo near to- 


gether as ſix Feet, there can be no - 


room for the Current of Air to paſs 
between them, when their Branches 
are extended on each Side; and ſo 
conſequently the Damps m Autumn 
will be entangled and detained 
amongſt the Vines, to the great 
Prejudice of their Fruit. For ſince 
the Autumns in England are often 
attended with Rains, cold Dews, or 
Fogs ; all proper Care ſhould be 
taken to remove every thing which 
may obſtruct the drying up the Damps 
which ariſe from the Ground, 

The ſkilful Vignerons abroad are 
alſo ſenſible how much it contributes 
to the Goodneſs of their Vines to al- 
low a large Space between the Rows 
and therefore where the Quality of 
the Wine 1s more regarded than the 
Quantity, there they never plant 
their Vines at leſs than ten Feet Row 
from Row ; and ſome allow twelve. 
It was an Obſervation of Bellonius, 
almoſt two hundred Years fince, that 


in thoſe Iſlands of the Archipelago, 


"0M 


where the Rows of Vines were pla- 


ced at a great Diſtance, the Wine was 
much preferable to thoſe which were 
cloſe planted ; and this he politively 


affirms to be the Caſe in moſt Coun- 


tries where he had travell'd. In- 
deed, we need not have recourſe to 
Antiquity for the Certainty of ſuch 
Facts, when we are daily convinc'd 
of this Truth in all cloſe Plantations 
of any kind of Fruit, where it is 
conſtantly obſerv'd, that the Fruits 
in ſuch Places are never ſo well co- 
lour'd, ſo early ripe, nor near fo 
well flavour'd, as thoſe produc'd on 
Trees, where the Air can freely cir- 
culate about them, and the Rays of 
the Sun have full Acceſs to the 
Branches, whereby their Juices are 
better prepar'd before they enter the 
Fruit. 8 
Having thus conſider'd the Di- 
ſtance which is neceſſary to be allow- 
ed to theſe Plants, we come next to 
the Planting : but in order to this, 
the proper Sorts of Grapes ſhould be 
judiciouſly choſen ; and in this Par- 
ticular, we have egregiouſly erred 
in England, All the Vineyards at 
preſent planted here, are of the 
{ſweeteſt and beſt Sort of Grapes for 
Eating, which is contrary to the 
general Practice of the Yzgnerons 
abroad, who always obſerve, that 
ſuch Grapes never make good Wine; 
and therefore, from Experience, 
make Choice of thoſe Sorts of 
Grapes, whoſe Juice, after ferment- 
ing, affords a noble rich Liquor; 


which Grapes are always obſerv'd 


to be auſtere, and not ſo palatable. 
This is alſo agreeable to the conſtant 
Practice of our Cyder - makers in 
Eng land, who always obſerve, that 
the beſt Eating-apples make but 
poor Cyder; whereas the more 
rough and auſtere Sorts, after being 
preſe'd and fermented, afford a ſtrong 
vinous Liquor. And I believe * 
| Fi 
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will be found true in all Fruits, that 
where the natural Heat of the Sun 
ripens and prepares their Juices, ſo 
as to render them palatable, what- 
ever Degree of Heat theſe Juices 


have more, either by Fermentation, 


or from any other Cauſe, will ren- 
der them weaker, and leſs ſpiritu- 
ous, Of this we have many In- 
ſtances in Fruits; for if we tranſ- 


plant any of our Summer or Autumn 


Fruits, which ripen perfectly in Eng- 
land, without the Aſſiſtance of Art, 
into a Climate a few Degrees warm- 
er, theſe Fruits will be mealy and 


infipid : ſo likewiſe if we bake or 


ſew any of theſe Fruits, they will 


be good for little, loſing all their 


Spirit and Flavour by the additional 
Heat of the Fire; and ſuch Fruits as 


are by no means eatable raw, are 
hereby render'd exquiſite; and, when 


tranſplanted into a warmer Climate, 
have, by the additional Heat of the 
Sun, been alſo alter'd ſo as to exceed 


the moſt delicious of our Fruit in this 


Country. 5 
From whence it is plain, that 
thoſe Grapes which are agreeable to 


the Palate for Eating, are not pro- 
per for Wine; in making of which, 


their Juices muſt undergo a ſtrong 
Fermentation: therefore ſince we 


have in England been only propa- 
gating the moſt palatable Grapes for 
Eating, and neglected the other 


Sorts, before we plant Vineyards, 
we ſhould take care to be provided 
with the proper Sorts from abroad ; 
which ſhould be choſen according to 
the Sort of Wines intended to be 
imitated : tho' I believe the moſt 
probable Sort to ſucceed in England, 
is the Auvernat or true Burgundy 


Grape (which is at preſent very rare 


to be found in the Exgliſo Vine- 
yards ; though it is a common Grape 
in tne Gardens againſt Walls). This 
Sort of Grape is moſt preferr'd in 


VI 
Burgundy, Champaigne, Orleans, and 
moſt of the other Wine Countries in 
France; and I am inform'd, that it 
ſucceeds very well in ſeveral Places 
to the North of Paris, where pro- 
per Care is taken of their Manage- 
ment : ſo that I ſhould adviſe ſuch 
Perſons as would try the Succeis of 
Vineyards in England, to procure 
Cuttings of this Grape from thoſe 
Countries ; but herein ſome Perſon 
of Integrity and Judgment ſhould be 
employ'd to. get them from ſuch 
Vineyards, where no other Sorts of 
Grapes are cultivated ; which 1s very 
rare to find, unleſs in ſome particu- 
lar Vineyards of the Citizens, who 


are very exact to keep up the Repu- 


tation of their Wines; nothing be- 
ing more common than for the Vig- 
nerons to plant three or four Sorts of 
Grapes in the ſame Vineyard, and 
at the time of Vintage to mix them 
all together; which renders their 


Wines leſs delicate than in ſuch Pla- 


ces where they have only this one 
true Sort of Grape. And here I 
would caution every one againſt 


mixing the Juice of more Grapes 


than one Sort, which will cauſe it 
to ferment at different times, and in 
different manners. 

The Cuttings being thus provided 
(for I would always prefer theſe to 
Layers, or rooted Plants, for the 
Reaſons given at the Beginning of 
the Article Vitis), about the Begin- 
ning of April is the beſt Seaſon for 
Planting ; when it will be proper to 
put the Lower-ends of the Cuttings 
in Water about three Inches, ſetting 
them upright for ſix or eight Hours 


before they are uſed ; then at the 


Centre of every crois Mark already 
made by a Line, to the Diſtance the 
Vines are defign'd, ſhould bean Hole 


made with a Spade, or other Inſtru- 


ment, about a Foot deep, into each 
of which ſhould be put one ftrong 
ä Cutting, 
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Cutting, placing it a little ſloping 3; 


Earth, preſſing it gently with the 
Feet to the Cutting, and raiſing a 
little Hill to each about three Inches, 
ſo as juſt to cover the uppermoſt Eye 
or Bud ; which will prevent the Wind 
and Sun from drying any Part of the 


_ Cuttings, and this upper Eye only 


will ſhoot; the under ones moſt of 
them will puſh out Roots; ſo that 
this Shoot will be very ſtrong and 


vigorous. .. 


After they are thus planted, they 
will require no other Care until they 
ſhoot, except to keep the Ground 
Clear from Weeds, which ſhould be 

onſtantly obſerv'd; but as the Di- 
ſtance between the Rows of Vines is 
pretty great, ſo the Ground between 
them may be ſown or planted with 
any kind of eſculent Plants, which do 
not grow tall, provided there is pro- 
per Diſtance left from the Vines, 
and Care taken, that the Vines are 
not injured by the Crops, or in the 
gathering, and carrying of them off 
the Ground; and this Huſbandry 
may be continued three or four 
Years, till the Vines come to Bear- 
Ing ; after which time there ſhould 
be no Sort of Crop put between 
them in Summer ; becauſe the clean- 
er the-Ground is kept between the 


more Heat will be reflected to the 


Grapes; but after the Grapes are 


gather'd, there may be a Crop of 
Caulworts for Spring-uſe, - planted 
between the Rows of Vines ; and the 
cultivating of theſe will be of Uſe to 
the Vines, by ſtirring of the Ground: 
but as to Watering, or any other 
Trouble, there will be no Occaſion 
for it, notwithſtanding what ſome 
People have directed; for in Eng- 
land there is no Danger of their miſ- 
carrying by Drought. When the 
Cuttings begin to ſhoot, there ſhould 


then the Hole ſhould be fill'd up with 


Vines, from Weeds or Plants, the 


VI 


be a ſmall Stick of about three Feet 
long ſtuck down by each, to which 
the Shoots ſhould be faſten'd, to pre- 
vent their breaking, or lying upon 
the Ground; ſo that as the Shoots 
advance, the Faſtening ſhould be re. 
new'd; andall ſmall lateral Shoots (if 
there are any ſuch produc'd) ſhould 
be conſtantly diſplac'd, and the 
Ground between the Vines always 


kept clean. This is the whole Ma- 


nagement which 1s requir'd the firſt 
Summer. | 


But at Michaelmas, when the Vines - 


have done ſhooting, they ſhould be 
pruned ; for if they are left unpru- 
ned till Spring, their Shoots, being 
tender (eſpecially towards their up- 
per Parts), will be in Danger of ſuf. 
fering, if the Winter ſhould prove 
ſevere. _ 

This Pruning 1s only to cut down 
all the Shoots to two Eyes ; and if, 
after this is done, the Earth be 
drawn up in an Hill about each 
Plant, it will ſtill be a greater De- 
fence againſt Froſt. on 

At the Beginning of March the 
Ground between the Vines ſhould 
be well dug, to looſen it, and ren- 
der it clean ; but you ſhould be care- 
ful not to dig deep cloſe to the Vines, 


leſt thereby their Roots ſhould be 


cut or bruiſed ; and at the ſame time 


the Earth ſhould be again laid up in 


an Hill about each Plant ; but there 
muſt be care taken not to bury the 
two young Eyes of the former Year's 
Shoot, which were left to produce 
new Wood. | 


At the Beginning of May, when 


the Vines have made Shoots, there 
ſhould be ſome Stakes fix'd down to 
the Side of each Plant, which muſt 
be ſomewhat taller and ſtronger than 
thoſe of the former Year ; to theſe 
the two Shoots (if ſo many are pro- 
duc'd) ſhould be faſten'd ; and all the 
{mall trailing or lateral Shoots * 
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be conſtantly diſplac'd, that the other 
Shoots may be ſtronger ; and the 
Ground ſhould alſo be kept very 
clear from Weeds, as before, 

At Michaelmas theſe Vines ſhould 
be' pruned again, in the following 
manner : thoſe of them which have 
produc'd two ſtrong Shoots of equal 
Vigour, muſt be cut down to three 
Eyes each ; but in ſuch as have one 
ſtrong Shoot, and a weak one, the 
ſtrong one mult be ſhorten'd to three 
Eyes, and the weak one to two ; and 
ſuch Vines as have produc'd but one 
ſtrong Shoot, ſhould be ſhorten'd 
down to two Eyes alſo, in order to 
obtain more Wood againſt the ſuc- 
ceeding Year. 1 | 

In the Spring, about the Begin- 
ning of March, the Ground between 
the Vines ſhould be again dug, as 
before; and two Stakes ſhould be 
piac'd down by the Side of all ſuch 
Vines as have two Shoots, at ſuch 
Diſtance on each Side of the Plant as 
tie Shoots will admit to be faſten'd 
thereto; and the Shoots ſhould be 
drawn out on each Side to the 
Stakes, fo as to make an Angle of 
about forty-five Degrees with the 
stem; but by no means ſhould they 
be beat down horizontally, as is by 
ſome practiſed ; for the Branches, 
lying too near the Earth, are gene- 
rally injured by the Damps which 
ariſe from thence, but eſpecially 
when they have Fruit; which is ne- 


ver ſo well taſted, nor ſo early ripe 


upon thoſe Branches, as when they 


are a little more elevated. 


In May, when the Vines begin to 
ſnoot, they muſt be carefully look'd 
9ver, and all the weak dangling 
Shoots ſhould be rubb'd off as they 


-are produc'd; and thoſe Shoots 


which are produc'd from ſtrong Eyes, 
mould be faſten'd to the Stakes to 
prevent their being broken off by the 
Wind, This Management ſhould 


be repeated at leaſt every three 


the ſucceeding Year will not only be 
ſtronger, but alſo better ripen'd, and 


are crouded by a Number of ſmall 


ſhade and exclude the Rays of the 
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Weeks, from the Beginning of May 
to the End of Fuly ; by which means, 
the Shoots which are trained up for 


prepared for Bearing, becauſe they 
will have the Advantage of Sun and 
Air, which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
prepare their Juices; whereas if they 


dangling weak Branches, they will 


Sun from the other Shoots ; and ſo, 
by detaining the Moiſture a longer 
time amongſt the Branches, occaſion 
the Veſſels of the young Wood to be 
of a larger Dimenſion ; and hereby 
the crude Juice finds an eaſy Paſſage 
thro' them; ſo that the Shoots in 
Autumn ſeem to be moſtly Pith, and 
are of a greeniſh immature Nature; 
and where-ever this is obſerv'd, it is 
a ſure Sign of a bad Quality in the 
V nett 
The Soil alſo ſnould be conſtantly 
kept clean; becauſe, if there are any 
Vegetables (either from Weeds, or 
Plants of other Kinds) growing be- 
tween the Vines, it will detain the 
Dews longer, and, by their Perſpi- 
ration, occaſion a greater Moiſture, 
than would be, if the Ground were 
intirely clear; ſo that thoſe who 
plant other Things between their 
Rows of Vines, are guilty of a great 
Error. | 

At Michaelmas the Vines ſhould 
be pruned, which Seaſon I approve 
of rather than the Spring (for Rea- 
ſons given already); and this being 
the third Year from planting, the 
Vines will begin to produce Fruit ; 
therefore they muſt be pruned ac- 
cordingly. Now, ſuppoſe the two 
Shoots of the former Year, which 
were ſhorten'd to three Eyes, have 
each of them produc'd two ſtrong 
Branches the Summer paſt, then the 
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uppermoſt of theſe Shoots upon each 


Branch ſhould be ſhorten'd down to 


three good Eyes (never including the 


lower Eye, which 1s ſituate juſt above 
the former Year's Wood; which ſel- 
dom produces any thing, except a 


weak dangling Shoot); and the low- 


er Shoots ſhould be ſhorten'd down 
to two good Eyes each; theſe being 
defign'd to produce vigorous Shoots 
for the ſucceeding Year; and the 
former are deſign'd to bear Fruit: 
but where the Vines are weak, and 
have not produc'd more than two or 
three Shoots the laſt Seaſon, there 
ſhould be but one of them left with 
three Eyes for Bearing; the reſt muſt 
be ſhorten'd down to two, or, if 
weak, to one good Eye, in order to 
obtain ſtrong Shoots the following 
Summer ; for there is nothing more 
injurious to Vines, than the leaving 
too much Wood upon them, eſpe- 
_ cially while they are young, or the 
overbearing them ; which will weak- 
en them ſo much, as not to be re- 
cover'd again to a good State in ſe- 
veral Years ; though they ſhould be 
manag'd with all poſlible Skill. 

In March the Ground between 


the Vines ſhould be well dug, ob- 


ſerving not to injure their Roots by 
digging too deep near them ; but 
where there are {mall horizontal 
Roots produc'd on or near the Sur- 
face of the Ground, they ſhould be 
pruned off cloſe to the Place where 
they were produc'd; theſe being 
what the Vignerons call Day-roots, 
and are by no means neceſſary to be 
left on: and after having. dug the 
Ground, the Stakes ſhould be plac'd 
down in the following manner: on 
each Side of the Vine ſhould be a 
Stake put in at about ſixteen Inches 


f.om the Root, to which the two 
Branches, which were pruned to 


three Eyes, each for Bearing, ſhould 
be faſten'd (obſerving, as was before 


#1 


directed, not to draw them down 
too horizontally); then another 
taller Stake ſhould be placed down 
near the Foot of the Vine, to which 
the two Shoots, which were pruned 
down to two Eyes, ſhould be faſt- 
en'd, provided they are long enough 
for that Purpoſe ; but if not, when 
their Eyes begin to ſhoot, theſe muſt 
be trained upright to the Stakes, to 
prevent their trailing on the Ground, 
or being broken by the Wind. | 
In May the Vines ſhould be care. 
fully look'd over again, at which 
time all weak lateral Branches ſhould 
be rubb'd off as they are produc'd; 
and thoſe Shoots which ſhew Fruit, 
muſt be faſten'd with Baſs to the 
Stakes, to prevent their being bro- 
ken, until they are extended to three 
Joints beyond the Fruit, where the 
ſhould be ſtopp'd : but the Shoots 


which are deſign'd for bearing the 


following Seaſon, ſhould be kept 


trained upright to the middle Stake; 


by which Method the Fruit- branches 
will not ſhade theſe middle Shoots, 
nor will the middle Shoots ſhade the 
Fruit; ſo that each will enjoy the 
Benefit of Sun and Air. 

This Method ſhould be repeated 
every Fortnight or three Weeks, 
from the Beginning of May to the 


Middle or Latter-end of July; which 


will always keep the Shoots in their 
right Poſition, whereby their Leaves 
will not be inverted, which greatly 
retards the Growth of the Fruit; 
and, by keeping the Vines conſtant- 
ly clear from horizontal Shoots, the 
Fruit will not be crouded with 
Leaves, and ſhaded, but will have 
conitantly the Advantage of the Sun 


and Air equally, which is of great 


Conſequence; for where the Fruit is 
cover'd with theſe dangling Shoots 
in. the Spring, and are - afterward: 
expoſed to the Air, either by diveſt- 
ing theſe of their Leaves, or = 

| | if 


for Negle&s of this Nature. 
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diſplacing their Branches intirely, as 


zs often practiſed, the Fruit will be- 
come hard, and remain at a perfect 


stand for three Weeks, and ſome- 
times will never advance after ward, 
as I have ieveral times obſerv'd; 


therefore there cannot be too much 


Care taken to keep them conſtantly 
in a kindly State of Growth, as the 


Vignerons abroad well know; tho“ 
in England it is little regarded by the 


Generality of Gardeners, who, when 
their Grapes ſuffer by this Neglect, 
immediately complain of the Cli- 
mate, or the Untowardneſs of the 
Seaſon, which is too often a Cover 
And 
here I can't help taking notice of the 
abſurd Practice of thoſe who pull off 
their Leaves from their Vines, which 
are placed near the Fruit, in order 
to let in the Rays of the Sun to ri- 
pen them; not conſidering how much 


they expoſe their Fruit to the cold 


Dews, which fall plentifully in Au- 
tumn, which, being imbib'd by the 


Fruit, greatly retard them: beſides, 
no Fruit will ripen ſo well when in- 


tirely expos'd to the Sun, as when 
they are gently ſcreen'd with Leaves; 


and by the pulling off theſe Leaves, 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to 
prepare the Juices before they enter 


the Fruit, the groſs Parts of which 


are perſpired away by the Leaves, 


the Fruit mult either be depriv'd of 
Nouriſhment, or elſe ſome of the 
groſs Particles will enter with the 
more refined Parts of the Juice, and 


thereby render the Fruit worſe than 


it would otherwiſe be, were the 
Leaves permitted to remain upon 
the Branches : for if the weak dan- 
cling Shoots are conſtantly diſplac'd 
as til ey are produc'd, the Fruit will 


not be too much ſhaded by the Leaves 


which are upon the bearing Bran- 
ches. 3 
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When the Fruit is ripe, if the 
Stalks of the Bunches are cut half 


thro' a Fortnight before they are 
gather'd, it will cauſe the Juice to 
be much better, becauſe there will 
not be near ſo great a Quantity of 
Nouriſhment enter the Fruit; where. 
by the watry Particles will have 
time to evaporate, and the Juice will 


be better digeſted. This is practiſed 


by ſome of the moſt curious Vigne- 
rons in the South of France, where 
they make excellent Wine. But if, 


after the Fruit be cut, it is hung up 


in a dry Room upon Strings, ſo as 


not to touch each other, for a Month 


before they are preſſed, it will alſo 


add greatly to the Strength of the 
Wine; becauſe in that time a great 
Quantity of the watry Parts of the 
Juice will evaporate. This is a con- 
ſtant Practice with ſome Perſons, 
who inhabit in the Tiroleſe, on the 


Borders of Italy, where is made a 
moſt delicious rich Wine, as hath 
been atteſted by Dr. Burnet in his 


Travels; and I have heard the ſame 
from ſeveral Gentlemen, who have 


travell'd that Road ſince. 
But with all the Care that can 
poſhbly be taken, either in the Cul- 


ture of the Vines, or in making the 
Wine, it will not be near ſo good 
while the Vineyard is young, as it 
will be after it has been planted ten 
or twelve Years; and it will be con- 
ſtantly mending, until it is fifty Years 
old, as is atteſted by ſeveral curious 
Perſons abroad, as alſo by the moſt 
ſcilful Wine-coopers at home, who 
can tell the Produce of a youn 

Vineyard from that of an old one, 
after it is brought to England, by 


1 


the Colour of the Wine. This Dif- 


ference is very eaſily accounted for, 
from the different Structure of the 


Veſſels of the Plants: thoſe of the 
young Vines, being larger, and of 


ger Quantity of groſs Nouriſhment 


of old Vines, 
woody, are more cloſely conſtrict- 


| frain'd i in paſling thro' them, which 


better; tho' the Grapes from a 


_ raged, if their Wines at firſt are not 
ſio good as they would wiſh; ſince 


ſwer their Expectation. 
fermenting and managing the Wine, 


SES Reader i is defired to turn. 
I Wbe Vineyard, being now arriv'd 
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tho*, by doing of this, there may be 
a greater Quantity of Fruit produc'd, 
yet the Juice of theſe will never be 
{fo good as when there is a moderate 
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the Plants not lo much weaken'd ; 
which is found to be of ſo bad Son- 


to Vignerons, there is always a Clauſe 
jnſerted in their Leaſes to direct how 


they would exhauſt their Roots, and 
render them ſo weak, as not to be 


=p a looſer Tens, eafily: elit a "= 5 


to Paſs. thro them; whereas thoſe 
which are more 


ed, and thereby the Juice is better 
muſt conſequently render it much 


young Vineyard will be larger, and 
afford a greater Quantity of Juice; 
fo that People ſhould not be diſcou- 


afterward, when the Vineyard 2 
few Years older, the Wine may an- 
As to the 
permit; and ſo conſequently „ 
that is treated of particularly under 
the Article of Wines, to which the | 
. weaken'd ; as is the Caſe of all Sorts 


| to a hearing State, ſhould be treated 
_ after the following manner: Firſt, 
in the Pruning, there ſhould. never 


Root, nor thoſe too long: for al- 


ſequence to Vineyards, that wen 
Gentlemen abroad let out Vineyards 


many Shoots ſhall be left upon each 
Vine, and the Number of Eyes to 
which the Branches mult be ſhiorten- 
ed; becauſe were not the Vignerons 
_ thus tied down, they would overbear 
1 the Vines ; ſo that in a few Years 


the beſt Manure for it. 


Tecover'd again in ſeveral Years; - 
and their Wine would be ſo . as 


v1 


to Fa a Diſcoputation. on FR s 
Vineyard, to the great Loſs of the . 
Proprietor. | 


The Number of W which I 
the Ialians generally agree to leave 
upon a ſtrong Vine, are four; two 


of the ſtrongeſt have four Eyes, and 
the two weaker are ſhorten'd down 
to two Eyes each; which is very 


different from the common Practice 
in England, where it is uſual to ſee 


fix or eight Branches left upon each 
Root, and thoſe, perhaps, left with _ 


ſix or eight Eyes to each; ſo that if 


theſe are fruitful, one Root muſt pro- 
duce near four times the Number of 


Bunches which the Lalians do ever 


Fruit will not be ſo well nouriſh'd, 
and. the Roots will alſo be greatly be; 


of Fruit. trees, when a greater Num- 
ber of Fruit is left on, than the Trees 3 


- can nouriſh. 


The next thing Is, Gaist to 


| EN the Ground perfectly clean be- 


tween the Vines, never permitting 


any ſort of Plants or Weeds to grow. 
there: 
carefully dug every Spring, and 
5 every third Year ſhould have ſome 
Quantity of Fruit, which will be 

better _nouriſh'd, and the Roots of 


the Ground ſhould alſo be 


Manure, which ſhould be of different 
Sorts, according to the Nature of 


the Ground, or which can be moſt | 


conveniently procur d. 
If the Land is ſtiff, and inclinable 


to bind on the Surface, then Sea- 
. ſand, or Sea-coal Aſhes, are either of 


them very good Manure for it ; but 
if the Ground be looſe and dry, then 
a little Lime, mix'd with Dung, is 
Tnis mutt 
be ſpread thin upon the Surface of 


the Ground before it is dug; and in 
digging ſhould be buried equally in 
every Part of the Vineyard. 'Thele 
are much preferable to that of all 
Dung for Vines ; ſo that it will be 


worth the e to Ons. either 
3s of 


of them: and as they require manu- 
ring but every third Vear, where the 
Vineyard is large, it may be divided 
into three equal Parts; each of which 
may be manured in its Turn, where- 
by the Expence will be but little 
every Vear; whereas when the 
Whole is manur'd together, it will 


add to the Expence; and in many 


places there can't be a ſufficient 

Quantity procur'd to manure a large 
Vineyard in one Vear. 

The Digging and Manuring ſhould 


always be perform'd about the Be- 


ginning of March; at which time 
all the ſuperficial or Day- roots, as 


they are call'd, muſt be cut off; but 


the larger Roots muſt not be injur'd 


by the Spade, &c. therefore the 
Ground cloſe to the Stem of the 


| Vines muſt not be dug up deep. 
After this done, the Stakes ſhould 


be placed down, one on each Side the 
Vines, at about ſixteen Inches from 
their Stems; to which the longeſt 


bearing Branches ſhould be faſten'd, 


and one Stake cloſe to the Stem, to 


which the two ſhorter Branches 
ſhould be train'd upright, to furniſh 
Wood for the fucceeding Year. 
In the Summer they muſt be care- 
fully look'd over, as before, rubbing 
off all weak dangling Shoots, and 
training the good ones to the Stakes 
regularly, as they are produc'd ; and 
thoſe of them which have Fruit, 
| ſhould be ſtopp'd in May, about three 
Joints beyond the Bunches; but the 
upright Shoots, which are deſign'd 
for bearing the following Year, muſt 


not be ſtopp'd till the Beginning of 


Jug, when they may be left about 
_ five Feet long; for if they are ſtop- 
ped ſooner in the Year, it will cauſe 


them to ſhoot out many dangling 
Branches from the Sides of the Eyes; 


which will not only occaſion more 


Trouble to diſplace them, but alfo 


will be injurious to the Eyes or Buds, 


= 
N. B. All this Summer Dreſſing 


ſhauld be performed with the Thumb 
and Finger, and not with Knives ; be- 


cauſe the Wounds made by Inflruments 
in Summer do not heel ſo ſaon as when- 


topp d by gently nipping the leading 


Bud; which if done before the Shook 
is become woody, it may be effected 
with great Eaſe, being very tender 
while young. if 

When a Vineyard is thus careful- 
ly dreſſed, it will afford as much 
Pleaſure in viewing it as any Planta- 
tion of Trees or Shrubs whatever, 
tne Rows being regular; and if the 


Stakes are exactly plac'd, and the 


upright Shoots ſtopp'd to an equal 


Height, there is nothing in Nature 
which will make a more beautiful 
Appearance: and during the Seaſon. 


that the Vines are in Flower, they 
emit a moſt grateful Scent, eſpeci- 


ally in the Morning and Evening; 


and when the Grapes begin to ripen, 


there will be a freih Pleaſure ariſing 


in viewing of them. 8 
But as the Beauty of Viney 


ariſes from the regular Diſpoſition 
of the Branches of the Vines, great 
Care ſhould be taken, in their Ma- 
nagement, to train them regularly, 


and to provide every Year for new 


Wood to bear the ſucceeding Year ; 
becauſe the Wood which has pro- 


duced Fruit, is commonly cut quite 


away, after the Fruit is gather'd, 
or at leaſt is ſhorten'd down to two 


Eyes, to force out Shoots for the 
next Year, where there is not a 
ſufficient Number of Branches upon 
the Vine, of thoſe trained upright z 
ſo that in Summer, when the Vines 
are in Perfection, there ſhould be fix 
upright Shoots train'd for. the next 
Year's Wood, and three or four 
bearing Branches, with Fruit on 
them; more than theſe ought never 
to be left upon one Vine, for the 
Reaſons before given, 

| N. B. 
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1 
* N. B. The Auvernat, or true Bur- 
Lundy Grape, is valued in France be- 


the Bunches, therefore are more 
it ſhould alſo be preferr'd in England; 


Moſt eſteem'd with us that have al- 
ways cloſe Bunches, which is cer- 
tainly wrong ; for it may. be ob- 


Side, and green on the other ; which 
is a bad Quality for ſuch as are preſſ- 
ed to make Wine. | | 

I I ſhall now ſubjoin a few Sorts of 


. | Vines, which are preſerv'd in ſome 
curious Gardens, more for the ſake. 


of Variety, than the Value of their 
Fruit: theſe are, | 
1.V1T1s Hlveſtris Virginiana. Par. 
Theat. The wild Virginian Grape. 

2» ViT1s wulpina dicta, Virginia- 
na alba. Pluk. Alm, The Fox-grape, 
vulgo. | le 
3. Vir is alba dulcis, foliis varie- 
gatis, The blotch-leav'd Vine. 

4. Vir is alba dulcis, limbis folio- 
rum ar gentatis. 
Vine. 

F. ViTis guinguefolia Canadenſis 
ſeandens. Tourn. The Virginian Vine, 
or common Creeper. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow in 
great Plenty in the Woods of Ame- 
rica, where, I have been inform'd, 
are many other Sorts, ſome of whieh 

oduce Fruit very little inferior to 
moſt of the fine Sorts which are cul- 
tivated in Burepe; notwithſtanding 
which, it is generally thought im- 
poſſible to make Wine in America ; 
but this, I dare ſay, muſt proceed 
from a want of Skill, rather than 


mate: fo that inſtead of planting 
Vineyards on their looſe rich Lands 
(as kath been generally praftis'd by 


the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries), 


fore any other Sort; becauſe the 
Fruit never grows very cloſe upon 


equally ripen'd ; for which Reaſon 


though, in general, thoſe Sorts are 


ſerv'd, that the Grapes upon ſuch 
Bunches are commonly ripe on one 


The ftriped-leay'd 


any bad Quality in the Soil or Cli- 


- i 


if they would plant them upon riſing 
Ground, where the Bottom was 
rocky or hard near the Surface, I 
dare ſay they would have very good 
Succels ; for the great Fault, com- 
plain'd of in thoſe Countries, is, that 
the Grapes generally burſt before 
they are fully ripe ; which muſt cer. 
tainly be occaſion'd by their having 
too much Nouriſhment ; therefore, 
when they are planted on a poorer 
Soil, this will be, in part, remedied. 
Another Cauſe of this may proceed 
from the Moiſture of the Air (occa- 
honed by the Perſpiration of Trees, 
Sc.), which, being imbibed by the 
Fruit, may break their Skins. 'This, 
indeed, can't be prevented until the 
Country is better clear'd of the Tim- 
ber ; but, however, this ſhould cau- 
tion People not to plant Vines in 
ſuch Places where there are great 
Quantities of Woods, becauſe of this 
Effect which it hath on the Grapes, 
But to return: . 
Theſe two Sorts of Vines are pre- 


ſerv'd in the Gardens of thoſe who 


are curious in Botany; but I have 
not ſeen either of them produce 
Fruit in this Country. Theſe may 
be propagated by Layers, which will 
take Root in one Vear, and may be 
taken off, and tranſplanted in the 
Spring where they are to remain, 
which ſhould be againſt a warm 
Wall; becauſe if they are expoſed to 
much Cold in Winter, they are of- 
ten deſtroy'd, eſpecially while they 
are young. 

Their Pruning and Management 
is the ſame with any other Sorts of 
Grapes; only they ſhould have 
fewer Shoots, and thoſe ſhorten'd 
down very low : otherwiſe they will 
make very weak Shoots, and never 
arrive to any conſiderable Strength ; 


ſo will not be capable of producing 
The 


Fruit. 


VI 

The two Sorts with ſtriped Leaves 
are alſo preſerved by thoſe who are 
curious in collecting a Variety of 

Plants. Theſe may be propagated 
as the other Kinds of Grapes; but 
are tender, and muſt have a warm 
Situation, Otherwiſe they will not 
thrive ; nor do the Cattings of theſe 
take Root ſo readily as thoſe whoſe 


Leaves are plain; but as there is no 


very great Beauty in theſe Plants, 
they are ſcarcely worth cultivating, 
unleſs for Variety, | 
The fifth Sort was originally 
brought from America ; but from its 
Hardineſs, and being eaſy to pro- 
pagate, is become as common as 1 
it were a Native of this Country. 
This Plant is chiefly planted in 
ſmall Gardens near London, where it 
endures the Smoke better than moſt 
other Plants; and, being a rampant 
Grower, is planted againſt high 
Walls and Buildings, which it will 
cover {ooner than any other Sort of 
Plant; and in Summer will look 
green, which is what the Inhabit- 
ants of London are greatly pleas'd 
with. The Branches of this Plant 
will ſometimes ſhoot twenty or thirty 
Feet long in one Summer, and ſend 
forth Roots from their Joints, where- 


by they faſten themſelves to the 


Building where they are plac'd: fo 

that they do not require much Trou- 
ble to ſupport them. 

TY)he only Culture they require, is 

to cut out all the ſmall weak Shoots 


in March, and ſhorten the ſtrong ones 


to about ten Feet long; which will 
ſtrengthen them againſt the ſucceed- 
ing Summer, and cauſe them to ſhoot 
vigorouſly, | | 
This Plant may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be planted in 
the Spring, upon a ſhady Border, 
where they will take Root freely; 
and, if water'd in dry Weather, will 
make a great Progreſs the ſucceed- 


—- 
ing Summer, and the Spring after 
may be tranſplanted where they are 
to remain, which may be in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation ; for they are 
very hardy Plants, # 

VITIS IDZA. Pide Vaccini- 
um. 

VITIS SYLVESTRIS. Pide 
Clematis. | . 

ULEX, Furze, Gorz, or Whins. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a butterfly (or pea- bloom 

Flower, conſiſting of the Standard, 


the Keel, and the Wings, included in 
a permanent Empalement, which bas 


two oval concave Leaves : the Stands 
ard is large, erect, and wertically 
heart-ſhaped : the Wings are oblong, 
blunt, and ſhorter than the Standard: 
the Keel is divided into two Parts, 
zich are obtuſe, and incloſe the ten 
Stamina with the Pointal ; nine of the 
Stamina being joined in one Body, the 
other ſtanding fingle : the Pointal af- 
terward becomes an oblong fevellin 
Pod, incloſing ſeveral kidney , 
Seeds. | 
The Species are 
i. UL Ex folio ſub fingulis ſpinis 


ſubulato plano acuto, Hort. Cliff. 
'Tne common Furze, Whins, or 


Gorz. 


2. Ulgx feliis obtaſis ſolitariis, 


ſpinis femplicibus. Flor. Leyd. African 


Furze, or Whins, with ſimple blunt 
Leaves. 

This Genus of Plants has been 
titled, by the antient Botaniſts, Ge- 
niſta ſpinoſa, and Geniſta ppartium; 
but theſe being, compound Names, 
have been rejected; and as there is 
another Genus of Plants under the 
Title of Geniſa, Dr. Linnæus has 
applied this Title of Jex, which is 
a Name uſed by Pliny, to this Ge- 
nus. 

There are two or three Varieties 
of the common Furze or Gorz, 
which are frequently met with in the 

| | Com- 
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mons and Heaths, in moſt Parts of 


England; but as they are not ſpeci- 


fically different, they are not worthy 
to be enumerated here, eſpecially as 
they are Plants which are not much 
cultivated. | 

Theſe Plants propagate themſelves 
very plentifully by Seeds; ſo that 
when they are eſtabliſh'd in a Spot 
of Ground, they ſoon ſpread over 
the Place : for as the Seeds ripen, 
the Pods open with the Warmth of 
the Sun, and the Seeds are caſt out 
with an Elaſticity, to a great Di- 
ſtance all round, and theſe ſoon ve- 
getate ; whereby the Ground is fill- 
ed with young Plants, which are not 


eaſily deftroyed, when they are well 


rooted in the Ground. 

Some Years ago the Seeds of this 
Plant were ſown to form Hedges 
about Fields; where, if the Soil was 
light, the Plants ſoon became ſtrong 
enough for a Fence againſt Cattle: 
but as theſe Hedges became naked 
at the Bottom, after a few Years; and 


ſome of the Plants frequently fail'd, 


ſo that there became Gaps in the 
Hedges; therefore the Culture of 
theſe Hedges has been, of late Vears, 
little practis'd. But there are ſome 
Perſons who have ſown the Seeds of 
this Plant upon very poor hungry 


gravel or {andy Land, which has 
produc'd more Profit than they could. 


make of the Ground by any other 
Crop; eſpecially in ſuch Places 
where Fuel of all Sorts is dear: for 
this Fuzze is frequently uſed for 
heating Ovens, burning of Lime and 
Bricks, as alſo for the drying of 
Malt: and in ſome Places, where 


there has been a Scarcity of Fuel, I 


have known poor Lands, which 
would not have lett for five Shillings 
per Acre, which have been fown 
with Furze, produce one Pound per 
Acre per Ann. ſo that there has been 
a conſiderable Improvement made 


VL 


by this Plant. But this is not worth 


practiſing in ſuch Countries where 


Fuel of any Kind is cheap, or upon 
ſuch Land as will produce good 
Graſs or Corn; therefore it is only 
mention'd here, to ſhew that poor 
Lands may be o manag'd, as to bring 
an annual Profit to their Proprietors, 
The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
the Country near the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it uſually grows to the 
Height of five or ſix Feet; but in 
Europe, where it is preſerv'd as a 
Curioſity in ſome Gardens, it ſeldom 
is more than half that Height. It is 
too tender to live in the open Air, 
through the Winter, in England; 
therefore it is preſerv'd in Green- 
houſes, with the hardier Sort of Exo- 
tic Plants, which do not require any 
artificial Heat to preſerve them. 
It is propagated by Layers, which 
are generally two Years before they 
have ſufficient Root to tranſplant ; 
ſo that theſe Plants being ſomewhat 
difficult to propagate in this Cli- 
mate, this has render'd it leſs com- 


mon in the Exgliſb Gardens; becauſe 
it never produces any Seeds here, and 


but rarely any Flowers in England : 
but as it is an Ever-green, it is ad- 
mitted into the Gardens of thoſe 
who are curious in Botany, for the 
ſake of Variety, 

 ULMARIA, Meadow-ſ{weet, or 
Queen of the Meadow. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower compos d of ſeve- 
ral Leaves, which are placed in a 
circular Order, and expand in form of 
a Roſe : out of avhoſe Empalement 
riſes the Pointal, which afterward 


becomes a Fruit compoſed of many 


little membranaceous crooked Hujſts, 
gather'd into an Head, each of which 
generally contains one Seed, 

The Species are; | 

1. ULMARIA. Cluf. Hiff, Mea- 
dow-[{w cet. | 


2. Ur- 


„ 
2. ULMARIA fore pleno. Fuſſieu. 


Meadow-ſweet with a double Flow- 


3. ULMARIA feliis ex luteo varie- 


gatis. Meadow ſweet with Leaves 


variegated with yellow. | 

The firſt Sort grows wild in moiſt 
Meadows in molt Parts of England : 
and flowers the Beginning of June, 


when it makes a fine Appearance 
' amongſt the Graſs. It alſo grows 


plentitully on the Sides of Ditches 
and Rivers, where, as it is not often 
mowed down, it continues much 
longer in Beauty, and the Stalks riſe 
to a greater Height. 'The Flowers 
which are produced on the Tops of 
the Stalks, in ſorm of an Umbel, are 
white, and ſmell very ſweet. Theſe, 
as alſo the Leaves and Roots, are 


uſed in Medicine. This Plant is 


eſteemed to be cooling, drying, and 


binding; and alſo is ſudorific and 


alexipharmic. The Preparations of 
this Plant are, the diſtilled Water of 
the Flowers and Leaves, and the 
Extract; which by ſome is much 
commended. The Flowers give an 


agreeable Flavour to Wine, and are 


ſometimes uſed to add a Flavour to 
ſtrong Spaniſh Wines, like that of 
the Malwatic Wine, which is made 
in the Iſland of Candy. Theſe Flow- 
ers are proper to place in Baſons to 
adorn Halls and Chambers; becauſe 
they are of an agreeable Sweetnels, 
which doth not offend the Head. 
This Plant js ſeldom admitted in- 
to Gardens, being ſo commonly 
found wild in the Fields ; but in 
low moiſt Places, in large Gardens, 


if ſome of theſe Plants were placed, 


they would afford an agreeable Va- 
Tiety ; and in ſuch Places few other 
Plants, which are more valuable, 
Will thrive. | 

The ſecond Sort deſerves a Place 
in every good Garden, for the ſake 
el its fine double Flowers, which 


„ 
continue in Beauty a long time. This 
doth not differ from the common 
Sort in any thing, except that the 
Flowers are very double and large; 
ſo that when it is planted on a moiſt 
Soil, or is duly — in dry Wea- 
ther, it makes a fine Appearance for 
at leaſt aMonth, or, in a cool Seaſon, 
near ſix Weeks; and as the Flowers 


have an agreeable Sweetneſs, ſo they 
are a fine Ornament in Baſins to 


place in Rooms, 

Theſe Plants are propagated by 
parting of their Roots, which ſhould 
be done in Autumn, that they may 
be well rooted before the dry Wea- 
ther comes on in the Spring ; other- 
wiſe they will not flower very ſtron 
the following Summer. Theſe Roots 


need not be parted oftener than eve- 


ry other Year, and then they ſhould 
not be parted into {mall Heads; for 
as the Beauty of this Plant is to have 
many Stems of Flowers, ſo, when 
the Roots are divided too much, 


there will be very few Stems produ- 


ced; and, conſequently, the Plants 
will make but a mean Appearance. 
Where theſe Plants are placed in 
in mailt ſhady Borders, intermixed 
with other flowering Plants, they 
ſhould be allowed good room ; for 
as their Roots ſpread pretty far in 
the Ground, ſo, when they have but 
little room, they will ſtarve in Sum- 
mer, unleſs they are plentifully wa- 
tered, and the Soil be very good in 
which they are planted ; for where- 
ever their Roots intermix with thoſe 
of other Plants, there will be a great 
Struggle for the Maſtery, and there- 
by both Sorts will be render'd weak, 
So that theſe ſhould be planted two 
Feet aſunder, and as much from an 
other Plants ; and this will be room 
enough to dig the Ground between 
the Plants, which ſhould always be 
carefully done thoſe Years when the 
Plants are not remoy'd ; which will 
| Encourage 


UL 

encourage theRoots, and cauſe them 
to flower very ſtrong. | 

The Sort with ftrip'd Leaves 1s 
alſo preſerved in ſome Gardens for 
the ſake of Variety. This may be pro- 
pagated by parting of the Roots in 
the ſame manner as the former Sort: 
but this muſt not have a rich Soil; 
for that will cauſe it to run plain. 

ULMUS, The Elm: tree. 

The Characters are 

Dye Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, 
which is ſhaped like a Bell, having 


many, Stamina (or Threads) in the 


Centre: from the Bottom ariſes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes -m 
very common in divers Parts of Eng- 


aà membranaceous or leafy Fruit, al- 
moſt heart-ſhaped ; in the Middle of 
_ewbich is placed a pear-ſhaped Seed- 
veſſel, containing one Seed, for the 
moſt part of the ſame Shape, having a 
Border or Wing round it. 

The Species are; 


1. ULmvs vulgatiſſima, folio la- 
to ſcabro. Ger. Emac. The common 


rough-leav'd Elm. 

2. Utuus folio latiſſimo ſcabro. 
Ger. Emac. The Witch-hazel, or 
broad-leay'd Elm; by ſome unſk1l- 
ful Perſons call'd the Britiſb Elm. 


3. ULMus minor, folio anguſto 


UL. 


guſtis & magis acuminatis ſamarrit, 


folio latiſſimo ſcabro, eleganter varie- 


gato. The Dutch Elm, with ſtriped 
Leaves. | ; 
10. Urmus minor, folio anguſto 


glabro. The ſmooth narrow-leav'd 


Elm, by ſome call'd the Upright 
narrow-leav'd Elm, ; 
11. Uumvus folio lato ſcabro, cor 
tice cinereo glabro. The White 
bark'd Elm, by ſome call'd the 
ſmooth Witch-elm, and by others, 
the Iriſb Elm. 8 
12. ULuus folio lato ſcabro, an- 
guſtis ſamarris. The French Elm. 
The four firſt-mention'd Sorts are 


land, though it is generally beliey'd 
neither of them were originally Na- 
tives of this Country ; but, however 
that be, they have propagated them- 
ſelves by Seeds and Suckers, which 


have riſen from the Roots of old 


Trees, in ſuch Plenty, as hardly to 
be rooted out, where they have had 
long Poſſeſſion, eſpecially in Hedge- 
rows, where there is Harbour for 
their Roots, which, when left undiſ- 
turb'd, will ſend forth a freſh Parcel 
of young Plants annually; from 
whence the People who ſupply the 


i ſeabro. Ger. Emac. The ſmall- Nurſery-men gather them. 
i leav'd or Engliſb Elm. The fifth Sort is equally hardy, 
7 4. Urmvs folio glabro. Ger. mac, and almoſt as common in England, 
Wt The ſmooth-leav'd or Witch- elm. as either of the former. This is 
* 5. Ur uus major Hollandica, an- pretty quick of Growth while young, 
{al guſtis & magis acuminatis ſamarris, and will outſtrip the common Eng- 
18 folio lati ſimo ſcabro. Pluk. Alm. The Iiſb Elm for a few Years ; but after | 
i Dutch Elm. ten or twelve Years Growth, the q 
. 6. Uruvs minor, folio anguſto ſeas Engliſ Elm will get the better every * 
. Bro, elegantiſſime variegato. Ihe Year ; and the Timber thereof be- 1 
. Erngli Elm, with beautiful ſtriped ing much preferable to that of the 
. Leaves. | | Dutch Elm, renders it more valua- of 
1 7. Uimvs folio glabro, eleganter ble for Planting. | * 
| variegato. The Witch-elm, with "This Sort of Elm was introduc'd a 
ſtriped Leaves. es about the time of the Revolution, f 
8. Uruvs minor, foliis faveſcen- and was a faſhionable Tree at that by 
tibus. The yellow-leav'd Elm. time for Hedges ; but as the Bark 2 


of the Shoots is very rough and un- 
ſightly, 


9. Uruvs major Holiaudica, an- 


i 


Whole Tree making a ragged Ap- | 


pearance, the Leaves coming out 
late in the Spring, and falling early 
in the Autumn, renders it not wor- 


thy of a Place: ſo ſhould be rooted. 


out of every Garden. 

The Sorts with ſtriped Leaves are 
preſerv'd -by thoſe who are curious 
in collecting variegated Plants; but 
tiey are not worth propagating, un- 
leſs for the ſake of Variety ; being 
of lower Growth, and, in moſt Peo- 
ples Judgments, leſs beautiful, than 
the plain Sorts. | 

There are ſome other Varieties of 
the Elm, which differ fo little from 
the Sorts here enumerated, as ſcarce- 
ly to be diſtinguiſh'd ; ſo it will be 
needleſs to mention them, becauſe 
they are not ſo proper to make Plan- 


tations, as the other more common 
Sorts. A | 


The tenth Sort is very common 


in ſome Parts of Heri fordſbire, and 
in Cambridgeſbire, where there is 
ſcarce any other Sort of Elm to be 
ſeen. This makes a very handſome 
upright Tree, and retains its Leaves 
as late in the Autumn as the com- 
mon {mall - leav'd Elm, which 1s 
call'd the Exgliſb Elm by the Nurſe- 
ry-men near London; but it doth 
not come out ſo early in the Spring. 

The eleventh Sort is by ſome Per- 
tons preferr'd to moſt others for the 
free Growth, and its retaining the 
Leaves longer than any other Sort. 
The Bark of this Tree is very 


' ſmooth, and of an Aſh- colour; the 


Leaves are of a lively green Colour; 
and the Growth of the Tree is very 
regular and upright. | 3 
The twelfth Sort is not fo much 
eſteem'd as either of the former; but, 
being a very hardy Kind, it will 
grow in ſuch Soils as the former will 
not; for which ſome Perſons culti- 
vate it; tho” I think neither this, nor 
the Dutch Elm, worth planting. 
Vor. III. | ; 


Theſe Trees may be either pro- 
pagated by Layers or Suckers taken 
from the Roots of the old Trees; 
the latter of which is greatly practi- 
ſed in many Places : but as theſe are 
often Eut up with indifferent Roots, 
they very often miſcarry, and render 
the Succeſs doubtful ; whereas thoſe 
which are propagated by Layers, 
are in no Hazard, and always make 
better Roots, and come on faſter, 
than the other, nor do they ſend out 
Suckers from their Roots in ſuch 
Plenty ; for which Reaſon this Me- 


thod ſhould be more univerſally 


practis' d. And fince a ſmall Com- 
paſs of Ground fill'd with Stools of 
theſe Plants will be ſufficient to fur- 
niſh a Nurſery of a conſiderable Ex- 
tent, annually, with Layers to be 
tranſplanted, it is richly worth every 
Perſon's while, who would cultivate 
theſe Trees, to allot a Piece of 
Ground for this Purpoſe. 

The beſt Soil for ſuch a Nurſery 
is a freſh Hazel-loam, neither too 
light and dry, nor over-moift and 
heavy ; this Ground ſhould be well 
trench'd, and a little rotten Dan 
buried therein ; and in doing of this, 
great Care ſhould be taken to pick 
out all Roots of pernicious Weeds; 
which, if left in the Ground, would 


be very injurious to the Layers, and 


can't afterwards be ſo eafily rooted 
out: then having laid the Ground 
level, the Plants muſt be planted at 
about eight Feet aſunder each Way. 


The beſt Seaſon for this Work is in 


Autumn, as ſoon as the Leaves be- 
gin to decay, that they may take 
Root before the dry Weather in the 
Spring comes on, whereby a great 
Expence of watering them will be 
ſaved : for if they are well ſettled in 


the Ground before the dry Weather, 


they will require little more than to 
mulch their Roots, to keep the Earth 
from drying. 
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Theſe Plants ſhould be perm tted 
to grow rude two Ycars; during 
which time the Ground between 
ſhould be carefully clean'd and dug 
every Spring: by this time they will 
be ſtrongly rooted, and have made 
pretty ſtrong Shoots, ſo that they 
may be laid in the Ground. The 
manner of performing this being al- 
ready deſcrib'd in the Article of 


Layrrs, I ſhall forbear repeating it 


in this Place. | ſ 
When theſe Layers are well root- 
ed, they ſhould be taken off, and 
tranſplanted out into a Nurſery : 
which ſhould be upon a good Soil, 
and well prepar'd (as before for the 
Stools). The Plants ſhould be 
planted in Rows four Feet aſunder, 
and two Feet Diſtance Plant from 
Plant in the Rows. This ſhould be 
done in Autumn, as ſoon as the 
Leaves begin to decay ; and if there 
is ſome Mulch laid upon the Surface 


of the Ground about their Roots, it 


will preſerve them from being hurt 
by Froft in Winter, and from drying 
Winds in Spring, and thereby ſecure 
them from all Hazard. 

The followingSummer theGround 
between them ſhould be conſtantly 
kept clean from Weeds, and in Au- 
tumn they ſhould be pruned up, 
cutting off all ſtrong lateral Shoots, 
which, if left on, would impede 
their upright Growth ; but there 
muſt be ſome of the ſmaller Shoots 


left on to detain the Sap, in order to 


augment the Stems of the Trees: for 
where they are pruned up too naked, 
they are apt to grow up too ſlender 
to ſupport themſelves ; ſo that their 
Heads will recline to the Ground, 
and cauſe their Stems to grow 
crookec, 
In this Nurſery they may remain 
five or fixYears, obſerving conſtant- 
ly to dig the Ground between them 


UL 


every Spring, and to trim them 23 
before directed; which will promote 
their Growth, - and render them 


ſtrong enough to” tranſplant out 


where they are to remain, in the time 
before-mention'd. | 
Theſe Trees are very proper to 
plant in Hedge-rows, upon the Bor. 
ders of Fields, where they will thrive 


much better than when planted in a 


Wood, or cloſe Plantation ; and their 
Shade will not be very injurious to 
whatever grows under them; but 
when theſe Trees are tranſplanted 
out upon Banks after this manner, 
the Banks ſhould be well wrought 
and clear'd from all other Roots, 
otherwiſe the Plants, being taken 
from a better Soil, will not make 
much Progreſs in theſe Places, 
About Michaelmas will be a good 
time for this Work, for the Reaſons 
before aſſign'd; but when they are 
planted, there ſhould be ſome Stakes 
hx'd in by them, to which they 
ſhould be faſten'd, to prevent their 
being diſplac'd by the Winds ; and 
Part of their Heads ſhould be taken 
off before they are planted, which 
will alſo be of Uſe in preventing 
their being eaſily overturn'd by 
Winds; but by no means ſhould their 
leading Shoot be ſtopp'd, nor their 
Branches too cloſely cut off; for if 
there are not ſome Shoots left on to 
draw and attract the Sap, they will 
be in Danger of miſcarrying. 
Theſe Trees are alſo proper to 
plant at a Diſtance from a Garden 
or Building, to break the Violence 
of Winds; for which Purpoſe there 
is not any Tree more uſeful ; for 
they may be train'd up in form of 
an Hedge. keeping them cut every 
Year ; which will cauſe them to 
grow very cloſe and handfome, to 
the Height of forty or fifty Feet, 
and be a great Protection _—_ 
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the Futy of Winds: but they ſhould 
not be planted too near a Garden, 


where Fruit-trees, or other Plants, 
are placed ; becauſe the Roots of 


the Elms run ſuperficially near the 
Top of the Ground to a great Di- 


ſtance, and will intermix with the 
Roots of the other Trees, and de- 


prive them of Nouriſhment. Nor 


thould they be planted near Gravel 
or Grais-walks, which are defign'd 


to be well kept; becauſe the Roots 


will run into them, and ſend forth 
Suckers in great Plenty ; which will 
deface the Walks, and render them 
unſightly. 

But for large Gardens, where 
Shade is requir'd, there is ſcarce any 
Tree ſo proper for that Purpoſe, be- 
ing eaſy to remove when grown to 
a conſiderable Size; ſo that a Per- 
ſon who is willing to have his Plan- 
tations for Shade in a ſhort time, 
may procure Trees of one Foot Cir- 
cumference in their Trunk, which 
will be in no Danger of ſucceeding, 
provided they are remov'd with 
And theſe will take Root, 
and grow again, almoſt as well as 
young Plants, which is what few 
other Sorts of Trees will do; but 
then they ſhould be ſuch Trees as 
have been thus regularly train'd up 
in a Nurſery, and have good Roots, 
and not ſuch as are taken out of 
Hedge-rows (as is by ſome practis'd), 


which ſeldom riſe with any tolera- 


ble Roots, and conſequently often 
miſcarry; and this has been the 
Occaſion of ſo many Plantations of 


| theſe Trees failing; for although 


lome of them may live a few Years, 


Jet few of them are of long Dura- 


tion, and they rarely increaſe much 
in their Stems, but frequently grow 
hollow, their Heart decaying firſt ; 
10 that they are ſupported only by 
their Bark or Shell, for a few Vears, 
zud the firſt ſevere Winter, or very 


UL 
dry Summer, they are generally de- 
ſtroyed. t. 

But although I have ſaid, that 
Elms which are train'd up in a Nur- 
ſery may be remov'd with Safety, at 
a larger Size than moſt other Trees, 
yet I would not En underitood, 
that by this I would recommend 
the planting of them when large ; 
for if People would have a little Pa- 
tience when they plant, and never 
plant any of theſe Trees which are 
more than four or five Inches. in 
Girt of their Stems, they will in a 
few Years become better Trees than 


any of thoſe which are tranſplanted 


of a much larger Growth, and they 
will always grow to a much larger 
Size: beſides, they are much more 
eaſily remov'd, and do not require to 
be ſo ſtrongly ſupported; nor is there 
much Danger of the young Trees 
miſcarrying : therefore it is much 
more eligible to make choice of 
young thriving Trees (but not out 
of a better Soil than that where they 
are to be planted), and never to plant 
any large Trees, unleſs where a 
ſmall Number may be wanted for an 
immediate Shade; and in ſuch Caſes, 
it is always proper to plant ſome 
young Trees amongſt the large ones, 
to ſucceed them when they fail. 

In Planting of theſe Trees, great 
Care ſhould be taken not to bury 
their Roots too deep; which is very 
injurious to them, eſpecially if they 
are planted on a moiſt Loam or 
Clay; in which Caſe, if the Clay is 
near the Surface, it will be the bett 
way to raiſe the Ground in an Hill, 
where each Tree is to be planted ; 
which will advance their Roots 
above the Surface of the Ground, ſo 
that they will not be in Danger of 
rotting in Winter with Moiſture. 

When theſe Trees are propagated 
by Suckers taken from the Foot of 
old Trees, they are commonly laid 

5 1ato 
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into the Ground very cloſe in Beds, 
where, in dry Weather, they may 
be frequently water'd, to encourage 


their putting out Roots. In theſe 


Beds they are left two Vears; by 
which time, thoſe that live will be 


well rooted (tho' a great many of 


them generally die); then theyſhould 


be tranſplanted into the Nurſery, 


and manag'd as hath been directed 
for the Layers. 

There are ſome who raiſe the 
Witch elm from Seeds, which it 
generally produces in great Plenty, 
and are ripe in April, Theſe ſhould 


be {own upon a Bed of freſh loamy 


Earth, and gently cover'd : in dry 
Weather they ſhould be water'd, and 
if the Bed is ſhaded from the vio- 


lent Heat of the Sun, it will be of 


great Service to the Seeds (for I al- 
ways obſerve the Plants to come up 
better in the Shade, than when ex- 
pos'd to the Sun). When the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be carefully 
clear'd from Weeds ; and after they 
have ſtood two Years in the Seed- 
bed, they will be fit to plant out into 
the Nurſery, where they muſt be 
manag'd as the former. 

Sometimes the common Erngl:/þ 
Elm will produce Seeds; but it is 
not ſo conſtantly fruitful as the 
Witch-elm, which ſeldom fails to 
produce great Quantities, when they 
have arrived to a due Maturity ; 


which, Seeds will fall to the Ground, 


and when they light vpon a Spot 
which 1s not diſturb'd, the Plants will 
come upin great Plenty. 

The Timber of the common Eng- 
lib Elm is generally preferr'd to the 
reſt; tho' that of the Witch-elm is 
often as good, and is the largeſt Tree, 
when planted on a kindly Soil; but 
the Dutch Elm affords the worſt 


Timber, and never will grow to the 


Stature of either of the other Sorts ; 
10 that this ſhould not be cultivaigd 


1 
for the Timber: therefore the beſt 
way to be ſure of the Kinds which à 


Perſon would chooſe to propagate, 
is to have a Nurſery of Stools, in 


order to furniſh Layers; for when 


they are grubb'd up from Hedge. 
rows, there will often be manySorts 
intermix'd, eſpecially if the People 
who go about to gather them, fur. 
niſh them; becauſe they take them 
indifferently, where-ever they can 
procure them ; ſo that when they 
are planted out thus blended toge- 
ther, there will be a conſiderable 
Difference in their Growths, which 
will deface the Plantation, 

URENA,. Indian Mallow. 

The Characters are; 

1t hath a malvaceous Flower, with 
a double Empalement ; the outer being 
of one Leaf, ſlightly cut at the Brim 
into five Parts; but the inner is five- 
leacved, being cut to the Bottom: the 
Flower ts compoſed of five Leave, 
which are oblong and blunt at their 
Extremity, but are narrow at their 
Baſe : in the Centre there are man) 

Stamina, <vhzich are joined, and forn 

a Column at their Baſe, but ſpread open 

above : thePointal afterward change 

to a pentagonal Fruit, which is burry, 

and divides into five Cells, each hav- 

ing one angular Secd. | 
The Species are; 

I. Ux ENA foliis angulatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff, Indian Mallow, with 
angular Leaves. 

2. UaENA foliis lobatis, peticlis 
longifſimis aſperis. Indian Mallow, 
with Leaves deeply divided into ſe- 
veral Lobes, and very long roug! 
Footſtalks. | | | 
3 UrEna foliis bryoniæ albe di. 
wiſuris. Indian Mallow, with Leave 

divided like thoſe of the White Bry0 
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This Name of Urena was applied 
to this Genus by Dr. Dillenius, u 
the Hortus Elthamenſis, as the Cha- 
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racters of the Plants differ from all 
the Genera of the malvaceous Tribe; 

and this being a Name applied co it 
in the Hortus Malabaricus. 

Theſe three Species are Natives 
of the Eaſt- Indies, from whence I 
received their Seeds, by the Title of 
Indian Malloau; which, for want of 
2 better Engliſo Name, I have con- 
tinued to them. 

Theſe Plants grow about two 
Feet high, and toward their Top 
they put out ſome Side · branches; 
theſe are garniſh'd with Leaves 
placed alternately at a conſiderable 
Diſtance. Thoſe of the firſt Species 
are cut into ſeveral obtuſe Angles ; 
but thoſe of the two latter are 1 
ded deeply into ſeveral obtuſe Por- 
The Flowers are produc'd 
from the Wings of the Leaves, which 
are ſmall, ſo make no great Ap- 
therefore theſe Pl 
are only kept in the Gardens of thoſe 
who are curious in Botany. 

They are propagated by Seed, 
which ſhould be ſown on an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are fit to remove, they 
mould be tranſplanted into Pots, 
and plunged into a freſh Hot-bed to 
bring them forward : 
they muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for 
the tender Sorts of Ketmia, to which 
the Reader is defired to turn, to 
If the Plants are 
brought forward in the Spring, and 

alterward. placed in the Stove, or 
under a deep Frame, they will ri- 
pen Seeds the firſt Seafon ; but 
if they ſhould not, the Plants may 
be preſerv d through the Winter in 
the Stove, and will ripen their Seeds 
the following Seaſon ; after which 
te Plants ſeldom remain. 

URTICA, The Nettle, 

Ihe Charaders are; 


/ 


and afterward 


UR 

It hath an apetalous\Flower, con- 
ſifting of many Stamina, included in 
an Empalement ; but thoſe are bar- 
ren; for the Embryoes are produced 
either on different Plants, or on differ- 
ent Parts of the ſame Plant, without 
any vifible Flower, which afterward 


| becomes a bivalve Seed-veſſel, ſome- 


times gather'd into round Heads, and 
at other times are ſmall and hairy, in- 
cloſing ſeveral Seeds. \ 
The Species are; 

1. UrTica rens maxima. C. B. P. 
The greateſt Stinging-nettle. 

2. UR TIA rens minor. C. B. P. 
The leſſer Stinging- nettle. 

3. URTica wrens pilulas ferens, 
1. Dioſcoridis, ſemine lini. C. B. P. 


Pill bearing Stinging-nettle, with a 


Seed like Flax. 
4. UrTica altera pilulifera, pa- 
rietariæ foliis. H. R. Par. An- 


other Pill-bearing Stinging-nettle, 


with Leaves like Pellitory, common- 
ly call'd Span; Marjoram. 

5. UrTica pilulifera, folio an- 
guſtiori, caule viridi, Balearica. Sal- 
wad. Narrow-leav'd pill bearing 
Stinging-nettle from Majorca, with 
a green Stalk, 


6. UrTica maxima racemoſa Ca- 


nadenſis. H. R. Par, The greateſt 
branching Nettle of Canaqh. 

7. UrTica Canadenſis, myrrhi- 
dis folio. Inſt. R. H. Canady Net- 
tle, with a Leaf of iweet Cicely. 

8. Ua rie racemoſa Americana, 
amplo coryli folio. Plum. Cat. Branch- 
ing American Nettle, with a large 
Hazel-leaf. 

9. UrTica racemifera maxima 
Sinarum, foliis ſubtus argenteis, lanu- 
gine villoſis. Pluk. Amalth. Greateſt 
branching Nettle of China, with 
Leaves which are white, and woolly 
underneath. 

10. Ux TIA Vis profiunde lact- 


miitis, ſemirne liuni. Amman. Ruth, 
5 B 3 , &berier 
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UR 
Siberian Nettle, with deeply - cut 
Leaves, and a Flax - ſeed. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is a very 
common Weed upon the Sides of 
Banks, Ditches, and other unculti- 
vated Places, where its Roots will 
ſpread, and over- run the Ground; 
ſo that it ſnould always be carefully 
extirpated from Gardens. It is ſome- 
times uſed in Medicine; but may 


be eaſily procured from the Fields at 
almoſt any Seaſon. 


The ſecond Sort is alſo a very 
common Weed in Gardens, and 
cultivated Fields; but, being an 
annual Plant, it is not ſo difficult to 
eradicate as the former. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
are preſerved in many Gardens for 
Variety; but the fourth, which is 
commonly called Sp Marjoram, 
is moſt common in the Eng/i/b Gar- 
dens, where it is cultivated for make- 
ing Sport: many ignorant Perſons, 
taking it for a Sort of Marjoram, 
are often ſeverely ſtung by ſmelling 
to it; and others put it into the Mid- 
dle of Noſegays, amongſt other 
Greens, which they preſent to Per- 
ſons who are not acquainted with 
the Plant; and by ſmelling to it 
they ſuffer in like manner as the 


former. 


The third Sort is mention'd to 
grow wild in Exgland; but the other 
two are brought from warmerCoun- 
tries. 

All theſe Plants may be eaſily 
Propagated by fowing their Seeds in 
March, upon a Bed of light rich 
Earth; and when thePI:nts are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out 
into Beds, or the Borders of the 
Pleaſure garden, interſperſing them 
amongſt other Plants, that they may 


not be eaſily diſcover'd by Perions 


whom there is a Deſign to deceive, 
by gathering 2 oprig from them to 


mell to, Aiter theſe Plants rave 
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taken Root, they will require no far. 
ther Care, but only to keep them 
clear from Weeds: in Tune they 
will flower, and their Seeds will ri. 
pen inAutumn ; which, if permitted 
to ſhed upon the Ground, will come 
up the following Spring, and flou- 
rith without any farther Care. 

The Seeds of the third Sort are 


ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 


The ſixth Sort is very common 


in many Engliſb Gardens; where it 


is preſerv'd more for the ſake of 
Variety, than for any Beauty. This 
hath an abiding Root, which ſends 
forth a great Number of Shoot; 
every Spring, which riſe about three 
Feet high, and form a thick Tuft 
or Buſh, which continues green til 
the Autumn, when the Shoots decay 
to the Root. This may be propa. 
gated by parting of the Root in the 


Spring, and may be planted in al. 


molt any Soil or Situation, and will 
endure the ſevereſt Cold of this Cli- 
mate in the open Air. 

The ſeventh Sort is alſo preſerv'd 
in ſome curious Gardens, for the 
fake of Variety. The Leaves of 
this Plant are finely cut and jagged 
into many Parts, in ſome manner 
reſembling thoſe of ſweet Cicely. 
This is alſo a very hardy Plant, ard 
may be treated as the former. 

The eighth Sort was diſcover'd 
by Father Plumier in America. This 
is more impatient of Cold than the 
other; ſo ſhould be planted in Pots, 
and placed in Shelter in the Winter— 
ſeaſon, otherwiſe it will not live in 
this Country. But as it is a Plant 


of little Beauty, it is only preſerved 


by ſome curious Perſons for Varie- 
ty, | | 
The ninth Sort retains its Leaves 
all the Winter; which, being very 
large, and hoary underneath, make 
an aprecable Variety in the Green- 
houſe in the Wintei-ſeaſon. The 

Stems 
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stems of this Plant riſe four Feet high, 


or more; and theſe often branch out, 


at the Top, into Side-ſhoots ; and 
the Flowers (which are like thoſe of 
the common | Nettle) are produced 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 'This 
Sort is too tender to live in the open 
Air in Winter; wherefore the Plants 
ſhould be potted, and in Autumn 
removed into the Green - houſe ; 


where, if they are ſecured from the 


Froſt, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water, they will thrive extremely 
well, In Summer they may be 
placed abroad in a ſhelter'd Situa- 
tion, and in dry Weather they muſt 
be plentifully water'd ; for they are 


very thirſty Plants. This may alſo 


be propagated by parting of the 


Roots, which ſhould be done in May, 


when they are removed out of the 
Green-houſe; for at that Seaſon this 
Plant is in its leaſt Vigour, the 
Winter being the Time when it is 
moſt flouriſhing. The Seeds of this 
Plant were brought from China, 
where the Plant is call'd Peama. 
The tenth Sort came from Siberia, 
and, being an Exotic, is preſerv'd in 
ſome Botanic Gardens, for the ſake 
of Variety ; but it muſt be confined, 


-- Otherwiſe it will become a very bad 


Weed in Gardens. 

This will grow to the Height of 
five or ſix Feet in good Ground; 
the Leaves are plac'd by Pairs, and 


are deeply cut; but the whole Plant 


{tings like the common Nettle, and 
the Roots abide, though the Plants 
decay annually to the Surface of the 
Ground. | 
UVA URSI, The Spaniſb Red- 
wort. | | | 
The Characters are; 
It hath a globular bell.ſpaped Flow- 


er, conſiſting of one Leaf, from whoſe 


Empalement ariſes the Pointal, fixed 


line a Nail in the hinder Part of the 
Fieber; which afterward becomes 
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a ſoft Berry or Fruit, of a ſpherical 


Form, incloſing hard Seeds, which are 
ſome plain, and others gibbous. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent known; viz. 


Uva Urs. Claſ. Hit. Spaniſh 


Redwhort. 
This Plant is very near akin to 
our common Whorts or Bilberries : 


it rifes about a Foot high, and hath 


ſeveral flexible Branches, which are 
cover'd with a rediſh Bark, ſome- 
what like the young Branches of 
the Strawberry-tree : theſe are thin- 
ly beſet with oblong ſtiff green 
Leaves, which are ſerrated on their 
Edges. The Flowers grow on the 
Top of the Branches, which are of a 
whitiſh - blue Colour : theſe are 
ſucceeded by red Berries, ſomewhat 
larger than thoſe of our common 
Whorts, which have an acid Taſte. 
This Plant muſt be treated in the 


ſame manner as our Vitis laæa, or 


Bilberry ; which is, to procure the 


Plants, with Balls of Earth to their 


Roots, from the Place of its native 
Growth; becauſe the Seeds ſeldom 
grow, and, when they ſucceed, it will 
be a long time before the Plants 
will grow to any Size : but as there 
are Directions for the Management 


of theſe Plants exhibited under tbe 


Article of Yaccinium, I ſhall not re- 
peat them in this Place. 
VULNERARIA, Woundwort. 
The Chara@ers are; 
It hath apapilionactous or (peabliom) 


Flower, aut of whoſe tubular and tur- 


gid Empalent ariſes the Pointal, uhich 
afteravard becomes a ſbort Pod filled 
awvith roundiſb Seeds: to theſe Notes 
may be added, That the Pad is inclofid 


in a m:mbrancus Bladder, avhich ava: 


before the Empalement. 


The Species are ; 
1. VULNERAKIa reftica, F. B. 


Ruſtic Woundwor, Radney Vetci, 


or Lady s i inger. 
$B 4 


2. VUL- 
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2. VutxERarla ruſtica, fore al- 


t. Ig. R. H. Ruſtic Wound- 


wort, with a white Flower. 

3. VULNERARIA ore purpura- 
feente. Inſt. R. H. Ruſtic Wound- 
wort, with a purpliſh Flower. 

4. VULSERARI a pentaphyllos. Inf. 
R. H. Five-leav'd Woundwort. 

5. VoIVEXARIA Cretica, flort 
paruo vario. Tourn, Cor. Candy 
Woundwort, with a ſmall variable 
Flower. 

The firſt Sort grows wild on poor 
chalky Ground in divers Parts of 
Englard; but is rarely cultivated in 
Gardens. This ſends forth ſeveral 
Stalks, from the Root, which are 
about  cight or nine Inches long, al- 
terna beſet with hairy Leaves, 


Which are compoſed of four or five. 


Pair of =” bp terminated with an 
odd one. On the Top of the Stalks 
the Flowers are produced, which 
are ſmall, and of a yellow Colour, 


collected together in a broad Head, 


which are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods 
fiil'd with roundiſh Seeds. This 
Plant flowers toward the End of 
May, and the Seeds are ripe in 
July. 


The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the 


firſt, from which it only differs in 


the Colour of its Flowers, which 


are white. 
The third Sort is found wild in 
ſome Parts of Vale, from whence 
the Seeds and. Plants have bcen pro- 
cured by ſome curious Eotaniſts, who 
preſerve them in their Gardens. 
This Sort produces pretty purpliſh 
Flowers, collected into Heads, which 
make an agrecable Appearance. 
The fourth Sort is found wild in 
Italy, Sicily, and ſome other warm 
Countries; but in England it is pre- 


ſerv'd in ſome curious Gardens for 


the ſake of Variety. This is an 
annual Plant, which periſhes with 


the firſt Approach of Winter. The 
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Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown 
about the Middle of March, on a 
Bed of light Earth, in an open Si- 
tuation, where they are deſign'd to 
remain; becauſe the Plants do not 
very well bear tranſplanting. There. 
fore the beſt Method is, to ſow the 
Seeds in {mall Drills, made two Feet 
aſunder; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, ſo as to 
leave them ſix or eight Inches aſunder 
in the Rows; and then keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds, which is 
all the Culture they require. The 
Branches of this Plant ſpread flat on 
the Ground, and the Flowers are 
produced in large Bladders from the 
Wings of the Leaves. Theſe appear 
in June, and the Seeds will ape the 
End of Auguff. 

If ſome of theſe Seeds are ſown 
the Beginning of September, on a 
warm dry Border, the Plants will 
come up in Autumn, and live thro? 
the Winter (provided it is not very 
ſevere), and will flower early the 
following Summer, whereby good 
Seeds may be obtain'd ; for when 


the Summers prove cold and wet, 


thoſe Plants which come up from 
Seeds ſown in the Spring, do not 
produce ripe Seeds; fo that the Spe- 
cies may be loft, where there are not 
Autumnal Plants. 

The fifth Sort was diſcover'd by 
Dr. Towrnefort in the Iſland of Can- 
dy, from whence he lent the Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris. This 
is alſo an annual Plant; therefore 
ſhould be manag'd in the ſame man- 


ner as hath been ndlireded for the for- 


mer Sort. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts 
w1ll abide two, and ſometimes three 
Years, before their Roots decay; 
though they generally are in the 
greateſt Vigour the ſecond Year; 
tor theſe rarely flower the ſame 

| Year 
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Year they are ſown. The ſureſt 


Method to have theſe Plants ſucceed 


in a Garden is, to ſow their Seeds 


in the Autumn, as ſoon as they are 
ripe, on a Bed or Border of poor, 
dry, gravelly, or chalky Soil, on 
which they will thrive much better 
than on a rich garden Earth. When 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be thinned, leaving them ſix or eight 


Inches aſunder ; and afterward, if 


they are kept clear from Weeds, 
they will require no farther Care. 


The firſt Sort was formerly much 


uſed by the Germans, as a Wound- 
herb, from whence it obtained its 


Name; but at preſent it is not in 


any Uſe. g 
UVULARIA. 
The Chara@ers are; 


It is of the liliaceous 7 ribe : the 


Flower has no Empaltment, and ts 
compoſed of fix Leaves, which are 
lang and narrow : in the Centre of the 
Flower the Pointal ariſes, being ſur- 


rounded by fix Stamina, each ſupport- 


ing an oblong Summit; the Pointal ff. 


teraward becomes an oblong three-cor- 


ner'd Seed-vefſel, having three Cells, 


which are filled with round compreſſed | 


8ceas. 
The Species are; 

1. UvulaRia *folig integerrimo. 
Flr. Led. Uvularia with an intire 
Leaf. CE: © 5 

2. UvuLARIa foliis cordatis ob- 
lengis. Flor. Leyd, Uuvularia with 
oblong heart-ſhap'd Leaves. 

The firſt Sort is a Native of Cana- 
da and Virginia, and has been long 
cultivated in ſeveral curious Gardens 
in Europe. It was firſt ranged in the 

enus of Polygonatum ; and, by Dr. 
Boerbaarve, it was placed with the 
Fritillaria ; but this Title of Uwvu- 
/aria was given to it by Dr. Linne- 


| 75, from the Reſemblance which the 


Fruit of it has to the Uvu/a. : 
The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
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Germany, from whence it has been 
brought to ſeveral curious Gardens. 

They are both very hardy Plants, 
ſo will live in the full Ground. They 
produce their Flowers in March and 
April, at the ſame Seaſon with the 
Fritillarias ; but as the Flowers have 
not much Beauty, thePlants are only 
cultivated for the ſake of Variety. 
They are only propagated by part- 
ing of their Roots ; for they do not 
produce Seeds in England. The beſt 
Seaſon for removing them is about 
Michaelmas, when their Roots may 
be ſeparated, and planted in the 


Borders of the Flower- garden; but 


this ſhould be done every third Vear; 
for if they are often removed, the 
Plants will not thrive ſo well, or 
flower ſo ſtrong, as when they ſtand 
two or three Years unremov'd. 
They delight in a Soil not too wet or 
ſtiff, but a gentle Hazel-loam. 
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ALKS are made either of 
Gravel, Sand, or Graſs; 
theſe three Sorts of Walks are the 
moſt common in England; but where 


Gravel or Sand cannot be procur'd, 


they are {ſometimes laid with pow- 
dered Coal, Sea-coal Aſhes, and 
ſometimes of powdered Brick ; but 
theſe are rarely uſed, when either 
Gravel or Sand can be procur'd : 
however, where Sea-coal Aſhes can 
be had, it is preferable to the pow- 
der'd Coal or Bricks ; becauſe the 
Aſhes bind very hard, and never 
ſtick to the Feet in froſty Weather, 
which 1s a very good Quality ; but 


the Darkneſs of its Colour has been 


an Objection to the Uſe of it in Gar- 
| dens; 
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dens: however, for Wilderneſs - walks 
J think it is preferable to moſt other 
Materials. But I ſhall proceed to 
give Directions for the making of 
the ſeveral Sorts of Walks, and firſt 


of the Gravel-walks. IE 


In order to the laying of Walks 
in Gardens, it will be very proper, 


that the Bottom of them be fill'd with 


ſome Lime-rubbiſh, or coarſe Gra- 
vel, Flint-ſtones, or other rocky 
Materials; which will be ſerviceable 
In preventing Weeds from growing 
through the Superficies of the Gra- 
vel. This Bottom ſhould be laid 
eight or ten Inches thick, over which 
the Coat of Gravel ſhould be fix or 
eight ; which Gravel ſhould be fine, 
but yet not ſcreened, becauſe that 
ſpoils it. This ſhould be laid on an 
Heap, rounding, that the larger 
rough Stones may run down on the 
Sides; which being every now-and- 


then raked off, the Gravel by that 


means will be ſufficiently fine. 
After the Gravel has been laid to 
the Thickneſs above-mentioned, then 
the Walks muſt be raked true, and 
level from all great Drips, as well 
as little Holes. By this means moſt 
of the Stones of the Walks will be 
raked under your Feet; which ſhould 
rather be gentlyſprinkled back again, 
over the laſt Length that is raked, 
than buried (as is the Practice of 
many Gardeners) ; for by this means 
the Walk will lie much harder, and 
the coarſeſt Stones will very much 
contribute to its Firmneſs, provided 
they are not too large, or angular, 
becauſe the latter are often diſplaced 
by walking. | 

There is alſo a great Fault com- 
mitted frequently, in laying Walks 
too round ; and ſome to that De- 
gree, that they cannot be walked on 
with that Eaſe and Pleature that 
ought to be; and beſides, this toe 
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oreat Rounding takes off much from 
the ſeeming Breadth-of the Walk, 


The common Allowance for 


Gravel-walk of five Feet Breadth, 


Aa 
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an Inch in the Crown; fo that if a 
Walk be twenty Feet wide, accord- 


to this Proportion, it will be ſo 


Ur 


Inches higher in the Middle than on 
each Side; one of thirty Feet, ſix 


Inches; and ſo on. 


When a Walk has been chut eure 


fully laid, or rather, after ey 


Length, or Part of it (which com- 
monly is about fifteen Feet each), 


then it ſhould be roll'd well, both 


in 


Length, and alſo croſs-ways. The 
Perſon who rolls it, ſhould wear 
Shoes with flat Heels, that he may 
not make Holes in the Walks; for 
when they are once made in a new 
Walk, it will not be eaſy to roll them 


out again. | 


In order to lay Gravel-walksfirm, 
it will be neceſſary to give them three 
or four Water-rollings ; that is, they 


mult be roll'd when it rains 
very faft, that the Walks ſwim wi 


ſo © 


th 


Water : this will cauſe the Gravel 
to bind, ſo that when the Walks 
come to be dry, they will be as hard 


ed 

the beſt for bindirg ; or Gravel with 
a little binding Loam amongſt it; 
which latter, though it be apt to ſtick 
to the Heels of Shoes in hot wet 
Weather, yet nothing binds better 


as Terrace. 
Iron-mould Gravel is account 


in dry Weather. 


When the Gravel is over-ſandy 
or ſharp, Loam 1s frequently mix'd 
with it; which, if they be caſt to- 
gether in Heaps, and well mix'd, 
will bind hike a Rock ; whereas looſe 
Gravel is as uncomfortable and un- 
eaſy to walk on, as any other Fault 


ina Walk can render it. 
The beſt Gravel for Walks 
ſach as abounds with ſmooth Pebb 
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(asis that dug at Black-heath ),which, 
being mix'd with a due Proportion 


of Loam, will bind like a Rock, and 


is never injur'd by wet or dry Wea- 


ther; and the Pebbles, being ſmooth, 
are not ſo liable to be turn'd up, and 


Jooſen'd by the Feet in walking, as 
are thoſe which are angular and 
rough ; for where Walks are laid 
with ſuch Gravel as 1s full of irregu- 


lar Stones, they appear unſightly in 


a Day's time after rolling ; becauſe 
the Stones will riſe upon the Surface 
whenever they are walk'd upon; 
but the ſmooth Pebbles will remain 
handſome two or three Days with- 
out rolling. | 

The Width of theſe Walks muft 
always be proportion'd to their 
Length, and the Size of the Garden; 
but ſmall Walks are every-where 
diſagreeable; ſo that if the Walks 
were to be only two hundred Feet 
long, I ſhould adviſe them to be 
made fourteen or fifteen Feet wide: 
for it is much better to have but few 
Walks in a Garden, and thoſe to be 
ſpacious, than to make many ſmall 
Walks, as is often practiſed. 

Gravel-walks are very neceſſary 
near the Houſe ; becauſe, being ſoon 
dry after Rain, they are proper for 
walking on, in all Seaſons. 


thoſe ought to be large and magni- 
ficent, proportionable to the Gran- 
deur of the Houſe and Garden. The 
principal of theſe Walks ſhould be 
elevated parallel with the Houſe, ſo 
as to form a Terrace : this ſhould ex- 
tend itſelf each way, in proportion to 


the Width of the Garden; ſo that 


from this there may be a Communi- 


cation with the Sand-walks, without 
going on the Grais ; or there ſhould 


be Side - walls of Gravel to lead 


to them, that there may be a 


dry Walk continued quite through 


tie Gardens. But there is nota more 


But 
then tneſe ſhould be but few, and 
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ridiculous Sight, than that of a ſtrait 
Gravel-walk, leading to the Front 
of the Houſe, interſecting the Grass, 
ſo as to male it appear like the (tiff 
formal Graſs plots frequently made 
in little Court-yards by Perſons of 
low Taſte. | 

Graſs-walks in a Garden are both 
ornamental and delightful in Sum- 
mer-time, and dry Weather. 

Theſe may be made either by lay- 
ing them with Turf, or ſowing them 
with Hay-ſeed, and raking them 
fine and level; which, keeping them 
well roll'd, and frequently mow*d, 
will make the Grafs fine : but thoſe 
which are laid with Turf, are pre- 
ferable to the ſown Walks. 


Theſe may be laid a little round- 


ing, to caſt off the Water the beiter; 
but the Slope muſt not be ſo great as 
to be diſcover'd with the Eye. About 
a fourth Part of the Roundneſs al- 


low'd for Gravel- walks will be ſufi- 


cient for theſe, if in wet Ground ; 
but if the Ground be dry, it is the 


beſt way to lay them quite level. 


Sometimes there are Water- tables 
on each Side of theſe Walks, which 
is very good for draining them, and 
alſo for keeping the Graſs and Weeds 
from mixing with the Borders; and, 
beſides, theſe Water- tables render 


the Walks the handſomer, and ap- 


pear the more beautiful. 


Theſe Water-tables ought to be 


new-cut once or twice a Year ; and 
this ought to be done by a ftrait 
Line, as exactly as poſſible. 

The oftener theſe Walks are mow- 
ed and rolled in Summer, the thicker 


their Bottoms will be; and in Au 


tumn the Graſs ſhould be kept very 
ſhort, and well roll'd; for, if it be 
permitted to grow pretty long at 
this Seaſon.. the Blade will decay in 
Winter, and greatly injure their 
Roots. The Worm-cafts muſt alſo 
be carcfully beat to-jieces with a 
| | long 
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Jong Aſh- pole, and ſpread over the 
Graſs : this the Gardeners call Po//- 
ing of a Walk, which is done by 
bruſhing the Surface of the Ground 
ſtrongly with a flender Pole: the of- 
tener this is repeated, the better it is 


for the Graſs; beſides, it will deſtroy 


the Worm caſts, and render the 
Walks more beautiful. | 
Having given Directions for the 
making of Gravel and Grais-walks, 
I ſhall come next to treat of Sand- 
walks, which are now very frequent- 
ly made in Gardens; as being leſs 
expenſive in the making, and alſo in 
Keeping, „than either of the former: 
and in very large irregular Gardens, 
which are ſuch as moſt Perſons 
eltgem, this is a very great Article: 
for as the greateſt Part of the Walks 
which are made in Gardens twiſt 
= bout, in an irregular manner, it 
would be very diiacult to keep them 
handſome, if they were laid with 
Gravel. And as theſe Walks are for 
the moſt part ſhaded by Trees, ſo 
the dripping of the Water from their 
Branches, in hard Rains, would waſh 
the Gravel in Holes, and render the 
Walks very unſightly. When theſe 
Wood-walks are Graſs, they do not 
appear ſightly, nor are they very 
proper for walking on: for after 
Rain they continue damp ſo long, 


that they become unhealthy to walk 


on; and the Graſs generally grows 
ſpiry and weak for want of Air; and 
by the continual dropping of the 
Trees, will by degrees be deſtroyed. 
Therefore it is much better to lay 
theſe Walks with Sand, which will 
be dry and wholiome; and when- 
ever they appear moſly, or any 
Weeds begin to grow on them, if 
they are ſhoved with a Patch Hoe in 
dry Weather, and then raked over, 
it will deſtroy the Weeds and Moſs, 
and make the Walks appear as jreſh 


WA 
and handſome as if they had been 
new-laid. | 

In the modern Way of laying out 
Gardens, the Walks are carried 
through Woods and Plantations ; fo 
that theſe are ſhady and convenient 
for walking in the Middle of the 


Day. Theſe are uſually carried 


about, winding as much as the 
Ground will admit of, ſo as to leave 
a, ſuficient Thickneſs of Wood, to 
make the Walks private; and that 
the Perſons who are walking in one 
Part of them, may not be ſeen by 
thoſe who are in any of the other 
Parts, Where theſe Walks are con- 
trived with Judgment, a ſmall Ex- 
tent of Ground will admit of a great 
many Turns; ſo that a Perſon may 
walk ſome Miles in a ſmall Garden, 
But theſe Turns ſhould be made as 
natural as poſſible, ſo as not to ap- 
pear too much like a Work of Art, 
which will never pleaſe ſo long as the 
former, | 

The Breadth of theſe Walks muſt 
be proportion'd to the Size of the 
Ground, which in a large Extent 
may be twelve or fourteen Feet wide; 
but in ſmall Gardens five or ſix Feet 
will be ſafficient. There are ſome 
Perſons who allow a much greater 


Breadth to their Walks, than what 


I have aſſign'd to the largeſt Gar- 


dens; but as theſe Walks are ſup- 


pos'd to be ſhaded by Trees, ſo, 
when they are made too broad, the 
Trees muſt be planted cloſe to the 
Sides of the Walks; and then it 
will be a long time beſore they will 
afford a {ufiictent Shade, if the Trees 
are young. Therefore I imagine, 


the Width here allowed will by moſt 


People be thought ſufficient, eſpeci- 
ally as the Walks are deſign'd to 
wind as much as the Ground will al- 
low ; becauſe the wider they are, the 
greater Mult be che Turns ; other- 
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wiſe the Walks will not be private 
for any ſmall Diſtance. Beſides, as 
it will be proper to line the Sides of 
theſe Walks with Honeyſuckles, 
Sweetbrier, Roſes, and many other 
ſweet-flowering Shrubs; ſo the tall 
Trees ſhould be placed five or fix 
Feet from the Walk, to allow room 


for theſe. But as I ſhall particularly 


treat of the Method of laying out 
Wilderneſſes, and planting of them, 
in ſuch a manner, as to render them 


as nearly reſembling a natural Wood 


as poſſible, under its proper Head; 
I ſhall add nothing more in this 
Place, except a few common Di- 
rections for making of theſe Sand- 
walks. ; 

When the Ground is traced out 
in the manner'as the Walks are de- 
ſign'd, the Earth ſhould be taken 
out of the Walks, and laid in the 
Quarters. The Depth of this muſt 
be proportion'd to the Nature of the 
Soil ; for where the Ground is dry, 
the Walks need not be elevated much 
above the Quarters; ſo the Earth 
ſhould be taken out four or five 
Inches deep in ſuch Places; but 
where the Ground is wet, the Bot- 
tom of the Walks need not be more 
than two Inches below the Surface, 
that the Walks may be raiſed ſo high, 
as to throw off the Wet into the 
Quarters ; which will render them 
more dry and healthy to walk on. 

After the Earth is taken out to 
the intended Depth, the Bottom of 
the Walks ſhould be laid with Rub- 
biſh, coarſe Gravel, or whatever of 


the like Nature can be moft readily. 


procured. 'This ſhould be laid four 
or five Inches thick, and beaten 
down as cloſe as poſſible, to prevent 
the Worms from working thro' it; 
then the Sand ſhould be laid on about 
three Inches thick; and after tread- 
ing it down as cloſe as poſſible, it 
mould be raked over, to level and 
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ſmooth the Surface. In doing of this; 
the Whole ſhould be laid a little 
rounding to throw off the Wet : but 
there will be no Neceſſity of obſerv- 
ing any Exactneſs therein; fo as 


the whole Ground is to have as little 


Appearance of Art as poflible, the 


rounding of theſe Walks ſhould be 


as natural; and only ſo contriv'd, 
as that the Water may have free 
Paſſage off them. 8 


The Sand with which theſe Walks 


are laid, ſhould be ſuch as will bind; | 


otherwiſe it will be very troubleſome 
to walls on them in dry Weather: 
for if the Sand be of a looſe Nature, 
it will be mov'd with ſtrong Gales 


of Wiad, and in dry Weather will 
ſlide from under the Feet. 


If, after 
theſe Walks are laid, they are well 


rolled two or three times, it will ſet- 
tle them, and cauſe them to be firm. 
If the Sand is too much inclinable to 
Loam, it will alto be attended with 
as ill Conſequence, „ that which is 
too looſe; for this will lick to the 
Feet after every Rain; ſo that wher 
Sand can be obtain'd of a middle Na- 
ture, it ſhould always be preferr'd. 
In ſome Countries where Sand 


cannot be eaſily procur'd, - theſe 


Walks may be laid with Sea-ſhells 


well pounded, ſo as to reduce them 
to a Powder, which will bind ex- 
tremely well, provided they are 


rolled now-and-then : but where 
neither of theſe can be eafily pro- 
cured, Sea-coal Aſhes, or whatever 
elſe can be gotten, which will bind, 
and be dry to the Feet, may be uſed 
for this Purpoſe : and where any of 
theſe can only be had in ſmall Quan- 


tities, the Walks ſhould have a great- 


er Share of Rubbiſh laid in their Bot- 
tom, and theſe ſpread thinly over 


them; and in moſt Places Rubbiſh, 


rough Stones, or coarſe Gravel, may 


be eaſily procured. | 


WALLS are abſolutely neceſſary 
| | in 
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in Gardens, for the ripening of all 
ſuch Fruits as are too delicate to be 
perfected in this Country, without 
ſuch Aſſiſtance. Theſe are built with 
diffggent Materials; in ſome Coun- 


with Brick, according as the Mate- 
rials can be procured beſt and cheap- 
eſt: 


mg Walls for Fruit-trees, Brick is 
the beſt; in that it is not only the 
handſomeſt, but the warmeſt and 
kindeſt for the ripening of Fruit; be- 
ſides that, it affords the beſt Con- 
veniency of Nailing ; for ſmaller 
Nails will ſerve in them than in 
Stone-walls, where the Joints are 


ing of Free-ſtone, and Stone Pilaſters 
or Columns, at proper Diſtances, 


the Force of the Winds, make not 
only the molt beautiful, but the moſt 
durable Walls of any others. 

In ſome Parts of England there are 
Walls built both of Brick and Stone, 
which have been very commodious. 
The Bricks of ſome Places are not 
of themſelves ſubſtantial enough for 
Walls, nor are they any-where ſo 
durable as Stone ; and therefore ſome 
Perſons, that they might have Walls 
both ſubſtantial and wholſome, have 
built double ones, the Outſide being 
of Stone, and the Inſide of Brick, or 
a Stone-wall lined with Brick : but 
when theſe are built, there muſt be 
great Care taken to bond the Bricks 
well into the Stone, otherwiſe they 
are very apt to ſeparate one from the 
other ; eſpecially when Froit comes 
after much Wet; which ſwells the 
Morter, and frequently throws down 


faced with them, and not well tied 
into the Stone. 

Where the Walle are built intirely 
of Stone, there ſhould be Trelaſes 


tries they are built of Stone, in others 


Of all Materials proper for build- 


larger; and Brick-walls, with Cope- 


to ſeparate the Trees, and break off 


the Bricks, when the Walls are only 
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fix d up againſt them, for the more 
convenient faſtening of the Branches 
of the Trees: the Timbers of theſe 
Eſpaliers need not be more than an 
Inch and an half thick, and about 
two Inches and an half broad: theſe 
ſhould be fix'd croſs each other, at 
about four Inches Diſtance; for if 
they are at a much greater Diſtance, 
it will be difficult to faſten the Shoots 
ot the Trees properly: as this Tre- 
laſe will be laid cloſe to the Wall, 
the Branches of the Trees will be 
laid about two Inches from the Wall; 
in which Poſition the Fruit will ripen 
better than when it lies quite cloſe to 
the Wall; ſo that where Stone-walls 
are built, there ſhould always be 
theſe Eſpaliers framed againſt them; 
which will render theſe Walls very 
good for Fruit-trees ; which, with- 
oat the Eſpaliers, ſeldom are found 
to anſwer the Purpoſe of ripening 
the Fruits well; beſides the Incon- 
venience of having no good Faſten- 
ing for the Branches of the Trees. 

There have been ſeveral Trials 
made of Walls built in different 
Forms; ſome of them having been 
built ſemicircular, others in Angles 
of various Sizes, and projecting 
more toward the North, to ſcreen 
off the cold Winds : but there has 
not been any Method as yet, which 
has ſucceeded near ſo well, as that 
of making the Walls ſtrait, and 
building them upright. 

The faireſt Trial which I have 


ſeen made of circular Walls, was at 


Goodauood in Sufjex, the Seat of the 
Duke of Richmond, where, in the 
Middle of two South Walls, there 
were two large Segments of Circles, 
in which there were the ſame Sorts 
of Fruit-trees planted, as againſt the 
itrait Parts of the Walls : but there 
never was any Fruit upon the Trees 
in the circular Part of the Walls, 
v inch came to Maturity; nor were 

the 
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the Trees of long Continuance, be- 
ing blighted every Spring; and in a 
few Years were totally deſtroyed : 
and when the Branches of thoſe 
Trees, which grew upon the ſtrait 
parts of the Walls, had extended 
themſelves ſo far, as to admit of 
their being led into the circular Parts 
of the Walls, they were conſtantly 
blighted and kill'd. 8 
When the Trees which had been 
planted in the circular Parts were 
deſtroyed, the Walls were filled with 
Vines; but the Grapes of the ſame 
Sort were a full Month later than 
thoſe growing againſt the ſtrait Parts 
of the Walls; ſo that they rarely 
ripen'd, which occaſion'd their be- 
ing rooted out, and Figs were after- 
ward planted ; but the Fruit of theſe 
ſucceed little better; nor can it be 
ſuppoſed, that any Trees or Plants 
will thrive ſo well in theſe Circles, 
when there is a conſtant Draught of 
Air round them, which renders the 
Situation much colder than the open 
free Air, | | 

I have alſo ſeen at Mr. Le Cour's 
Garden in Holland, ſome Walls 
built in Angles of different Forms ; 
but theſe ſucceeded no better than 
the Circles before-mentioned ; for 
1 did not find one Tree in Health 
againſt the Walls; nor did they pro- 
duce Fruit. | | 


There are ſeveral other Schemes, 


which have been propoſed by dif- 
ferent Perſons, for the building of 
Walls to accelerate the ripening of 
Fruits; among which there was a 
very ingenious Book written ſome 
Years ago, intituled, Fruit-wwalls im- 
prov'd, by inclining them to the Hori- 
Z01; in which the Author has ſhewn, 
by Calculation, that there will be a 
much greater Number of the Rays 
of the Sun fall upon ſach Walls, 
than upon thoſe which are built per- 
pendicular; and from thence has 


drawn Calculations, that Walls fo 
built will be of great Service in the 
accelerating of Fruit ; and has taken 
the Trouble of calculating the dif- 
ferent Inclinations, which ſuch Walls 
ſhould have in the different Climates, 
in order to receive the greateſt Num- 
ber of the Sun's Rays. This Theory 
ſeems to have all the Demonſtration 
neceſſary for its Support; but upon 
Trial has not ſucceeded in the leaſt ; 
for as theſe Walls muſt be built 
againſt Banks of Earth, the Damps 
which ariſe from the Ground over- 
balance the Advantage of the Sun's 
Rays: beſide, theſe ſloping Walls 


being more expos d to the cold Dews 


in the Night, the Fruit will be much 


more chill'd thereby; and in the 


Spring the morning Froſts will prove 


much more deſtructive to the tender 


Bloſſoms of the Fruit- trees, as they 
will be more expoſed to them, than 
againſt an upright Wall : add to this 
their being much more expoſed to 
the Winds and the Rain, and it will 
be found, by comparing the Ad- 
vantages propoſed from theſe Walls, 
with the Diſadvantages to which 
the Fruit-trees will be expoſed, that 
upright Walls will have the Prefer- 
ence; for it is not the ſtrongeſt Rays 
of the Sun, in the Heat of Summer, 
which is ſo much wanting for ripen- 
ing of Fruit, as the Continuance of 
a moderate Share of Warmth ; and, 
above all, the having of the Sun in 
a Morning, to dry off the cold Dews 
of the Night early, 1s of the greateſt 
Uſe; which renders thoſe Walls 
which are built inclining to the Eaſt 
preferable to South Walls; as the 
Fruit will always ripen earlier againſt 
them. | | 


There are ſome Perſons who re- 


commend the painting of Walls 
black, or of a dark Colour ; as they 
ſuppoſe the dark Colour will imbibe 
more of the Sun's Rays, ſo will re- 

dain 
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A 
tain the Warmth longer: this alſo 
anſwers better in Theory than in 
Practice; for altho* it muſt be allow- 
ed, that a black Wall is warmer to 
the Touch than a common Brick- 
wall, yet, as the Fruit generally is 
fituated at a ſmall Diſtance from the 


| Wal, it receives no Benefit from the 


Warmth of the Wall; and it is the 
reflected Heat which accelerates the 
Tipening of Fruit: therefore I would 


adviſe every one to make fair Trials 


of theſe Things, before they put 


them in Practice, and not to take 


upon Truſt what they may be told 
by Perſons who are too ſanguine in 
recommending to others Schemes 
which they have adopted upon very 
flight Principles, or perhaps upon a 
fingle Trial: this Painting of the 
Walls is recommended by the ſame 
Perſon who wrote upon inclining 
Walls; and he has propos'd this, up- 


on the ſame Principles; but the in- 


troducing of theſe Schemes ſhould 


be avoided, until there have been 


ſufficient Trials made, to warrant 
their Uſe. | py 
Where Perſons are willing to be 
at the Expence, in the building of 
their Walls ſubſtantial, they will 
nnd it anſwer much better than thoſe 
which are ſlightly built, not only in 
their Duration, but alſo in their 
Warmth: therefore a Wall two 
Bricks thick will be found to an- 
ſwer better than one Brick and an 


half: and if in the building of Gar- 


den-walls they are grouted with ſoft 


Morter, to fill and cloſe all the 


Toints, the Walls will be much 
ſtronger, and the Air will not io ea- 
fily penetrate thro' the Walls, as it 
does thro” thoſe which are common - 
ly built. | 
According to the modern Taite in 
Gardening, there are very few Wails 
built round Gardens; which is cer- 
tainly very right, not only with re- 
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gard to the Pleaſure of viewing the 


neighbouring Country from the Gar- 
den, but alſo in regard to the Ex- 
pence, 1. Of building theſe Walls: 
2. If they are planted with Fruit, 


as is frequently practiſed, to main- 
tain them will be a conſtant” 


Charge, without receiving much 
Profit or Pleaſure : for when there is 
too much Walling planted with 
Fruit-trees, they are ſeldom taken 
much care of; fo that the Quantity 
ot Fruit produc'd will be ſmall, and 


that ill-nourrſh'd, and bad-taſted: 


therefore the Quantity of Walling 
ſhould be proportion'd to the Fruit 
conſumed in the Family: but as it 
will be neceſſary to incloſe the Kit- 
chen-garden, for the Security. of the 
Garden ſtuff, ſo, if that be walled 
round, it will contain as much Fruit 
as will be wanted in the Family ; be- 


cauſe the Kitchen-garden is always 
proportion'd to the Number of Per- 


{ons maintained: but if the Quantity 
of Walling which ſurrounds the 


Kitchen-garden ſhould be judged 


too little for the Supply of Fruit, 
there may be a croſs Wall built thro' 
the Middle of the Kitchen- garden; 
or, where the Length of the Garden 
will admit, there may be two croſs 
Walls built; but this muſt not be 
done where there is not room to 
place the Walls at leaſt eighty Feet 


aſunder: and as the Kitchen-garden 


ſnould always be placed out of 
Sight from the Houſe, the Walls 


may be hid by Plantations of Trees 


at ſome little Diſtance, which will 
be of Uſe in ſheltering the Fruit. 

The beſt Aſpect for Walls in 
England is, to have one Point to the 


Eallward of the South; for theſe will 


enjoy the Benefit of the morning 
Sun, and will be lefs expos'd to the 
Weſt and South-weſt Winds (which 
are very injurious to Fruits in Exg- 
land) than thoſe Walls which are 

built 
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built due South. I know there are 
many Perſons who object to the turn- 


ing of Walls the leaſt Point to the 
Eaſt, on account of the Blights which 


they ſay come from that Quarter in 
the Spring; but, from many Years 
Experience and Obſervation, I can 
affirm, that Blights as often attack 
thoſe Walls which- are open to 
the South - weſt, as thoſe which 
are built to any other Aſpect: 
and I believe, whoever will be at 
the Trouble to obſerve for ſe- 
ven Years, which aſpected Walls 
ſufer moſt from Blights, will find 
thoſe which are built with a Point to 
the Eaſtward of the South, as ſeldom 


blighted, as thoſe which are turned 


to any other Aſpect: therefore, in 
the Contrivance of a Kitchen-gar- 
den, there ſhould be as great Length 


of theſe Walls built, as the Situation 


of the Ground will admit. | 
The next beſt Aſpect is due South, 


and the next to that South - eaſt, 


which is preferable to the South- 
welt, for the Reaſons before aſſign- 
ed: but as there will, for the moſt 


part, be South, weſt and Welt Walls 


in every Garden; theſe may be 
planted with ſome Sorts of Fruit, 
which do not require ſo much Heat 
to ripen them, as thoſe deſign'd for 
the beſt Walls: but where-ever 
there are North Walls, thoſe will 
only be proper for Baking-pears 
and Plums, Morello - cherries for 
Preſerving; or ſome Duke-cherries 


may be planted againſt theſe Walls, 


to continue them longer in the Sea- 


fon, which will be found very uſe- 


ful in ſuppiying the Table until 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums, are 
ripe. 

Where Perſons are very curious to 
have good Fruit, they erect a Tre- 
lee againſt their Walls, which pro- 
jects about two Inches from them, 
to g they faſten their Trees ; 

. 


Peaches 


8 
which is an excellent Method, be- 
cauſe the Fruit will be always at a 


proper Diſtance from the Walls, ſo 
as not to be injured by them, and 


will have all the Advantage of their 


Heat. And by this Method the 
Walls will not be injured by drive- 
ing Nails into their Joints, which, 


by every Vear being drawn out, 


draws out the Morter from between 
the Bricks, and thereby makes Holes, 
in which Snails and other Vermin 
will harbour, and deſtroy the Fruit; 
and the Walls will be alſo greatly 
impaired. 

Theſe Trelaſes may be contrived 
according to the Sorts of Fruit which 
are planted againſt them. Thoſe 
which are deſign'd for Peaches, Ne- 


| Qtarines, and Apricots (which, for 


the moiſt part, produce their Fruit 
on the young Wood), ſhould have 
their Rails three, or, at moſt, but 
four, Inches aſunder every Way : but 
for other Sorts of Fruit, which con- 
tinue bearing on the old Wood, they 
may be five or fix Inches apart; and 


thoſe for Vines may be eight or nine 


Inches Diſtance. For as the Shoots 
of Vines are always trained at a 
much greater Diſtance, than thoſe 
of any other Sort of Fruit, the Tre- 
laſes for theſe need not be near fo 
cloſe ; eſpecially as thoſe muſt be for 
and NeGarines, whoſe 
Shoots are generally ſhorten'd to 
about five or fix Inches or leſs ; fo 
that, if the Rails are not pretty cloſe, 
many of the hort Branches canno 
be faiten'd to them. TG 
Theſe Trelaſes may be made of 
any Sort of Timber, according to 


the Expence which the Owner is 


williog to bellow; but Fir is motk 


commonly uſed for this Purpoſe, 


which, 1f well dried and Painted, 
will laſt many Years; but it a Per- 
ſon will go to the Expence of Czk, 
it will laſt found much longer. And 
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WA 
if any one is unwilling to be at the 
Expence of either, then a Trelaſe 


may be made of Aſh-poles, in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed in make- 


ing Eſpaliers ; with this Difference 
only, that every fourth upright Rail 
or Poſt ſhould be very ſtrong, and 
faſten'd with iron Hooks to the 
Wal, which will ſupport the Whole: 
and as theſe Rails muſt be laid much 
cloſer together, than is generally 


practiſed for Eſpaliers, theſe ſtrong 


upright Rails or Poſts will not be 
farther diſtant than three Feet from 
each other. To theſe the croſs 
Rails which are laid horizontally 
ſhould be well nail'd, which will ſe- 
cure them from being diſplaced, and 


alſo ſtrengthen the Trelaſe; but to 


the other ſmaller upright Poles, they 
need only be faſten'd with Wire. To 
theſe Trelaſes the Shoots of the Trees 
ſhould be faſten'd with Ozier-twigs, 
Rope-yarn, or any other ſoft Band- 
age; for they muſt not be nail'd to 
it, becauſe that will decay the Wood- 
work. | q | 
Theſe Trelaſes need not be erect- 
ed until the Trees are well ſpread, 
and begin to bear Fruit plentifully; 
before which time the young Trees 
may be trained up againſt any ordi- 
nary low Eſpaliers, made only of a 
few ſlender Aſh-poles, or any other 
ſlender Sticks; by which Contri- 
vance the Trelaſes will be new when 
the Trees come to Bearing, and will 
laſt many Years after the Trees have 
overſpread them; whereas, when 
they are made before the Trees are 
planted, they will be decayed before 
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driven into the Wall, they diſplace. 
the Morter in the Joints, and injure 
the Wall. 

In the building of the Walls round 
a Kitchen-garden, the Inſides, which 
are deſign'd to be planted with 
Fruit-trees, ſhould be made as plain 
as poſſible, ſo that the Piers ſhould 
not project on thoſe Sides above four 
Inches at moſt; and theſe ſhould be 
plac'd about fourteen Feet aſunder, 
in ſuch Walls as are deſign'd for 
Peach and Nectarine- trees; ſo that 
each Tree may be planted exactly in 
the Middle between the Piers ; which 
will render them more ſightly, and 
be better for the Trees : but where 
Apricots, Plums, or Cherries, are 
to be planted, the Piers may be only 
ten Feet aſunder; and againſt every 
other Pier the Trees ſhould be plant- 
ed, which will allow them ſufficient 
room to ſpread; and as the Trelaſe 


will project as forward as the 


Piers, the Branches of the Trees 
may be trained on a Plain : but when 
the Piers project no more on the In- 
ſide of the Garden, they ſhould be 
built ſtronger on the Outſide, for the 
better ſupporting of the Walls. 

The uſual Thickneſs which Gar- 
den-walls are allow'd, if built with 
Bricks, is thirteen Inches, which is 
one Brick and an half: but this ſhould 
be proportionable to the Height ; for 
if they are all built twelve or four- 
teen Feet high, as is often practiſed, 
then the Foundations of the Walls 
ſhould be at leaft two Bricks and an 
half thick, and brought up level to 
the Surface of the Ground, of the 


the Trees attain half their Growth. 


ſame Thickneſs; then they ſhould be 
Where theſe Trelaſes are intended 


ſet off two Inches on each Side, which 


to be made againſt new Walls, it will reduce them to two Bricks; and 5 
will be proper to faſten ſome frong five Feet above the Ground, they > 
iron Hooks into the Wall, as it is may be diminiſh'd on each Side, to 
built, at the Diſtance which the up- reduce them to the Thickneſs of a * 
right Poſts are intended to be plac'i; Brick and an ha'f, which muſt be 1 


becauſe when theſe are aſterwards continued to the Top of the Walls. 


And 
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And the Piers in theſe high Walls 


mould alſo be proportionably ſtrong- 


er than is commonly allow'd to low- 
er Walls ; for as theſe will be much 
more expoſed to ſtrong Gales of 
Wind, if they are not well built, 
they will be in Danger of being 
blown down. Therefore the Piers 
of theſe Walls ſhould be projected 
the Length of a Brick on their 
Back-ſide, and the Thickneſs of a 
Brick on their Front : and if theſe 
are built about ten or twelve Feet 
aſunder, they will greatly ſtrengthen 
the Walls. | 

But there is no Neceſſity of build- 
ing Walls higher than nine or ten 
Feet, unleſs it be for Pears, which, 
if properly manag*d, will ſpread 
over a great Compaſs of Walling ; 
but as only ſome of the lateſt Win- 


Wall, there need no more but that 
Part of the Wall where theſe are de- 


f fign'd, to be built higher; for Peaches 
A and Nectarines never require a Wall 
is higher than nine or ten Feet, pro- 


1 vided they are rightly manag'd ; be- 


cauſe, whenever they are carried to 
a greater Height, the lower Part of 


. the Wall is unfurniſhed with bearing 
th 


4 Branches. And altho' Apricots, 
d Flums, and Cherries, will frequent- 
| ly grow higher; yet if they are plant- 


| ed at a proper Diſtance, and the 


yp Branches trained horizontally from 
als dne Bottom, they will not ſoon cover 
954 a Wall of this Height: and Vines 
o may be kept as low as any Sort of 
the Fruit; for when they are planted 
i be againſt low Walls, they muſt be 
dich treated ſomewhat after the ſame 
and mauner as thoſe in Vineyards; which 
hey s, to cut out the greateſt Part of the 
- to od which produc'd Fruit the pre- 
of a ceding Year, and train in new 
t be choots for the next Year's Bearing, 
alls. Wich are rarely left a Yard in 


ter- pears require the Aſſiſtance of a 
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Length; therefore will not require 


very high Walls. 

If the Pears which are deſign'd to 
be planted, are allow'd a South; weſt 
Aſpect, on which they will ripen 
very well; then the Wall to this 
Aſpect ſhoald be built fourteen Feet 
high or more; for as theſe Trees 
ſpread very far, when on Free- 


ſtocks, they ſhould not be ſnorten d, 


nor ſtopp'd in their Growth, which 
will prevent their Bearing, by cauſ- 
ing them to ſend out a great Num- 
ber of groſs luxuriant Shouts, which 
will never produce Fruit : therefore 


theſe ſhould never be planted amongſt 


Other Sorts of Frait-trees, which are 


of ſmaller Growth; becauſe then the 


Walls muſt appear very unſightly, 
in having ſome 'Trees planted more 
than double the Diſtance which the 
others require; ſo that as there is 
no other Sort of Fruit which requires 
the Aſſiſtance of Walls to ripen their 
Fruit, which need ſo great room for 
ſpreading, as Pears, except it be 
Figs; there will not require a great 
Quantity of high Walls; for the lat- 
ter may be planted againſt the Back- 
walls of Offices or Stables, where 
there is Conveniency, becauſe this 
Fruit is ſeldom coveted by Servants; 
and being planted in Places which 
are much frequented, they will not 
be in ſo much Danger of being de- 
ſtroyed by Birds, as thoſe which are 
in private Places. But I ſhall now 
proceed to give ſome Directions for 
the building of Hot-walls, to pro- 


mote the ripening of Fruits, which 


is now pretty much prattis'd in Eag- 
land. 

In ſome Places theſe Walls are 
built at a very great Expence, and 
ſo contriv'd as to conſume a great 
Quantity of Fuel ; but where they 


are judicionily built, the firſt Ex- 


pence will not be near ſo great, nor 
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1 
will the Charge of Fuel be very con- 


fiderable ; becauſe there will be no 


Nece{ity of making Fires more than 

three or four Months ; beginning 
about the Middle of January, and 
ending by the Beginning of June, 
when there will be no want of Fires, 
if the Glaſſes are cloſe ſhut every 
Night, or in bad Weather: for half 
an Hour's Sun ſhining on the Glaſſes 
at this Seaſon, will ſuficiently warm 
the Air incloſed in the Glaſſes, for 
the Growth of any of our European 
Fruits. 

There are ſome Perſons who plant 
Vines, and otner Fruit trees, by the 
Sides of Stoves, and draw ſome of 
their Branches into the Stove, in or- 
der to obtain early Fruit; but this is 
by no means right, becauſe where 
the Stove is deſign'd for the Ana- 
na's, the Air muſt be kept much 


warmer for them, than is required 


for any of the other Fruits; ; lo that 


they can never ſucceed well toge- 


ther; for when there is a ſufficient 


Quartity of Air admitted, to pro- 


mote the Growth of the other Fruit, 
the Anana's are ſtarv'd for want of 


proper Heat; and fo, on the con- 


trary, when the ©tove is kept up to 
the proper Heat for the Anana's, it 
will be too hot for Fruit : and it will 
alſo be proper to have the Vines on 
a particuiar Wall by themielves, be- 

cauſe theſe require to have a greater 
Share of Air admitted to them, when 
they begin to ſhoot, than Peaches 
or Nectarines; fo that it is by much 
the better Method to have them ſe- 
parate. 

The ordinary Height of theſe 
Hot-walls is about ten Feet, which 
will be ſufficient for any of thoſe 
Sorts of Fruits Which are generally 
forced; for by this the 'irees are 
commonly weaken'd in their Growth, 
ſo that they will not grow to vigo- 
rouſly as thote which are always ex- 
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poſed to the open Air; and where 
there is not a Quantity of Walling 


planted ſufficient to let one Part reſt. 


every other Year, the Trees will ne- 
ver be very healthy, ard will laſt but 
a few Years. 'The Quantity of Wall. 


ing to produce early Fruit for a mid. - 


dling Family, cannot be leſs than 
eighty or one hundred Feet in 
Length ; therefore where a Perſon 
18 defirous to have the Fruit in Per- 
fection, and the Trees to continue 
in a good Condition many Years, 
there ſhould be three times this Quan- 
tity of Walling built; ſo that by di- 


viding it into three Parts, there will 


be two Vears for the Trees to reco- 
ver their Vigour between the Times 
of their being forc'd ; whereby a 
greater Quantity of Bearing. wood 
may be obtain'd, and the Fruit will 
be fairer, and in larger Quantities, 
than when they are forc'd every 
other Year ; and as the Glaſſes may 
be contriv'd ſo as to move from one 
to the other, the Expence of build- 
ing the Walls ſo much longer, will 
not be very great. becauſe the Frames 
and Glaſſes will be the ſame as for 
one Vear's Fruit. 

The Foundations of theſe Walls 
ſhould be made four Bricks and an 
half thick, in order to ſupport the 
Flues ; otherwiſe, if Part of them reſt 
on Brick-work, and the other on 
the Ground, they will ſettle un- 


equally, and ſoon be out of Order; 


for where - ever there happen any 
Cracks in the Flues, thro' which the 
Smoke can make its Eſcape, it will 
prevent their Drawing; and if the 
Smoke gets within the Glaſſes, it 
will greatly injure the Fruit. This 
Thickneſs of Wall necd not be con- 
tinued more than fix Inches above 


the Ground, where ſhould be the 
Foundation of the firſt Fluez which 


will raiſe it above the Damps of 
the Earth: then the Walls may be 
{et 
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ſet off four Inches on each Side, 
which will reduce it to the Thick- 


neſs of three Bricks and an half; ſo 
that the Back- wall may be two Bricks 


thick, which is abſolutely neceſſary 


to throw the Heat out more in Front; 
for when the Back- walls are built too 


thin, the Heat will eſcape thro' them. 
The Wall in Front next to the Fruit, 


ſhould be only four Inches thick : 

whereby there will be an Allowance 
of nine Inches for the Flues, which 
may be cover'd with ten Inch Tiles ; 
for if they have half an Inch Bear- 


ing on each Side, it will be ſufficient. 


The Ovens in which the Fires are 
made, muſt be contrived on the 
Back-fideof the Walls, which ſhould 


be in Number proportionable to the 


Length of the Walls. The Length 


uſually allow'd for each Fire to 


warm, is forty Feet; tho' they will 
do very well for fifty Feet: but I 
would not adviſe the Flues to be 
longer than this is to each Fire ; be- 
cauſe when they are made at a great 


Diitance, there is a Neceflity of 
making the Fires ſo much ſtronger 


to warm them; which will occaſion 
the Heat to be too violent near the 
Fires. Theſe Ovens ſhould be thed- 
ded over, to keep out the Wind and 
Rain; otherwiſe the Fires will not 
burn. Some People make theſe 
Sheds of Timber; but it is much 
better to build them of Brick, and 
tile them over; becauſe the wooden 
Sheds will in a few Years cecay, and 


afterward will be a conſtant Charge 
_ to kezpin Repair; and beſides, they 


may be in Danger of firing, if great 
Care is not conſtantly taken of the 
Fires. As it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to have the Ovens below the Foun- 
dation of the firit Flues, there muſt 
be Steps down into the Sheds, to 
come to the Mouth of the Ovens to 
tupply the Fuel. Therefore the 
Sneds ſhould not be narrower than 
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eight Feet in the Clear ; for as the 
Steps will require four Feet Space, 


there ſhould be at leaſt four Feet 


more for the Perſon who attends the 
Fire, to have room to turn himſelf 
to clear out the Aſhes, and to put 
in the Fuel. Where the Length of 
Walling requires two Ovens, it will 
be proper to have them in the Mid- 
dle included in one Shed, which will 


fave Expence, and allow more room 


to attend the Fires ; for in this Caſe 
the Sheds muſt be at leaſt ten Feet 
long, and then they need not be 
more than fix in Breadth. The Steps 
down into theſe ſhould be at one 
End; fo that the Door opening into 
the Sheds, will not be oppoſite to 
the Mouths of the Ovens : whereby 
the Fires will burn more regular; 
for whenever the Doors are contriv'd 
to front the Mouths of the Ovens, if 
the Wind ſets directly againit them, 
it will cauſe the Fire to burn too 
fiercely, and the Fuel will be ſoon 
conſum'd. 

Theſe Ovens may be can, in 
the ſame manner as thoſe which are 
already deſcrib'd for Stoves: where- 
fore I ſhall not repeat it again in this 
Place ; but muſt obſerve, tnat when 
the two Ovens are join'd together, 
there ſhould be a Partition-wail at 
leaſt two Bricks thick between them, 
otherwiſe the Fires will ſoon de ſtroy 
it; and if there ſhouid be the le it 
Hole in the Wall, tbro' which the 
Smoke of the two Fires can commu- 
nicate, it will prevent their Drawing. 

The lower Flue, tbro' which the 
Smoke firſt paſies from the Fire, may 
be two Feet and an half deep; there- 
fore the Back-wall ſhould be two 
Bricks thick, as high as tothe Top of 
this Flue; and then it may beſet off to 
2'Brick and an half Thickneſs, which 
muſt be continued to the Top of the 


Wall. Ihe ſecond Flue, which 
ſtould return over the frſt, may be 
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made two Feet deep, the third a 
Foot and an half, and the fourth one 


Foot deep; which four Flues, with 
their Coverings, will riſe near eight 


Feet in Height; ſo that there will 


be about two Feet left for the fixing 


of the Frames at the Top to ſupport 


the Glaſſes, and for coping the 
Wall. And theſe four Returns will 


be ſufficient to warm the Air in the 


Frames; for the Smoke will have 
loſt its Heat by the time it has paſſed 
thus far. | | | 
In the carrying up of theſe Walls, 
there ſhould be ſome ſtrong iron 
Hooks faſten'd at convenient Di- 
ſtances, which ſhould project about 
two Inches from the Wall, to which 
the 'Trelaſe muſt be faſten'd, which 
is to ſupport the Trees. Theſe 
Hooks ſhould be long enough to 
faſten- into the Back-wall ; for the 
Wall in Front, being but four Inches 


thick, will not be ſtrong enough to 


ſupport the Trelaſe : but, in placing 
of them, Care ſhould be had not to 
lay them 'croſs the Middle of the 
Flues, becauſe they would obſtruct 
the clearing the Flues of Soot, when 
ſhould be occaſion : 
ſo that the beſt Way is to lay them 
juſt under the Tiles which cover each 
Flae, at about three Feet aſunder; 
which will be near enough, provided 
the Hooks are made ſufficiently 
ſtrong. As the Flues muſt be well 
Plaiter'd with Loam on their Inſide; 
ſo, likewiſe, ſhou!d the Loam be 
{pread under the Tiles, which cover 
them, to the "Thickneſs of the Hooks, 
that the Flues may be very ſmooth; 
otherwiſe the Soot will hang to the 
iron Hooks, and ſtop the Smoke 
from paſiing. It will alſo be very 
proper to cover theſe Flues on the 
Side next the Trelaſe with Hop- 
bags, or ſome ſuch coarſe Cloth, in 
the ſame manner as hath been di- 


Feed for the Stoves; which will 


Kidney - beans, 
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make them ſo tight, that no Smoke 
will find its Way, which, without 
this Covering, it is very apt to do, 
thro' the Joints ef Walls; eſpecially 
when they are fo thin as theſe muſt 
be built: and this Covering will 
ſtrengthen the Wall of the Flues, and 
join the whole Work together. If, 
at each End of theſe Flues, there are 
ſmall Arches turn'd in the Back- 


Walls, in ſuch a manner that there 


may be Holes open'd to clean the 
Flues of Soot, whenever there is a 
Neceſſity for it, the Trouble will be 
much leſs than to open the Flues in 
Front; and there will be no Damage 
done to the Trees, nor will the 
Flues be the leaſt injured by this, 
which they muſt be, when they are 
open'd in Front. | | 
The Borders in Front of theſe 
Hot-walls ſhould be about four Feet 
wide, which will make a ſufficient 
Declivity for the ſloping Glaſſes; 
and in theſe Borders there may 
be a Row of dwarf Peas planted 
to come early, or a Row of dwarf 
either of which 
will ſucceed very well; and if 
if they are not planted too near the 
Trees, will not do them any Injury. 
On the Outſide of theſe Borders 
ſhould be low Walls erected, which 
ſhould riſe about an Inch or two 
above the Level of the Borders ; up- 
on which the Plate of Timber ſhould 
be laid, on which the ſloping Glaſſes 
are to reſt : and this Wall will keep 
up the Earth of the Border, as alſq 
preſerve the Wood from rotting. 
The Glaſſes which are deſign'd to 
cover theſe Walls, muſt be divided 
into two Ranges ; for as they muſt 
reach from the Ground-plate (juſt 
above the Level of the Border) to al- 
moſt the Top of the Wall, they will 
be near twelve Feet long ; which will 


be too great Length for ſingle. 
Frames, which, when they are more 


than 
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than ſix Feet long, are too heavy 


to move, eſpecially if the Frames 
are made of a proper Strength to 


{auſtain the Glaſs. Theſe Frames 


ſhould be contriv'd in ſuch manner, 
as that the upper Row may ſlide 
down ; and by making on one Side 
three ſmall Holes in the Wood-work 
which ſupports the Frames, at about 
a Foot Diſtance, and having a ſmall 


iron Pin to fix into them, the top 


Glaſſes may be let down one Foot, 


two Feet, or three Feet, according 


as there may be Occaſion. The 
lower Row of Glaſſes may be con- 
trived ſo as to take eaſily out: but 


as they muſt lie ſloping, and the up- 


per Row muſt bear on them, they 


cannot be contriv'd to ſlide up- 


ward ; nor indeed will there be 
any Occaſion of their moving; be- 
cauſe it is much better to let the Air 
in at the Top, than in the Front of 
the Trees. 5 

The ſloping Timbers, which are 
to ſupport the Glaſs- frames, muſt be 
faſten'd at Bottom, into the Ground- 
plate in the Front of the Border, 
and at the Top into ſtrong iron 


Cramps fix d in the upper Part of 


the Wall for that Purpoſe. Theſe 
Timbers ſhould be made of Fir, 
which will not twiſt as Oak and 
{ſome other Wood will, where it is 
laid in ſuch Poſition. They muſt 
be made ſubſtantial, otherwiſe they 
will not laſt many Vears, eſpecially 
as they are deſign'd to be moveable. 
On the Top of theſe ſhould be fix'd 
a ſtrong Board, under which the up- 


per Row of Glaſſes ſhould run. The 
Uſe of this Board 1s, to ſecure the 


upper Part of the Glaſſes from be- 
ing rais'd by the Winds, and alſo to 
keep the Wet from getting to the 
Trees : 
as cloſe as poſſible to the Wall, and 
mould project about two Inches 
over the Glaſs-frames; which will 


therefore it ſhould be join'd 
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be enough to throw the Wet on the 


Glafles, and likewiſe to ſecure them 
faſt down. 


The Breadth of theſe Frames for 


the Glaſſes may be about three Feet, 


or a little more, according as the 
Diviſions of the Length of the Wall 
will admit; for a {ſmall Matter in 
their Width is of no Conſequence, 


provided they are not too wide to be 


eaſily moved ; for when they are 
wider than a Man can eaſily reach 
with his Arms, to manage, they 
will be very troublefome to carry 
from one Place to another. 'The 
Bars of theſe-Frames, which are to 
ſupport the Glaſs, ſhould be plac'd 
lengthwiſe of the Frames ; for when 
they are plac'd acroſs, they ſtop the 
Moiſture which is lodg'd on the In- 
fide of the Glaſſes, and cauſe it to 
fall in Drops on theBorders at every 
Bar ; which will be very injurious 
to any Plants which are put there; 
and, if it falls on the Trees, will 
greatly damage them, eſpecially 
when they are in Bloſſom. The 
Lead into which the Glaſſes of theſe 
Frames are fix'd, ſhould be very 
broad, and the Joints well cement- 
ed ; otherwiſe the Wet will find an 
eaſy Paſſage thro', and do great Da- 
mage to the Fruit. 

At each End of the Range of 
Glaſſes, there will be an angular 
Space between the Glaſſes and the 
Wall, which muſt be cloſely ſtopp'd 
to prevent the Air from getting in, 
which might greatly injure the 
Fruit. Theſe are by ſome Perſons 
cloſely boarded up; but if they are 
cloied with Glaſles, ſo contriv'd as 
to open to letin Air at proper times, 
it will be of great Advantage ; be- 
cauſe when the Wind may be too 
ſtrong againſt the Front- glaſſes, one 
or both of theſe End- glaſſes may be 
open'd, according to the Warmth of 
the Air inclos d; which will be 
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often very uſeful to cool theAir, and 
to admit a ſmall Quantity of freſh 
Air to the Fruit. 74 

The Sorts of Fruit, which are 
uſually planted for forcing, are 
Cherrics, Plums, Apricots, Peaches, 
and Nectarines : but the two laſt- 
mention'd rarely ſucceed well; nor 


will the Trees continue long; ſo 


that they are ſcarce worth planting 
azainſt Hot-walls. As for the Vines, 
I would propoſe they ſhould be 
planted by themſelves againſt a par- 
ticularWall ; for as they will require 
more Air to be admitted to them 
when they begin to ſhoot, than any 
of the above mention'd Fruits, they 
will not all ſucceed, if they are in- 
_ cluded in the {ame Frame. 


the ſame Border, and will demand 


the ſame Temperature of Warmth. 


The beſt of theſe Sorts to plant 
againſt theſe Hot- walls, are thoſe here 
mention'd: | 
Cherries. 
T he Early May, and May 
Duke. Sh 
| Plums. 
The ſean Hative, or White 
Primordian. 
The Early Black Damaſk, 
or Morocco. 
The Great Damaſk Vio- 
let of Tours. 
The Drap d'Or. 
| Peaches. 
The Red Nutmeg. 
The Red Magdelain. 
The Montauban. 

4 Nectarines. 
Fairchild's Early Nutmeg. 
T he Elruge. 

Apricot. 

The Maſculine. 


Theſe, being the Sorts which ri- 


pen early, are the moſt proper to 
plant againſt theſeWalls, Altho' ſome 
of them are not ſo valuable as other 


As to 
the others. they will do very well in 
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Sorts of theſe Fruits; yet, as they 
naturally ripen three Weeks or a 
Month earlier in the Seaſon, they 
will be very early ripe, when they 
are brought forward by artificial 
Warmth. 1 

In the preparing of the Borders 
for planting theſe Fruit- trees, there 
ſhould be the ſame Care taken, as for 
thoſe againſt open Borders; which, 
being fully treated of in the former 
Part of this Work, I ſhall not repeat 
here. There muſt alſo be the ſame 
Care in training up the Trees, when 
they ſnoot: but the Trelaſes need 
not be made againſt theſe Walls, un- 
til the Trees are grown large enough 
to ſpread, and produce aQuantity of 
Fruit ; till which time they may be 
ſupported by any low ordinary Tre- 


laſe, which will do very well till the 


time that the Treeswill have Strength 
enough to force, which will not be 
until the fourth or fifth Year after 
planting, according to the Progreſs 
they have made ; for if they are 
forc'd too young, it will weaken 


them ſo much, as that they (ſeldom 
make vigorous Trees afterward : be- 
ſides, the Quantity of Fruit which 


ſuch youpg Trees produce, is not 
worth the Expence and Trouble 
of Forcing ; for the Quantity of 
Fuel uſed, and the Trouble, will be 
the ſame for ſmall Trees, which are 
not capable of producing more than 
ſix or eight Fruit each, as for thoſe 
Trees which may produce three or 
four dozen: ſo that the longer time 
the Trees have to grow before they 
are forc'd, the better they will pay 
for the Trouble and Expence. 

But it will be the beſt way not to 
have any of the Frames made. nor 


the Trelaſe, or any other of the 


Wood-work, until the Trees are 
ſtrong enough to force: for if theſe 
are done when the Walls are firſt 
built, as is by ſome Perſons practiſed, 

they 
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they will be half decay'd, before 


there is any Uſe for them : but then 


the Perſons who are employ'd in 
making the Trelaſe, muſt be very 
careful in putting it up, not to injure 


the Trees. 


When the Trees have acquired 


strength enough to produce a Quan- 


tity of Fruit, that Part which is de- 
ſign'd to be forc'd the following 
Spring, ſhould be carefully pruned 
at Michaelmas ; when the very weak 
Shoots muſt be cut out or pruned 


very ſhort, becauſe theſe, by being 


forc'd, will for the moſt part decay; 
and tho' ſome of them may be full 
of Flower-buds, yet theſe Shoots, 
being weak, cannot nouriſh them ; 


ſo that the Flowers having exhauſt- 


<d all the Sap, the Shoots die ſoon 
after, and rarely produce any Fruit, 
The other more vigorous Shoots 
ſhould alio be ſhorten'd to a proper 
Length after the ſame manner as 1s 
directed for thoſe Trees in the open 
Air; with this Difference only; viz. 
that theſe which are deſign'd for 
forcing, ſhould not ba e their Shoots 
left ſo long, becauſe the forcing of 
them will weaken them ; and conſe- 
quently, ſhould there be as great a 
Length of Branches, there will pro- 
bably be a greater Number of Fruit 
on them ; becauſe,-as theſe will be 


ſcreen'd from the open Air, they 


will not be liable to Blaſts ; and the 
having too many Fruit on the Trees, 
will render them ſmall, and alſo too 
much weaken the Trees : then the 
Shoots ſhould be all regularly faſt- 
en'd to the Trelaſe at a proper Di- 
ſtance from each other; ſo that when 
the Branches ſhoot the following 
Spring, they may not overhang 
each other. The Reaſon for my 
adviſing theſe Trees to be pruned ſo 
early in the Seaſon, 1s, that thoſe 
Branches which are left on, may en- 
joy the whole Nouriſhment of the 


Sap; ſo that the Buds will become 
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very turgid during the Winter-ſea. 
ſon, and will be prepared to open 
when the Fires are ſet to work. 
'The time for beginning to make 
the Fires is about the Middle or 
Latter-end of Fanuary, according as 


the Seaſon is more or leſs favoura- 


ble ; for if the Trees are forc'd too 
early into Flower, they will be in 
ſome Danger of miſcarrying, if the 
Weather ſhould prove ſevere ; ſo 
that it is by much the ſureſt Method 
to begin about the time here direct- 
ed, becauſe there will he a Neceſſity 
of admitting freſh Air to the Trees 


when they are in Flower ; which 


cannot be done with Safety, when 


they flower in very bad Weather. 


And thoſe Trees which are forc'd 
into Flower by the Beginning of 
February, will ripen their Fruit as 
early as moſt People will defire to 


eat them; for the Cherries will ri- 


pen early in April, and the Apricots 
by the Beginning of May; and ſoon 
after, the Plums, Peaches, and Nec- 
tarines, will be ripe. 

There are ſome Perſons who plant 
Strawberries in their Borders before 
their Fruit-trees, in order to have 
early Fruit, which often ſucceed very 
well: butwhere ever this is practiſed, 
great Care ſhould be taken to keep 
them from ſpreading over the Bor- 
der, becauſe theſe Plants will exhauſt 
the principal Goodneſs of the Earth, 
and thereby injure the Trees; ſo 
that when it is deſign'd to have 


Strawberries in theſe Borders, I 


would adviſe, that the Roots ſhould 
be either planted in Pots, or fingly 
at a good Diſtance on a ſhady Bor- 
cer of loamy Earth, one Year before 
they are deſign'd to be forc'd ; du- 


ring which time the Runners ſhould 


be diligently pull'd off, to encourage 


the main Root for Fruiting; and at 


Michaelmas theſe Piants may be 
tranſplanted, with large Balls ot 
Earth io their Roots, into the Bor- 

ders, 
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ders, before theFruit-trees which are 
to be forc'd the following Spring ; 
ſo that they may have time to get 
new Root before that Seaſon ; and 
if theſe Plants are carefully wa- 


tered when they begin to ſhew their 


Flower-buds, they will produce a 


good Quantity of Fruit, which will 


ripen the Latter-end of April, or: the 
Beginning of May : but then I would 
alſo adviſe, that theſe Plants be 
taken away as ſoon as they have 
done bearing, that they may not rob 


the Trees of their Nouriſhment. 


Since I have mention'd this Me- 
thod of having early Strawberries, I 
ſhall take the Liberty to inſert ano- 
ther Method, which is often practis'd 
to obtain this Fruit early in the 
Spring, tho? it doth not ſo properly 
come under this Article ; which 1s, 
to train up the Plants either in Pots 
or Borders, after ' the manner before 


directed, for at leaſt one Year or more: 


then, about the Beginning of Febru- 
ary, there ſhould be a moderate Hot- 
bed prepared, in Length proportion- 


able to the Number of Plants deſign- 


ed to be forc'd; and the Breadth 
ſhould be proportionable to the 
Width of the Frames which are de- 
ſign'd to cover them. Theſe Frames 
may be ſuch as are uſed for common 
Hot- beds, to raiſe early Cucumbers, 
Sc. This Hot-bed muſt be cover'd 


with freſh loamy Earth about eight 


Inches thick, into which the Straw - 
berry Plants ſhould be plac'd, with 
large Balls of Earth to the Roots, as 
cloſe as they can conveniently be 
planted (for, as they muſt be kept 
clear from Runners, they will not 
ſpread much during the time they 
remain in the Bed, which will be no 
longer, than until their Fruit 1s 
gone). Then they ſhould be gen- 
tly water' d to ſettle the Earth to their 
Roots, which muſt be frequently 
repeated as the Earth becomes dry, 
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otherwiſe they will produce but few 


Fruit. While the Nights continue 
cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot. bed 
ſhould be cover'd with Mats, to 
preſerve a kindly Warmth in the 
Beds: but in the Day-time,when 
the Weather is favourable, the Glaſſ. 
es ſhould be rais'd to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants ; for if they are 
too much drawn (eſpecially when 


they begin to flower), they will not 


produce much Fruit. If the Seaſon 
ſhould continue long cold, and the 


Heat of the Beds ſhould decline, it 


will be proper to lay ſome freſh 
Hot-dung round the Sides of the - 
Beds to renew their Heat, being al- 
ways careful not to make them too 
hot ; that will ſcorch theirRoots,and 
prevent their Fruiting. If the Plants 
which are planted in theſe Beds are 
ſtrong, and in a good Condition for 
bearing; and Care be taken in tranſ- 
planting of them to preſerve good 
Balls of Earth to their Roots, as alſo 
to keep a due Temperature of 
Warmth in the Beds ; they will pro- 
duce ripe Fruit by the End of April, 
or the Beginning of May, in Plenty; 
and will continue bearing, until ſome 
of thoſe in the open Air come in to 


ſucceed them. 


The beſt Kinds of Strawberries 
to plant for forcing, are the Scarlet ; 
for the Hautboys grow too rampant 
for this Purpoſe.  _- 

But to return to theSubje& of Hot- 
walls: what I have here inſerted 
concerning the forcing of Fruits, has 
been only to obtain theſe Fruits ear- 
lier in the Seaſon, than they would 
naturally ripen againſt common 
Walls. But in ſome Parts of Eng- 
land, where moſt of our good Kinds 
of Fruit ſeldom ripen, it might be 
very well worth while to build ſome 
of theſe Walls, to obtain good Fruit 
from the beſt Kinds of Peaches, 
Plums, Fc, eſpecially in ſuch Places 
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where Fuel is plenty, becauſe. there 
the Expence will not be great after 


the firſt Building of the Walls. For 
I would not propoſe to have Cover- 
ings of Glaſs, excepting for a ſmall 
Proportion of the Walls ; the reſt 
may have Frames of Canvas, to ſhut 
over them, in the ſame manner as the 
Glaſſes are contriv'd ; which will 


ſacceed very well, where proper Care 


is taken : for as there will not be 
Occaſion to cover theſe Trees until 
the Latter-end of February, at which 
time alſo the Fires muſt be made; 
ſo, before the Trees are in Flower, 
the Weather may be frequently 
warm enough to open the Covers 
to admit Sun and. Air to the Trees 
in the Middle of the Day ; for if 
theſe Covers are kept too cloſely 
ſhut, the Shoots of the Trees will 


draw very weak, and their Leaves 
will turn pale, for want of Light and 


Air. And as the Defign of theſe 


Contrivances is only to bring the 


Trees five, or, at moſt, ſix, Weeks 
earlier, than they would naturally 
come againſt common Walls, there 


will be no Neceſſity of making very 
large Fires, or keeping the Covers 


too cloſely over the Trees. 
Inſtead of Canvas for theſe Co- 
vers, oiled Papers may be uſed; which 


ſhould be done in the manner di- 


rected for raiſing of Melons, by paſt- 


ing as many Sheets of Paper toge- 
ther, as will fit the Frames on which 


they are to be fix'd ; and when the. 


Paſte is dry, the Paper ſhould be 


faſten'd into the Frames, and then 


the Oil rubb'd over on the Outſide 
with a Bruſh, which will ſoak thro” 
the Paper ; and when the Paper is 


dry, the Covers may be uſed. This 


Paper will laſt very well one Seaſon, 
and the Expence of repairing it will 
not be very great: wherefore theſe 
are to be preferr'd to the Canvas, 
becauſe all Sorts of Plants will thrive 


| much better under them, than they 
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will under Canvas, or any other 
cloſe Covering, which will not ad- 
mit the Light ſo well thro? to the 
Plants. 

The Frames defign'd for either 
Canvas. or Paper, may be made 
much ſlighter than thoſe for Glaſs 3 
becauſe theſe, being very light, will 
not require much Strength to ſup- 
port them. And if theſe are well 
painted, and every Year, when their 
Uſe is over, carried into Shelter, 
they will laſt a long time ; for they 
will not be wanted abroad longer 
than four Months; wiz. from the 


End of February to the End of May 


for after this time the Fruit will not 
require any Covering, the Trees be- 
ing then full of Leaves; and the 
young Shoots will by that time have 
made ſuch Progreſs, as to become a 
good Defence for the Fruit: but 


theſe Covers ſhould not be too ſud- 


denly taken away; but by degrees 
the Trees ſhould be enured to the 
open Air ; otherwiſe the Change 


will be too great, and may occaſion 


moſt of the Fruit to fall off, eſpeci- 
ally if cold Nights ſhould follow. 

By this Method Gentlemen may 
be ſupplied with moſt of the beſt 
Kinds of Fruit, in theNorthern Parts 
of England; where, without ſome 
ſuch Care, they can expect very lit- 
tle good Fruit in their Gardens. 
And as Coal is in great Plenty in 
thoſe Places, the Expence will be 
very little ; therefore I am ſurpriſed, 
that moſt of the Gentlemen who 
live in the North, do not put this 
Method in Practice. That there 
are ſome few of theſe Walls built in 
the North, is well known ; but then 
they are chiefly deſign'd to produce 
a little early Fruit, more for Curioſi- 
ty than any real Uſe: and theſe 
Walls are, for the moſt part, ſo ill 


contriv'd, that four times the Fuel is 


expended, 
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expended, as will be requiſite when 
the Walls are built after the manner 
here directed: and where the Heat 
is not pretty equally diſtributed thro' 
every Part of the Wall, ſome of the 
Treeswill have too much Heat, while 
others will have little Benefit from 
the Fires. 

There are ſomePerſons who build 
their Hot-walls in ſuch a manner, as 


to have the greateſt Heat under the 


Border, near to the Roots of their 
Trees, ſuppoſing there is a Neceſſity 
of Heat to the Roots, as well as the 
Branches: but this is a great Miſtake; 
for the Fires, ſo ſituated, muſt great- 
ly injure the Roots of the Trees, by 
drying up the Moiſture of the Earth, 

as alſo in ſcorching the tender Fi- 
bres of thoſe Roots which lie near 
them. Therefore this Practice ſhould 
not be continued; for it is much 
the better Method to elevate the firſt 
Flue nine Inches, or a Foot, above 
the Level of the Border, according 
asthe Ground 1s dry or wet, than to 
Place it the leaſt below - ground, 

which will only dry the Earth, and 
not warm the Air about the Trees, 
which is the only Uſe of artificial 
Heat: for it is very commonly pra- 
Ctis'd to draw a Branch of aVine, or 
other Fruait-tree, into a Stove; which 
Branch will produce its Fruit as 
early as if the whole Tree had been 
forc'd : when, at the ſame time, all 
the other Branches of the ſame Tree, 
which are expos'd to the open Air, 
will not be the leaſt forwarded, tho? 
they are all nouriſh'd by the ſame 
Root: which is a plain Proof, that 
there is no Neceflity of adding any 
Warmth to the Roots of Fruit-trees, 
to have their Fruit earlier or better 
ripen'd. 

I have alſo heard of ſome Walls 
which have been built for Forcing 
of Fruit, with one continued Chaſm 
from their Bottoms to the Tops; io 
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that they have been like double 
Walls, with Places at proper Di- 
ſtances to make the Fires: but theſe 
can be of little Uſe ; for if theVents 
are open at their Tops to let out the 
Smoke, the Heat will alſo eſcape 
with it; becauſe, if the Smoke be 
not led about three or four times in 
Flues, in order to warm the Bricks, 
the Heat will paſs off at top, without 
doing much Service to the Trees. 

Where the Walls are planted with 
the beſt Kinds of Fruit, which are 
deſign'd to ripen them in Perfection; 
if the Autumns ſhould prove cold, 
or very wet, before the Fruit are 
ripe, it will be proper to put the 
Covers over the Trees: and if there 
are ſome ſlow Fires made to dry off 
the Damps, it will be of great Uſe 


to prevent the Fruit from growing 


mouldy, and to haſten their Ripen- 
ing. But when this is practiſed, the 


Covers ſhould be taken off whenever 


the Weather will admit of it, that 
the Fruit may enjoy the Benefit of 
the free Air, without which they 
will be inſipid or ill-taſted. | 
Although in the former Directi— 
ons for forcing Trees, in order to 
have early Fruit, I have adviſed, 
that ſuch Trees ſhould have one or 
two Years Reſt, in order to recover 
Vigour ; yet that is not to be under- 
ſtood of theſe Trees, which are only 


deſign'd to be brought forward 


enough to produce their Fruit in 
Perfection: for, as the Fires are not 
deſign'd to be made till the Middle 
or End of February, the Trees will 
not beſo much weakened thereby; be- 
cauſe theywill be enured to the open 
Air long before their Fruit is ripe, 
and will have time to ripen their 
Shoots, and form their Buds, for the 
next Year's Bearing : therefore theſe 
Trees may be thus forced every Year, 
without doing them any Injury, pro- 
vides the Trees are caretu!! * 
n 
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In Forcing of Fruit- trees, People 
generally hang up Thermometers 
under their Glaſſes, for the better 
adjuſting the Heat, and regulating 
the Fires. But when this is practi- 


fed, they ſhould be hung where the 


Sun can never ſhine on them ; for 
one Hour's Sunſhine upon the Ball 
of the Thermometer, in the Spring 
of the Year, will ſo much rarefy the 


Spirits, that they will riſe «to the 


Top of the Tube; when, at the 
ſame time, the circumambient Air 
may not be much more than of a 
temperate Heat. But as the princi- 
pal Uſe of theſe Thermometers 1s 
to regulate the Fires, they are ſel- 
dom of much Uſe in the Day- time; 


becauſe, if there be only one Hour's 


Sunſhine in the Day on the Glaſſes, 
it will warm the Air ſufficiently for 
the Production of European Fruits, 


without any additional Heat; where- 


fore there will rarely be any Occa- 
ſion for continuing of the Fires in 
the Day: and if, by the Fires in the 
Night, the Air is warmed to the 
temperate Point mark'd on the 
Botanic Thermometers, the Fruit 
will thrive better than in a greater 


Heat. 


There are ſome Perſons near Lon- 


don, who make it their Byſineſs to 


produce early Fruit to ſupply the 
Markets; which they perform by 
the Heat of Dung only, having no 
Fire-walls in their Gardens. The 
Method which theſe People follow, 
is, to have good Quantity of new 
Dung laid in an Heap to warm (af- 
ter the ſame manner as is practiſed 


for making of Hot. beds). When 


this Dung is in a proper Tempera- 
ture of Heat, they lay it eloſe on the 
Back-ſide of their Fruit-wall, about 
four Feet thick at the Bottom, and 
lloping to about ten Inches or 
a Foot thick at the Top. This 
Lung ſhould be gently beat down 


WA 
with a Fork, to prevent the Heat 
going off too ſoon ; but it ſhould 
not be trodden down too hard, leſt 
that ſhould prevent its Heating. The 
Outſide of the Dung ſhould be laid 
as ſmooth as poſſible, that the Wet 
may run off more eafily; and if 


there is a Covering of Thatch, as is 
ſometimes practis'd, it preſerves the 


Dung from rotting too ſoon ; where- 
by the Heat is continued the longer. 
The time for laying this Dung to 
the Back of the Wall, is the ſame as 
for making the Fires; i. e. about 
the Middle or End of January. The 
firſt Parcel of Dung will continue 


warm about a Month or five Weeks; 


when there ſhould be a Supply of 
new Dung prepared, and the old 
taken quite away, or mixed up with 
this new Dung, to renew the Heat ; 
which, if it works kindly, will be 
ſufficient to laſt the Seaſon. Theſe 


Walls are cover'd with Glaſſes or 


Canvas, in the ſame manner as the 
Fire-walls ; and the 'Trees muſt be 
treated the {ame way: but there muſt 
be more Care taken to open the 


Glaſſes againſt theſe Walls, when- 


ever the Weather will permit; other- 
wiſe the Steams of the Dung will 
occaſion a great Dampneſs through 
the Wall; which, if pent in about 
the Trees, will be very pernicious 
to them, eſpecially at the time they 
are in Flower. 

By this Method ſome Gardeners 
have forced long Walls filled with 
old well grown Fruit- trees, which 


have produced great Quantities of 


Fruit annually ; which has well an- 
ſwer'd their Expence. But as, in 
many Parts of England, it will be 
very difficult to procure a ſufficient 
Quantity of new Dung for this Pur- 
poſe, the Fire-walls are moſt uſeful, 
and leaſt expenſive. 

I have ſeen in ſome Places long 
Tinber-ſences erccted to ſorce Fruit- 


trees 
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| aA 
trees, by laying new Dung againſt 
theBack-fide, in the ſame manner as 


| Is practis'd for the Walls; but theſe 


are by no means proper, becauſe the 
Steam of the Dung will eaſily get 
through every little Crack or Joint 
of the Boards, to the great Prejudice 
of the Trees: beſides, theſe Boards 
will continue very damp, ſo long as 
any Moiſture remains in the Dung, 
which will alſo be very injurious to 
them; and as theſe Boards will in a 
few Years decay, ſo theſe will be 
the moſt expenſive, if they are kept 
in.Repair for ſome Years, and will 
never anſwer the Deſign ſo well as 
Walls. 

WALL-FLOWER. Jide Leu- 
coĩum. 

e Vide Juglans. 

WALTHERIA. | 

The Characters are; ; 


A is a Plant of the malvaceous 
Tribe: the Empalement of the Flower 


zs of one Leaf, ſlightly cut at theBrim 
into five Parts: the Flower is com- 
pos d of five Leaves, which ſpread 
open: in the Centre is ſituated. the 
oval Pointal, attended by five Stami- 


na, which coaleſce with the Style, ſo 


as to form one cylindrical Body: the 
Empalement incloſes one Seed-weſſel, 
which opens in two Valves, having 
one obtuſe Seed. | 

The Species are; 

1. WALTHERIA folirs cordato- 
ovatis ſerratis. Lin. Hort, Ci. 
Waltheria with oval heart-ſhaped 
Leaves ſawed on their Edges. 

2. WALTHERIa /oliis lanccolatis 
ſerratis. Flor. Leyd. Waltheria with 
ſpear-thap'd Leaves {awed on their 
Edges. 


This Genus of Plants is deſcrib'd 


in the French Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences by Monſ. D'Iſnara, 
who has given it the Title of Mono- 
ſpermalihza: from the Habit of the 
Plant being like Ata, but having 
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a ſingle Seed to each Flower, he 5 
compounded this Name: but Dr. 
Linnæus has altered it to this of Val. 
theria, in Honour to Auguſtus Fre- 
deric Walther, Profeſſor at Leipfic, 
who is a curious Botaniſt. 

Both theſe Plants grow plentifully 
in moſt of the Iſlands in the Veſi- 
Indies, from whence I have receiv'd 
their Seeds, which have ſucceeded 
very well; andthe Plants perfect 
their Seeds annually, when they are 
plac'd in the Tan-bed in the warm 
Stove. | 

They grow ſhrubby, and riſe to 
to the Height of fix or eight Feet, 
ſending out long lateral Branches, 
which are garniſh'd with ſoft woolly 
Leaves, placed alternately. The 
Flowers are ſmall, of a yellow Co- 
lour, and are many of them collect- 
ed in an Head. Theſe grow upon 
long Foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from 
the Wings of the Leaves. The 
Flowers are of ſhort Duration, and 
make but an indifferent Appearance; 
ſo the Plants are ſeldom preſerved, 
but in Botanic Gardens, for the ſake 
of Varety. . | 

Theſe Plants are too tender to 
live in the open Air in Ergland, not 
even in the Summer: ſeaſon; nor do 
they thrive well, unleſs the Pots are 
plung'd in the Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark: ſo that the Seeds muſt be 
ſown on an Hot- bed, and when the 
Plants are fit to tranſplant, they muſt 
be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, and plung'd into a freſh Hot- 
bed ; and afterward treated in the 
{ame manner, as other tender Plants 
of the ſame Country. The ſecond 
Year the Plants will flower, and pro- 
duce good Seeds; but they may be- 


continued three or four Vears, if the 


Plants are often ſhifted, and their 
Roots pared, to keep them within 
Compaſs; for if the Plants are per- 
mitted to remain long undiſturbed 

| in 
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in the Tan- bed, their Roots will run 


out through the Holes in the Bot- 
tom of the Pots, and extend to a 
great Diſtance in the Tan : and 
when this happens, if their Roots are 
torn, or cut off, the Plants ſeldom 
ſurvive it. When the Plants root 
into the Tan, they grow very luxuri- 
ant, and cannot be kept within rea- 
ſonable Compaſs; but on their Roots 
being diſturb'd, their Branches will 
bang, and their Leaves ſhrivel up, 
and drop off. Therefore, to keep 
theſe Plants within Bounds, they 
ſhould be drawn up out of the Tan, 
at leaſt once in three Weeks, during 


the Summer-Seaſon ; and the Plants 


ſhifted out of the Pots once in two 
Months: with this Management they 
may be continued ſeveral Vears. 
WATER is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Requiſites belonging to a 
Garden: if a Garden be without it, 
it brings a certain Mortality upon 
whatſoever is planted. By Water- 
ings the great Droughts in Summer 
are allay'd, which would infallibly 
burn up moſt Plants, had we not 
the Help of Water to qualify the 
exceſſive Heats ; beſides, as to noble 
Seats, the Beauty which Water will 
add to them in making Jets d' Eau, 
Canals, and Caſcades : therefore they 
are ſome of the nobleſt Ornaments 
of a Garden. 5 
WILDERNESSES, if rightly ſi- 
tuated, arifully contrived, and judi- 
ciouſly planted, are very great Orna- 
ments to a fine Garden ; but it 1s 
rare to ſee theſe ſo well executed in 
Gardens as could be wiſh'd, nor is 
it often they are judiciouſly ſituated: 
for either they are ſo ſituated as to 
hinder a diſtant Proſpect, or elſe are 
not judiciouily planted : the latter 
of which is ſcarce ever to be found 
in any of our moſt magnificent Gar- 
dens, very few of their Deſigners 
ever udying the natural Growth of 
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Plants, ſo as to place them in ſuch 


manner, that they may not obſtruct 


the Sight from the ſeveral Parts of 
the Plantation which are preſented 
to the View: I ſhall therefore briefly 
ſet down what has occurred to me 
from time to time, when I have con- 
ſider'd theſe Parts of Gardens;whkere- 
by a Perſon will be capable to form 


an Idea of the true Beauties, which 


ought always to be ſtudied in the 
Contrivance of Wilderneſſes. 

1. Wilderneſſes ſnould always be 
proportion'd to the Extent of the 
Gardens in which they are made, 
that they may correſpond in Magni- 
tude with the other Parts of the Gar- 
den; for it is very ridiculous to ſee 
a large Wilderneſs planted with tall 
Trees in a ſmall Spot of Ground; 
and, on the other hand, nothing can 
be more abſurd, than to ſee little pal- 
try Squares or Quarters of Wilderneſs- 
work, in a magnificent large Garden. 

2. As to the Situation of Wilder- 
neſſes, they ſnould never be placed 
too near the Habitation; becauſe 
the great Quantity of Moiſture 
which is perſpired from the Trees, 
will cauſe a damp unwholſome Air 


about the Houſe, which is often of 


ill Conſequence : nor ſhould they 
be ſituated ſo as to obſtruct any di- 
ſtant Proſpect of the Country; which 
ſhould always be preſerved where- 
ever it can be obtained ; there be- 


ing nothing ſo agreeable to the 


Mind as an unconfined Proſpe& of 
the adjacent Country. But where 
the Sight is confined within the Li- 
mits of the Garden from its Situation, 
then there is notbing ſo agreea- 
ble to terminate the Proſpect, as a 
beautiful Scene of the various Kinds 
of Trees judiciouſly planted ; and 
if it is ſo contrived, that the Termi- 
nation is planted circularly, with 
the Concave toward the Sight, it 
will have a much better Effect, than 


it 
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if it end in ſtrait Lines or Angles, 
which are never ſo agreeable to the 
Mind. 
3- The Plants ſhould always be 
adapted to the Size of the Plantation; 


for tis very abſurd to ſee tall Trees 


planted in ſmall Squares of a little 
Garden; and ſo like wiſe, if in large 
Defigns are planted nothing but 
ſmall Shrubs, it will have a mean 
Appearance. It ſhould alio be ob- 
ſerved, never to plant Ever-greens 
amongſt deciduous Trees ; unleſs it 
be toward the Front or Borders of 
the Plantation chiefly in Sight; be- 
_ Cauſe theſe afford a continual Plea- 
ſure both in Summer and Winter, 


when in the latter Seaſon the deci- 


duous Trees do not appear ſo agree- 
able : therefore, if the Borders of 
W1lderneſs-quarters are ſkirted with 
Ever-green, they will have a good 
Effect, | 4: | 

4. The Walks muſt alſo be pro- 
Portion'd to the Size of the Ground, 
and not make large Walks in a 
{mall Wiiderneſs (nor too many 
Walks, though ſmaller), whereby 
the greateſt Part of the Ground 1s 
employ'd in Walks : nor ſhould the 


grand Walks of a large Wilderneſs 


be too ſmall, both of which are 
_ equally faulty. Theſe Walks ſhould 
not be enter'd immediately from 
thoſe of the Pleaſure-garden; but 
rather be led into by a ſmall private 
Walk, which will render it more en- 
tertainling : or if the large Walk be 
turned in Form of a Serpent, ſo as 
not to ſhew its whole Extent, the 
Mind will be better pleas'd, than if 
the Whole were open to tne Vew. 
The uſual Method of contriving 
Wilderneſſes is, to divide the whole 
Compaſs of Ground, either into 
Squares, Angles, Circle, or other 
Figures, making the Walks corre- 
ſpondent to them; planting theSides 
of tne Walks with Hedges of Lime, 


Elm, Hornbeam, c. and the Quar- 
ters within are planted with various 

Kinds of Trees promiſcuouſly with- 

out Order. But this can by no means 
be eſteemed a judicious Method ; be- 
cauſe hereby there will be a great 
Expencein keeping the Hedges of a 
large Wilderneſs in good Order, 


which, inſtead of being beautiful, 


are rather the reverſe; for as theſe 


Parts of a Garden ſhould, in a great 


meaſure, be deſign'd from Nature, 
ſo whatever has the ſtiff Appearance 
of Art does by no means correſpond 
therewith. Beſides, theſe Hedges 


are generally trained up ſo high, as 


to obſtruct the Sight from the Trees 
in the Quarters, which ought never 


to be done. 


In the next place, the Walks are 


commonly made to interſect each 


other in Angles; which alſo ſhews 
too formal and trite for ſuch Plan- 
tations, and are by no means com- 


_ parable to ſuch Walks as have the 


Appearance of Meanders or Laby- 
rinths, where the Eye cannot diſco- 


ver more than twenty or thirty Yards 


in Length; and the more theſe 
Walks are turn'd, the 
ſure they will afford. Theſe ſhould 


now-and-then lead into an open cir- 


lar Piece of Graſs ; in the Centre of 


which may be plac'd either an Obe- 
liſk, Statue, or Fountain; and if in 


the middle Part of the Wilderneiles 


there be contrived a large Opening, 
in the Centre of which may be erect- 
ed a Dome or Binqueting-houſe, ſur- 
rounded wich a green Plot of Graſs, 
it will be a conſiderable Addition to 
the Beauty of the Place. 

From the Sides of the Walks and 
Openings, the Trees ſhould riſe 
gradually one above another to the 
Middle of theQuarters, where ſhould 
always be planted the Jargeſt-grow- 
ing Trees, ſo that the Heads of all 
the Trecs will appear to the wy 

ut 
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put their Stems will be hid from 
Sight, which will have a vaſtly dif- 
ferent Effect from the common Me- 
thod, where the Trees are planted 
large and ſmall without any Order; 
ſo that many times the largeſt are 
next the Sight, and ſmall ones behind 
them, juſt according as it happens; 


in which manner the ſmall ones, be- 


ing overhung and ſhaded, ſeldom 
thrive well. | 

But in order to plant a Wilderneſs 
with Judgment, the uſual Growth 


of all the different Sorts of Trees 


ſhould be well conſider'd, that each 
may be placed according to the Mag - 
nitude to which they generally 
grow; otherwiie, if they are at firſt 
plan ted one above another, as before 
directed, they will not continue to 
grow in this Order many Years; for 
ſome Sorts will greatly outgrow the 
others, and thereby render the Plan- 
tation leſs beautiful; but when they 
are placed according to their uſual 
manaer of growing, they will always 
continue nearly in the ſame Order, 
which renders them very entertain- 
ing to the Sight, | 

' Theſe Trees ſhould alſo be allow- 
ed a proportionable -Diſtance, ac- 


| cording to their Growth, and not 


be crouded ſo cloſe as is commonly 


| praciiled, whereby there are four 
times the Number of Trees planted 
| Which need be: and this cloſe Plant- 
ing cauſes them to aſpire to a great 
| Height ; but then they want the 
noble Diffuſion of Branches, which 


ie vaſtly more agreeable to the Sight, 
than a Parcel of thin, taper Stems, 
With icarcely any Heads, as is 


too often the Cale in ſome of the 
| large Gardens in England, where, 


Inſtead of looking ata noble Parabola 

of irees, with their ſpreading glo- 

bular Heads, a Parcel of naked 

stems preſent themſelves to View: 

and where the Trees are thus croud- 
Yor III. 


„ 
ed, they never thrive half ſo well» 
nor will they continue half ſo long, 
as thoſe which are allowed a proper 
Diſtance; for their Roots, running 
and interfering with each other, 
draw the Nouriſhment away faſter 
than the Ground can ſupply them 
which cauſes their Leaves to be 
ſmall, and, in dry Seaſons, to de- 
cay, and fall off, long before their 


uſual time; and thereby renders the 


Plantation leſs agre: able. 

In the Diſtribution of theſe Plan- 
tations, in thoſe Parts which are 
pianted with deciduous Trees, may 


be planted next the Walks and 


Openings, Roſes, Honeyſuckles, 
Spirza Frutex, and other Kinds of 
low-flowering Shrubs, which may 
be always kept very dwarf, and may 
be planted pretty cloſe together ; 
and at the Foot of them, near the 


Sides of the Walks, may be planted 


Primroſes, Violets, Daffodils, and 


11any other Sorts of Wood flowers 
not in a ſtrait Line, but rather to ap- 
pear accidental, as in a natural 
Wood. Behind the firſt Row of 
Shrubs ſhould be planted Syringas, 


_ Cyciſus's, Althea Frutex, Mezere- 


ons, and other flowering Shrubs of 
a middle Growth ; which may be 
back'd with Laburnums, Lilacs, 
Gelder-roſes, and other flowering 
Shrubs of large Growth: theſe may 
be. back'd with many other Sorts of 
Trees, riſing gradually to the Mid- 
dle of the Quarters, from whence 
they ſhould always lope down every 


Way to the Walks. 


By this Diſtribution you will have 
the Pleaſure of the lowering Shrubs 
near the Sight, whereby you will be 


regaled with their Scent, as you paſs 
through the Walks ; which is ſeldom 


obſerved by thoſe who plant Wilder- 
derneſſes; for nothing is more com- 
men than to ſee Roſes, Honey- 
ſackle:, and other ſmall flowering 


5 1 Shrube, 
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Shrubs, placed in the Middle of 


large Quarters, under the Dropping 
and Shade of large Trees, where 


they ſeldom thrive; and if they, do, 


the Pleaſure of them is loſt, becauſe 
they are ſecluded from the Sight. If 
theſe Quarters are ſlightly dug every 
Winter, it will keep the Ground 
clean from noxious Weeds, and be 
a great Benefit to the Trees. And 


the Expence of doing this, where 


Labour is cheap, cannot be very 
conſiderable, unleſs in very great 
Plantations. SHOE 
But, beſide theſe grand Walks and 
Openings (which ſhould always be 
laid with Turf, and kept well mow- 
ccd), there ſhould be ſome ſmaller 
Serpentine-walks through the Mid- 
dle of the Quarters, where Perions 
may retire for Privacy. There need 
be nothing but the Ground of the 
Place made level, and kept hoed, to 


clear it from Weeds, which will be 


no great Trouble to do with a Dutch 
Hoe ; which 1s broad, and will make 
great Riddance; and then rake them 
over to make them handſome. Theſe 
Walks need not be very broad; but 
ſhould be turned in ſach a maane;, 
as not to deviate far from the Mid- 
dle of the Quarter ; becauſe there the 
Trees being largeſt, will afford the 
ampleit Shade; fix or ſeven Feet will 
be a ſufficient Width for theſe Walks, 
in large Quarters ; but in {mall ones, 
four Feet is full enough. By the 
Sides of theſe private Walks may al- 
ſo be ſcattered ſome Wood-flowers 
and Plants, which, if artfully plant- 
ed, will have a very good Effect. 


In the general Deſign for theſe, 


Wilderneſies, it ſnould not be ſtudied 
to make the ſeveral Parts correipond- 
ent; for that is ſo formal and ſtiff, 
as to be now quite rejected: the 
greater Diverſity there is in the Diſ- 
tribution of theſe Parts, the more 
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Pleaſure they will afford: and ſince, 


according to this Method of Deſign- 


ing and Planting, the different Parts 
never preſent themſelves to the ſame 
Views, it is no matter how different 
they are varied aſunder; that Part 
of them which is moſt in View from 
the Houſe, or other Parts of the 
Garden, may be planted with Ever- 


greens; but the other Parts may be 


planted with deciduous Trees in the 
foregoing manner. 


The Part planted with Evergreens 


may be diſpoſed in the following 


manner; vi. in the firſt Line, next 


the great Walks, may be placed Lau- 
rus-tinus, Boxes, Spurge-Jaurel, Ju- 
niper, Savin, and other dwarf Ever- 
greens. Behind theſe may be placed 
Laurels, Hollies, Arbutus's, and 
other Ever - greens of a larger 
Growth. Next to theſe may be pla- 
ced Alaternus's, Phyllirea's, Yews, 
Cypreſtes, Virginian Cedars, and 
other Trees of the ſame Growth; 


behind theſe may be planted Nor- 


away and Silver Firs, the True Pine, 
and other Sorts of the like Growth ; 
and in the Middle ſhould be planted 
Scotch Pines, Pinaſter, and other of 
of the largeſt-growing Evergreens, 
which will afford a moſt delightſul 
Proſpect, if the different Shades of 
their Greens are curiouſly intermix- 
ed. And in order to render the Va- 
riety greater, there may be many 
Kinds of hardy Ever-greens obtain'd 


from the North Parts of America; 


as there are already ſome in England, 
which are very fit for this Purpoſe, 
and are mention'd in different Parts 
of this Book. | 

This manner of ſeparating the 
Ever-greens from the deciduous 


Trees will nat only make a much. 


better Appearance, but alſo cauſe 
them to thrive far beyond what they 
uſually do when intermix'd ; there- 

fore 


WI 
fore I ſhould never adviſe any Per- 
ſon to plant them promiſcuouſly to- 


ether. 
By what I have ſaid concerning 


their different Growths, I would not 


the placing them in ſtrait Lines, 
which is too ſtiff and formal for theſe 
Plantations : all that is intended is, to 
piace the front Rows of Trees on 


. each Side the Walks, at an equal 
8 Diftance from the Side of the Walks; 


ſo hit che Lines of Trees (eſpecially 
the three firſt) will turn in the ſame 
manner as the Walks. 
hind may be placed after the ſame 


manner, provided Care be taken to 
allow each ſufficient room to grow, 
[ and that there may appear no uneven 
5 | Gaps in the Diſtance of their Heads; 
5 but that they may all riſe gradually, 
| ſo as to form an handſome Slope. 

; In (mal: Gardens, where there is 


I not room for theſe magnificent Wil- 


's | Gernelies, there may be {ome rifing 
; | Clumps of Ever-greens, ſo deſigned 
d as to make the Ground appear much 
f larger than it is in Reality; and if 
5, in theſe there are ſome Serpentine- 
1] | walks well contriv'd, it will greatly 
of | improve the Places, and deceive 
8 thoſe who are unacquainted with the 


Ground, as to its Size. Theſe 
Clumps or little Quarters of Ever- 
greens ſhould be placed juſt beyond 
the plain Opening of Graſs before 
the Houſe, where the Eye will be 
carried from the plain Surface of 


. 


greens, to the great Pleaſure of the 
| Beholder ; but if there is a diſtant 
Proſpect of the adjacent Country 


be obſtructed, but rather a larger 
Opening allowed for the View, 
bounded on each Side with theſe 
tiling Clamps, which may be ex- 


the Planting of the Trees in Rows, 
one behind another, according to 


have it underſtood, that I mean 


Thoſe be- Trouble or Expence after their firſt 


Grals, to the regular Slope of Ever- 


from the Houſe, then this ſhould not 
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tended to half the Compaſs of the 
Ground: and on the back Part from 
the Sight, may be planted the ſeve- 
ral Kinds of flowering Shrubs, ac- 
cording to their different Growths, 
which will ſtill add to the Variety. 
Theſe ſmall Quarters ſhou'd not be 
ſurrounded with Hedges, for the 
Reaſons before given for the larger 
Piantations ; nor ſhould they be cut 
into Angles, or any other ſtudied 
Figures, but be detigned rather in a 
rural manner; which is always pre- 
ferable to the other, for theſe Kinds 
of Plantations, | 

In Wilderneſſes there is but little 


planting, which is an Addition to 
their Value: the only Labour re- 
quired, is to mow and roll the large 
Graſs-walks, and to keep the other 
Ground-waiks free from Weeds. 
And in the Quarters, if the Weeds 
are hoed down two or three times in 
a Summer, it will ſtill add to their 
Neatneſs. The Trees ſnould alſo be 


pruned to cut out all dead Wood, or 


irregular Branches, where they croſs 
each other, and juſt to preſerve them 
within due Bounds; and, as was 
before obſerv'd, if the Ground be 
ſlightly dug between the Trees, it 


will greatly promote their Vigour. 


This being the whole Labour of a 


Wilderneſs, tis no Wonder they are 
ſo generally eſteem'd, eſpecially 
when we conſider the Pleaſure they 
afford. | | 

SWEET WILLIAMS. 
Caryophyllus Barbatus. 

WILLOW. Vide Salix. 

WILLOW, the French. 
Epilobium. 
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Having given Directions for plant- 
ing and managing of Vineyards in 
England, under the Article Vis; it 
will be neceſſary under this Article, 
to give ſome Directions for the 
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making of Wines; in doing of 
Which, I ſhall briefly inſert what has 
been found the moſt beneficial Me- 
thod, of any yet practiſed in this 
Country : for as our Climate wants 
the Aſſiſtance of the Sun, to ripen 
the Grapes properly for this Pur- 
poſe ; ſo the Practice of the Y7gne- 
rons abroad will be found very defi- 
cient in England; tho' there are 
many things praiſed by thoſe of 
France, which are very worthy of the 
Notice of thoſe who are defirous to 
make Wine in England. 

J have before mention'd, that 
Wine as thoſe which are twenty or 
thirty Years old; ſo that it cannot 
be expected, that thoſe Vineyards 
Which are ſo young, as thoſe which 
have been planted lately in Exgland, 
ſhould produce ſo good Wine, as 
they might do when grown to a 
greater Age; and eſpecially thoſe 
which have been planted upon rich 
Garden ground near London, where 
they have generally been ſituated on 
a flat level Ground, and frequently 
in low moiſt Land. Under theſe 
Diſadvantages, together with a Want 
of Skill, not only in the Planting and 


Management of the Vines, but alſo 


in the Method of making the Wine; 
in which laſt, moſt of thoſe who 
have attempted to make Wine in 
England, have been extremely ig- 
norant ; therefore, from their Suc- 
ceſs, there cannot be any tolerable 
Judgment formed of the Practica- 
bility of this Scheme. Indeed, the 
Seaſons of late have not been very 
favourable to this Project; but one 
or two cold Years ſhould not diſcou- 
rage People from attempting this ; 
ſince it is often the Caſe in thoſe 
Countries where the Wines of high- 
Eſt Price are made: for the Summers 
there are often cold and moiſt; ſo that 
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che Grapes do not arrive to a proper 
Maturity: in which Caſe the Vigne- 
rons have recourſe to Art, to aſſiſt and 
help their Vines, in the time of their 
Vintage; and it has been chiefl 
owing to the Want of this Skill, that 
the Wines made in England have 
failed. 

In thoſe Countries where there 
1s not Heat enough to ripen the 
Grapes perfectly well, or in bad 
Seaſons, when the Grapes do not 
come to Maturity, the Juice is 
always watry and poor, therefore 


greatly diſpos'd to Fermentation 


and where there is not Art uſed to 


ſtop the Fermentation at a proper 
time, the Wine will turn eager; af- 


ter which it is impoſſible to retrieve 
it, ſo as to render it good: altho? 
by mixing and brewing of this weak 
eager Wine with ſome of the ſtrong 
foreign Wines, there may be a Li- 
quor compounded for Sale, yet this 
can never be ſo pure, or wholſome, 
as a Wine which is made without 
ſach Art: yet that this has been 
practis'd by ſome of the Dealers in 
Wine, has been poſitively affirmed 
by the Perſons who have fold them 
the Engliſb Juice; ſo that, in ſome 
Years, there has been a great Quan- 


tity of the Juice of Eug liſe Grapes 


ſold, which has beep uicd in the 
brewing and mixing of Wine for 
Sale, by thoſe who have Art enough 
to render it palatable. Therefore, 
if the Produce of the Exgliſbo Vine- 
yards can, by being help'd with the 


. Wines of other Countries, be render'd 


drinkable ; if a Method can be found 
to anſwer this, by properly manage- 
ing the Engliſh Juice, at the time of 
making the Wine; ſo as to add 
Strength to it, and prevent its turn- 
ing eager by Fermentation; this 
Wine will be much better for keep- 
ing, and a wholſomer Liquor for 
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arinking, than any which is ſo mix- 


ed and compounded ; therefore it is 
worthy of the Attention of every 
Perſon, who is deſirous of Succeſs in 


the Propagation and Improvement 
of Engliſh Vineyards. 


the making of Wine in England (af- 
ter the Grapes are as ripe as the Sea- 
ſon will admit) is that of gathering 
the Grapes in the middle of the Day, 
and in dry Weather, that they may 
have no external Moiſture on them; 
25 alſo to be careful not to mix un- 
ripe Grapes with thoſe which are 
ripe ; ſo that it will be the beſt Me- 
thod, to gather only ſuch as are the 
ripelt firſt, and make good Wine of 


theſe, leaving thoſe which are leſs 


ripe for another Gathering, which 


may make a Wine of leſs Value; ra- 


ther than by endeavouring to increaſe 
the Quantity, by mixing the Whole 
together, and thereby render the 
Quality of it leſs delicate: and then 
the Grapes ſhould be pick'd off the 
Stalks; in the doing of which, all 
unripe Grapes, or ſuch as are rotten, 
ſhould be rejected; putting only ſuch 
into the Vat, as are ſound and ripe. 
When the Juice is preſs'd out, be- 
fore any Fermentation is begun, Part 
of the Juice ſhould be put into one 
or two iarge Coppers (1n proportion 
to the Quantity of Wine intended to 


Z be made); and this Juice ſhould be 


boiled until 1t 1s brought to the Con- 
hence of Honey: and this ſhould 


be added to the fermenting Juice 


left in the Vat; which will prevent 
it from fermenting too ſtrongly, ſo 
as to turn eager; and will give ſuch 


a Body to the Wine, as to render it 


fit for keeping, and make it a plea- 
ant wholſome Liquor; for by this 
rolling of the Juice before Fermen- 
tation, the Water only is eVapora- 
ted, and the Spirit is preſerd d; ſo 


beſt Wine from the Juice of Eugliſb 


Grapes, without any other Art or 
The firſt thing to be obſerv'd in 


well : 
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that by diminiſhing the Quantity, 
the Quality of the Wine is preatly 
improv'd: this has been practiſed by 
an ingenious Perſon, who made the 


Mixture, than has been done by any 
other Perſon : in his firſt Trial he 
boiled all the Juice, but not to the 
Conſiſtence before-mention'd, only 
for a ſhort time to evaporate Part of 
the Water; but in this he did not 
{ucceed ſo well, as in the former 
way, the Juice not fermenting ſo 


ing to the want of Heat in the Room, 
where the Wine was making; for if 
the Weather proves cold at the time 
of Vintage, there ſhould be Stoves 


contriv'd to warm the Air of the 


Room; which will be of great Uſe 


in promoting the Fermentation of 
the Wine. 


In proportion to the Goodneſs of 


the Grapes, the Juice ſhould be more 


or leſs boiled; as alſo, according as 


the Wine may be deſired more or leſs 


ſtrong; for by boiling it to evape- 


rate a greater Quantity of the Wa- 
ter, the remaining Juice will be the 
Aronger and richer ; as we find b 

the rich Wines of Greece; as allo the 
Malmſey, and other rich ſweet 
Wines, which are all boiled before 
Fermentation; and theſe boiled 
Wines rarely ever alter; ſo that the 


longer they are kept, the better they 


grow : and as this is the PraQtice of 
thoſe Countries where there is ſuffi- 
cient Heat for ripening of the Grapes, 
ſo in thoſe Countries where there is 
a Want of Sun, there is a greater 
Necetlity for making uſe of this 
Help ; and every Perſon of tolerable 
Judgment will, by a few Trials, be 
enabled to know, to a Certainty, 
the Length of Time which will be 
proper to boil the Juice, fo as 


3 to 
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however, that might be ow- 
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to render the Wine perfeQly 
good. 

If at the time when the Wine is 
fermenting, the Weather ſhould prove 
cold, it will be neceſſary to exclude 
the outer Air from the Room; and 
alio to make gentle Fires to pre- 
vent the cold Air from kopping the 
Fe: mentation, which 15 the Practice 
of tte Jięnerons upon the Rhine; 
whole Practice we ſhould imitate, 
tince their Climate approaches the 
neareſt to ours, of any Wine Coun- 
try. 5 
But when the Wines have proper- 
ly fermented, it requires Skill to 
know how to ſtop the Fermenta- 
tion; for the Engliſb Wines do fre- 
quently ferment too much, whereby 
they become acid and poor : indeed 
by this Method of boiling a third 
Part of the Juice to the Conſiſtence 
before-mention'd, this is generally 
prevented. But if there ſhould be 
any Danger of their fermenting too 
violently, it may not be improper 
to add a ſmall Quantity of highly 
rectified Spirits, drawn from the Lees 
of the Wine, which 1s generally 
practiſed by the moſt ſkilful Vigne- 
4015 abroad. | | 

The Method of judging when 
Wine has fermented its proper time, 
is chiefly by the Taſte; but it de- 
pends in a great meaſure on the Per- 
ſon who directs this Affair having a 
good Palate, to know when the 
Wine is in Perfection; for in hot dry 
Vears it will require a much greater 
Fermentation, and to be continued 
longer, than in moiſt cool Seaſons; 
aud ſome particular Sorts of Grapes 
will take a longer time to ferment 
than others; ſo that it is by no means 


adviſeable to mix different Sorts of 


Grapes together in the Preſs, becauſe 
there are not any two Sorts but will 
require a different Degree of Fer- 
mentation; Which will occaſion 
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the Wine to be always on the 


Fret. | | 
When the greateſt Fermentation is 
over, the Wine ſhould be drawn off 
into freſh Caſks, which muſt be fill- 
ed within a very little of the Top; 
but the Bung-hole ſhould be left 
open three Weeks, or a Month, to 
give Vent to the generated Air; 
and as the Wine ſubſides in the 


 Caſks, fo they ſhould be carefully 


refilled with Wine of the ſame Sort 
from a Store-cask, which ſhould be 
provided for that Purpoſe; but this 
muſt be done with much Care, left 
by haſtily refilling the Casks, the 
Scum which is naturally produc'd 
upon all new Wines, ſhould be 
broken thereby, which will mix with 
the Wine, and foul it, cauſing it 
to take an ill Taſte; therefore it 
would be proper to have a Funnel, 
which ſhould have a Plate at the 
{mall End, bored full of little Holes, 
like the Noſſel of a Water-pot, that 
the Wine may paſs through in ſmall 


Drops, which will prevent its breax- 


ing of the Scum, 
After the Wine has remained in 
this State a Month or fix Weeks, it 
will be nece%ary to ſtop up the Bung- 
hole, leſt by expoſing it too much to 


the Air, the Wine ſhould grow flat, 


and loſe much of its Spirit and 
Strength; but it muſt not be quite 
ſtopped up, but rather ſhould have 
a Pewter or Tin-tube, of about 
half an Inch Bore, and two Feet 
long, placed in the Middle of the 
Bung-hole. The Uſe of this Tube 
is to let the Air, which is generated 
by tne Fermentation of the Wine, 
paſs off, becauſe this, being of a ran- 
cid Nature, would ſpoil the Wine, 


if it were pent up in the Caſk ; and 
in this Tube there may always re- 
main fome Wine, to keep the Cask 


fall, as the Wine ſhall ſubſide ; and, 
as it ſhail be neceflary, the Wine » 
h | the 
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the Tube may be eaſily repleniſhed. 
For want of rightly underſtanding 
this Affair, a great Quantity of the 
choiceſt Wines of 7taly, and other 
Countries, have been loſt. A great 
Complaint of this Misfortune J re- 
ceived from a very curious Gentle- 
man in Taly, who ſays; © Such is 
the Nature of this Country Wines 
*in general (nor are the choiceſt 
. « Chianti's excepted), that at two 
« Seaſons of the Year, viz. the Be- 
ginning of June and September, the 
« firſt when the Grapes are in Flow- 
« er, and the other when they begin 
«* to ripen, ſome of the beſt Wines 
are apt to change (eſpecially at 
« the latter Seaſon) ; not that they 
turn eager, but take a moſt un- 
** pleaſant Taſte, like that of a rot- 
*© ten Vine-leaf, which renders them 
* not only unfit for drinking, but 
« alſo to make Vinegar of; and is 
called the Settembrine. And what 
js moſt ſtrange is, that one Cask, 
drawn out of the ſame Vat, ſhall 
« be infected, and another remain 
perfectly good, and yet both have 
been kept in the ſame Cellar, 

* As this Change happens not to 
„Wine in Flasks (though that will 


turn eager}, I am apt to attribute 


* 1t to ſome Fault in refilling the 
Cask, which muſt always be kept 
„ full; which, either by letting 
* alone too long, till the Decreaſe 
„ be too great, and the Scum there 
„naturally is on all Wines thereby 
being too much dilated, is ſubject 
* to break; or elſe, being broken 
* by refilling the Cask, gives it that 
vile Taſte. But againſt this there 
is a very ſtrong Objection; 2. e. 
* that this Defect ſeizes the Wine 
only at a particular Seaſon ; viz, 
Seplembar; over which if it gets, 


* it will keep good many Years. So 


* quiry of Naturaliſts, ſince it is 


— 


c evident, that moſt Wines are more 


« or leſs affected with this Diſtem- 
« per, during the firſt Year after 


66 making.“ 


Upon receiving this Information 
from 7:aly, I conſulted the Reverend 
Dr. Hales of Teddington, who was 
then making many Experiments on 
fermenting Liquors; and received 


from him the following carious So- 


lution of the Cauſe of this Change 
in Wine, which I ſent over to my 
Friend in Italy, who has tried the 
Experiment; and it has accordingly 
anſwered his Expectation, in pre- 
ſerving the Wine, which was thus 
managed, perfectly good: he has 
alſo communicated the Experiment 
to ſeveral Vignerons in different 
Parts of Lalh, who are repeating the 
ſame: which take in Dr. Hales's 
Words. | 

From many Experiments which 
« I made the laſt Summer, I find 
e that all fermented Liquors do ge- 
* nerate Air in large Quantities, 
during the time of their Fermen- 
tation; for, from an Experiment 
made on twelve Cubic Inches of 
Malaga Raiſins, put into eighteen 
Cubic Inches of Water the Be- 
* ginning of March, there were 
* 411 Cubic Inches of Air gene- 
rated by the Middle of April; 
* but afterwards, when the Fermen- 
«© tation was over, it reſorbed a 
* great Quantity of this Air. And 
from forty-two Cubic Inches of 
“Ale from the Tun (which had 
*« fermented thirty-four Hours be- 
* fore it was put into the Bolt-head) 
had generated 639 Cubic Inches 
* of Air, from the Beginning of 


March to the Middle of June, af- 


** ter which it reforbed thirty-two 
* Cubic Inches of Air: from whence 
© it is plain, that fermented Liquors . 
* do generate Air, during the ume 
c of their Fermentation; but after- 
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* wards they are in an imbibing 


State, which may, perhaps, ac- 
* count for the Alteration of the 
* nice Italian Wines; for Wine, 
during the firſt Year aſter making. 
continues fermenting more or leis, 
during which time a great Quan- 
&* tity of Air is generated, until the 
Cold in September put a Stop to 
it; after which it is in an imbibe— 
© ing State. For the Air thus ge- 
4 nerated is of a rancid Nature (as 
e the Groito del Cano), and will kill 


« a living Animal, if put into it. So 


that if, during the Fermentation 
& of the Wine, there are two Quarts 
6 of this rancid Air generated, which 
&« js cloſely pent up in the upper 


« Part of the Veſſel, when the Cold 


* ſhouid ſtop the Fermentation, the 
Wine, by abſorbing this Air, be- 
* comes foul, and acquires this ran- 
« cid Taſte; to prevent which, I 
* would propoſe the following Ex- 
© pernment : 


c fel A filled with 
„Wine; in the Bung- 
© hole of this Veſiel 
& b, I would have a 
6+ Glals Tube of two 


ee Feet long and about two Inches 


«© Bore, fixed with a Pewter Socket 
& cloſcly cemented, ſo as that there 
* may be no Vacuities on the Sides; 
and into this Tube ſhould be an- 
& other, of about half an Inch Bore, 
* cloſely fixed; the lower Tube 
* ſhould always be kept about half 
„ full of Wine, up to X, which 
„will ſupply the Veſſel, as the 
Wine therein ſhall ſubſide, ſo that 
„there will be no room left in the 
upper Part of the Veſſel to con- 
* tain generated Air, Which will 
* paſs off through the upper ſmall 
„Tube, which muſt be always left 
© open for this Purpoſe; and the 


Tube being ſmall, there will be 


“ Suppoſe the Veſ- 


W 


© no Danger of letting in too much 
C Air to the Wine. 

« As the Wine in the lower Tube 
* ſhall ſubſide, it may be re- filled by 
* introducing a ſlender Funnel thro? 


„the ſmall Tube, down to the 


* Scum upon the Surface of the 
« Wine in the larger Tube, ſo as to 
“prevent its being broken by the 
« Wine falling too violently upon it. 


„This Experiment being tried with 


« Glaſs Tubes, will give an Oppor- 
* tunity to obſerve what Impreſſion 
* the different States of the Air have 
* upon the Wine, by its riſing or 
„falling in the Tubes; and if it 
* ſucceeds, it may be afterwards 
% done by wooden or metal Tubes, 
« which will not be in Danger of 
„breaking.“ | 
This curious Experiment, having 
ſucceeded where-ever it has yet been 


tried, will be of great Service in the 


Management of Wines, there being 


ma y uſeful Hints to be taken from 


it, particularly with regard to fer- 
menting Wines; for ſince we find, 
that Wines too long fermented (eſpe- 
cialiy thoſe which are produced in 


cool Countries) do ſeldom Keep well; 


ſo, by letting them ſtand in a cool 
Place; the Fermentation will be 
checked, which wall render the Wine 
foul, and ſubject to turn eager: there- 
fore great care ſhould be taken to 
keep the Wine in an equal Tempera- 
ture of Air ; which may be known 
by hanging a Thermometer in the 
Vault. 

But after the Wine has paſſed its 
Fermentation in the Vat, and is 
drawn off into the Casks, it will re- 
quire ſomething to feed upon; ſo 
that you ſhould always preſerve a 


few Bunches of the beſt Grapes, 


which may be hung up in a Room 


for that Purpoſe, until there be Oc- 


caſion for them, when they ſhould 
be picked off the Stalks, and two or 
three 
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three good Handfuls put into each 
Cask, according to their ſeveral 
Sizes: for want of this, many times 
People make uſe of other things, 
which are by no means ſo proper for 
this Purpoſe. | | | 

When the Wine has remained one 
Vear upon the Lees, it is commonly 
drawn off into other Veſſels; but 
when this is done, it may not be im- 
proper to add a Quantity of dried 
Grapes, or Raiſins of the Sun, ſuffi- 


cient for the Wine to feed upon; 


bat great Care mult be had, that the 
Quantity is not ſo great, as to raiſe 


a new Fermentation in the Wine, 


which will endanger its turning acid. 
About fix or ſeven Pounds of theſe, 
clean picked from Stalks, will be 
ſufficient for one Hogſhead of Wine, 
and more may be prejudicial. 

As the Wine will ſubſide in the 
Veitels during its Continuance there- 
in; ſo it is the uſual Method, to 
re-fill the Veſſels from time to time 
with ſome Wine, as nearly like the 
Sort a+ poſſible ; for if it is of a dif- 
ferent Nature from that in the Vel- 
ſels, or much newer, it will often 
excite a Fermentation, which will 


prove hurtful to the Wine: therefore, 
when there is wanting a Supply of 


proper Wine, 1t. will be a good Me- 
thod to fill up the Veſſel with ſmall 
Pebbles cleanly waſhed, which is 
what I have known practiſed with 
Succeſs, 


WOODS and Groves are the 


greateſt Ornaments to a Country- 
ſeat; therefore every Seat is greatly 
defective without them; Wood and 
Water being abſolutely neceſſary to 
render a Place agreeable and plea- 
ſant. Where there are Woods al- 
ready grown to a large Size, ſo ſitua- 
ted as to be taken into the Garden, 
or ſo nearly adjoining, as that an 
eaſy Communication may be made 


from the Garden to the Wood; they 


wo 

may be ſo contrived by cutting o 
winding Walks thro' them, as to 
render them the moſt delightful and 
pleaſant Parts of a Seat (eſpeciallyin 
the Heat of Summer), when thoſe 
Walks afford a goodly Shade from 
the ſcorching Hear of the Sun. 

As I have already treated of the 


Uſe and Beauty of Wilderneſſes, and 


have given Directions for the makin 


and planting of them; I ſhall not 
inlarge much upon that Head in this 


Place: therefore I ſhall only give 
ſome ſhort Inſtructions for the cut- 
ting and making of theſe Wood- 
walks in thoſe Places where Perſons 
are ſo happy as to have any grown 
Woods, ſo ſituated as to be near the 
Habitation, and are either taken in- 


to the Garden, or Walks made from 


the Houle or Garden, leading to 
them; as alſo how to plant and de- 
corate the Sides of theſe Walks with 
Shrubs and Flowers, ſo as to render 
them agreeable and pleaſant. 
Where Perſons have the Conve- 


nience of grown Woods near the 


Habitation, ſo as that there may 
be an eaſy Communication from 
one to the other, there will be 
little Occaſion for Wilderneſſes 
in the Garden; ſince the natural 
Woods may be ſo contriv'd, as to 
render them much pleaſanter than 
any new Plantation can poſſibly ar- 
rive to within the Compals of twenty 
Years, where the Trees make the 
greateſt Progreſs in their Growth ; 
and in ſuch Places where their 
Growth is flow, there cannot be ex- 
pected Shade equal to the grown 
Woods, in double that Number of 
Vears: but there is not only the 
Pleaſure of enjoying a preſent Shade 
from theſe Woods, but alſo a great 
Fxpence ſaved in the planting of 
Wilderneſſes; which, if they are 
large, and the Trees to be purchas'd, 
will amount to no ſmall Sum. 


If 
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If the Wood is ſo ſituated, as that 
the Garden may be contriv'd be- 
tween the Houſe and that, then 
the Walk into the Wood ſhould 
be made as near to the Houſe 
as poſſible; that there may not be 
too much open Space to walk thro' 
in order to get into the Shade: if 
the Wood is of ſmall Extent, then 
there will be a Neceſſity of twiſting 
of the Walks pretty much, ſo as to 
make as much Walking as the Com- 
paſs of Ground will admit; but 
there ſhould be Care taken not to 
bring the Turns ſo near each other, 
as that the two Walks may be ex- 
poſed to each other, for want of 
a ſufficient Thickneſs of Wood be- 

| tween ; but where the Wood is large, 
the Twiſts of the Walks ſhould not 
approach nearer to each other than 


fixty or eight Feet; or in very large 


Woods double that Diſtance will be 
yet better; becauſe, when the Un- 
der-wood is cut down, which will 
be abſolutely neceſſary every tenth 
er twelfth Year, according to its 
Growth, then the Walks will be 
quite open, until the Under-wood 
grows up again, unleſs a Border of 
Shrubs, intermix'd with ſome Ever- 
greens, is planted by the Sides of 
the Walks; which 1s what I would 
recommend, as this will greatly add 
to the Pleaſure of theſe Walks. 
Theſe Wood-walks ſhould not be 
leſs than eight or nine Feet broad in 
fmall Woods; but in large ones 
fiſteen Feet will nat be too much: 
and on each Side of the Walks, the 
Border of Shrubs and Ever-greens 
may be nine or ten Feet broad; 
which may be ſo manag'd, as to 
mut out the View from one Part of 
the Walk to the other, at thoſe times 
when the Under-wood is cut down; 
at which times there will be an abſo- 
Inte Occaſion for ſuch Plantations ; 


and at all times they will afford 


wo 


great Pleaſure, by adding to the Va- 


riety, as alſo by their fragrant 
Odour. | 


The former Method which was 


practis'd in cutting of theſe Walks 


thro* Woods, was, to have them 
ſtrait as poſſible; ſo that there 
was much Trouble to make 
Sights thro' the Woods, for Dire- 
ction how to cut them; but where 


this was practis'd, every Tree which 


ſtood in the Line, good and bad, 
was cut down; and many times 
boggy or bad Ground was taken in- 
to the Walks; ſo that an Expence 
of Draining and Levelling was ne- 


ceſſary to render them proper for 


walking on: beſides this, there were 
many other Inconveniencies attend- 
ing theſe ſtrait Cuts thro' Woods; as, 
firſt, by letting in a great Draught 
of Air, which in windy Weather 
renders the Walks unpleaſant ; and 
then theſe Cuts will appear at a great 


Diſtance from the Woods, which 


will have a very bad Effect: there. 
fore the modern Practice of twiſting 
the Walks thro' Woods is to be 
preferr'd. In the cutting of theſe 
Walks, there ſhould be particular 
Care taken to lead them over the 
ſmootheſt and ſoundeſt Part of the 
Ground; as allo to avoid cutting 
down the good Trees; ſo that when- 
ever theſe ſtand in the Way, it will 


be better to lead the Walk on one 


Side, than to have the Tree ſtand in 
the middle: for altho' ſome Perſons 
may contend for the Beauty of ſuch 
Trees which are left ſtanding in 
Walks; yet it muſt be allow'd, that 
unleſs the Walk 1s made much broad- 
er in thoſe Places than in the other, 
the Trees will occaſion Obſtructions 
to the Walkers, eſpecially when two 


or three Perſons are walking toge-_ 


ther: fo that it will be much better 
to have the Walks intirely clear from 
Trees; and where any large-ſpread- 


ing 


ing Tree ſtands near the Walk, to 


cut away the ſmall Wood, ſo as to 
make an Opening round the Trees, 
where there may be ſome - Seats 
plac'd, for Perſons to reſt under the 
Shade : the Turns made in theſe 
Walks ſhould be as natural as poſ- 
ſible ; nor ſhould there be too many 
of them, for that will render the 
Walking thro' them diſagreeable ; 
therefore the great Skill in making 
of theſe Walks is, to make the 
Turns ſo eaſy as not to appear like 
a Work of Art, nor to extend them 
ſtrait to ſo great Length, as that 


Perſons who may be walking at a 


great Diſtance, may be expoiea to 
the Sight of each other : both theſe 
Extremes ſhould be avoided as much 
as poſſible, fince they are equally 
diſagreeable to Perions of true 
Taſte. When a Wood is properly 
manag'd in this Way, and a few 
Places properly left like an open 


Grove, where there are ſome large 


Trees ſo ſituated as to form them, 


there can be no greater Ornament to 


a fine Seat, than ſuch a Wood. 
Va Be Bk Beg 
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FRANTHEMUM; Eternal 


Flower, or Ptarmica, vu/go. 
The Charagters are; 

It hath a ſcaly ſiluer- colour d per- 
manent Empalement : the Flower is 
dry; the Diſk conſiſting of many plain 
P:tals, having no Embryoes affixed to 
them; yet are included in the ſame 
Empalement avith the Florets, which 
reſt on the Embryoes, which after- 
ward become Seeds, each bearing a 
tenſy Head. 

The Species are; 


purpureo mapore. 


3. XERANTHEMUM fore fimplici 


bo. H. L. Eternal Flower, or Ptar- 


fimplici minimo, ſemine maximo. H. 


the two Sorts with double Flowers; 


cultivate in great Plenty for their 


they were thorough-dry, they would 
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1. XERANTHEMUM ore ſimplici 

H. L. Eternal 

Flower, or Ptarmica, with a large 
ſingle purple Flower. 

2. XERANTHEMUM ore pleno pur- 

pureo majore. H. L. Eternal Flow- 


er, or Ptarmica, with a large dou- 
ble purple Flower. 


allo. H. L. Eternal Flower, or 
Ptarmica, with a ſingle white Flow- 
er. | 


4. XERANTHEMUM ore pleno al- 


mica, with a double white Flower. 
5. XERANTHEMUM flore femplice 
purpuree minore. Journ. Eternal 
Flower, or Ptarmica, with a leſſer 
ſingle purple Flower. 
6. XERANTHEMUM ore purpurto 


L. Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, 
with a very ſmall ſingle purple 
Flower, and a large Seed. 

Theſe Flowers were formerly 
much more cultivated in the Engli/h 
Gardens than at preſent; eſpecially 


which the Gardeners near London did 


Flowers, which they brought to 
Market in the Winter-ſeaſon, to ſet 
in Glaſſes in Rooms, to ſupply the 
Place of other Flowers, which are 
not eaſy to be procur'd at that Sea- 
ſon ; for theſe, being gather'd when 
they are fully blown, and carefully 
dry'd, will continue freſh and beau- 
tiful many Months; but as there are 
no other Colours in theſe Flowers 
but White and Purple, the Garden- 
ers had a Method of dipping them 
into various Tinctures, ſo as to have 
ſome of a fine Blue, others Scarlet, 
and ſome Red, which made a pretty 
Variety; and, if they were rightly 
ſtain'd, and afterwards hung up till 


continue 
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continue their Colours as long as the 


Flowers endured. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated bs 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in a 
warm Border in Auguſt ; obſerving 
to water and ſhade the Ground, if 
the Seaſon proves warm and ary, 


until the Plants are come up; after 


which they muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds, and, in dry Weather, ſhould 
be now-and- then refreſh'd with Wa- 
ter. When the Plants are about 
two Inches high, they ſhould be 
prick'd out into another Border un- 
der a warm Wall, Pale, or Hedge, 
at about four or flve Inches Diſtance 
from each other. In this Place the 
Plants will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters extremely well; 
and in the Spring will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 


from Weeds; for they may remain 


in the ſame Place for good, In June 
they will begin to flower, and the 
Beg:nning of July they will be fit to 
gather for drying : but a tew of the 
beſt and moſt double Flowers of each 
Kind ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain 
for Seed; which, in about two 
Months time, witl be ripe, and the 


Plants will periſh ſoon atter; ſo that 


the Seeds mult be annually ſown, in 
order to preſerve them. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants are ma- 
ny times ſown in the Spring; but 
they ſeldom + ol {o well at that Sca- 
fon ; nor will the Plants grow near 


ſo large, or produce near the ſame 


Quantity of Fiowers, as thoſe which 


are {own in Autumn: for which 


Reaſons, that time ſhould be pre. 
ferr'd. Beſides, it often happens, 
that the Plants which come up of 
the Spring-ſowing, rarely produce 
good Seeds, unleis the Seaſon prove 
very favourable. 

XI2HION „Bulbous Iris, or Flow- 
er-cle-luce, L 


> Qs | 
The Characters are; 

1t hath a Lily-flower, conſiſting of 
one Leaf, and ſhaped exactly like that 
of the common tris: the Pointal is 
furniſhed with three Leaves ; but the 
Empalement turns to a Fruit ſhaped 
like that of the common Iris: the Root 
7s bulbous, or confiſts of many Coats, in 
which it differs from the Iris. 

The Species are; 
I. X1PHION os fore 
variegato. Tourn, Early Perſian bulb- 
ous Þ lower-de-luce, with a varie- 
gated Flower. 

2. XIPHION anguſtifolium, fore 
alto, labio inferiori riflus aureo. 
Boer, Ind. Narrow-leav'd bulbous 
Iris, with a white Flower, and the 
lower Part of the Lip of a yellow 
Colour. | | 

3. XIPHION anguſtifolium, cœru- 
leo wiolaceum, non odor um. Boer h. Iud. 
Common narrow - leav'd bulbous 
Iris, with a blue violet-colour'd 
Flower, without Scent. 

4. XIPHION anguſiifolium, fore 
luteo inod;ro. Tourn, Narrow-leav'd 
bulbous Iris, with a yellow Flower, 
without Scent. 

5. XIPHION anguſiifclium, fore 
ex violacro purpures & cerules palle- 
ſcente, Var icg ts, notata, Boerh. Lud. 
Narrow-leav'd bulbous Iris, with a 
violet-purple and pale-blue varie- 
gated Flower. 

6. XiPH1ON anguſtifolium, petalis 
repandts albis, erectis dilute cæruleis, 
in umbentihus pallide cœruleſcentibus. 
Boer. Ind. Narrow-leav'd bulbous 
Iris, whote Flower hath white Falls; 
the upright Leaves of a Sky. blue, 
and the under ones of a patc-bluiſh | 
Colour. 

7. XIPHION a@ngu/tifolium, petalis 
repandis aurits, incumbentibus pe llick 
fiawis, rredtis ailute cœruleis. Boerh. 
Ind. Narrow-leav'd bulbous Iris, 
-whoſc Flower hath yeliow Falls, and 

| the 


* 
me upright Leaves are of a sky · blue 
Colour. | 


8. XIPHION anguſtifolium, fore 


majore dilite ceruleo. Narrow- leav'd 
bulbous Iris, with a large sky-blue 
Flower. 

9. XIrHION anguſtifolium, flore 


niajore dilute cæruleo, lineis rubris 


el-ganter ſtriato. Narrow - leav'd 
bulbous Iris, with a large sky-blue 
Flower, elegantly ſtriped with Red, 
10. XITHION anguftifolinm, flore 
majore albo, Narrow-leav'd bulbous 
Iris, with a large white Flower. 
11. XIPHION anguſtifolium, flore 
majore albo, lineis dilute ceruleo, & 
ficlis wiolaceo diſtincto. Narrow- 
leav'd bulbous Iris, with a large white 
Flower, with sky-blue Stripes, and 
ſpotted with Violet. 
12. X1PHloN anguſtifolium, fore 
majore ſaturate wialaceo, Narrow- 
lcav'd bulbous Iris, with a large 
deep violet-colour'd Flower. 


13. XIPHION ànguſtifolium, fore 


majore, petalis repandis dilute.ceru- 
leis, erectis ſaturate wiolaceo. Nar- 
row-leav'd bulbous Iris, with a large 
Flower, whoſe Falls are of a Sky- 
blue, but the upright Petals are of 
a deep-violet Colour. | 

I 4. X1PHION azgu/tifolium, ore 
moj ore dilute cœruleo, petalis repan- 
dis flaws, 
Iris, with a large sky- blue Flower, 
with yellow Falls. | | 

15. XIPHION anguſtifolium, fore 
majore ſaturatius violacco, ſtriis ru- 
bris cleganter variegato. Narrow- 
leav'd bulbous Iris, with a deep vio- 
let - colour'd Flower, beautifully 
ſtriped with Red. | 

16, X1PHION arguſtifolium, fore 
majore, petalis repandis dilute c@ru- 
leo, errHis flo. Narrow-leav'd 
bulbous Iris, whoſe Flower hath pale- 
blue Falls, but the upright Leaves 
are of a yellow Colour. | 


Narrow-leav'd bulbous. 


X 1 


There are many other Varieties 
of this Flower, which have been of 
late Vears obtain'd from Seeds: their 
Numbers are every Vear ſo much 
increas'd that way, that it would be 
endleſs to enumerate them all; there- 
fore I ſhall proceed to their Culture; 
in which, I ſhall firſt begin with the 
Method of raiſing them from Seeds, 
that being the way to obtain new 
Varieties. . 
Having procured a Parcel of Seeds 
from good Flowers, the Beginning 


of September, you ſhould provide 
{ome flat Pans or Boxes, which mu 


have Holes in their Bottoms to let 
the Moiſture paſs of; theſe ſhould 
be ſill'd with treſh light ſandy Earth, 
and the Seeds ſown thereon pretty 
thick, obſerving to ſcatter them, as 
equally as poſſible ; then cover them 
over about half an Inch thick with 
the {ame freſh light Earth, and place 
the Boxes or Paus where they may 
have the morning Sun ti!l Eleven 
o'Clock; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove very diy, they muſt be now-- 
and-then refreſn'd with Water. 

In this Situation they may remain 
until the Middle of O#9be-r, when 
they ſhould be remov'd into a more 
open Poſition, where they may have 
the full Sun moſt Part of the Day; 
in waich Place they muſt abide all 
the Winter, obſerving to keep them 
clear from Weeds and Moſs, which, 
at this Seaſon, are very apt to ſpread 
over the Surface of the Earth, in 
Pots, when they are expoſed to the 
open Air. 

In the Spring the Plants will ap- 
pear above ground; when, if the 
Seaſon is dry, they muſt be now- 
and-then refreſh'd with Water, and 
conſtantly kept clear from Weeds; 
and as the Seaſon advances, and the 
Weather becomes warm, they ſhould 
be again removy'd into their former 


ſhady 
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ſhady Situation, where they may en- 
Joy the morning Sun only. When 
the Plants begin to decay (which 
will be in June), they mult be clear- 
ed from Weeds, and dead Leaves, 
and ſome treſh Earth fifted over 
them about half an Inch thick, ſtill 
{ſuffering them to abide in the ſame 
Situation all the Summer-leaſon ; 
during which time they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, until the Begin- 
ning of October; when they mult be 
again removed into the Sun, and the 
Surface of the Earth lightly taken 


off, and ſome freſh Earth fitted over 


them. 

In this Place they muſt remain all 
the Winter, as before; and in the 
Spring they muſt be treated as was 
directed for the former Year. 

When the Leaves are decay'd, the 
Bulbs ſhould be carefully taken up 


(which ma, be beſt done by ſifting 
the Earth through a fine Sieve) ; and 


a Bed or two of good freſh light 
Earth ſhould be prepared, into 
which the Bulbs muft be planted, at 
about three Inches aſunder each 
Way, and three Inches deep. Theſe 


Beds muſt be conſtantly kept clean 


from Weeds and Moſs; and in the 
Spring, juſt before the Plants come 


up, the Surface of the Beds ſhould 


be ſtirr'd, and ſome freſh Earth fift- 
ed over them about half an Inch 
thick, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
the Roots. | 
During the Spring and Summer 
they muſt be conſtantly weeded ; and 
at Michaelmas the Earth ſhould be 
again ſtirr'd, and ſome freſh ſifred 
over the Beds again, as before; ob- 
ſerving in Winter and Spring {till to 
keep the Beds clean, which 15 the 
whole Management they will re- 
quire; and in June following the 
greateſt Part of the Roots will flow- 
er; at which time you ſhould care» 


XI 
fully look over them, and put down 


a Stick by all thoſe whoſe Flowers 
are beautiful, to mark them; and as 


ſoon as their Leaves are decay'd, 


thee Roots may be taken up to plant 
in the Flower-garden amongk other 
choice Sorts. | 

But the Nurſery-beds ſhould ſtill 
remain; obſerving to keep them 
clear from Weeds, as alſo to fift freſh 
Earth over them, as was before di- 
rected ; and the following Seaſon 
the remaining Part of the Roots, 
which did not flower the foregoing 
Seaſon, will now ſhew their Bloſ- 
ſoms ; ſo that you may know which 
of them are worth preſerving in the 
Flower-garden, which ſhould now 
be mark'd; and when their Leaves 
are decay'd, they muſt be taken up, 
and planted, with the other fine 
Sorts, in an Eaſt Border of freſh 
lignt Earth ; but the ordinary Sorts 
may be intermix'd with other bulb- 
ous - rooted Flowers in the large 
Borders of the Pleaſure - garden, 
where, during the Continuance in 
Flower, they will afford an agree- 
able Variety. | : 

But after theſe choice Flowers are 
obtain'd from Seeds, they may be 
increaſed by Off. ſets, as other bulb- 
ous Flowers are. Theſe Off ſets 
ſnould be planted in a ſeparate Bor- 


der from the blowing Roots, for one 
Vear, 


until they have Strength _ 
enough to produce Flowers, when 
they may be placed in the Flower- 
garden with the old Roots. 

Theſe Bulbs need not be taken up 
oftener than every other Vear; which 
ſhould always be done ſoon after 
their Leaves decay, otherwiſe they 
will ſend forth freſh Fibres, when it 
will be too late to remove them : 
nor ſhould they be kept long out of 
the Ground; a Week or a Fort- 
night is full enough ; for when they 
are kept longer, their Bulbs are 8 
je 
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ject to ſhrink, which cauſes their 


Flowers to be weak the following 


Year. 

The Earth which . the Flowers 
thrive belt in, is a light ſandy Loam; 
and if it be taken from a Paſture- 


ground, with the Sward, and laid in 


an Heap until the Graſs is through- 
ly rotted, it will be ſtill better; for 
theſe Bulvs do not delight in a rich 
dunged Soil: nor ſhould they be 
planted in a Situation where they 
may be too much expoſed to the 
Sun; for in ſuch Ciaccs ein Llow- 
ers will conti but a few Days in 
Beauty, and cheir Roots are apt to 
decay; but in an Rait Border, where 
they have the Sun until. Eleven of 
the Clock, they will thrive and flow- 
er extremely well, eſpecially if the 
Soil be neither too wet, nor over- 
dry. From the moſt beautiful of 
theſe Flowers ſhouid Seeds be ſaved, 


and ſown every Year; which will al- 


ways furniſh new Varieties, ſome of 
which will greatly exceed the ori- 
ginal Kinds, IT 

The Per/ian Iris is greatly eſteem- 
ed for the Beauty and extreme Sweet- 
neſs of its Flowers, as allo for its 
early Appearance in the Spring, it 
generally being in Perfection in Fe- 
bruary, or the Beginning of March, 
according to the Forwardneſs of the 
Seaſon, at which time there are few 
other Plants in Beauty. 

This may be propagated by Seeds, 
in the ſame manner as the other 
Sorts ; but the Boxes in which they 
are ſown, ſhould be put under a 
Garden-frame in Winter, to ſheiter 
them from hard Froſt; becauſe, while 
the Plants are young, they are ſome- 
what tender. From the Seeds of this 
Kind I could never obtain any Va- 
rieties, their Flowers being always 

the ſame. 

Theſe Plants are alſo propagated 
by Off-ſets, in the ſame manner as 


. Phyt. 


AY 
the other Sorts; but their Roots 


ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener 
than every third Year: nor ſhould 


they be ever kept out of the Ground 


long; becauſe their Roots will in- 
tirely decay in a ſhort time, fo as 
not to be recover'd again. This 
Sort was formerly more common in 
ic Gardens near London than at pre- 
ſent; which, I ſuppoſe, has been 
occaſion'd by the keeping the Roots 
above-ground too long, which de- 
ſtroyed them. | 
XYLON, The Cotton Plant. 
The Characters are; 


The HFloæver conſiſts of one Leaf, cat 


into ſeveral Segments almeſt to the 
Bottom; and is of the expanded Bell- 
ſhape : from the Centre riſes an hollow 
pyramidal Tube, adorned and loaded, 
for the myſt part, with Chives : from 
the Empal:mcnt ſhoots up the Pointal, 
fixed like a Nail in the Bottom of the 


Flower, and out of the Tube; which 5 
75 ofterward changed into a roundi/o 


Fruit, divided into four or more ſemt- 
al Cells, guping at the Top, and in- 
cloſing Seeds cover'd cer with, and 
ewrappedwithin, that ſoft ductile ool, 
commonly known by the Name of Cot- 


ton. 


The 8 pecies are; 


* 


I. XYLON, five Gofſypinm herba- 
ceum, F. B. Herb or Shrubby Cotton. 


2. AYLON Americanum pre(tan- 


liſimum, ſemine wireſcente. Ligon. 
The moſt excellent American Cotton, 
with a greeniſh Seed. 

3. AYLON, five Gofſipium frute- 
ſcens annuum, folio vitts ampliori quin- 


guefido, Injule Provideatie. Pluk. 


the Iſland of Providence, with a large 
quinquefid Vine leaf. 


4. XY LON arboreum. F. B. The 


Tree- cotton. 

5. AYLON arboreum, fore favs. 
Tourn. Tree-c0.ton, with a yellow 
Flower, 

There 


Annual ſhrubby Cotton of 
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There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Plant in the warm Parts of 
the Eaſi and M eſt- Indies, where they 
grow in great Plenty; ſome of which 
have been obſerved by the Curious 
in Botany ; but others have eſcaped 
their Notice: however, theſe being 


European Gardens, I ſhall not trou- 
ble the Keader with an Enumeration 
of the other Varieties. 

'The firſt Sort here mention'd 1s cul- 
tivated plentifully in Candia, Lemos, 
Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; 
as alſo between 7Jernu/alem and Da- 


brought annually into theie North- 
ern Parts of Europe. It is ſown 
upon tilled Grounds in the Spring 


reaped, in Harveſt, as Corn with us. 
The Ground muſt be tilled and fown 
again the ſucceeding Year, and 
manag'd in fuch ſort, as we do the 
Tillage for Corn, and other Grain. 

It is an annual Plant, periſhing when 
it hath perfected its Fruit. 

This Cotton is the Wool which 
inclofes or wraps up the Seeds, and 
1s contained in a kind of brown 
Huſk or Seed-veſſel, growing upon 
this Shrub ; for it is from this Sort 
that the vaſt Quantities of Cotton are 
taken, which furniſh our Parts of the 
World: it is brought from the 
Iſlands, where the Natives take 
great Care of its Culture. There 
are ſeveral Sorts of Cotton ſold, 
which chiefly differ according to the 
Countries from whence they come, 
and the various Preparations made of 
them: the firſt is the Cotton in the 
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comes from the Shell, from which 
only we take the Seed: theſe Cot- 
tons come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. 
The ſecond is the Cotton in the Yarn, 
Which comes from Damaſcus. The 
Feruſalem Cottons, which are called 


what I have obſerved growing in the 


maſcus, from whence the Cotton is 


of the Vear, and cut down, and 


Wool; that is to ſay, that which 


LT 


Bazats, and are the beſt which are 
ſold. The ſecond and third Sorts are 
alſo annual: theſe arecultivated in the 
Meſt-Indies in great Plenty. But the 


fourth and fifth Sorts grow in Egypt; 


theſe abide many Years, and often 


arrive to be Trees of great Magni- 


tude, from which the Inhabitants 


are annually furniſhed with great 


Quantities of Cotton One of theſe 
Trees has a purpliſh, and the other 
a yellow Flower; which, I believe, is 
the only Difference between them. 
The firſt Sort, which is what the 
Inhabitants of the GH Iſlands cul- 
tivate, produces {mall Pods, which 
contain but a ſmall Quantity of Cot- 
ton; therefore is not ſo well worth 


cultivating as ſome of the other 


Sorts; nor is the Staple of it ſo fine. 


The Sort which produces the largeſt 


Heads, and the fineſt Cotton, of any 
J have yet ſeen, is the ſecond Sort; 
but the Cotton of this ſo cloſely ad- 
heres to the Seeds, as to render it 
very difficult to ſeparate them from 
it; which has occaſion'd the Inhabit- 
ants of America ſo much Trouble, 
as to make them inclinable to give 
up the Culture of this Sort; but 
could a Gin be invented, whereby 
the Seeds could be readily taken 
out, this Sort of Cotton might be- 
come a very beneficial Plant to the 
Inhabitants of Carolina. 

There are ſome other Kinds of 
Cotton in the Eafjl-TIndies, which 


might be introduced into the Pri 


Colonies in America, where they 


would thrive as well as in their na- 
tive Soil, and be a national Advan- 


tage; for the Cottons produced in 
India bear a much greater Price. 


than either the Levant or American 


Cottons, the Staple being much 
finer: and ſince the Manufacture of 
Cottons is at preſent in great Repute 
in England, and the Wear of them 
become general ; ſo, if this Coun- 


try 
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try can be ſupplied with the beſt Sort 


in Plenty from the American Colo- 
nies, it would be of great Benefit 
to thoſe Places; and it might be af- 
forded at a much cheaper Rate, than 
is now paid for it. | 

The Seeds of two of the India 
Cottons have been very lately 
brought to Exgland; and the Plants, 
which have been produced from 
them, have a very different Appear- 


ance from any of thoſe Sorts which 


were before known here; but as 
they have not as yet produced either 
Flower or Fruit, I cannot ſay any 
thing of their Worth. 2 
All theſe Sorts are preſerved in 
the Gardens of thoſe who are curi- 
ous in collecting rare Plants: they 
are eaſily raiſed from Seeds (which 
may be obtain'd freſh from the Pla- 
ces of their Growth) : theſe muſt be 
ſown upon an Hot-bed early in the 


| Spring; and when the Plants come 


up, they muſt be tranſplanted out 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd 
with freſh light Earth, and plung'd 


into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until theyhave taken Root; after 
which they ſhould have Air and Wa- 
ter in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon, and the Heat of tbe Bed 
in which they are placed: for if they 
are too much drawn, by keeping the 
Glaſſes cloſe down in the Day-time, 
they will run up very weak and 
ſlender, ſo as not to be able to ſup- 
port themſelves ; and if they are too 
much expos'd to the Air, they will 
not make any Progreſs in their 
| Growth. . | 

| When the Plants are ſo far ad- 
vanced, as to fill the Pots with their 
Roots, they ſnould be ſhaken out, 
and put into larger Pots; which 
ſhould be fill'd with the ſame freſh 
light Earth, and again plung'd into 
the Hot-bed, and managed as be- 

Vol. III. | | 


8 
fore. Thus, from time to time, as 
the Plants advance, the muſt be re- 


moved into larger Pots; and as the 
Warmth of the Seaſon increaſes, 


they ſhould have a greater Share of 


Air; and when they are too tall to 
continue under the Glaſſes of the 
Hot · bed- frame, they muſt be re- 
moved into the Stove, and placed in 
the Tan- bed, amongſt other tender 
Exotic Trees and Shrubs; in which 
Place the annual Sorts will produce 
their Flowers in Autumn; but they 


rarely produce Pods in this Coun- 


try. 


The ſecond Sort has more gene- 
rally ripen'd in England than the 
other ; and the Seeds which have 
been ripened here, have always ſuc- 
ceeded better, than thoſe which have 
been obtained from abroad. 

The Tree-kinds muſt be continu- 
ed in this Bark-ftove a'l the Winter ; 
and if they are placed with the All- 
ſpice, Sea ſide Grape, and ſuch other 
Meſt- Indian Trees, obſerving to keep 


the Air of the Houſe about ten De- 


grees above the temperate Heat 
mark'd on the Botanical Thermome- 
ters, they will thrive very well, pro- 
vided they are often refreſn'd with 


Water. | 


 XYLON ARBOREUM. Pride 


Ceiba. | 


XYLOSTEON, Upright Honey - 

luck: | 
The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, is 
tubulous, and divided into ſeveral 
Parts at. the Top, and reſts on the Em- 
palement ; theſe are for the mof# part 
produced by Pairs on the ſame Foat- 
fall: The Empalement afterward - 
becomes a ſoft double Fruit or Berry, 
inclofing compreſſed roundijh Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent known; vix. 
XyLosTEON Pyrenaicum. Iuſt. R. 

Pyrenean Upright Honeyiuckle, 


H. 
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This Plant grows wild on the Py)- 


renean Mou t ins, and is ſeparat- 
ed from the Chamæceraſus, by 
Dr. Jour nefont on account of the 
Shape of its Flower, which differs ſo 
little from the Flowers of thoſe 
Plants, that it doth not deſerve to be 
removed from them; ſince the Fruit 
agrees perfectly with thoſe of that 
Genus. 

It grows about three or four Feet 
high, and divides into many Branches, 
atter the fame manner as the other 
Upright Honeyſuckles ; the Flowers 


are ſmall, and come out but ſparſedly 


on the Branches, ſo do not make avy 
great Appearance. The uſual Time 
of its lowering is in February, about 
the ſame time as the Mezereon ; 


wherefore it may be admitted to have 


a Place in Gardens, amongſt other 
hardy Exotic Shrubs, in order to 
make a Variety. This Plant may 
be propagated by Cuttings, which 


ſhould be planted at Michaelma, on 


a ſhady Border, and in a ftrong 
loamy Soil; where, if they are duly 
watered in dry Weather, and kept 
clear from Weeds, they will make 
good Roots by the following Mi- 
chachnas, when they may be re- 
moved to the Places where they are 
defign'd to remain, which thould be 
in a ſtrong loamy Soil, and in a 
cool ſhady Situation. For if theſe 
Plants are planted on a light dry 
Soil, and in an open Situation, they 
will not live through ove Summer, 
unleſs they are plentifully water ed 
in dry Weather ; and, even with this 


Care, they will make but little Pro- 
preſs. | 
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YUCCA, The Indian Yucca, wut. 

0. 
The Characters are; 

It hath the Appearance of an Aloe, 
the Leaves ending in a ſharp Point, 
but will grow in the Habit of a Tree : 
the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which 
is bell-ſhaped, cut into fix Segments, 
and naked : theſe are produc'd on long 
Spikes: the Ovary, which is in the 
Centre of the Flower, afterward be- 
comes à tricapſular Fruit, as in the 
Aloe. 

The Species are; 

1. Yucca yolis aloes. C. B. P. 
The common Yucca. 

2.Yucca felis filamentofis. Moriſſ 
Yucca with Threads growing from 
the Leaves. | 

3. Yucca Caæroliniana arboreſcens 
anguſtifolia, marginibus vix ſerratis. 
The narrow-leav'd Carolina Yucca, 
with Leaves ſcarcely ſerrated on the 
Edges. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty 
bardy, and, when grown ſtrong, will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters in the open Air very well ; 
provided it be planted in a dry Soil. 
This Sort ſeldom riſes with a Stem 
above three Feet high, which 1s gar- 
niſh'd with Leaves almoſt to the 
Ground. 'The Leaves of this are 
broad, and of a dark-green Colour, 
ending i in a ſharp black Spine. This 
Sort=trequently produces its Spikes 
of Flowers, which grow very ſpar- 
ſedly on the Stalks, and the Spike 
of this Sort branches out on every 


Side to a conſiderable Diſtance; which 


renders it leſs beautiful than the 
Flowers of the other Kinds. 

The third Sort is not ſo hardy as 
the two other, ſo muſt be houſed in 
Winter; for they will not live thro? 
the Winter in the open Air. This 
Sort will riſe with a Stem five or fix 
Feet high ; the Leaves are varrower, 
ſtiffer, and of a paler Green, than 


are 


Y U 


are thoſe of the Common Sort. The 
Flowers are of a fine purpliſh Co- 


Jour on their Outſide, and a clear 
White within; which are produc'd 


in a long, cloſe Spike, and make a 
very beautiful Appearance; but theſe 
do not flower oftener than once in 
four or five Years, which is always 
in Autumn; 10 that they never pro- 
duce any Seeds i in this Country. 

The threaded Sort is not ſo com- 
mon as the others in the Ergli/h 
Gardens; but as it is a Native of 
Virginia, it might eaſily be procu- 


red in Plenty from thence. The Ca- 


rolina Sort hath been raiſed of late 
Years from Seeds which came from 
thence, and is now pretty common 
in England, 

All theſe Plants are either propa- 


gated by Seeds, when obtain'd from 
Abroad; or elſe from Off ſets or 


Heads taken from the old Plants, af- 
ter the manner of Aloes.. 

When they are raiſed from Seeds, 
they ſhould be ſown in Pots fill'd with 
treſh light Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot- bed, where the 
Plants will come up in five or fix 
Weeks after; and when they are two 
or three Inches high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plung'd into the Hot- 
bed; where the Plants ſhould have 
Air and Water in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Bed 
wherein they are plac'd. 

In July they ſhould be enured, 
by degrees, to bear the open Air ; 
into which they muſt be remov'd, to 
harden them before Winter ; placing 
them in a well-ſhelter'd Situation, 
where they may remain until the 
Beginning of October, when they 


muſt be removed into the Green- 


houſe, where they may be ranged 
amongſt the hardier Sorts of Alves, 
and thould be treated in the ſame 


be ſhelter'd in 


2 A 


manner as hath been already directed 


for them; to which the Reader is 


deſired to turn, for further Inſtru- 
ctions. 

When theſe Plants have acquired 
Strength, thoſe of the common Sort 
may be afterward turned out into a 
warm Border, where they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary W n- 


ters very well; but the other Sorts 


muſt be kept in Pots, that they may 
inter; and if they 
are treated in the {ame way as the 
large American Aloe, they will do 
very well. 


The Ofi-ſets taken from the old 


Plants ſhould be laid in a dry Place, 
for a Week or ten Days, before they 
are planted, that their Wounds may 


heal; otherwiſe they will be ſubject 


to rot with Moiſture. 

As the ſecond and third Sorts do 
not put out Off ſe:s fo pientifully as 
the firſt, ſo, in order to propagaie 
them, the Heads of the Plants may 
be cut off in Tune; and after having 


laid the wounded Part to dry, the 


Heads may be planted, which will 
ſoon take Root, provided the Pots 
are plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed; and this cutting off the Heads 
will occaſion the Stems to put out 
Suckers, which they ſeldom do with- 
out; ſo that, by this Method, the 
Plants may be obtain'd in Plenty. 


2 A 
Zr A, Warted Succory. 


The Character, are; 
Ji hath a fl;culous Flower, con- 


fifting of many Half florets, conflantly 


refling on the Embryocs, and included 
in a ſcaly Empalement : the Empale- 


ment afterward becomes a furrowed 
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Head, zvhoſe fingle Parts, ar Capſulæ, 
have ſwelling Seeds, which are cha- 
nc, d. 1 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant; ix. | 
ZACINTHA , cichorium verruca- 
rium. Matth. Warted Succory. 


This Plant grows abundantly in 


the Iſland of Zant, from whence it 
obtained the Name ; it alſo grows 
wild in ſeveral other warm Coun- 
tries: but in England it is preſerved 


in the Gardens of ſome Perſons who 


are curious in Botany, for the ſake 
of Variety; there being little Beauty 
or Uſe at preſent known in this 
Plant. | | 2 
It is an annual Plant, which pe- 
riſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe ; 


therefore mult be ſown every Year, 


or the Seeds permitted to ſcatter on 
the Ground in Autumn, which will 
come up in the Spring, and furniſh a 
Supply of Plants more certainly than 
when the Seeds are ſown in that Sea- 
ſon ; for the Seeds which are ſown in 


3 EDS he Spring, will remain in the 


Ground a whole Year before the 


Hd, Plants come up; and ſometimes they 
>> Intirely miſcarry ; - Whereas thole 


Seeds which ſcatter in Autumn, or 
are ſown at the ſame Seaſon, rarely 
fail. When the Plants are come up, 
they will require no other Care, but 
to thin them where they are too cloſe, 
ſo as to leave them about ſix or cight 
Inches aſunder; and after this to 
keep them clear from Weeds. In 
Juse theſe Plants will begin to 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
about the End of Arguſt, or the Be- 
ginning of September. 

The Flowers of this Plant are 
ſmall, and generally produced ſingly 
from the Divarications of the 
Branches, ſomewhat after the man- 


ner of Succory ; the Flowers are of 


a yellow Colour, and reſemble thoſe 
of Hawkweed. After the Flowers 


Z A 
are paſt, the Empalement ſwells to 
a furrowed Head, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling Warts or Excreſcences, in - 
which the Seeds are included, 

When the Seeds of this Plant are 
ſown in the Spring, it ſhould be 
done in Drills made about two Feet 
aſunder ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned to 


the Diſtance of fix Inches in the 


Rows; becauſe they do not thrive 
very well when they are tranſplant- 
ed, fo that they ſhould remain in the 
Places where they are ſown ; and if 
they are kept clear from Weeds, 
they will require no other Care. 

ZANTHOXYLUM, The Pelli- 
tory, or 'Tooth-ach-tree. | 

The Charadters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, divided into five Parts at 
the Jop: the Flower is compoſed of 
five Petals, hawing a Paintal in the 
Centre, which is attended by five Sta- 
mina : the Poinial afterward becomes 
a roundiſh compreſſed Fruit, divided 
into four Cells, in each of which is 
one roundiſh hard ſcining Seed. 

We know but one Species of this 
Genus; v2. | 

LANTHOXYLUM ſpinoſum, lentiſci 
longioribus foliis, euemmi fructu ca- 
pſulari, ex inſula Famaicenſi. Plus. 
Phyt. Pellitory, or Tooth ach- tree. 

This Plant grows on the Sea- 
coaſts of Virginia and Carolina; but 
in the latter it is much more plen- 
tiful than in the former; and it 


grows larger in South Carolina, than 
in the Northern Parts of America. 
Ihe uſual Height of this in Carolina 
is about eighteen or twenty Feet; 


the Stem is woody, but not very 
hard; the Bark of the large Stems 
is cloſely beſet with pointed Protu- 
berances, ſome of which are as large 
as Walnuts ; ſo that the whole Stem 
has the Appearance of a ragged 
Staff; which has occaſion'd its be- 
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ing called Hercules's Club, by ſome 
of che Inhabitants of America. The 
young Stems, as alſo the Branches, 
are armed with ſharp Thorns. To- 
ward the Top of the Stem, the 
Leaves are produced without Or- 
der. Theſe have long Footftalks, 
garniſhed with three, four, or five 
Pair of Pinnæ, terminated by an odd 
Lobe : theſe are oblong, and end in 
a ſharp Point. Between the Leaves, 
the Flowers are produc'd in looſe 
Panicles, which are white, having 
red Summits in the Middle. Theſe 
Flowers are ſucceeded by round 
Capſules, each being divided into 
four Cells, containing ſo many ſhine- 
ing black Seeds. The Leaves,when 
bruiſed, ſmell like thoſe of the 
Orange-tree ; the Bark and Seeds 
have a ſtrong aromatic Scent, and 
are very pungent to the Taſte. Theſe 
are frequently uſed by the Inhabit- 
ants of the Country to cure the 
Tosth ach; from whence the Plant 
had the Name applied to it. : 
This Plant is propagated bySeeds, 
which muſt be procured from the 
Places of its natural Growth ; for it 
doth not produce Seeds in England, 
Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown in Pots 
filled with light Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed ; where, 
ſometimes, the Seeds will come up 
in ſix or eight Weeks time; but it 
often remains in the Ground a whole 
Year : ſo that if the Plants ſhould 
no: appear the firſt Seaſon, the Pots 
ſhould be ſhelter'd in the Winter, 
and, early the following Spring, 
plunged into a freſh Hot-bed; which 
will bring up the Plants, if the Seeds 
are good. When the Plants are 
four or five Inches high, they ſhould 
be enured to the open Air by de- 
grees; and they may be removed 
abroad in Juue, where they may re- 
main till Oober ; at which time tke 
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Pots ſhould be placed under a 
Frame, to be ſcreened from hard 
Froſt ; but they muſt have free Air 
in mild Weather. 

Theſe Plants ſhould remain in the 
Seed - pots until the following Spring, 
when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot ; and 
if they are then plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, it will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth ; but they thould 
be harden'd again to the open Air, 
and placed abroad in Summer, in a 
ſhelter'd Situation; and in Winter 
they muſt be again placed under a 
Frame, and ſo treated for two or 
three Vears, till the Plants have ob- 
tain'd Strength; then, in the Spring 
of the Vear, ſome of the Plants may 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, preſerving 
a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
planted in the full Ground, on a 
ſhelter'd Situation, where they will 
live through the ordinary Winters 
without Shelter ; but as they are 
ſometimes deſtroyed by hard Froft, 
it will be proper to keep ſomePlants 
in Pots, to be ſhelter'd in the Wins 
ter, to preſerve the Kind. 5 

Theſe Plants ſhed their Leaves in 
Winter, and the Leaves ſeldom come 
out till April following. They de- 
light in a looſe rich Soil, not too 
wet, nor very dry: in the one, they 
are often kill'd by Moiſture in 
Winter ; and in the other, they 
frequently die in Summer, unleſs 
they are duly watered. | 

ZINZIBER, Ginger. 

The Character are; 

The Flower (for the mi part) 
conſiſts of five Leaves, which are 
ſhaped ſomewhat hike thoſe of thelris: 
theſe are produced in anHead or Club, 
each coming out of a fiparate teafy 
Scale: the Quary afteravard becomes 
a triangular Fruit having three C Als, 


aich contain the Seeds. 
ET 'The 


21 
. Species are; | 
Zinminen. C. B. p. The 


* Ginger. 


2. Z1nz:BER latifolium Hylweſtre. 


H. L Broad leav'd wild Ginger, 
or Zerumbeth. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is culti- 
vated in the warm Parts of the Ve- 
Jndies in great Plenty ; from whence 
we are annually furniſh'd with the 
dried Roots for Uſe. The ſecond 
Sort is mot common in the E In- 
diss, though it grows wild in ſome 
Farts of the V eſt In lies. There are 
{mal} Quantities of the Roots brought 
ivtoEurope for medicinal Uſe; but it 
is never uſed in Kitchens as the other. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved as 
Curioſities in the Gardens of thoſe 
who delight in rare Pants. They 
are both propagated by parting of 
their Roots : 
1s in the Spring, before they begin 
to ſhoot; when each large Shoot 
may be divided into ſeveralParts; ob- 
ſerving always to preſerve two or 
three Eyes to each Piece, Theſe 
ſhoald be planted into Pots filled 


with rich light Earth, and plunged 


into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
where they muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water : and in hot 
Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 

With a Prick, to give them Air in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the 


Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in 


which they are placed : for when 


their Leaves are come up, if they are 


too much drawn, they will grow very 
tall and weak, and the Roots will 
make but very indifferent Progreſs. 
But when they have adue Proportion 
of Heat, Moiſture, and freeAir, their 
Roots will thrive ſo faft, as, in one 
Seaſon, froma {mall Head, to ſpread 
over a large ot, and ſometimes will 
produce Flowers in this Country. 
But theſe Plants muſt be conttant- 
ly kept in an Hot-bed of Tanners 


the beſt time for which 
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Bark ; for they are too tender to 


endure the open Air in England in 
the warmeſt Part of Summer; and 
in Winter they muſt be placed in a 
Bark ſtove: for although their 
Leaves decay in Autumn, and their 
Roots ſeem to remain in an unactive 
State moſt Part of the Winter ; yet, 
if they are not preſerved in a very 
warm Place during that Seaſon, they 


will intirely rot; as I have more 


than once obſerv'd. Nor do theſe 
Roots abide theWinter ſo well when 
placed upon Boards in the warmeſt 
Stove, as when they are plunged in 
the heals: bed, though they are pre- 
ſerved in the ſameDegree of Warmth: 
which I conceive to be owing to the 
Moiſture of the Bark, which, in Fer. 
mentation, aſcends, and entering the 
Holes at the Bottom of the Pots, af- 
fords an agreeable Nouriſhment to 
the Roots, preſerving them always 
plump and full ; whereas thoſe in 
a dry Stove often ſhrink for want of 
Moiſture, and ſo, many times, de- 
cay : for it is not very ſafe to give 
them much Water after their Leaves 
are decay'd ; becauſe they are very 
apt to rot with too much Moiſture 
at that Seaſon. 

When the Leaves are 4 9 is 
the proper Time to take up theſe 
Roots; but thoſe that are deſign'd 
to plant again, ſhould not be diſ- 
turb'd till the Spring, juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot ; which, as was 
before obſerv'd, is the beſt time to 
tranſplant them; becauſe they ſoon 
after ſend forth their F tbres, which 
will preſerve them from rotting, 

Z IZIPHORA. | 

The Characters are; 

The Flower hath a long rough cy- 
lindrical Empalement, which is flight- 
ly cut into five Parts at the Brim : 
the Flower is of the labinted Kind, 
having a long Tube: the Upper- lip is 
oval, ereft, and bordered : the Under- 


lip 
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Plants which come u 
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lip (or Beard) is divided into three 
equal Segments: in the Centre ts 
placed the ſquare Pointal, attended 


by two Stamina, ſupporting oblong 
Summits : each Flower is ſucceeded 


by four angular Seeds. 


The Species are; 

I. ZI ZIT HORA foliis [anceolatis, 
Noribus terminatricibus. Lin. Hort. 
Clif. Dwarf Indian Field-baſil. 

2. ZIzIrHORA foltis lanceolatis, 
Noribus lateralibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Hairy Eaſtern Field - baſil, with Hyſ- 
ſop- leaves. 

Theſe are both annual Plants, of 


humble Growth : the firſt is a Na- 
tive of the Northern Parts of Ameri- 


ca: the ſecond was diſcover'd by 


Dr. Tournefort, in the Levant, from 


whence he ſent the Seeds to the Roy- 
al Garden at Paris. Both theſe 
Plants have been ranged in the Ge- 


nus of Clinopodium, by all the Botaniſts 


before Dr. Linnæus; who has ſepa- 


rated them, not only from that Ge- 


nus, but alſo from their Claſs, on 


account of their Flowers having each 
but two Stamina, whereas the other 


Species have four, Bat as they have 
paſſed under the Title of Clinopodium 


o long, I have given them the Eng- 


{i Name of Field-baſl, for want 
of one more proper. | 


The Seeds of theſe Plants may 


be ſown in a Border of light Earth, 


either in Spring or Autumn. Thoſe 


in the Au- 
tumn, will abide through the Win- 
ter, and will grow much larger than 


_ thoſe which come up in the Spring; 


though neither of them will riſe 
above ſix Inches high. The Seeds 
ſhould be ſown where the Plants are 
to remain; for they do not thrive 
well when they are tranſplanted, 
unleſs the Earth remains to their 
Roots. Theſe have a pretty ſtrong 
aromatic Scent,ſomewhat reſemblin 
Summer - ſavory; but as they are 
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Plants of little Beauty, they are fel» - 


dom cultivated but in Botanic Gar- 
dens, for Variety-ſake. 15 
The Seeds of thoſe Plants which 
come up in the Autumn, will be ripe 
in July; but thoſe of the Spring- 
plants will not ripen till the Latter- 


end of Auguſt, when, if the Seeds 


are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will come up, and require no farther 
Care, but to clear them from Weeds, 
and thin them where they are too 
cloſe. 
ZIZIPHUS, The ſJujube. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of ſeweral Leax et, 
ewhich are placed circularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe : out of whoſe 
Empalement riſes the Poinial, which 
afterward becomes an oblong fleſhy 
Fruit ſhaped like an Olive, including 


an hard Shell divided into tauo Cells, 


each containing an oblong Nut or Ker- 
nel. 
The Species are ; 
1. ZIzir Hus. Dod. The com- 
mon manured Jujube. 


2 Zizirhus Hlveſtris. Tourn. 
The wild ſujube. | 


3. Ziz Ir HUS que Fujube America- 


na ſpinoſa, loti arboris foliis & facie, 


fruftu rotundo par dulci. Hort. 


Beaumont. Prickly American Jujube, 
with Leaves like the Nettle tree, and 
ſmall round {weet Fruit commonly 
call'd, in the Vel Indies, Mango- 
ſteen. 
4. Ziz ir Hus argentea Zeylanica, 
ſpinis carens, Walembilla Zeylanenſi- 
bus difta. C. B. P. Silver-leav'd 


Jujube of Cæylon, without Spines, 


commonly called Valæmbilla. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is coltiva- 
ted in the Gardens of Laly, and the 
South Parts of France, fram whence 
the Fruit was formerly brought into 

England for medicinal Uſe: but of 


g late Years it has been very little uſed 


in the Shops, to that chere is rarelv 
5E4 | a. y 
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any of it brought over at pre- 


lem. | 
In thoſe warm Countries they 


Kinds are in Perfection; at which 
- time theſe, and Services, and ſome 
other Sorts, furniſh their Deſſerts. 
The Fruit is ſomewhat like a 
ſmall Plum; but has not a great 
Share of Fleſh upon the Stone; yet, 
having an agreeable Flavour, it is 
by ſome Perſons greatly eſteem'd. 


the Hedges in the South of France, 
| Jtaly, and Spain; but in theſe colder 
Countries it is preſerv'd in the Gar- 
dens of thoſe who are curious in col- 
lecting the various Kinds of Trees 
and Shrubs. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 


freſh light Earth, ſoon after their 
Fruits are ripe ; and in Winter they 
ſhould be placed under a common 
Hot-bed-frame, where they may be 
ſhelter'd from ſevere Froſt, In the 
Spring theſe Pots ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed, which 
will greatly facilitate the Growth 
of the Seeds ; gand when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be enured 
to the open Air by degrees, into 
which they muſt be remov'd in Zur, 
Placing them near the Shelter of an 
| Hedge; and in dry Weather they 
muſt be frequently refreſh'd with 
Water. 

In this Situation they may remain 
until the Beginning of Ocober, when 
they muſt be removed either into 
the Green houſe, or placed under an 
Hot- bed- frame, where they may be 
defended from Froſt; but ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather. | | 
During the Winter - ſeaſon they 


preſerve the Fruit for the Table in 
the Winter-ſeaſon, when few other 


The ſecond Sort grows wild in 


by putting their Stones into Pots of 


ſhould be now-and-then refreſh'd 
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with Water ; but after their Leaves 
are fallen (as they always ſhed them 
in Winter), they muſt not be over- 
watered ; which would rot the ten- 
der Fibres of their Roots, and cauſe 


the Plants to decay. 


In March, juſt before the Plants 
begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be tran(- 
planted, each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot fill'd with freſh light Earth; and 
if they are plunged into a moderate 
Hot- bed, it will greatly promote 
their taking Root; but in May they 
muſt be enured to the open Air bj 
degrees, into which they ſnould be 


* 


ſoon after removed. 


Thus theſe Plants ſhould be ma- 
nag'd while young, at which time 
they are tender; but when they are 
three or four Vears old, they may 


be planted in the full Ground, where, 


if they have a dry Soil, and a warm 

Situation, they will endure the Cold 

of our ordinary Winters very well. 
Theſe Plants may be alſo propa- 


gated by Suckers, which the old ones 


many times ſend forth from their 
Roots; but theſe are ſeldom ſo well 
rooted as thoſe produc'd from Seeds, 
or ſeldom make ſo good Plants; for 
which Reaſon they are but rarely 
propagated that way. 
The third Sort is very common 
in Barbados, Famaica, and the other 


warm Parts of America; from whence 


I have ſeveral times received the 
Seeds, which generally riſe very 
freely on an Hot-bed ; but the 
Plants, being very tender, require 
the Help of a Bark-bed conſtantly, 
without which they will not make 
any Progreſs ; and in Winter they 
muſt be placed in the Bark-ſtove, 
where, if they are frequently re- 
freſhed with Water, they will thrive 
extremely well. There are ſeveral 
Plants of this Kind in the Gardens 
of the Curious ; but I have not ob- 

| ſerved. 
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ſerved any to produce Flowers as 
et. 

The fourth Sort was brought i into 
England, from ſome curious Garden 
in Holland, many Years ago. This 
was raiſed in the.Gardens of Myn- 
heer Van Beaumont, from the Seeds 
which he received from Ceylon, and 
ſince hath been communicated to 
many curious Perſons in Holland and 
England. There is no way as yet 


found ſucceſsful to propagate this 


Plant, but from Seeds; which be- 
ing never produc'd in theſe cold 
Countries, and but rarely brought 


a 
from abroad, i is the Reaſon it is not 
very common in the European Gar- 
dens at preſent. 


This is preſerv'd in Pots of freſh 
light Earth, and placed in aStove 


in Winter, where it may be kept in 
a moderate Warmth, and: muſt be 


frequently refreſhed with Water, 


with which Culture the Plants will 


thrive very well; but J have not 
ſeen them produce any Flowers as 


yet in England, though there have 


been ſeveral pretty old Trees in the 
Gardens at Hampton- Court, when the 


Exotic Plants were kept up there. 
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A Abrotanum Ds 
| Abrotanum Fœmina. Vi de 


Santolina 
Abrus. Vide Orobus 5 
Abſinthium | 
Abutilon | $0 - 
Acacia | 
Acacia Germanorum. 

Sylveſtris. 
Acacia Virginiana. 
Acajou. 
Acanthus 
Acarna. 
Acer 
Acetoſa 
Acetoſella. 
Achillea. 
Acinos 
Aconitum 
Aconitum Hyemale 
Acorus N 
Acriviola 
Adhatoda 
Adianthum 
Adonis 
Aſchynomene. Vide Mimoſa 


Vide Prunus 


Vide Robina 
Vide Anacardium 


Vide Cnicus 


Vide Oxys 
Vide Millefolium 


Ageratum 


Ageratum officinarum. Jide Ptar- 
mica 


Agnus Caſtus. Vide Vitex g 


Ammi 


--.. Anacampleros 
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Agrifolium. Vide Aquifolium 
Agrimonia | 
Agrimonoides 
Ahouai i 
Aizoon 


Alaternoides. Vide Phylica, Clutia, 


X Celaſtrus 

Alaternus | 

Alcea 

Alchimilla 

Alkekengi | 

Alliaria. Vide Heſperis 

Allium 

Alnus 

Alnus nigra baccifera. Vide Fran- 
gula 

Aloe 

Aloides. 

Alpinia 

Althæa 

Alyſſoides 

Alyſſon 

Amaranthoides 

Amaranthus 

Amaryllis 

Ambroſia 

Amelanchier 


Vide Stratiotes 


Amomum Plinii. Vid Solanum 
Amoris Pomum. Fide Lycoperfi- 
con 
Amygdalus : | 
Ana- 


— 


_ — 


Armerius,. 


Anagallis 
Anagyris 
Ananas 
Anapodophyllon 
Anchuſa. Jide Bugloſſum 
Andrachne | 
Andromeda 

Androſace 

Androſemum 

Anemone 

Anemonoides 
Anemonoſpermos. Vide Arctotis 
Anethum 

Angelica | . 
Auguria 

Anil 
Aniſum. Vide Apium 
Annona. Vide Guanabanus 
Anonis N 

Antholyza 

Anthoſpermum 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 
Aphaca 
Apios. 
Apium 
Apocynum 
Aquifolium 
Aquilegia 
Arachis 
Aralia 


Vide Glycine 


Arbor Camphorifera. Vide Laurus 
Arbor Coral. Vide Corallodendron 


Arbor Jude. Vide Cercis 

Arbor Vitæ. Vide Thuya 

Arbutus 

Arctotis 

Argemone 

Aria Theophraſti. Jide Cratægus 

Ariſarum 

Ariſtolochia | 

Armeniaca 8 | 
Vide Caryophyllus 

Artaphaxis 

Artemiſia 

Arum 

Arund o 

Aſarum | 

Aſclepias 
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Aſeyrum 

Aſparagus 

Aſperugo 

Aſperula 

Aſphodelus 

Aſplenium 

Aſter 

Aſteriſcus 

Aſteroides 1 
Aſtragalus 

Aſtrantia 

Atractylis. Vide Cnicus 


Atriplex . 


Atriplex baccifera. Vide Blitum 
Avena 


Aurantium 
Auricula muris 


Auricula urſi 


Azederach 
B 
AC CH ARIS 
Balauſtia. Vide Punica 
Balſamina 
Balſamita 
Bamia Moſchata. Vide Ketmia 
Banana. Vide Muſa 


Barba Capræ. Vide Ulmaria 
Barba Jovis 

Barbarea. Vide Siſymbrium 
Bardana. Vide Lapp 


Barleria 


Baſella 

Baſilicum. Vid Ocymum 
Bauhinia : 
Becabunga. Vide Veronica aquatica 
Belladona 
Bellis 

Bellis major. 
Bellonia 
Benzoin. 
Berberis 
Bermudiana 


Vide Leucanthemum 


Vide Laurus 


Bernardia 


Beſleria 
Beta 


Betonica 


Betonica a quatica. 


Lide Scrophu- 
laria 


Beta1ica 
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Betonica Pauli. Via Veronica 
Betula 
Bidens 
Bifolium 
Bignonia 
Bihai 
Biſcutella. 
Biſſerula. 
Biſlingua. 
Biſtorta 
Bixa. Vide Mitella 
Blattaria 

Blitum 

Bocconia 
Boerhaavia 
Bonduc 

Bontia 

Bonus in 
dium 

Borbonia 
Borrago 

Boſia 
Botrys. 
Brabejum 
Branca Urſina. Vide Acanthus 
Braſſica 

Brey nia 1 
Brunella 

Brunsfelſia 

Bruſcus. Vide Ruſcus 

Bryonia 

Bryonia nigra. Vide Tamnus 
Bugloſſum 
Bugula 
Bulbocaſtanum 
Balbocodium 
Buphthalmum 
Bupleuroides. 
Bupleurum 
Burſa Paſtoris 
Butomus 
Buxus 


Vide Thlaſpidium 
Vide Pelecinus 


Vide Ruſcus 


Vide Chenopo- 


Fide Chenopodium 


AAPEBA 

Cacalia | 
Cacalianthemum. Vide Kleinia 
Cacoa 


Cachrys 
Cactus 
Cæſalpina 


Cainito. Vide ts 
Cakile 


Calaba 


Calamintha 

Calceolus 

Caltha 

Caltha paluſtris. Vide Populage 
Camara. Yide Lantana 


Cameraria 
Campanula 
Camphorifera. 


Vide Laurus 
Camphorata 
Canna Indica. 
Cannabina 
Cannabis 


Vide Cannacorus 


Cannacorus 


Capnoides 
Capparis 


Capparis Fabago. Vide Fabago 


Capraria 
Caprifolium 
Capſicum 


Caracalla. Vide Phaſeolus 


Cardamindum. Vide Acrivola 


Cardamine 


Cardiaca 
Carduus 


Carduus Benedictus. Vide Cnicus 


Carduus Fullonum. Vide Dipſacus 


Carlina 
Carpinus 


| Carthamus 


Carui 
Caryophyllata 
Caryophyllus 
Caſia. Yide Oſyris 
Caſſia 
Caſſida. 
Caſſine 


Vide Scutellaria 


Caſtanea 
Caſtanea Equina. Vide W et 


num 

Caſtorea 

Catanance 

Cataputia major. Vid Ricinus 
Cataputia minor. Vide Tithymalus 
Cataria 
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Cataria Chryſoſplenium 
Cateſbæa 1 .- Ca —© 
Ceiba | Cichorium 
Celaſtrus | Cicuta 25 
Celſia | ; Cicutaria. Vide Liguſtrum 
Celtis : | Cinara 
Centaurium e Cineraria. Jide Jacobæa 
Centaurium minus Circea 
Centinodium Cirſium 
Cepa 3 | Ciſtus 
Cephalanthus Citreum 
Ceraſus Clematis 
Ceraſus racemoſa. Vide Padus Clethra 
Ceratonia . 
Cercis | Clinopodium 
Cerefolium. 2 Cherophyilum Clitoria, Vide Ternatea 
. Cereus Cluſia 
. Cerinthe Clutia 
Ceſtrum | Clymenum 
Chamæceraſus. Vide Lonicera Clypeola 
Chamæciſtus. Yide Helianthemum Cneorum 
Chamæclema. Vide Glechoma Cnicus 
Chamæcypariſſus. Vide Santolina Coa | 
Chamædaphne. Vide Ruſcus Coccygria. Vide Cotinus 
Chamædrys 3 Cochlearia 
Chamælæa. Yide Cneorum Coix 
Chamæmelum | Colchicum 
Chamæmeſpilus. Vide Meſpilus Collinſonia 
Chamæmorus. Vide Rubus Colocaſia. Vide Arum 
Chamænerium. Viae Epilobium Colocynthis 
Chamæpitys. Jide Teucrium Columnea 
Chamæriphes. Vide Palma Colutea 
Chamarubus. Vide Rubus Colutea Scorpioides. Vide Emerus 
Chamæſyce. Vide Euphorbia Coma Aurea. Jide Chryſocoma 
Chamezrhododendron | Comarum 
Chelidonium minus. Vide Ranuncu- Commelina | 
| lus | Conocarpodendron. Vide Protea 
Chelidonium majus Conſolida major. Vide Symphytum 
Chelone 5 Conſolida media. Vide Bugula 
Chenopodio-morus. Vide Blitum Conſolida minima. Vide Bellis 
Chenopodium Conſolida regalis. Yide Delphinium 
Chionanthus Convallaria 
Chondrilla Convolvulus 
Chriſtophoriana Conyza 
Chryſanthemoides. Vid. E Copaiba 
mum Corallodendron 
Chryſanthemum | Corchorus 
Chryſobalanus | Cordia 
Chrylocoma Coreopſis 


Chryſopbylium Coriandrum Coriaria 
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Coriaria | 
Corindum 

Coris 
Coriſpermum 
Cornus 

Cornutia 

Corona Imperialis 


Corona Solis. Vide Helianthus 
Coronilla 
Coronopus 
Cortuſa 
Corylus 
Coſtus 
Cotinus 
Cotonea Malus. Vide Cydonia 
Cotoneaſter. Vide Meſpilus 
Cotula fœtida. 
Cotyledon 
Courbaril 
Crambe 
Craſſula 
Cratzgus 
Crinum 
Crithmum 
Criſta Galli. 
Criſta Pavonis. 
Crocus 
Crotolaria 
Cruciata 
Crupina Belgarum. Vide Serratula 
Cucubalus 
Cucumis 
Cucumis Agreſtis. 
Cucurbita 
Cuiete 
Cuminoides. 
Cuminum 
Cunila 
Cupreſſus 
Cururu 
Cyanus 
Cyclamen 
Cydonia 
Cy nogloſſum 
Cyſticapnos 
Cytiſo-geniſta. 
Cytiſus 


Vide Pedicularis 
Vide Poinciana 


Vide Elateria 


Vide Lagœcia 


Vide Spartium 


Dictamnus albus. 


Vide Chamæmelum 


Doria. 
Doronicum 
Dorſtenia 


_ Elatine. 


D 

A L E A 

Dalechampia 
Damaſonium 
Daucus 
Daucus Creticus. Vid Myrthis 
Delphinium 
Dens Canis 
Dens Leonis 
Dentaria 
Diapenſia. Vide Sanicula 
Vide Fraxinella 


Dictamnus 


Diervilla 


Digitalis 


Dioſcorea 


Dioſma 
Dioſpyros 


Dipſacus 


Dodartia 
Dodonæa 
Vide Solidago & Othonna 


Dorycnium 
Douglaſſia 
Draco Herba. 
Draco Arbor. 


Vide A brotanum 
Vide Palma 


Dracocephalon 


Dracunculus 
Dracunculus Pratenſis. VadePtarmica 
Droſion 
Dulcamara. Vide Solanum 
E. 6 
Bulus. Vide Sambucus 
Echinus 

Eeninomelocactus. 


Echinophora 
Echinopus 


Vide Cactus 


Echium 


Edera quinquefolia. Y7de Vitia 
Elaterium 
Vide Linaria 
Elzagnus 
Elephantopus 
Elephas 

Elichry ſum 

Emerus | 
Emp.trum | 
Enula 
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Enala Campana. 
Ephedra 
Ephemeron 
Epilobium 
Epi medium 
Equiſetum 
Eranthemum. 
Erica | 
Erica Baccifera. 
Erigeron, 
Eraca 
Erucago 
Ervum 
Eryngium 
Eryſimum 
Eſchynomene. 
Euonymus | | 
Euonymoides. Vide Celaſtrus 
Eupatoriophalacron 
Eupatorium 
Euphorbia 


Vide Helenium 


Vide Adonis 


Vide Empetrum 
Vide Senecio | 


V 11 Mimoſa. 


E. 
ABA 


ros 
Fabago 
Fagonia 
Fagopyrum 
Fagus 
Ferrum Equinum 
Ferula 
Ficoides 
Ficus | 
Ficus Indica. Vide Opuntia 
Filago. Vide Gnaphalium 
Filipendula | 
Flammula Jovis. Vide Clematis 
Flos Africanus. Vide Tagetes 
Flos Paſſionis. Vide Granadilla 
Flos Solis. Vide Helianthus 
Flos Trinitatis. Vide Viola 
Feniculum 

Fonum Burgundiacum. vid. Me- 
e 


Fœuum Græcum. Vide Den 


F ragaria 
Fran Sula 


Faba Craſſa. Vide Anacampſe- 


Fraxinella 
Fraxinus 
Fritillaria 


Fritillaria Craſſa. Vide Aſclepias 
Frumentum Indicum. Vide Mays 


Frutex Pavonius. Vide Poinciana 
Fuchſia 


Fumaria 
G 
Alanthas | 
| Gale. Vide Myrica 
Galega 
Galenia 
Galeopſis 


Galeopſis fruteſcens. Vi. ide Praſium 
Gallium 


Garidella 


Geniſta 
Geniſta ſpinoſa. 
Geniſtella. 


Vide Ulex 


Vide Ulex 
Gentiana 


Geranium 
Geſnera 


Geum 


Gingidium, Vide Viſnaga 
Gladiolus 


Glaucium 
Glaux 8 
Glechoma 
Globularia 
Glorioſa 
Glycine 


Glycyrrhiza 


Gnaphalium 


 Gnaphalodes 


Goſlypium 
Gramen 
Granadilla 
Grewia 
Gronovia 
Groſſularia 
Guaiabara 
Guajacana. 
Guajacum . 
Guajava 
Guanabanus 


Vide Dioſpyros 


Guazuma 
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Guazuma 
Guidonia 
Gundelia 


H 


Emanthus 

Hæmatoxy lum 
Halicababum. Ide Alkekengi 
Halicacabus peregrinus. Vide Co- 


rindum 


Halimus. Vide r 


Halleria- - 
Hamamelis 


Harmala 
Hedera 


_ Hedera Terreſtris. Vide Glecoma 


Hedypnois 
Hedyſarum 
Helenia 
Helenium 
Helianthemum 
Helianth us 
Heliotropium 
Helleborine 
Helleborus 


| Helleborus albus. Vide Veratrum 


Hemerocallis 
Hemionitis 
Hepatica 


Hepatorium. Vide Eupatorium 


Heptaphyllum. Vide Pentaphyllum 


Heracleum. Vide Sphondylium 


Herba Gerardi. 


Vide Angelica 


Herba Paris. Vide Paris 


Hermannia 
HermodaQylus 
Hernandia 
Herniaria 
Heſperis 
Hibiſcus 
Hieracium 


Hippocaſtanum 


Hippolapatham. Vide Lapathum 


Hippoſelinum. 
Hirundinaria. 
Hordeum 

Hor minum 
Hottonia 
Hura 
Hyacinthus 


Fide Smyrnium 
Vide Aſclepias 


ACEA 
J Jacobæa 


Hyacinthus Peruvianus. Yide Or- 


nithogalum 
Hyacinthus Stellatus. Vide Ornitho- 
galum 


Hyacinthus Tuberoſus. Vide Poly- 


anthes 


Hydrocotyle 
Hydrolapathum. J ide Lapathum 
Hydrophyllon 

Hydropiper. Vide Perſicaria 
Hyoſcyamus 
Hypecoon 

Hypericum 

Hypericum frutex, Vide + lis 
Hy pociſtis 

Hy ſſopus 


Jalapa 


. Jaſminoides. Vide ** 


Jaſminum 

Iberis | 
Ibiſcus. Vide Althea 
Icaco. Vide Chryſobalanus 
Ilex 

Imperatoria 


Inga 


Intibus. Vide Cichorium 
Iris | | 

Iris bulboſa. Vide Xiphium 
Iris Perſica. Vide Xiphium 
Iſatis 

Iſora 


Itea 


Judaica Arbor, Vide Cercis 


- Juglans 


Tally, Vide Ziziphus 
Julian. Vide Heſperis 
Juncus 3 


Juniperus 


Juſticia 
3 
ALI 


Karatas 3 
Fempfera | Ketmia 
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Ketmia Lilium Convallium. Vide Corral 
Knautia | _ 
* Lilium Perficum. Va Fritillaria 


: Lilium Superbum. Vide Glorioſa 
| Limon | 


| | | Limonium 
ABLAB. Vide Phaſeolus Linaria 
Labrum Veneris. Vide * Lingua Cervina 
ſacus Linum 
Labruſea. Vids Vitis Linum Umbilicatum. Vid. Ompha- | 
Laburnum. Vide Cytiſus lodes 
Lacryma Jobi. Vide Coix Lippia 
Lactuca 8 2 Amber 
Lactuca Agnini. Vide Valerianella Lithoſpermum 
Lagcecia Lobelia 
Lagopus. Vide Trifolium Lobus Echinatus. Vide Bonduc 
Lamium | Lonchitis 
Lampſana Lonicera 
Lantana | p a_ LS 
Lapathum | Lotus Arbor. Vide Celtis 
Larix Ludwigia 
Laferpitium  Luffa 
Lathyrus | Lunaria 
Lavatera | Lupinus 
Lavendula | Lupulus 
Laureola. Jide Thymelæa Luteola 
Lauro-ceraſus. Vide Padus Lychnidea. Vide Phlox 
Laurus — | 
Laurus Alexandrina. Vid Ruſcus Lycoperſicon 
Laurus Tinus. Vide Tinus Lycopus 
Lens | LTLouſimachia | | 
Lens paluſtris | Lyſimachia Galericulata. Vie Scu- 
Lentiſcus tellaria F 
Leontopetalon Lyſimachia non Pagpols; Vide Ona- 
Leonurus | ra | 
Lepidium Lyſimachia Siliquoſa. Vide Epilo- 
Lepidocarpodendron. Vide Protea bium -- 
 Leucanthemum 
een M 
Liguſticum | | 
_ Liguſtrum | Acaleb. Vide Ceraſus 
Lilac | Magnolia 
Liliaſrum. Vid Hemerocallis - Mahaleb. Yize Ceraſus 
Lilio-Aſphodelus. Y/:4:Hemerocallis Majorana 
& Crinum Mala Zthiopica. Vide Lycoperſicon 
Lilio- ri illaria. J, Fritillaria Mala Armeniaca. Jide Ar meniaca 
Lilio-Hyacinthus, V de Scilla Mala Cotonea. Vid Cydonia 
Lilio-Narciſſas. Jide Amaryilis Mala Inſana. Vide Melongena 
Lilium Mlalacoides. Vide Malope 


Vor. III. | 5 5 F Malope 


Mentzelia 
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Malope 
Malpighia 
Malva 

Malva Arborea. 
Malva Roſea 
Malus | 
Malus Armeniaca. Vide Armeniaca 
Malus Aurantia. Yide Aurantium 
Malus Limonia, Vide Limon 
Malus Perſica. Vide Perſica 
Malus Punica. Vide Punica 
Mamei 

Mancanilla 

Mandragora 

Manihot 

Maranta 

Marrubiaſtrum. Vide Cunila 
Marrubium | 
Marrubium nigrum. Vide Ballote 
Marty nia 

Marum 

Marum vulgare. Vide Maftichina 
Maſtichina 

Matricaria 

Maurocenia 

Mays 

Medica Cochleata 

Medicago 

Melampyrum 

Melaſtoma 

Melianthus 

Melilotus 


Vide Althæa 


Meliſſa 


Meliſſa Turcica. Vide 3 


Melo 


Melocactus. 
Melucarduus. 
Melochia. 
Melongena 
Melopepo 
Melothria 
Meniſpermum 
Mentha | 
Mentha Cataria. 


Vide Cactus 
Fide Cactus 
Vide Corchorus, 


Vide Cataria 


Menyanthes 

Mercurialis | 
Meſembrianthemum. Vide Ficoides 
Methonica. Lide Glorioſa 


8 


Mezereon. 


Meſpilus 

Meum 

Vide 'Thymelza 
Milium 

Millefolium 

Milleria 

Mimoſa | 

Mirabilis Peruviana, Vide Jalapa 
Mitella 
Moldavica. 
Molle 
Mollugo 
Molucca 
Moly 
Momordica 
Monarda 


Vide Wee | 


Monbin 


Montia 
Morina 
Morus 
Moſchatellina 
Muntingia 
Murucuia 
Muſa 
Muſcari 


Muſcipula. Ya? Lychnis 


Muſcus 
Myagrum 
Myoſotis 
Myoſurus 
Myrica 

Myrrhis 
Myrtus | 
Myrtus Brabaucics. Vide Myrica 
Myxa. Viade Cordia 

T Apellus. Vide Aconitum 
Napus 

Narcifſo-Leucoium. Vide Galanthus 
Narciſſus 

Naſturtium 1 
Naſturtium Indicum. Vide Acriviola 1 
Nepeta. Vide Cataria 

Nerium | 
Nicotiana 

Nigella 

Nigelaſtrum. Vide Lychnis 
Niſſolia 


Noli 


us 


ve. - 1 > 


Noll 


* 
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Noli me tangere. Vide Balfamina 
| Nummularia 
Nux Juglans. Vide Juglans 
Nux 9 Vide — 
dron 3 
Nymphæa 
0 
\ Beliſcotheca, Vide Ragbeckin 
Ochras 


Oculus Chriſti, Vide Horminum 


Ocymum 


Oenanthe 
Oldenlandia 
Olea 
Omphalodes 
Onagra 


Onobrychis 


Ophiogloſſum 
Ophris 
Opulus 
Opuntia 

Orchis 
Oreoſelinum 
Origanum 
Ornithogalum 


Ornithopodium 
Orobus 


Oryza 


Oſmunda 
Oſt:oſpermum 
Oſyris 
Othonna 


Oxyacantha. Vide Berberis 
Oxys 85 


P 
ADUS 
Pzonia 
Paliurus 
Palma 
Pancratium 
P auicum 
Papaver « 


Papaver Corniculatum, Vide Glau- 
cium 


Papaver Spinoſum. Vide Argemone 
Papaya 


Parietaria 


Paris | 
Parkinſonia 
Parnaſſia 


Paronychia 
_ Parthenium 


Paſſerina 
Paſtinaca 


Pavia 


Pedicularis 


Pelecinus 


Pentaphylloides. Vide Potentilla 
Pepo 
Pereſkia 
Periploca 
Perſea 
Perſica 
Perſicaria 
Pervinca 
Petaſites 
Petiveria 
Petroſelinum 


Peucedanum 


Phaca 
Phalangium 
Phaſeoloides. 
Phaſeolus 
Phillyrea 
Phlomis 
Phlox © 
Phylica 
Phyllanthus 
Phyllis 
Phytolacca 
Piloſella. 


Vide Glycine 


Vide Hieracium 


: Pimpinella. Vide Sanguiſorba & Po- | 


terium 


Pinaſter. Vide Pinus 


Pinguicula 


Pinus 


Piſonia 


Piſtachia. 

Piſum 

Piſum Cordatum, Vide Cardioſper- 
mum | 


Vide Terebinthus 


oF 2- Pittonia 
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Pittonia - 

Plantago 

Platanus 

Plinia 

Plumbago 

Plumeria 

Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polium 

Polyanthes | 
Polyanthus. Vide Primula 
Polygala . 
Polygonatum 

Polypodium 


Pomum Adami. Vide * 


Populago 

Populus 

Porrum 

Portulaca 

Potentilla 

Praſium 

Prenanthes 

Primula 

Prinos 

Protea 

Prunus | 
Pſeudoacacia. Jide Robinia 
Pſyllium 
Ptarmica 

Ptelea 

Pulegium 

Pulmonaria 

Pulſatilla 

Punica 

Pyracantha. Yide Meſpilus 
Pyrola 

Pyrus 


Q 


Uamoclit 
Quercus 


Quinquefolium. Vide Potentilla 


R 


Andia 
Ranunculus 
Kapa | 


Sanguis * Vide Palma 


Raphaniſtrum 

Raphanus 

Rapiſtrum 

Rapunculus 

Rapuntium 

Rauvolfia | 

Reſeda 

Rhabarbarum. ide 8 

Rhabarbarum Monachorum. Vide 
Lapathum 

Rhamnoides. Vide Lycium 


Rhamnus 


— Vide Lapathum 


hus 
Ribes 
Ricinoides 


Ricinus 


Rivinia 

Robinia 

Rondeletia 

Roſa 

Roſa Sinenſis. Vide Ketmia . 
Roſa de Hiericho. Vide Heſperis 


| Roſmarinus 


Rubeola 

Rubia 

Rubus 

Rudbeckia 

Ruellia 

Ruſcus 

Ruta 

Ruta Canina. ide Scrophularia 
Ruta Muraria 

Ruta Sylveſtris. Vide Harmala 
Ruyſchiana | | 


ABINA 
Salicaria 

Salicornia 
Salix 
Salvia 
Salvia Agreſtis. Vide Scordium 
Sambucus | 
Samolus 
Sanguinaria 
Sanguiſorba 


Sanicula 
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Sanicula Soldanþlla 
Santolina Solidago 
Sapindus Sonchus 
Saponaria, Vide Lychnis Sorbus 
Sapota Sorbus Sylveſtris. ** 7de n 
Sarracena Spartium 
Satureia 5 Spergula 
Saururus | | Sphondylium 
Sinne Spina Alba. Vide Meſpilus 
Scabioſa | Spina Nigra. Vide Prunus 
Scandix Spinachia 
Scilla | Spirza J 
Sclarea | Stachys 1 
Scolymus Staphylodendron . 
Scordium Statice 1 
Scorpiurus S Stcechas 
Scorzonera S.tramonium 
Scrophularia Stratiotes 
Scutellaria Styrax 
Secale Suber 
Securidaca ] Symphytum 
Sedum * 
Senecio | ; 
Senna T 
Septinervia. Vids Plantago 
Serjania T 
Serpyllum Tagetes 
Serratula Tamarindus 
Seſamum | Tamariſcus 
Seſeli Tamnus 
Sherardia . Tanacetum 
Sicyoides . | Tapia 
Sideritis Tarconanthus 
Sideroxylum Ia | 
Sigeſbeckia Telephioides. Vide Andrachne & 
Silaum Phyllanthus 
Siler | Telephium 
Siliqua. Vide Ceratonia Terebinthus 
Siliquaſtrum. Vide Cercis Ternatea 
Silphium Tetragonocarpos 
Sinapi | Tetragonotheca 
Sinapiſtrum Teucrium 
Siſarum Thalictrum 
Siſy mbrium | Thapha 
Siſyrinchium hlaſpi 
Siu Thlaſpidium 
ce | Thuya 
Smyrnium Thymbra 
Solanoides | Thymælæa 
Solanum Thymus | 7 
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Tilia 

Tinus 
Tithymalus. Vide Euphorbia 
Tordylium 
Tormentila 
Toxicodendron 
Trachelium 
Tragacantha 
Tragia 
Tragopogon 
Tragoſelinum 
Tribulus 


Trichomanes 


Trifolium 
Trioſteoſpermum 


Tripolium. Vide Aſter 


Triticum 


Triumfetta 
'Tulipa 


| Tolipifera 


Turnera 


Teorritis 


Tuſſilago 
V 


Accaria. Vide Lychnis 
Vaccinium 

Valeriana 

Valeriana Græca. Yide Polemonium 

Valerianella 

Vanilla 

Vella 


Veratrum 
Verbaſcum 
Verbena 


Veronica 

Viburnum a 
Vicia | ph 
Vinca Pervinca. Fide Peryinca 
Vincetoxicum. Jide Aſclepias 


Viola 

Viorna. Vide Clematis 
Virga Aurea 

Viſcum 


Viſnaga 


Vitex 

Vitis 5 4 21 
Vitis Idæa. Vide Vaccinium 

Vitis Sylveſtris. Vide Clematis 
Ulex | 
Ulmaria 

Ulmus 

Urena 


Urtica 


Uva Urſi 
Vulneraria 
Uvularia 


W 
Altheria 


Watſonia 
. X | 


Eranthemum 
Xiphion 


Xylon 


Ve 


2 


Anthoxylum 
Zinziber 

Ziziphora 

Ziziphus 


| ON 


African Marigold. 
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TABLE 


Of the Engliſh Names of the Plants mention d 
DICTIONARY, 


in the 
their Latin Names. 


A 


| \ BELE-Tree. See Popu- 
lus | 
Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn. 
See Acacia | 
Acacia, the falſe. See Robinia 
Acacia, the German. See Prunus 


Acacia, the three-thorned, or Honey- 


locuſt. See Acacia | 
Aconite, or Wolf's-bane. See Aco- 
nmitum 
Aconite, the Winter. See Aconitum 
hycmale | 


See Aurantium © 


Adam's Apple. 


Adder*'s-tongue. See Ophiog loſſum 

Adders-wort, or Snake weed. See 
Biſtorta 

Adonis- flower. See Adonis 


See 7 apetes 

Agrimony. See Arrimonia 
Avrimony, the Water. See Bidens 

Ague- tree. See Saffafras 

Alecoaſt, or Coaſtmary. See Bal: 
faite 


referring to 


Alehoof, or Ground-ivy. See Gle> 


coma 

Alder-tree. See Alnus 

Alder, the berry- bearing. See Fran- 
gula 

Alheal. See Panax 


Alheal, the Clown's. See Sideritis 


Aliſander, or Alexander. See Smyr- 


num 
Alkanet. See Anchufa 
Allelujah, or Wood-ſorrel., See 
Oxys 
Alligator-pear. See Perſea 
Allſpice. See Myrtus 
Almond- tree. See Amygdatus 


Almond, the Dwarf. See Perfica 


Almond, the Ethiopian. See Bra» 
| betum 
Amaranth. See 4Amaranthus 
Amaranth, the Globe. See Ana- 
runthoides 
Amber-tree. See Anthoſpermum 
Anemony. Sce Anemone 


Anis. See Apinm 
5 F4 


Ape | 


Apple. 
Apple of Love. 
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See Malu: 
Apple, the Cuſtard. See Geanahanus 


See  Lycoperſi con 
and Solanum _ 
Apple, the Mad. See Mlengena 


Apple, the Male Balſam. See e- 


mordica 
Apple, the Paradiſe. See Malus 
Apple, the Sour, or Sourſop. See 
Guanabanus 
Apple, the Sweet, or Sugar. 
Guanabanus 
Apple, the Star. See Cainito 
Apple, the Thorn. See Stramonium 
Apricot, See Armeniaca 
Archangel. See Laminm 
Aron, or Wake-robin. 
Arrow. root. See Maranta 
Arie-{imart, See Perficaria . 
Artichoke. See Cinara | 
Artichoke of Jeruſalem, 
anthus 
Alarabacca. See Aſarum 
Aſh. See Fraxinus 
Aſh, the Mountain, 
Aſhes | 
Aſparagraſs, or Sparrowgraſs. 
Aſparagus 
Aſpen-tree. See Populus 
Aſphodel. See A/phodelus 
Aſphodel, the African See Bulbine 
Aſphodel- lily. See Heæmerocallis and 
Cri enum 
Avens. 
Avenue 
Avdcado-pear. 


See Arum 


See Heli- 


See Sorbus 


* 


See Caryopłyllata 
See Perſca 


Ax veich, See Securidaca 


Azarole. See Meſpilus 


. 


ALM of Gilead. See Dr acoce- 
phalon 
Balm of Gilead Fir. 
Ea ſam of Capevz. 
Baiſam-tree, 
Balſamine. 


See Abies 
See Copaiba 
Sce Terebinthus 


See Balſamina 


Falſam apple. See Meamordica 


See 


5 Batchelors- button. 


Bean, the Bog, or Bugbean. 


Bamboo- cane. See Arundo 
Banana, See Muſa _ ; 


Baneberries. See Chriflophariana 


Barbados Cherry. See Malpighia 
Barbados Flower fence. See Poin- 
C ꝛana 


Barberry. : See Berberis 


Barley. See Hordeum 


Barley, the naked. See Triticum 
Barrenwort, See Epimedium 
Baſil. See Ocymum 
Baſil, the Stone. See Acinos 
Baſon 5 
Baſtard Acacia. See Robinia 
Baſtard - dittany. See Eſeudodicta- 
mus | g 
See Lychnis and 
Cyanus | 
Batchelors pear. See Sclanum 
Baulm. See Melliſſa 


Baulm, the Molucca. See Molucca 


' Baulm, the Turiy, See Dracocepha- | 


lon 
Bay. See Laurus | 
Bay of Alexandria, See Ruſcus 
Bay, the Cherry, See Padus 
Bay, the Indiau. See Myrtus 
Bay, the Roſe. See Nerium and 
Chamerhod:dendron 
Bay, the ſweet- flowering. See Mag- 
nolia 
Bead tree. See Axederach | 
Beam, the hard, or Hornbeam, 
See Carpinus DO 


Beam-tree, the White. See Cratæ- 
g 
Bean. See Faba 


See 
Menianthes 

Bean, the Kidney, or French. See 
Phaſeolus | | 

Bean, Caper. See Fabago 

Bean, Trefoil. See Cyt:/us 

Bean-tree. See Corallodendron 

Bean, the Kidney- bean- tree. 
Ciycine 

Beard, the Old Man's. 
tts 

one” s-breech. See Acanthus 

Bear's 


See 


| See Clema» 
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Bear's- ear. See Auricula Black- briony. See Tamnus 
Bear's ear Sanicle. See Cortuſe ant Blackthorn. See Prunus A. 
Verbaſcum © | Bladder-nut. See Staphylodendron 
| Bears-foot. See Helleborus | Bladder-nut, the African. See Rgye- 
Bedinjan, or Pottle- John. See Me- nia 
Vngena Bladder- nut, the Laurel leav'd. See 
Bedſtraw, our Lady's. See Gallium Dodonæa 
Bee - flower. See Orchis ei Bladder- ſena. See Colutea 
Beech- tree. See Fagu- Blite. See Blitum | 
Beet. See Beta HhBlood- flower. See Hymanthus 
Bell- flower. See Campanula | Bloodwort. See Lapathum 
Bells, the Canterbury. See Campa- Blue-bottle, See Cyanus and Ha- 
nula cintbus | 
Bells-bair. See Hyacintbus Bolbonach, or White-ſatten. See 
Bell-flower, the Peach-leay'd. See Lunaria 
Campanula Bombax. See Ge Hpium 
Bell- flower, the Steeple. See Cam- Borders 
Panula EY | Borecole. See Braſſica 
Bell- pepper. See Capficum Borrage. See Borrago 
Belly-ach-weed. See Ricino:des Box. See Buxus 
Belmuſk, or Abelmoſk. See Ketmia Box-thorn. See Lycium 
| Benjamin-tree. See Laurus Brake. See Filix. . 
Bennet herb. See Caryophyllata Bramble. See Rubus 
| Berberry. See Berberzs | Brank-urſine. See Acanthus 
Betony. See Butonica  _, Brafilleto, See Fſeudo-ſantalum 
Betony, Pauls. See Veronica Bread, St. John's. See Ceratonia 


Betony, the Water. See Scrophularia Priar, the Sweet. See Roſa 

Bethlehem Star. See Ornirhogalum Briar, the Wild. See Roſa 

Bifol, or 'Twyblade. See Ophris Briony. See Brionia 

Bilberry. See Vaccinium Briſtol- flower. See Lychnis | 

Bindweed. See Convelvulus Brimftone-wort. See Peucedanum 

Bindweed, the black. SeeTamnus Brocoli. See Braſſica | 

Bindweed, the prickly. See Smulax Brook-lime. See Veronica 

Birch- tree. See Betula Broom. See Geni//a | 

Birch- tree of America. See Terebin- Broom, the Butchers. See Ruſcus 
_—_ | Broom, the Green. See Spartium 

Bird-cherry. See Padus Broom, the Spaniſh. See Genifla 

Birds-eye. See Adonis and Primula Broom, the White. See Spartium 


Birds-foot. See Ornithopodium Broom, Rape. See Orobanche 
Birds-foot Trefoil. See Lotus Brownwort. See Scrophularia and 
Birds-neſt. See Daucus | Brunella 

Bird pepper. See Capſicum Bruiſewort. See Lychnis 
Birthwort. See Ariflolochia | Buckſhorn, or Hartſhorn- plantain. 


Biſhops-weed. See Ariſtolochia See Coronopus 
Bitter-ſweet. See Solanum ſcandens Buckſhorn- creſs. See Naſurtium 


Bitter-vetch. See Orobus Buckthorn. See Rhamnus 5 
Bitter- wort. See Gentiana Buckthorn, the Sea. See Rhamnei- 


Blackberry. See Rubus „ 5 
CK | BuCk- 
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Buck - wheat. See Fagopyrum 
Budding. See Inoculating 

Bugle. See Bugula 

Bugloſs. See Buglofſum = 
Bugloſs, the Vipers. See Echrum 
Bullace-tree. See Pranus 
Bully tree. See Cainito 

Burdock. See Lappa 

Burdock, the leſſer. See Xanthium 
Burnet. See Sanguiſorba _ 
Burnet-ſaxifrage. See 7 eee 
Butchers-broom. See Rx/cas. 


Butter-bur. See Petaſeres 
Butterfly- flower. See Orchis 
Butterwort. See Pinguicula 
Button tree. See Platauus and Ce- 
phalant bus [ 
Button-tree of Jamaica. See Comn- 
carpus | 


C 
ABBAGE. See Braſſica 


Cabbage, the Sea. See Cram- 
be 
Cabbage tree. See Palma 
Cabinet 


Cadlock. See Rapiftrum 

Cajou. See Anacaradium 

Calabaſh. See Melopepo 

Calabaſh-tree. See Curete 

Calamint. See Calamintha 

Calamint, the Water. See Mentha 

Caltha, or Marſh-marigold. See Po- 
ulago 

Caltrops. See Tribulus 

Calves-ſnout. See Antirrhinum 

Cammock. See Anonis 


Camomile. See Chamemelum 
Camphire- tree. See Laurus 
Campion. See Lychnis 


Candle-berry-tree. See Myrica 
Candy-carrot. See Myrrhs 
Candy-tuft. See Thlaſpi 
Candy - tuft tree. See Thlaſpidium 
Cane, the Bamboo. See Arunds 
Cane, the Indian nn See 
Cannacor us | 
Cane, the Dumb. See Arum 


Caſſidony, the Mountain. 
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Cane, the Fiſhing-rod. See Arunds 
Cane, the Sugar. See Arunds 
Canterbury-bell, See Campanula 
Caper. See Capparis : 
Caper, the Bean. See Fabago 
Capons- tail graſs. See Gramen 
Caraway. See Carui 
Cardinals flower. See Rapuntium 
Carline: thiſtie. See Carlina 
Carlock. See Raphaniſirum 
Carnation. See Caryophyllus 


Carnation, the Spaniſh. See Poin- 


ciana 

Carob. See Ceratonia 

Carrot. See Daucus 

Carrot, the deadly. See Thapfia 

Carrot, the Candy. See Myrrhis 

Carrot, the ſcorching. See Thap/ia 

Calſada, or Caſſavi. See Maniho? 

Cafidony. See Stæchas 

See Eli- 

chryſum 1 

Ca ſſidony, the Golden. See Elichry- 
fun 

Caſſioberry-tree. 

Cataputia major. See Ricinus 

Cataputia minor. See Tithymalus 

Catchily. See Lychuis 

Caterpellers 

Caterpiller- plant. 


See Caſſine 


See Scorpioides 
See Cataria | 
Cauliflower. See Braffica 
Cedar of Bermudas. See Juniperus 
Cedar of Carolina. See Juniperus 
Cedar, the Baſtard. See Guazuma 
Cedar of Libanus. See Larix 
Cedar of Lycia. See Juniperus 
Cedar of Phœnicia. See Juniperus 
Cedar of Virginia. See Juniperus 
Cedar, the White. See Cupreſſus 
Celandine, See Chelidonium 
Celandine, the leſſer. See Ranun 
culus | 
Celeri. See * 
Centaury. See Centaurium 
Ceterach. See Aßplenium 
Chamomile. See Chamemclum 
Charlock, See Rapiftirum 
Charvil, See Cherophylium 
| | Chaſte- 


Clinton: 
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Chaſte. tree. See Vitex 
Cheeſe-runnet. See Gallium 

Cherry- tree. See Ceraſus 

Cherry-bay. See Padus | 

Cherry of Barbados. See Malpighia 

Cherry, the Bird. See Padus 

Cherry-laure]. See Padus 

Cherry, the Cornelian. 

Cherry, the Portugal. See Padus 

Cherry, the Cowhedge. See Mal- 

pig bia 

Cherry, the Winter. See Allelengi 
and Solanum 

Cherry, the perfumed. See Cerafu 

Chervil. See Cherophyllum 

Cheftnut-tree. See Caſtanea 

Cheſtnut, the Horſe. See Hippoca- 
ſtauum 

Cheſtnut, theScarlet Horſe. See Pavia 

Chiches. See Cicer. | 

Chickling Pea. See Lathyrus 

Chickweed. See Alſine T 

Chickweed, the Berry-bearing. See 
Cucubalus 

Chives. See Cepa 

Chocolate-nut. See Cocoa 

Chriſtmas-roſe. See Helleborus 

Chriſt's-thorn. See Paliurus 

_ Chriſtopher-herb. See Chriſiopho- 
riana | x 

Cibouls. See Cepa 

Cicely. See Myrrhis 

Cinquefoil. See Potentilla 

Cinquefoil Shrub. See Potentilla 

Cinnamon. See Laurus 

Ciſtus, or Rock-roſe. See Ciſtus 


Ciſtus, the dwarf. See Helianthemum | 


. tree. 
Citrul. See Auguria 
Cives. See Cepa 
Clary, the Garden. 


See Citreum 


See Sclarea 
Clary, the wild. See Horminum 
See Clematis and Vitis 
Clivers. See Aparine 
Cloud-berry. See Chamemorus 
Clover. See Trifo/ium 

Clover, the Snail. See Medica 
Clove Gilliflower. See Caryophyllus 
Clowns Woundwort. See Sideritis 


| Cocksfoot- graſs. 
See Cornu: 


Columbine. 


Cotton. 
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Qoaſtmary. See Balſamita 

Cob- nut. See Corylus 

Coccygria. See Cotinus | 

Cockicomb. See Pedicularis _ 

Cockſcomb Amaranth. See Ama- 
ranthus 

See ch 

Cockſhead. See Onobrychis 

Coco- nut. See Coccus 

Codlin tree. See Malus 

Codlins and Cream. See Epilobiun 

Coffee- tree. See Jaſminum 

Cole-ſeed. See Napus 


Colewort. See Braſſica 


Colewort, the Sea. See Conuolvulus 
Colliflower. See Bra ſſica 
Coloquintida. See Colacynt bus 
Coltsfoot. See Tufi/ago | 
Coltsfoot, the Alpine. See l 
See Aguilegia 
Columbine, the feather'd. See 7. * 
lifrum | 
Comfry. See Symphytum 
Comfry, the ſpotted. 
naria 
Conſound, the great. See Henle 
Conſound, the middle. See Bugula 
Conſound, the leaſt. See Be/lis 
Conſound Saracens. See Solidago 
Conſervatory. See Green-houſe 
Conval-lily. See Convallaria 
Coral-tree. See Corallodendron 


See Pulmo- 


Coriander. See Corrandrum 
Cork-tree. See Suber 
Corn-bottle. See Cyanus 


Corn-flag. See Gladiolus 
Corn-marigold. See Chryſanthemum 
Corn-violet. See Campanula 
Corn-ſallet. See Valerianella 
Cornel-tree. See Cornus 
Cornelian-cherry. See Cornus 
Coſtmary. See Bal/amita 
See Gofjyprum 
Cotton, the Silk. See Ceiba 
Cotton-weed. See Gnaphalium 
Couch or Dog-grais. See Gramen 
Coventry-bells. See Campanula 
Cowl, the Friers. See Aiſarum 
Cowllip. See Primula >. 
| Cowſlip 
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Cowllip of Jeru/alem. See Palmo- 


naria 

Cows-lungwort. See Verbaſcum 

Crab-tree. See Malus 

Craneſbill. See Geranium 

Creſs. See Naſturtium 

Creſs, the Indian, See Acriviola 

Creſs, the Sciatica, See Beris 

Creſs, the Swines. See Nafturtium 

Creſs, the Water. 

Creſs, the Winter. See Si/ymbrium 

Crimſon Graſs-vetch. See Ni lia 

Croſs- wort. See Craciata 

Croſs of Jeruſalem. See Lychnis 

Crowfoot. See Ranunculus 

Crow-garlick. See Cepa 

Crow - flowers. See Lyehnis 

Crown Imperial. See Corona Im- 
perialis 

Cowſlip. See Primula 

Cuckow-· flower. See Cardamine 

Cucumber. See Cucum's 

Cucumber, the wild. See Elatcria 

Cudweed. See Gnaphalinm | 

Cullion. See Orchis 

Cumin. Sce Cuminum 

Curran tree. See Ribes 

Cuſtard- apple. See Guanabanus 

Cypreſs-irxe. See Cupreſ/us 

Cypreſs, the Garden or Lavender 
Cotton. See Santolina 

Cypreſs, the Summer. See Cheno- 


poatum 
D 


Aﬀodil. See Narciſſus 
Daffodil-lily. See Amaryllis 
Laffodil, the Sea. See Pancratium 
Daiiy. See Belts | | 
Daiſy, the Ox-eye, See Buphihal- 
enum | | | 
Dames-violet. See Heſperis 
Dandelion. See Den, Leonis 
Danewort, or Dwarf. elder. 
Sambucus | 
Darnel. See Lollum 
Darnel-graſs. See GEramen 
Date tree. See Palma 
. | 


See 


See Siſymbrium 


| Dodder. 


Dogwood of Virginia. 


Dragon: tree. 
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Date-plum. See Dio/pyrus 
Day-lily. See Hemerocallis 


Dead-nettle. See Lamium 
Deadly-carrot. See Thapfia 


Deadly nightſnade. See Belladona 


Devil in a Buſh. See Nigella 

Devils-bit. See Scabioſa 

Diers-broom. See Geni/fta 

Diers- weed. See Lutcola 

Dill. See Anethum 

Diſtaff-thiſtle. See Atractyli, 

Dittander, or Pepperwort. See Le- 
pidium 


Dittany. See Difamnus 
Dittany, the Baſtard. 


See P/euda- 


dictamnu, 


Dittany, the White. See Fraxinella 


Dock. See Lapathum 
DoQor-Tinkar's. weed. 
fteoſpermum 
See Epithymum 
Dogſbane. See Apocynum 
Dogberry-tree. See Cornus 
Dogs-graſs. See Gramen 
Dogs-mercury. See Mercurialis 
Dogs-tooth. See Den, Canis 
Dogwood, See Cornus 
Dogwood of Famaice. 


| See Trio- 


See Robinia 
See Laurus 
Dogs ſtones. See Orchis 
Dogs- tongue. See Cynogloſſum 
Double-leaf, or Twyblade. 
Ophris 
Double- tongue. 
Doves- foot. 
Dragons. 


See 


See Ru/cus 

See Geranium 

See Dracunculus 

See Palma 

Dragon, the wild, or Tarragon. See 
Abrotanum 

Dropwort. See Filipendula 

Dropwort, the Water. See Oenan- 
the | | 


Ducks foot. See Podophyllum 
Ducks-meat, See Lenticula 
Dung 


Dwale, or Deadly-nightſhade. See 
Belladona 

Dwarf-bay. See Thymelza 

Dwarf. ciſtus. See Heſſnthemum 

Dwarf. 
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Dwarf almond. See Perſica 
Dwarf-oak. See Duerens fr 
Dwarf-trees 


E 
ARTH-NUT. 
annum 
Earth-peas. See Lathyrus 
Earth-peas, the African. 
chis 
Edging 
Eglantine. See Roſa 
Elder- tree. See Sambucus 
Elder, the dwarf. See Sambucus 
Elder, the Marſh. See Opulus 
Elder, the Spaniſh. See Saururus 
Elecampane. See Helenium 


Elm-tree. See Ulmus 
Enchanters-nightſbade. See Circæa 


See Bulloca- 


See E 3 


Endive. See Endivia 
Eryngo. See Eryngium 
Eſculus. See Quercus 
Eſpalier 


Eternal: flower. See Elichryſum and 
Aeranthemum 
Ever-green Honeyſuckle. 
prifalium 
Ever-green Oak. See Ilex | 
Ever- green Privet. See Ligufirum 
Ever-green Roſe. See Roja © 
Ever-green Thorn. See Meſpilus 
Everlaiting Pea. See Lathyrus 
Eye-bright. See E * 7a 


F | 
EATHERFEW. 
caria 
Feather, the Princes, 
thus 
Fell-wort. See Gentiana' 
Felon-wort. See So/anum 
Fences 
Fennel. See Funiculum 
Fennel, the Hogs. See A-andatin 
Fennel-giant. See Ferula | 
Fennel, the ſcorching. See Thapfia 
Fennel-flowers. See Nigella 


See Ca- 


See Matri- 


See Amaran- 


. on; 


Flower, the Four o'Clack. 


Fluellin. 


Fools-ſtones. 


. Fenugreek. See Trigonella 


Fern. See Filix | | | 
Fern, the ſweet. See Myrrhis ... 12 
Feverfew. See Matricaria 


Feverfew, the Baſtard. See Parte 


nium 
Fiddle- wood. See Citharexylax. 
Fiddle-dock. See Lapathum 


Field - baſil. See Acinos 


Fig- tree. See Ficus = HEN ' 
Fig, the arched Indian. See Firms 
Fig, the Indian. See Opantia 


Fig, the infernal, See Argemone 
Fig, Pharaoh's. See Muſa 
Fig, Marigold. See Ficoides 
Figwort. See Scrophularia 
Fingrigo. See Piſonia | 
Finochia. See Feniculum 
Fir- tree. See Abies 
the Scotch. See Pinus 
Fi, r the Corn. See Gladiolus 
F lag, the common. See rs 
Flag, the ſweet- ſcented. See Arorzs 
Flag, the yellow Marſh, See Tris 
Flax. See Linum 
Flax, the Toad. See Linaria 
F leabane. See Conyza 
Fleabane, the Afvicas. See Tar- 
conanthus . 
Fleawort. See P//lium 
Flixweed. See Eryſimum 
Flower · de- luce. See Iris and K- 
phion | 
Flower-gentle. See Amaranthus 
Flower-eternal. See Aeranthemum 
Flower-everlaſiing. See Elichry/eas 
Flower-fence. See Poinczana' 4 
Falapca | He 
Flower-ſun. See Helzanthus 
See Veronica 
Fly-wort, or Catchfly. See 1 
See Orchis 7 
Fox-glove. Ste Digitalis 
Fox-tail- graſs. See GH am 
Fountains 
Framboiſe. See Rubus 
French-cowſlip. See Auricula - 
Frenck- honey ſuckle. See * 
French 
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French-lavender. See cb 
French-marigold. See 7 agetes 
French- Mercury. See Mercurialis 
French- wheat. See Fagopyrum 
French - willow. See Epilobium 
Friers- cowl. See Ariſarum 
Fringe-tree. See Chionanthus 
Fritillaria Craſſa. See-4/clepias 
Fritillary. See Fritillarie 
Fumatory. See Fumaria _ 
Fumatory, the bulbous-rooted. See 
Capnorchis 
Fumatory, the Bladder. See li. 
capnos 
Fumatory, the podded, oe Caps 
Furz. See Ulex 
Fuſtic- tree. See Morus 


G 


A LE, or Sweet- willow, See 
Myrica 
* See C  perus J 
Gall-oak. See Quercus 
Garlick. See Allium 
Garlick, the Crow or Wild. See "OM 
Galtomcrer: See Cornus 
Gaule, or Dutch Willow. Sce My- 
rica 
Gelder-roſe. See e | 
Gentian, See Gentiana _ 
Gentianella. See Gentiana 
Germander. See Cham æ dr ys 
Germander-tree. See 7 cucrium 
 Germander, the Water. See Scor- 
dium a | | 
Gilliflower. 
Gilliflower, the Queen's. 


ſperis 
Gilliflower, the Stock. 


coi ain 
Gill-go-by-ground. See Glechoma 
Ginger. See Zinxiber 
Gladwin. See [ris N 
Glaſs-wort. See Kali and Salicornia 
Glaſtenbury-thorn. See Meſpilus 
Globe-daiſy. See Globulnria 
Globe-crowfoot. See He/leborus 
Globe amaranthus. See Amaran- 
thoides T2 


See Caryopbyllus | 
See He. 


See Leu- 


5 Gourd, the Indian<+tree. 


Graſs of Parnaſſus. 


| Graſs-vetch. See Niſſolia 


Greek Valerian. See 3 
Green, the Winter. 


| Ground-ivy. See Glechoma 


Globe-flower, or Bottle. See Granus 
Globe-thiſtle, See Echinopus 
Goats-beard. See 7 ragcpogon 

Goats-rue. See Galega 

Goats-thorn. See Tragacantha 
Goats-ſtones. See Orchis 

Gold of Pleaſure. See Myagrum - 
Goldy-locks: See Chryſocoma 


Golden-flower-gentle. See Ana- 
rantbus | 
Golden-cups. See Ranunculus 


Golden-rod. See Virga Aurea 

Gooſberry. See Gro/jularia 

Gooſberry of Barbados. See Pereſtia 

Gooſberry, the American. See Me- 
laſtoma | 

Gooſe-graſs. See a 

Gooſe- foot. See Chenopodium 

Gorſe, or Furz. See Ulcx © 

Gourd. See Cucurbita 

Gourd, the bitter. See Colorynthus 

See Cuiete 

See Tragopogen 

See Angelica | 


Go-to- bed- at-noon. 
Gout-wort. 
Grafting 
Grain, the oily. See Seſamum 
Grain, the ſcarlet. See Opuntia and 
Ilex | 
Grape. See Vitis 
Grape, the Sea-ſide. See Guojabara 1 
Grape hyacinth. See Muſcari 
Graſs. See Gramen | 
See Parnaſſia 
Graſs, the three-leav'd. See Triſo- 


3 | 


See Scorzonera 


Graſs, the Vipers. 

Gravel 

Graymill, or Gromwell. See Litho- 
Jpermum 


Green-houſe ” 
See Pyrola 
Gromwell. See Lithoſpermum 
Ground-pine. See Chamæpitys 
Ground-pine, the linking, See Cam- 


phorata 


Groundſel. See Fab 


Groùndſcl, 


Wl | 


a: 
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 Groundlfel, the African. See Lui - Helmet-flower. See Scutellariæ 


Grove 

Guava. See Guajave | 
Guiney-corn. See Milium 
Guiney-henweed, See Petiweria 
Guiney-pepper. See Capficum 
Guiney-wheat. See Mays. 
Gum-ſuccory, See Chonarilla 


Hu 


| 1 5 
Air-bell. See Hyacinthas 
Hardbeam. See Carpinus 


Hares- ear. See Bupleurum 
Hares - foot trefoil. See Trifolium 
Hares-lettuce. See Sonc bus 
Hares- ſtrong. See Peucedanum 
Hart wort. See Tordylium 


Harmel. See Hærmala 
Hartwort of Ethiopia. See Bu 
pleurum 
_ Harts-horn, See Coronopus | 


Harts-tongue. See Lingua Ceruina 
Hatchet vetch. See Securidaca 
Hawk - weed. See Hieracium 
Hawthorn. See Meſpilus 

Hazel. See Corylus oy 
Hazel, the Witch. See Ulmus 
ee See Viola 
Heath. See Erica 
Heath, the berry-bearing. See En- 


petrum 


Heath, the low Pine. See Gerit 
Hedges | 
Hedge- hog. See Medica 


Hedge-hog thiſtle. See Cactus 

Hedge-hyſſop. See Digitalis 

Hedge muſtard, See Eryſimum 

Hedge-nettle. See Galeopſis 

| Hedge- neitle Shrub. See Prafium .. 

_ Heliotrope. See Heliotropium : 
Heliotrope, or Sun- flower. See He- 

lianthus 7 

Hellebore, the Black. See Helleborus 


Hellebore, the Eaftard. See Helle- 
borine 
ellebore, rays White. See Vera- 
trum 


Hemp. 


Hog - plum. 


Holly, the Knee. 
Holly, the Sea. 


F oney flower. 


Hemlock. See Cicuta 
Hemlock, - the Baſtard. See Cict- 


taria 


Hemlock, the Water. See Phe. 
landtings | 
See Cannabis 
Hemp-agrimony. See Eupatorium 
Hemp, the Baſtard. See Cannabina- 
Hemp, the Water. See. Bidens 
Henbane. See Hyoſcyamus 
Henbane, the yellow. See Nicotiana 
Herb Bennet. See Caryophyllata 


Herb Chriſtopher. See Chrifte- 
horiana 
Herb Gerard. See Angelica 
Herb of Grace. See Ruta 
Herb Paris; See Paris 
Herb Robert. See Geranium 
Herb Trefoil. See Trifolium 


Herb Trinity. See Viola 
Herb True- love. See Paris 


Herb Tuo. penoe. See Nummule- 


ria 


Herb-willow, See Epilobium 
Hercules's All-heal. See Paxax 
Hermodactyl. See Hermodactylus 
Highta per. See Verbaſcum 
Hogs-fennel. See Peucedanum 
See Monbin 
Hog-weed. See Borrhaawia 
Holiow-root. See Fumaria 
Hoilyhock. See Malva _ 
Holly-tree. See Aquifolium 

See Ruſcus 


See Eryrg ium 
Holm-oak. See Uex * "4 


Holy thiſtle. See Cnicus 
Holy-roſe. See Ciftus 
Honeyſuckle. See Caprifolium 
Ho:ey{uckle, the French. See He- 


dyſarum 


Hon-cyſuckle,ah Trumpet. See 
Prriclymenum ] 
Honeyſuckle, the upright. See Lo. 


nictra 

Honeſty. See Lunaria © _ 
See Melianthus 
. 0nep ren See Cerinthe 1 


Hops. 
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Hops. See Lupulus 
Hop Hornbeam. See Carpinus 
Hop, the wild. See Dodoneea 
Horehound. See Marrubium + 
Horehound, the Black. See Ballote 
Horehound, the Baſe. See Szachys 
Horehound, the Baſtard. See Cu- 
nila 
Horehound, the Water. See Lycopus 
Hornbeam. See Carpinus < 
| Horned-poppy. See Glaucium 
 Horſe-cheſtnut. See Hippocaſtanum 
. Horlſe-cheſtnut, the ſcarlet. See Pavia 
* Horſe-mint. See M:ntha 
Horſe-radiſh. See Cochlearia 
Horſeſhoe-vetch. See Hippocrepis 
Horlſe-tail. See Eguiſetum 
Horns and Hedghog. See Medica 
Hoſe-in-hoſe. See Primula | 
Hounds-tongue. See Cynog lofſum 


Hot-bed 
Houſleek. See Sedum 
Humble-plant. See Mimoſa 


Hyacinth. See Hyacinthus | 

Hyacinth, the Grape. See Muſcari 

Hyacinth of Peru. See Or nithogalum 

Hyacinth, the ſtarry. See Ornitho- 
galum 

Hyacinth, the Tuberoſe. 
anthes 

Hydropiper. See Perficaria 

Hyſſop. See H. opus 

Hyſſop, the Hedge. See Digitalis 


J 


| Aciath. - See Hyacinthus 
Jack by the Hedge. See Thalſp: 
Jack in a Box. 


See Poly- 


See Hernandia 
Jacob's-ladder. See Polemonium 
Jalap. See Covolvulus SS 
Jalap, the falſe. See Jalapa 
Jaſmine. See Jaſminum 


Jaſmine, the American ſcarlet. See 
| Big nonia 
1 the red of Jamaica. See 
Plumeria 
Jaſmine, the Per fan. See Lilac 


Job's-tears. 


St. John's- wort. 


| Kidneywort. 
Jaſmine, thellex-leav'd. See Lantana 
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Jaſmine, the Fennel - leav'd. See 


Duamoclit 
Ice 
Ice-houſe | 
Jeruſalem Artichoke. SceHelianthur 
Jeruſalem Cowſlip. See Pulmonaria 
Jeruſalem Sage. See Phlomis 


Jeſuits- bark, the falls. See Balſa- 

mita 
- Jet-d'-eau 

Jews-mallow. See Corchorus 

Immortal Eagle-flower. See Balſa- 
mina 

Immortal - flower. See Elichryſum — 

Inarching | 


Indian Arrow-root. See Maranta 


Indian-creſs, See Acriwviola 


Indian-corn. See Mays 


Indian- fig. See Opuntia 
Indian-god-tree: See Ficus 


Indian- reed. See Cannacorus 
Indigo. See Anil 


I noculating 
See Coix 


St. John's-bread. See Ceratonia 
See Hypericum 
John's-ſweet. See Caryophyllus 
Jonquil. See Narciſſus 
Iron-wood. See Sideroxylum - 
Iron-wort. See Sideritis 

Jucca. See Yucca 


Judas. tree. See Cercis 


Jujube. See Ziziphus 

Julians. See Heſperis 

Juniper. See Juniperus 

Jupiter's-beard. See Barba Jovis 

Ivy-tree. See Hedera 

Ivy, the Ground. See Glechoma 
* 


Idrey-bean. See Phaſeolus 
Kidney-bean-tree. See G/jcine 
See Geum and 2 


ledon 
Kings-ſpear. See Alphodelus 
Kitchen-garden 
Knap-weed. See Jacea 


Knee-holm, See Ruſcus 
Knee holly, See Ruſcus 


Enights- 


|  Knot-berries. 
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See Lychnis 
See Rubus 
Knot-graſs. See Polygonum 
Knot-graſs, the Mountain. 

ronyc hia 


Knights-croſs. 
See Pa- 


L 


Aburnum. See Cyti/us 

Labyrinth 
Ladies Bedſtraw. See Fr Wag 
Ladies Bower. See Clematis 
Ladies Comb. See Scandix 
Ladies Mantle. See Alchimilla 
Ladies Seal. See Tamnus 
Ladies Slipper. See Calcrolus 
Ladies Smock. See Cardamine 
Ladies Traces. See Orchis | 
Ladder to Heaven. See Polygonatum 
Lakeweed, See Perficaria 
Lambs-lettuce. See Valerianella 
Larch- tree. See Larix 
Larkſpur. See Delphinium 
Laſerwort. See Laſerpitium 
Lavender. See Lawendula 
Tavender-cotton. See Santolina 
Lavender, the French. See Stechas 
Lavender, the Sea. See Limonium 
Laurel. See Padus | 
Laurel, the Portugal. See Padus- 
Laurel of Alexandria. See Ruſcus 
Laurel, the Dwarf, or Spurge. See 
mn mes 

Lan the Sea-ſide. See Phyllantbus 


Lauruſtimus. See Tinus 
Lawn 

Layers 7 

Leadwort. See Plumbago 
Leeks. See Porrum 
Lemon-tree. See Limon 


Lemon, the Water. 

Lentil, See Lens 

Leopards. bane. See Doronicum 

Lettuce. See Lactuca 

Lettuce, the Lamb's. 
nella 

Lettuce, the Wild. See Prenunthes 

Level 

Life Everlaſting, See Elich. Vun 
Vor. III. | 


Lily, Daffodil, 


See Granadilla 


See Valeria- 


Lily. See Lilium 
Lily, Aſphodel. 


and Crinum 


See Hemerocallis 


See Pancratium and 
Amaryllis 


Lily, the Belladona. See Amarylis 


Lily, the Day. See Hemerocall:s 
Lily, St. Bruno's. See Hemerocallis 
Lily, the Gzern/ey. See Amaryllis 


Lily, Hyacinth. See Scilla 
Lily, the May. See Convallaria 


Lily, the Mexican. 
Lily of Japan. 
Lily, the Per an. 


See Amaryllis 
See Amaryllis 
See Fritillaria 


Lily, the Superb. See Glhrio/a 


Lily, the Water. See Nymphea 
Lime-tree. See Tilia 
Lime, the Sour. See Limon 
Lions-leaf. See Leontopetalon 
Lions-foot, . See Catanance 
Lions-tail, See Leonurus 
Liquidamber 
Liquorice. See Glycyrrhiza 
Liquorice-vetch. See Orobus 
Liquorice, the Wild. See 4fraga- 
lus | 
Live-ever. See Anacampſeros 
Live- in- idleneſs. See Viola 
Liverwort. See Hepatica and L- 
chen * 
Lizards-tail. See Saururus 
Locker, Goulons. See Helleborus 
Locuſt, or St. John's Bread. See Ce- 


ratenia 


Locuſt, the Baſtard, See Conrbaril 
' Locuſt of Virginia. 


See Acacia 
Logwood. See Hematoxylum 
London Pride. See Geum 


Looking-glaſs, Venus's. See Cam- 
| anula 
Looſeſtrife. See E 


Looſeſtrife, the podded. See Epilo- 
bium 

Looſeitrife, the ſpiked. See Sali. 
caria 

Lote- tree. See Celli: 

Lote, the Baſtard. See Dioſpyros 


Love apple. See ng icon and 
Solanum | 
5 G L.ovag. 


Madwort. 


Mammee. 


M,aracock. 
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Love-in-a-miſt. See Granadilla 
Love. lies. a- bleeding. See Amaran- 
thus | 

Loveage. See Liguſticum 
Louſewort. See De/phinium 
Lucern. See Medica 

Lungwort, See Pulmonaria 
Lungwort, Cows. See Verbaſcum 
Lupine. See Lupinus | 
Luſtwort. See Ros ſolis 


kd > 


Accaw-tree. See Palma 
Mad-apple. See — 

See Alyſon 

Madder. See Rubia © 

Madder, Petty. See Rubeola 

Maiden-hair. See Adianthum ' 

Maiden-hair, the black. See F:/:- 

"7 
Maiden-hair, the Engl; iſp. See Tri- 


chomanes 


Maiden-haif, the White. Sec Ruta 
muraria 0 
Malabar- nut. See Adhatoda 


Male Balſam apple. See men 
Mallow. See Malua 
Mallow, the Jeaws. See 53 us 
Mallow, the Indian. See Urena and 
Malvinds 
Mallow, the Marſh. See Althæa 
Mallow, the Roſe. See 1Malva 
Mallow, the Syrian. See Ketmia 
Mallow, the Tree. See Altbæa 
Mallow, the FVenctian. See Ketmia 
Mallow, the Yellow. See Abutilon 
See Mamei 
Mammee Sapota. See Sapota 
Manchineel-tree, See Manucanilla 
Mandrake. See Mandragora 
Mangrove- tree. See Kermia | 
Mangrove-grape.. See Guajabara 
Mantle, Ladies. See Aichimii{a 
Maple-tree. See Acer 
See Granadilla 
Marigold. See Calendula 
Marigold, the African. 
Marigold, the Corn. 
ehemunm 


See Chry/an- 


 Maſtich-tree. 


 May-lily. 


Melancholy: thiſtle. 


See Tagetes 
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Marigold, the Fig. See Ficoiaes 
Marigold, the French. See T agetes 
Marigold, the Marſh. See Caltha 


Marjoram. See Majorana 
Marjoram, the Pot. See Origanum 


Marjoram, the Wild. See Origanum 


Marjoram, the Winter. See Ori- 
anum 
Marſh-elder. See Opulus 


Marſh-mallow, See A/thza 
Marſh-trefoil. See Menianthes 
Martagon. See Lilium 

Marvel of Peru. See Jalapa 
Marum, or Maſtich. See Ma ſtichi- 


aa 


Maſterwort. See Inperataria and 
Aftrantia | 
Maſtich. See Maſtichina 


See Lentiſeus 


Maſtich-tree of Jamaica. See Ca- 
laba 5, 
Maſtich, the Indian. See Molle 


Matfelon, or Knapweed. See Jacca 
Maudlin. See Ageratum | 
May-buſh. See Meſpilus 
See Convallaria 
May-weed. See Chamæmelum 
Meadow- rue. See Thal:#rum 
Meadow ſaffron. See Colchicum 
Meadow-ſweet. See Ulmaria 
Meadow-treſoil. See 7rifolium 
Mealy-tree. See Viburnum 
Medic. See Medica 
Medic-vetchling. See Onobrychis 
Medic, the Baſtard. See Medicago 
Medlar. See Meſpilus 
See Cirfrum 
Melilot, See Melilotus 
Melon, the Muſk. See Melo 
Melon, the Water. See Anguria 
Melon-thiſftle. See Ca&os 
Mercury. See Mercurialis 
Mercury, the Ezgliſ. See Chenopa- 
dium 
Mercury, the French. 
rialis 
Meu, or Spignel. See Meum 
Mezereon, See Tyymelæa 5 
| Milfoil. 


See Mercu- 
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Milfoil. See Millefolium 
Milk-vetch. See 4ftragalus 
Milk-vetch, the Baſtard. See Phaca 
Milkwort. See Po/ygala and Glaux 
Milkwort, or Wartwort. See Eu- 
oberbia 7 
Millet. See Milium 
Miltwaſte. See Aſplenium 
Mint. See Mentha 
Mint, the Cats. See Cataria 
Miſletoe. See Viſcum 
Mithridate-muſtard. See Thiaſpi 
Mock- orange. See Syringa 
Mock-privet. See Phillyrea 
 Moenks-hood. See Aconitum | 
Monks-rhubarb. See Lapathum 
Moonſeed. See Meni ſpermum 
Moonwort. See Lunaria 
Moon-trefoil. See Medicago 
Moſs. See Muſcus 
Motherwort. See Cardiaca and 
Matricaria 
Mother-of-thyme. See Serpyllum 
Mountain-heath. See Saxifrage 
Moth-mullein. See Blattaria 
Mouſe-ear. See Hieracium 
Mouſe- tail. See Myoſurus 
Mug wort. See Artemiſia 
Mulberry-tree. See Morus 
Mulberry-blight. See Blitum 
Mullein. See Verbaſcum : 
Mullein, the Moth. See Blattaria 
Muſhroom 
Muſk, Hyacinth. See Muſcari 
Maſk ſeed. See Ketmia 
Muſtard. See Sinapi 
Muſtard, Baſtard - mithridate, 
Thlaſpidium 
Muſtard, the China. See Sinapi 
Muſtard, the Hedge. See Eryfimum 
Muſtard, the Mithridate. SeeTh/a- 


See 


25 | 
Muſtard, the Tower. 
Muſtard, the Treacle. 
and Chypeola 
Myrrh. See Myrrhis 
Myrtle. See Myrtus 
Myrtle, the Dutch. See Myrica 


See Turritis 
See Thla/pi 


Nut, the Bladder. 


Nut, the Peas. 


Myrtle, the Candleberry. See - 
rica 
N 


Aſeberry-tree. See Cainito 

Navelwort. See Cotyledon ; 
Navel-wort, the Baſtard. See Craſ- 

fula © 


Navelwort, Venus's. Ste Omphalodes 


Navelwort, the Water. 


See Hy- 
ar ocotple 


Navew. See Napus 


Nedctarine 
Negro- oil. See Palma 
Nep. See Nepeta and Cataria 


Nettle. See Urtica 
| Nettle, the Dead. See Lamium 
Nettle, the Hedge. See Galeopfis 
Nettle, the Shrubby - hedge. See 
Praſium 
Nettle-tree. See Cellis 
Nightſhade, See Solanum 


Nightſhade, the climbing. See Baſ- 
ſella 


Nightſhade, the deadly. See Bella- 
dana 1 | 

Nightſhade, the Inchanter's. See 
Circæa 

Nightſhade, the American. See So- 
lanoides | 8 

Nipplewort. See Lampſana © 


None-ſo-pretty. See Geum 


| Noneſuch, or Flower of Br:i//o/. See 


Lychnis 
None Aſpe& | 
Noſe-bleed. See Millefolium 
Nurſery 


Nut, the Hazel. See Corylus 

See Staphylæa 
Nut, the Cocoa. See Coccus 
Nut, the Earth. See Arachis 
See Lathyrus 
Nut, the Phyſic. See Ricinoides 
Nut, the Pig. See Bulbocaſtanum 
Nut, the Malabar. See Aabatoda 


Nut, the Walnut, See Juglans 


562 OAK. 
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AK. See Quercus | 
Oak, the Ever- green. See 
Tex 
Oak, the Holm. See Ver 
Oak of Feruſalem, See Chenopodium 
Oats. See Avena 


Oily grain. See Seſamum 
Oily- palm. See Palma 
Oleander. See Nerium 
Olive tree. See Olea 


Olive, the Wild. See Elzagnus 


Olive, the wild Barbados. See Bon- 
tia Fa | 
Olive, the Spurge. See Thy melea 


One-berry. See Paris 
Oae-blade. See Smilax 

Onion. See C:pa 

Onion, the Sea. See Scilla 
Orach. See Atriplex and Chenopo- 

dium N 

Orange- tree. See Aurantium 
Orange- mint. See Mentha 
Orange, the Mock. See Syringa 
Orchard | 

Origany. See Origanum 
Orpine. See Anacamp/eres. 

* Orpine, the True. 
Orpine, the Baſtard. See Andrachne 

Oſier. See Salix 
Oſmund- royal. See eee 

Ox eye. See Buphthalmum 


Ox. eye Daiſey. See Leucanthemum 


Oxſlip. See Primula 


| P | 
Aigles, or Cowſlip. See Primula 

Palm- tree. See Palma 
Palmetto. See Palma 
Panic. See Panicum 
Panic-graſs. See Gramen 
Panſies. See Viola 
Papaw. See Papaya 
Paradiſe-apple. See Malus 
Park- leaves. See Andro/e&mum 
Parſley See Apium 

ile che Baſtard. See Gaucalis 
Alle, 73 the Fool's. See Cicuta 


Parſley, the Mountain, See Oreoſe- | 


linum 


Patience. 


Peas, the Heart. 


Pellitory of Spain. 


See Telephium 


Pepper, the Indian. 


Pepper, the Jamaica. 


Pheaiants-eye. 


Parſley, the Wild-milky. See 754 


ſelinum 

Parſley, the Macedonian. 
rhis 

Parſnep. See Paſinaca 


See Myr- 


Parſnep, the Cows. See Sphondy/ium 


Parſnep, the prickly-headed. See 


Echinophora 
Parſnep, the Water. See Sium 
Paſque- flower. See Pulſatilla 


Paſſion- flower. See Granadilla 
Paſture 5 
See Lapathum 


Pea. See Piſum 


Peach. See Perfica 


Peach, the Wolf's. See Lycoperfe 7c08 
Pear-tree. See Pyrus 

Peas. See P:/um 

Peas, Earth- nut. See Lathyrus 
Peas-everlaſting. See Lathyrus 

See Corindum 
Peas, the Pigeon. See Cyti/us 
Peas, the Winged. See Lotus 
Pellitory of the Wall. See Parie- 


taria 
See Buphthal- 
mum | 
Pellitory, the Double. See Prarmica - 


Penguin. See Karatas | 
Penyroyal. See Pulegium 
Penywort. See Cotyledon 


Penywort, the Marſh, See * 
cotyle 

Peony. See Peonia 

See Capſicum 

Pepper, the Poor- man's. See Lepz- 
dium | 

Pepper, the Water. See Perficaria 
See Myrtus 

Pepper, the Wall. See Sedum 

Pepper-mint. See Mentha 

Pepperwort. See Lepidium 

Periwinkle. See Peruinca 

Peſtilence - wort. See Petaſitis 

St. Peter's-wort. See A/cyrum 

Petty-whin. See Ulex 

See Adonis 

Pheaſant * pink. Sre c 
las 


Phyſic- nut, See Ricinoides 


Pigeons, 


/ 
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Pigeon- pea. Sce Cytiſus 
Pilewort. See Ranunculus 


Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper. See 
Myrtus 5 
Pimpernel. See Anagallis 


Pimpernel, the Water. See Samolus 
Pimpillo. See Opuntia 
Pimpinel. See Pimpinella and San- 
guiſorba : | 
Pineaſter. See Pinus 
Pine- apple. See Ananas 
Pine- tree. See Pinus 


Pine, the Dwarf. See Chamæpitys 

Pine, the Wild. See Karatas 

Pink. See Caryophyllus 

Pipe-tree. See Lilac 

Pipe, the Pudding. See Caſſia 

Piperidge-tree. See Berberis 

Piſhamin, or Perfimon. See Dieſpy- 
rag | 

Piſtachia. See Terebinthus 

Pitch-tree. See Abies 

Plane- tree. See Platanus 

Plane tree, the falſe. See Acer 

Plantain. See Plantago 

Plantain, the Buckſhorn. See Coro- 
opus | | 

Plantain-tree, See Muſa 

Plantain-ſhot. See Canna 

Planting | 

Pliant Mealy-tree | 

Plowman's Spikenard. See Conyza 


Plum-tree. See Prunas 2 
Plum, the American. See Chry/aba- 
[anus 918 a 


Plum, the Black. See Chry/obalanus 

Plum, the Hog. See Spondias 

Plum, the Maiden, See CHryſoba- 
 lanus | 85 


Plum, the Indian Date. 
| pyros | 

Poccoon. See Sanguinaria 

Pockwood. See Guaincum 

Poets Roſmary. See Caſſia 

Poiſon Aſh, See Toxicodendron 

Poiſon Oak. See Toxicodendron 

Poiſon Buſh. See Tithymnlus 
Poke, or Pork-phyſic. See Phy/c- 


lacca 


See Dio/- 


- 


Pomgranate. 


Privet, the Mock. See Phillyrea 


Pudding-graſs. See Pulegium 


| Purſlane, the Sea. 
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Poley-mountain, See Polium | 
Polyanthus. See Primula | | 
Polypody. See Polypodium 
See Panica 
Poor-man's Pepper. See Lepidium 
he on See Populus 

oppy. See Papawer 
Poppy, the horned. See Glaucium 
Poppy, the prickly. - See Argemone 
Poppy, the Spatling. See Lychnis . 
Potatoes. See Lycoperficon — 
Potato, the Spaniſh. See Convolvalus 
Prickly-pear. See Opuntia and Ce- 

reus 
Prick-madam. See Sedum 
Prick-timber. See Euonymus 
Prieſt's-pintle. See Arum 
Primroſe. See Primula 
Primroſe-tree. See Onagra . 
Primroſe, the Night. See Onagre. 
Privet. See Liguſtrum 


Pruning 


Pudding-pipe-tree. See Caſſia 
Pamkin. See Pepo 

Purging-nut. See Ricincides 
Purplewort. See Trifolium 

Purſlane. See Portulaca 

Sce Atriplex and 
Chenopodium | 


2 


Uaking-graſs. See Gramen 
Queen's Gilliflower. See He- 
peris | 
Queen of the Meadow, See U!ma- 
=_. . 
Quick. See Meſpilus 
Quickbeam. See Sorbus 
Quicken tree. See Sorbus 
Quince-tree, See Cydenia 


i 
TY Ad:ſh. See Raphanus | 
Radiſh, the Horſe, See Ce- 
chlearia 


38 Rag- 


Rock: roſe. 
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Ragwort. See Facobzea 
Ragged Robin. See Lychnis 
Rampion. See Campanula 
Ramſons. See Allium 
Rape. See Napus 
Rape, the Wild. See Rapiſrum 
Rape, the Broom. See Orobanche 
Raſpberry. See Rabus 
, Rattle-graſs. See Pedicularis 
Reed. See Arundo 
Reed, the Indian flowering. See 
Canna 
Reſt-harrow. See Anonis 
- Rhubarb. See Lapathum 
Rhubarb, the Monk's. 
. thum 
Ribwort. See ears | 
Rice, See Orzza 
Robin-wake. See Arum 
Rocket. See Eruca | 
Rocket, the Corn. See Erucago 
Rocket, the Garden. See Heſperis 
Pocket, the Winter. See S7/ymbri- 
um | 55 
See Ci/lus 
Roſe-tree. See Ro/a 
Roſe bay. See Nerium 
Roſe-campion. See Lychnis 
Roſe, the China. See Ketmia 
Roſe bay, the Mountain. 
merhododendronu 
Roſe, the Gelder. See Opulus 
Roſe of Jericho. See Heſperis 
Roſe, the South-Sea. See Nerium 
Roſe, the Rock, See Cifius _ 
Roſe-root. See Anacamfpſeros 
Roſmary. See Reſmarinus 
Rue. See Ruta 
Rue, Dog's. See Scrophularia 
Rue, the Goat's. See Galega 


Rue, the Meadow. See Tha/iitrum 


Rue, the Wall. 
Rue, the Syrian. See Harmala 


Rupturewort. See Herniaria : 
Ruſh. See Juncus 


See Ruta muraria 


Ruſh, the flowering. See. 8 
See Secale 
See Gramen 


Rye. 
KRye-graſs. 


Sage. 


See Lapa- 


- Savin. 


See Cha- | 


Scarlet Cardinal - flower. 


Scorching Fennel. 


8 

Aﬀron. See Crocus 
Saffron, the Baſtard. See Car- 
thamus | 
Saffron, the Meadow. See Colebicun | 
See Salvia © 


Sage of Jeruſalem. See Phlmis 


Sage, the Indian Wild. See Lanta- 


ua. 


Sage tree. See Phlimis 

Sage, the Wood. See Scordium 
Saintfoin. See Onobrychis 
Saltwort. See Salicornia 


Sallow. See Salix 


Salomon's Seal. 
Samphire. See Crithmum 
Sanicle. See Germ 
Sanicle, the Bears-ear. 
Sappadilla. See Cainito 


Saracens Conſound. See Solidago 
Saſſafras. See Laurus 


Satin, the White. See Lunaria 


See Polygonatum ; 


See Cortuſa 


| Satyrium. See Orchis 


Sauce-alone. See He/peris 

See Sabina 
Savin, the Indian. See Bauhinia 
Savory. See Satwreia 
Saw-wort. See Serratula 
Saxifrage. See Saxifraga 


Saxifrage, the Meadow. See $//aum 


Saxifrage, the Burnet. See Trago/e- 
linum | | 

Saxifrage, the Golden. See Chryſo- 
ſplenium | 

Scabioſe. See Scabio/a 

Scarlet Lychnis. See Lychnis 


See Ra- 


puntium 
Scarlet Oak. See Quercus and Mex 
Sciatica Creſs. See [beris 
See Thapfia 
Scorpion Graſs, or Caterpiller. See 
Scorpiuros 
Scorpion Senna. See Emerus 
Scull-cap. See Scutellaria 
Scurvy-graſs. See Cochlcaria 
Sea-buckthorn. See Rhammneordes 
5 | Sea- 
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| Sea-cabbage. See Crambe 
Sea cole wort. See Conwolwulus 
Sea- lavender. See Limonium 
Sea pink. See Statice 
Self-heal. See Brunella 
Senna, Baſtard. See Caſa 
Senna, the Bladder. See Colutea 
Senna, the Jointed-podded. See Co- 
ronilla 
Senna, the Scorpion. See Emerus 
Sengreen, or Houfleek. See Sedum 
Senſitive Plant. See Mimoſa 
Sermountain. See Siler 
Serpents-tongue. See Opbiegloſſum 
Service, the Wild. See Cratagus 
Service tree. See Sorbus 
Setwell. See Valeri ana 15 
Setterwort, or Bearsfoot. See Hel- 
leborus | 
Shaddock. See Aurantium 
Shave-graſs, See Eguiſetum 
Shepkerds-needle. See Scandix 
Shepherds- pouch. See Ahe 
Shepherds-ſtaff. See Dipſacus 
Sicamore, the Falſe. See Acer 
Sideſaddle-flower. See Sarracena 
Silk-graſs. See Aloe and Apocynum 
Silk-graſs of Vi irginia, See Peri- 
ploca 
Silver-buſh. See 3 Jowis 
Silver- weed. See Potentilla 
Skirret. See Siſarum 
Slipper, the Lady's. See Helleborine 
Sloe-tree. See Prunus 
Smallage. See Apium 
Snail-trefoil. See Medica 
Snake-weed. See B:/torta 
Snake-root. See Ariſtolochia 
Snake root, the Rattle. See Polygala 
Snapdragon. See Antirrhinum 
Snapdragon of America. See Ruellia 
Snap- tree. See Aabatoda 
Sneezwort, See Ptarmica 
Snow-drop. Sec Galanthus 
Snow-drop-tree. See Chionanthus 
Soldanel. See Soidanella 
Soldier, the Freſh- Water. 
tiotes 


 Sopeberry. 


See Stra- 


See Lepleche 


Spaniſh- nut. 


Spaniſh Elder. 


Spearage. 
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Sopewort. See Saponarin 


Sorrel. See Acetoſa 
Sorrel, the Indian. See Ketmia 
| Sorrel, the Wood. See Oxys 


| Sass See Abrotanum 


Sowbread. See Cyclamen 

Sowre- ſop. See Guanabanus 

Sow-thiſtle. See Sonchus 

See Sifyrinchium 

Spaniſh Arbor - vine. See Conwvol- 
vulus | 

See Saururus 

Spaniſh Roſmary. See Thymelza 

Spaniſh Broom. See Geniſta and 


Spartium 


Spaniſh Picktooth. See Viſnaga 


Spaniſh Marjoram. See Urtica 
Sparrowgraſs. See 4/paragus 
Spatling-poppy. . See Lychnis 
Spear, the King's. See Aſphodelus 
Spearwort. See Ranuncubus 
Spearmint. See Menthe 
See Aſparagus 
Speedwell. See Veronica 
Spiderwort. See Phalangium, Bulbine, 
and Ephemerum 
Spignel. See Meum 
Spike-lavender, See Lawvendula 
Spinach. See Spinachia 
Spindle-tree. See Euonymus 


Spindle-tree, the African. See Ce- 
laſtrus | 

Spleenwort. See Aſplenium 

Spleenwort, the Rough. See Lon- 
chitis 

Spoonwort. See Cochlearia 


Spurge-laurel. 
Spurge-ohve. 
Cneorum 


See Thymelæa 
See Chamelæa and 


Spurry. See Spergula 


Squaſhes, See Melopepo 
Squill. See Scilla 

Stagſnhorn- tree. See Rhas 
Star- apple. See Chry/ophillum 


Star of Bethlehem. See Ornithogalum 


Star-byacinth. See Ornithogalum \ 


Star of Naples, See Ornitbog alum 
Starwort. See Aſter T 


Starwort, the Ycllow. 
« C4 


See Helenium | 
Statues 
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Statues | 
Stickadore. See Stechas 
Stockgilliflower. See Leucoinm 
Stockgilliflower, the Dwarf. 

Heſperis | 
Stone-break. See Alchimilla 
Stone-crop. See Sedum 
Stone-crop-tree. See Blitum 
Storax- tree. See Styrax 


See 


Storax, the Liquid. See Liquidam- 


er 
Stove - 
Strawberry. See Fragaria 
Strawberry-blite. See Blitum 


Strawberry-ſpinach. See Blitum 
Strawberry-tree. See Arbutus 
Succory. See Cichorium 

Succory, the Gum. See Chondrilla 
Sugar-cane. See Arundo 
Sugar-maple. See Acer | 
Sulphurwort. See Peucedanum 
Sultan · flower. See Cyanus 
Sumach. See Rhus | 
Sumach, the Coriars. See Coriaria 


Sumach, the Venetian. See Coccygria 


Sumach, the Myrtle-leaved. See Co- 
riaria 
Sun-dew. See Dro/ia 
Sunflower. See Helianthus 
Sunflower, the Dwarf. See Rud- 
beckia 
Sunflower, the Willow-leav'd. See 
Helena F | 
Sun-ſpurge. See Euphorbia 
Swallow-wort. See A/clepias 
Sweet-apple. See Guanabanus 
Sweet John's. See Caryophy/lus 
Sweet William. See Caryophyllus 
Sweet William of Barbados. See 
Duamoclit 
Sweet Willow. See Myrica 
Swines Creſs. See Naſfurtium 
Sycamore. See Acer 


T \Amarind. See Fon nada 
| Tamariſk. See Tamariſcus 
Tan 


Tanſey. See Teracetum 


'Thorn-apple. 
Thorn, the Box. 


Throatwort. 


Thyme, the Maſtich. See Marum 


Touch- me - not.. 
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Tanſey, the Wild. See Potentilla 
Tare. See Vicia 
Tarragon. See Abrotanum 

Tea, the South Sea. See Caſſine 
Teaſel. See Dip/acus 

Thiſtle. See Carduus 

Thiftle, the Bleſſed. See Cnicas 
Thiſtle, the Carline. See Carlina 
Thiſtle, the Diſtaff. See 4trady/ts | 
Thiſtle, the Fiſh. See Acarna 
Thiſtle, the Fuller's. See Dip/acus 
Thiſtle, the Globe. See Echinopus 
Thiſtle, the Ladies. See Carduus 
Thiſtle, the Melon. See Cactus 


Thiſtle, the Melancholy. See Cirſium 


Thiſtle, the Milk. See Carduus 
Thiſtle, the Sow. See Sonchus 
Thiſtle, the Torch. See Ca#us 
See Stramonium 
Thorn, the Black. See Prunus 
See Lycium 
Thorn, Chriſt's. See Paliurus 
Thorn, Cockſpur. See Meſpilus 
Thorn, the Egyptian. See Acacia 
_ the Ever-green. See Meſpi- 
us | | 
Thorn, the Glaſfenbury. See Meſpi. 
1. | 
2 the Goat's. See Tragacan- 
t Ha 
Thorn, the Haw. See Meſpilus 
Thorn, the Purging. See Rhamnus 
Thorn, the White. See Meſpilus 
Thorough-wax. See Bupleurum 
Three-leav'd Graſs. See Trifolium 
Thrift. See Statice | 
See Trachelium and 
Campanula 
Thyme. See Thymus 
Thyme, the Lemon. 
lum 8 


See Serpyl- 


and Maſtichina 

-T oad-flax. See Linaria 

Tobacco. See Nicotiana 

Tooth- pick. See Viſnaga 

Toothwort. See Dentaria 

Tormentil. See Tormentilla 

See Balſamina 
Tower 
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 Tower-muſtard, See Turritis 
Traces, Lady's. See Orchis 

Traveller's Joy. See Clematis 

Trefoil. See Trifolium : 

Trefoil, the Bean. See Cyti/zs 

Trefoil, the Birds- foot. See Lotus 

Trefoil, the Marſh. See Menpan- 
thes 

Trefoil, the Moon. See Medicago 

'Trefoil- ſhrub. See Dotycnium agg 

. 

Trefoil, the Snail. See Medica 

Trefoil, the Strawberry-headed. See 
Trifolinm 5 

Treacle- muſtard. See 7 Blaſot 

Tree, the Cork. See Suber 

Tree, the Chaſte. See Vitex 

Tree, the Indian God. See Ficus 

Tree, Germander. See Teucrium 

Tree, the White. leaf, or Mealy. 
See Viburnum 

Tree of Life. See 7 "© 

'True-love. See Paris 

Trumpet-flower. See Bignonia 

Trumpet - honeyſuckle. See Peri- 
clymenum | 

Tuberoſe. See Polyanthes 

Tulip. See Tulipa | 

Tulip, the African. See Hemanthus 

 Fulip-tree. See Tuliprfera 


Tulip-tree, the Laurel- leav'd. See 


Magnolia 

 Tunhoof, or Ground-ivy. See Gle- 
coma 

Turbith. See Thapfia 

Turks- cap. See Lilium 

Turks-head. See Cactus : 

Turky Baulm. See Dracocephalon 

Turky Wheat. See Mag 

Turnep. See Rap 

Turnep, the French. See Napus 

Turnep-cabbage. See Braſſica 

Turnſol. See Heliotropium 

Turpentine-tree. See Terebinthus 

Turpentine, the Venice. Sce Larix 

Tutſan. See Androſamun | 


Twy blade. "ou Ophris 


Vetch, the Crimſon-graſs. See N. 2 


Violet, the Corn or Venus Looking- 


Virginian Acacia. 


Alerian. See Valeriana 
Valerian, the Greek. See Po- 
lemonium 
Venus Comb. See — 
Venus T See Canpa- 
y nula 
enus Navelwort. See Omg halo 
Vervain. See Verbena 4 ww 
Vervain-mallow. See Alcea 
Vetch. See Vicia 
Vetch, the bitter. See Orobus 
Vetch, the Chickling. See _—_ 7 


7 ¹ 


ja.. 
Vetch, the Hatchet. See Securidaca 
Vetch, the Horſe-ſhoe. See Hippo- 
crepis | 
Vetch, the Kidney. See Vulneraria 
Vetch, the Liquorice. See Glycine 
Vetch, the Medic. See Onobrychis 
Vetch, the Milk. See Afragalus 
V etchling. See Aphaca 
Vine, See Vitis 
Vine, the black, See Tamnus 


Vine, the Spaniſb Arbor. See Cn 
voluulus a 

Vine, the white. See Bryonia 

Violet. See Viola 

Violet, the Dame's or Queen's. See 
Heſperis | 

Violet, the bulbous. See Galanthus. 


Violet, the Dogs-tooth. See Dens 
Canis 


See Campanula 
See Echium 


glaſs. 
Vipers Bugloſs. 
Vipers-graſs. See Scorxonera 
Virgins Bower. See Clematis 
Virginian Silk. See Perzploca 
See Rabinia 


| W 
Ake Robin. 
Walks 
Walls 


See Arum 


Wall- | 
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Wall flower. See Leucoium Willow, the French. See Epilobium 
Wallwort, or dwarf Elder. See Willow-herb, See Salicaria 
Sambucus William's-ſweet. See Caryophylius 
Walnut. See Fuglans Wind flower. See Anemone 
Wartwort. See Euphorbia and Za- Wind-ſeed. See Ard@otis 
ce yt ha Wine 112 
Water calaminth. See Mentha Winter Aconite. See Aconitum 
Water-creſs. See Siſymbrium Winter-cherry. See Alkekengi 
Water-dropwort. See Oenanthe Winter-creſs. See Si/ymbrium 
Water-germander. See Scordium Wainter-green. See Pyrola 
Water-horehound. See Lycopus Witch-hazel. See Ulmus and Ha- 
Water Hemp-agrimony. Sce Biden memelis 
Water lily. See Nzmphra Woad. See Jatis 
Water-parſnep. See S7u Wolf's-bane. See Aconitum 
Water- pepper. See Per fſicaria Woodbine. See Caprifclium 
Way faring tree. Sce/iburmm  Woody-nightſhade. See Solanum 
Weeds 4 5 Wood- roof. See A/perula 
Weed, the Dyers. See Luteola Wood ſage. See Scerdium 
Weld, or Would. See Lutecla Wood-ſorrel. See Oxys 
Wheat. See Triticum Wormwood. See Alſinthium 
Wheat, the Cow. See Melampyrum Woundwort. See Vulneraria 
W heat, the French. See Pagoppram Woundwort. See Solidago 
Wheat, the Indian. See Ma) x Woundwort of Achilles. See Mille- 
W hicken, or Quickbeam. See Serbus falium 
Whins, or Gorſe. See Ulex 
Whortle-berry. See Vaccinium 
Widow-wail. See Cncorum v 
Wilderneſs | | 
Willow tree. See Saliæ | AMS. See Ricophera 
Willow, the Dutch or Sweet. See Yarrow. See Millefolium 
Myrica Yarrow 5 the Water. See Hott onia. 


This Day is Publiſhed, 


In One Volume Octavo, Price bound 4 5. 
The GARDENERS KALENDAR. 


Directing what Works are neceſſary to be be done 


E V E R Y M ON Tm. 


I N | 
The Kitchen, Fruit, and Pleaſure Gardens; 
And in the 


 ConstrvarTorY and NURS ERY.. 


W I FB 
An os of this particular SEASONS for the 


Propagation and Uſe of all Sorts of EscuLtEnT PLANTS and 
FrvuiTs proper for the TABLE, and of all Sorts of FLOWERS, 
PLaNTSs, and TREts, that flower in every Month. 


The NinTa ED1TION. 


To which is added, 


A LIST of the Menicmar PLANTS which may be gathered 
| each MoN T H for Uſe. 
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